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PREFACE 


The present volume is intended to form tht second of a series 
of four> in which I hope to give a general sketch of the history of 
the art of war from Greek and Roman times down to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuiy. The first volume will deal with 
classical antiquity ; this, the second, covers the period between 
the downfall of the Roman Empire and the fourteenth century. 
In the third volume will be included the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. The fourth will treat of the militaiy 
history of the eighteenth century and of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars down to Waterloo. 

These volumes are concerned with the history of the art 
of war, and do not purport to give the complete military 
annals of the civilised world. Each section deals with the 
characteristic tactics, strategy, and military organisation of a 
period, and illustrates them by detailed accounts of typical 
campaigns and battles. There are also chapters dealing with 
the siegecraft and fortification, the arms and armour of each 
age. 

The present volume should in strict logic have included two 
more books, dealing the one with the military history of Central 
and Eastern Europe in the fourteenth century (especially with the 
first rise of the Swiss and the Ottoman Turks), and the other 
with the invention of gunpowder and firearms. But the exi- 
gencies of space— the volume is already more than six hundred 
and sixty pages long — have compelled me to relegate these 
topics to the opening chapters of the third volume. It is 
fortunate that the influence of the discovery of gunpowder on^ 
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the wars of Western Europe was so insignificant during the 
fourteenth century that no serious harm comes from deferring 
the discussion of the subject 

I have endeavoured to avoid overburdening the volume with 
too voluminous foot-notes, but at the same time have given 
references for all statements which might seem to require 
justification or defence. In citing English chronicles my 
references are, where possible, to the Rolls Series editions ; 
French chronicles are mainly quoted from Bouquet's magnificent 
Scriptores Rcruvt Gallicarum et Francicarum^ German and 
Italian from the collections of Pertz and Muratori respectively. 

Much valuable aid given to the author requires grateful 
acknowledgment. Most especially must I express my thanks 
to two helpers : to the compiler of the index — the fourth and 
the largest which has been constructed for books of mine by the 
same kindly hands — and to my friend Mr. C. H. Turner, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, who read the whole of the proofs, and 
furnished me with a great number of corrections and improve- 
ments. 

I have also to acknowledge iny indebtedness to Mr. T. A. 
Archer, who was good enough to go through with me the whole 
of Book V. (the Crusades) and also chapter vii. of Book III,, 
wherein certain topics much disputed of late years are dealt 
with. I also owe some valuable hints to Professor York Powell 
and to the Rev. H. B. George of New College. The former, 
with his usual omniscience, indicated to me several lines of 
inquiry, from which I obtained valuable results. The latter will 
notice that in chapter ii. of Book VIII. I have adopted his 
theory of the formation of the English army at Crefy. Mr. F. 
Haverfield of Christ Church gave me some useful notes for the 
opening images of the first chapter of Book I. 

All the maps and plans have been constructed by myself 
from the best sources thaft I could procure. When possibfe, I 
walked over important battlefields, e,g. Cregy, Bouvihes, 
Bannockburn, Evesham, in order to supplement the information 
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to be derived from maps by a personal acquaintance with the 
g^round. The English plans are derived from the Ordnance 
Survey, the French from the maps of the l&tat-Major, the 
Syrian from the admirable publications of the Palestine 
Exploration Society. 

Of the seven plates illustrating armour, the first three are 
sketches taken from the original manuscripts ; the last four I 
owe to the kindness of Messrs. Parker of Oxford, who permitted 
me to reduce them from the blocks of one of their most 
valuable publications, Hewitt’s Ancient Armour, a book from 
which I derived much useful information when dealing with the 
later Middle Ages. 

Oxford, March r, 1898. 
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THE MIDDLE AGES 


CHAPTER I 

THF LAST "DAYS OF TITL LK(nON 
A.D. 235-4SO 

B etween the middle of the third and the middle of the 
fifth century lies a period of transition in military histoiy, 
an epoch of transformations as strange and as complete as those 
contemporaiy changes which turned into a new channel the 
course of jx)litical history and of civilisation in Europe. In war, 
as in all else, the institutions of the ancient world are seen to 
pass away, and a new order of things develops itself 

The most charactenstic symptom of the tendencief of this 
period is the gradual disappearance of the Roman legion, that 
time-honoured organisation whose name is so intimately bound 
up with the story of Roman greatness. In A.1). 250 it was still 
the heavy-armed infantry of the empire which formed the c6re 
of battle, and was the hope and stay of the general. By A.D. 
450 the cavalry was all in all, the foot-soldiery had fallen into 
disrepute, and the very name of legion was almost forgotten. It 
represented a form of military efficiency which had now com- 
pletely vanished. That wonderful combination of strength and 
flexibility, so solid and yet so agile and easy liandle, had 
ceased to correspond to the needs of the tiihlS# The day of 
the sword and pilum had given place to that of the hince and 
bow. The typical Roman soldier was no longer the iron 
legionaiy, who, with shield fitted close to his left shoulder and 
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sword-hilt sunk low, cut his way through the thickest hedge of 
pikes, turned back the onset of the mailed horsemen of the East, 
and stood unmoved before the wildest rush of Celt or German 
The old military organisation of Augustus and Trajan began 
to fall to pieces in the third century ; in the fourth it was so 
weakened and transformed as to be hardly recognisable ; by 
the end of the fifth it had disappeared. 

The change in the character of the Roman army which 
ultimately substituted cavalry and light infantry for the solid 
strength of the ancient legion was mainly caused by the 
exigencies of border-warfare. From the time of Hadrian to that 
of Severus, the system of frontier-defence which the Roman 
Government adopted w^as to fix the limit of the empire at a 
great natural boundary, such as the Rhine, Danube, or Euphrates, 
and to place behind the boundary at suitable points large 
permanent camps, in which one or more legions were quartered. 
These garrisons w'cre placed many scores or even hundreds of 
miles apart, and the long intervals between them were only 
filled by minor posts occupied by small bodies of auxiliary 
troops. Where natural obstacles, such as rivers or mountain- 
chains, were w'anting, the frontier was not unfrcquently 
marked out by long lines of entrenchments, like our own 
Northumbrian Wall, or the similar structure which stretches 
across South Germany. I'he stations were connected wdth each 
other by good military roads, and the alarm could be passed 
from one to another at the shortest notice by a system of beacons 
and mounted messengers. If the barbarous enemy across the 
frontier, German, Sarmatian, or Parthian, essayed a raid on 
Roman territory, he must first cross the obstacles and then cope 
with the garrisons of the local posts* These would be able to 
beat back any small plundering parties ; but if they found the 
invaders too strong, they could at least endeavour to harass 
them, and to restrict the area of their ravages, till the nearest 
legion could march up from its great permanent camp* 

This system worked well for more than a hundred years. 
But it had its weak points ; there was a great want of a central 
reserve, in case the legions of any frontier should be unable to 
hold their ground agaitist an attack of unusual strength. For 
the middle provinces of the etnpire were kept entirely demoded 
of troops, and new l^ions could not be improvised in a hurry 
from the unwarUke subjects of the empire, as they had once 
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been from the citizens of the early republic. Hence it came to 
pass that a disaster on one point of the border had to be 
repaired by drawing troops from another. This rather dangerous 
-device could only be employed so long as the enemies of Rome 
were so obliging as to present themselves one by one, and to 
refrain from simultaneous onslaughts on far distant tracts of 
frontier. For more than two centuries the empire was fortunate 
enough to escape this contingency , its military system was 
never tried by the crucial test of an attack all along the line ; 
in the times of stress Germany could lend troops to Britain, or 
Moesia reinforce the legions of Syria. Disasters were suffered 
from time to time which threw a province for a moment into 
hostile hands, but because they came singly they could always 
be repaired. The rebellion of Civilis shook the Rotnan hold 
on the Rhine frontier for a space; the defeat of Domitian’s 
generals Sabinus and Fuscus let the Dacians into the interior 
of the Danube provinces ; Marcus Aurelius once saw the Quadi 
at the gates of Aquilcia. But reinforcements were brought up 
from frontiers where no war was in progress, and the incoming 
flood of invasion was at length stemmed. 

In the third century there was a complete change in the 
face of affairs : the system of defence broke down, and the empjr^ 
well-nigh collapsed under the stress. From the day of the > 
murder of Alexander Severus (235 A.D.) to the moment at which 
Diocletian put down the last surviving rebel Caesar in the 
remotest corner of the West (297) the empire was subjected with 
out a moment's respite to the double scourge of civil war and 
foreign invasion. In the space of sixty years no less than sixteen 
emperors and more than thirty would-be emperors fell by swoid 
or dagger. While the arms of the legions were turned against 
each other, the opportunity of the enemies of the empire had 
arrived. All its frontiers simultaneously were beset by the 
outer barbarians, and the fabric reeled before the shock. For 
Rome’s neighbours were growing more powerful just when Rome 
herself ihfdis weak and divided. The new and vigorous Persian 
kingdom had just replaced the decrepit Parthian power In the 
East 236), The Germans were already cofhm^ncmg to form 
the oonfederades which made their scattered tribiss for the first 
time really formidable. The names of the Fraitks> Alemaaniii 
anil begiii to appear along the Rhine and.{}aniib% 

^ ^ long as the frontier defence of the liigions/heldAm, the 
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empirfi pnes^atieci to its foes a hard aqd a soft kerneL The 
bofd4r Btrqngly held and difficult to pierce, but the rich 
imm^s within were defenceless and ripe for plunder^ 
if onl^ the shell cou)d be pierced. When the legions were iviith- 
drnwn from the frontier to take part in civil war, and marched 
off time after time to enthrone some new usurper upon the 
Palatine, it was impossible tp keep back any longer the pressure 
from without, The period 235-297 opens with a heavy and 
long-continued onslaught of the Quadi Carpi and Goths on the 
Middle and Lower Danube (236;* It was beaten back by 
Maximinus i. and I^hilip for a few y&dgs ; but in 249, while a 
vigorous civil war was distracting the Illyrian regicxns, the line 
of resistance was at last broken through. The Goths crossed 
Danube and Balkans, overran Moesia and Thrace, and scattered 
the Imperial troops before tlu.m. The llmperor Decius, having 
put down his rivals, hastened to meet them; but he, his son, 
and his whole army were cut to pieces in the disastrous battle 
of Forum Trebonii in the summer of 251. No Roman emperor 
had ever been slain before in battle with the barbarians; no 
Roman host of such strength had suffered defeat since the day 
of Cannae, It seemed for a moment as if the empire was fated 
to be cut in twain, or even as if some earlier Alaric were about 
to present himself befoie the gates of Rome. 

For the next twenty years the Goths ranged almost 
unresisted over the middle provinces of the empire. The 
troops that should have been called in to resist them were 
occupied in civil wars in Italy, or were employed in defending 
other menaced frontiers. For, while the Gothic war was at its 
height, the Persian king Sapor overran Mesopotamia, defeated 
and took captive the Emperor Valerian, stormed Antioch, and 
ravaged Syria and Asia Minor (2S8--359). Favoured by these 
distractions, the Goths were able to carry all before them in the 
central provinces of the empire. Not only did they harry the 
whole Balkan peninsula as as Athens and Dyrrachium, but 
daring bands of plunderers crossed the Hellespont and sacked 
Chalcedon, Alexandria Troas, Ephesus, and even the distant 
Trebizotid. With a little more guidance and a single leader at 
their head, they^ mights have made an end of the emptm, for 
usurpeits were rising in every province. Civil waf h4d become 
endemic among the Romans ; the Germans of the Rhine frontier 
avOre battering at the defences of Gaul and Rhaetia i and the 
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iAdcdMit aod frivdous Gailknus, who adU maktained hit 
precarions seat on the Palattn<^ bade fair to be thcf Sardanapaiua 
ol Rodtob and to tee city and ecnpire go down together to one 
uhivefsai caaflagmtion ^ civil strife and foreign war. In the 
years a6o-*a68 all teemetjl lost. But delhisrerB afQae-<«'tbe toti^ 
lUyrjans, Claudius, Aundian, and Protusa, reocanqiiered the West 
from rebel Caesars, cleared the Geimans out of the Balkan 
peninsida, and won back the East from the Peddans and the 
Palmyrenes. Soon after came Diocletian, the rewganiser and 
restorer, and with the reconquest of Britain (A.U. 297) the empire 
resumed its old extemgl shape. 

But the restoration was external only. In .the sixty year.s 
of battle^ murder, and plague which ha<I elapsed since the 
extinction of the dynasty of Severus, the vital strength of the 
empire had been fatally sapped. Half the provinces lay waste ; 
the other half had been drained dry of their resources. By 
twenty years of incessant labour Diocletian restored a super- 
fkial semblance of strength and order; his grinding taxation 
enabled him to put an end to the chronic bankruptcy of the 
Imperial exchequer, and to restore and regarrison the lony 
broken-down military frontier of the Roman world. 

But the sixty years of anarchy and disaster had left 
indelible marks on the composition and organisation of the 
Roman army. Though few of the old legions of Trajan and 
Sevenib seem to have disappeared, — most ol their names an 
still found in the NoUtta, a document a hundred jresrs later 
than Diocletian, — yet they had apparently been much pulled 
about and disorganised, by being cut up and sent apart in 
detachments. Often the legionary eagle at headquartera must 
have been surrounded by a mere firoction of the corps, while 
detached cohorts were serving all about the world, drafted off 
under the pressure of necessity.* All sorts of cohorts and 
mlmt with new and often strange names had been raised 
The old broad division of the army into legions and omaHia, the 
fonnesr filled with Roman citizens, tbs latter with snbjeota of 
thaempiee who did not possess the cttiretiship; honld no hmgBr 
todst,) for Caracalla in zi2 had bestowed the firndchise 00 »U 
[pAwiinrlebi. Thus the ancient distiactioo bet w een the le gionw y 

* fio, d teMt, one vrauM deduce from aich ton diet ttw urntpei ftoed fa e ki 
lilUlbSmekebtoteeeMMtt ito AdeHtjrto t i kiwrlt ef Imbto w toefe ' tobpB^toaA 
qwrtew wen is Genneay or Mociie, «./. IV. yiMrie end XXX. Ulpie. 
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who was a Roman and the auxilimy who was not had vanished: 
the status of the one was now as good as that of the odier. 

Yet if auxiliary and legionary were now Romans atikC) the 
non^^citizen element had not disappeared from the army. In 
the days of anarchy the emperors had not been able to reject 
any military resources that came to hand. They had enlisted 
thousands of warriors from across the frontier, who were not 
subjects of the empire at all, and only served for pay and 
plunder. Broken German clans, Sarmatians, Arabs, Armenians, 
Persian renegades, Moors from inner Africa, were all welcomed 
in the time of stress and need. Corps formed of these foreigners 
now stood to the Roman army in much the same relation that 
the auxiliaries had once borne to the legions. Individuals 
among the mercenaries rose to high rank in the army ; one of 
them, said to be the son of a Gothic father and an Alan mother, 
wore the purple for three short years under his adopted name 
of Gaius Julius Verus Maximinus. But it is needful to note 
that down to the beginning of the fourth century these foreign 
elements in the Roman army, though growing perilously large, 
were still entirely subsidiary to the native legions and cohorts. 
In the words of a fourth-century writer, they were still praeliandi 
magis adminiculum quani fnneipaie subsidium} 

But a tendency to increase the proportion of cavalry and light 
infantry, and to trust less and less to the legionary of the old 
type, grows more and more apparent as the fourth century 
commences. ' This is best shown by the fact that the name of 
'' legion " itself no longer commands its old prominence in the 
empire. Instead of being considered superior to all other corps, 
and taking precedence of them, the legionaries began to be treated 
as what we should now call “ troops of the line,” and saw many 
new bodies, which were in name, but not in fact, parts of the 
Imperial guard, preferred to them. It was considered high pro* 
motion when Diocletian took two Moesian legions out of their 
old numerical place in the army list, rechiistened them the 
Jovians and Herculians, and gave them under their new titles pre^ 
cedence over ail their former comrades. By the end of the fourth 
century we learn from Vegetius that the legions had beettiso 
negkejed and thrust backet it was difficult to kdep their vmoim 
filled : ** the large majority of recruits insist on, enlisting among 
the auxiliaries! wberf; t^e discipline is4ess severe, where Ihe svo^ 

1 Vegetra*, i. § 
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te lighter, and where the rewards of good service come quicker 
and are bestowed with a more bountiful hand/' ' 

In the Roman army as it was reorganised by Diocletian the 
legionary infantry no longer formed, as ctf old, the wholly pre- 
ponderant part of the foot^soldiery of the empire, in spite of 
the fact that he and his colleagues raised a very considerable 
number of new legions. In the eastern half of the empire, 
where Diocletian himself presided, he set ms to have added eleven 
new legions to the sixteen old ones which he found already 
existing. But the non-legionary part of the army was developed 
on an even larger scale. To the already existing auxiliary cohorts 
and numeri other bodies were added in huge numbers.^ But 
they do not mainly belong to the frontier line of defence where 
the legions lay. The institution of the Camttaienses or movable 
Imperial army, as opposed to the hmttanet or ripenses, the fixed 
garrison troops of the frontier, belongs undoubtedly to Diocletian's 
time. In this categoiy were placed the flowei of the new 
regiments. They were mainly composed of provincials from the 
Illyrian, Gallic, and Germanic provinces, though there was a con- 
siderable number of corps raised from the barbarians beyond the 
Rhine and Danube. Quartered almost entirely in the interior 
of the empire, they were to be used as a central reserve, free to be 
transferred to any point of the border that chanced to be in peril 
To the Comitatenses raised by Diocletian numerous additions 
were made by Constantine, who drafted off many cohorts and 
fragments of legions from the frontier forces and added them to 
the movable army. These were the corps which later genera- 
tions called the Psmdo-comitatmses, a curious name intended to 
show that they ranked somewhat lower than the old comita- 
tensian troops, though they had been raised to a higher standing 
than the surviving limitary legions. 

For some not fully known reason all the legions of the 
Comitatenses were kept at a strength of only a thousand strong, 
though those left on the border still retained their old comple- 
ment of lAx thousand men. Thus, though there were seventy ^uch 

* |i. t 3. 

Uiere still exiiftibg t)i« AWMs diawii up 
wbkii bm naeiei of Dio<gietisa or hii ooUeipiet Maarisliaii saa 

YslotiSf jovia, Hennil^) in jthe wujno* S«f MoismiiBO, 

1889. numy new cohorts were made which not beer the Imperial name 

Smk mf} em ihM were a Imndrad wMf hire dsimrti dnd 

aujniia in the tKmtkr eunisona, over encl above the legions. 
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ie|^on» at the end of the fourth century, they did not nepreaent 
the enormous force which such a roll of names seems to inqply. 

But Diocletian not only raised the Gomitatenses and gave 
them precedence over the old legioas^ He was the first to raise 
a huge Imperial guard, which stood as much above the Cotnita* 
tenses as the latter did above the limitary troopa These were 
the PtUattm, who practically superseded the old Praetorians, a 
body which Diocletian rightly distrusted, as having for the last 
century been far too much given to the making and unmaking 
of emperors. He confined the Praetorians to Rome, a place 
which neither he nor his colleagues often visited, and formed his 
new Imperial guard out of picked men who did not inherit the 
evil traditions of the old corps. How numerous the Palatini 
Were at their creation we cannot say , but by the end of the 
century they appear in the NoMta as a very considerable body, 
comprising twenty-four “ vcxillations ” of horse (regiments of 
five hundred each), and of foot twenty*five legions, each a 
thoiuand strong, with a hundred and eight auxtlta^ each 
probably five hundred strong. This was, no doubt, a very much 
stronger force than the original Palatine regiments raised by 
Diocletian. Each of his successors had added new units to it, 
as the names “ Honorian,” ‘‘ Theodosian,” etc., show. Constantine 
the Great is known to have raised the five scholae of horsemen 
who formed the actual life-guard of the prince, and followed his 
person whenever he went out to war. By the end of the century 
the Imperial guard mustered about twelve thousand horse and 
eighty thousand foot, all (or nearly all) cantoned round or within 
the enstem and western capitals cd the em{^. 

Among the Palatini, as among the Comitatensesi, there waa a 
vmy strong barbarian element, and this element was eo the 
increase all through the fourth century^ As Mommsen remarks,^ 
"each corps seems to have been valued more highly «n proportion 
aa it dlfifered the more in nadonality, <Hrganiamfo% end'Spirit 
from the oAd nartasd Roman legions." 

Great as was the mcreaae made by Diocletian and his col* 
leagues in the number of the non-legionary infantry, the additions 
madetotbecavnlry wetetBoieatnkitigstiU- Aniofiiii^ noniber 
of new kmRes of honemoh alas, wmal AiA ws s r, warn 
raised, alike for the Vb* Ootnij^atenalaii, fon) the 

armiit^ Geemans, Moors* pemtans ase mom nmneiriua gsmifiS 
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thfui th^ bona subjects tbe empirev The old legionary 
^vaby vriboUy disappears,^ and the commands of horse and 
foot are entity separated* Yet under Constantine and his 
immediate sticoeasors the infantry still remained the more impor- 
tant arm, though the cavalry was continually growing in 
importance. When we read the pages of Ammianus MareeUinus^ 
we still feel that the Roman armies whose eampaigns he mlates 
are the legitimate successors of the legions offTibeiius and Trajan, 
though the names of the corps and tlie titles of the QlScers arc 
so greatly changed. In the last first-class victory which the 
house of Constantine won over the barbarians*— Julian's great 
triumph over the South German tribes near Strassburg**^it was 
the infantry which bore off the honours of the day. The cavalry 
were routed and driven off the field, but the foot-soldiery, though 
thebr flank was uncovered, formed the teshtd(n^ beat off the 
victorious German horse, and gained for their dispersed squadrons 
the time to rally and retrieve the day (357.) 

Nevertheless, we find the cavalry continually growing in 
relative numbers and importance. This is well marked by the 
fact that when Constantine displaced the old Frcufectus 
Praetoria from his post as war- minister and commander -in- 
chief under the emperor, he replaced him, not by a single 
official, but by two — a magister pedttum and a magister equitum. 
By the time of the drawing up of the Notitia, the number of the 
cavalry seems to have risen to about a third of that of the 
infantry, whereas in the old Roman armies it had often been 
but a tenth or a twelfth, and seldom rose to a sixth. The 
figures of the N^titia show the results of the battle of Adrianopie, 
of whose military effects we have soon to speak. But long 
befotw 379 the horse were high in numbers and importance. 
The cause was twofold. The most obvious reason for the 
chaiige was that there was an increasing neOd for rapidly 
atoviitg troops* The Germans in the early fifth oentury 
generally aimed at plunder^ not at conquest. Camparattveiy 
small taiiids of them slipped between theTrontier poatfK Ivith 
the ot^jeot of abiding pursuit, gathering booty# and than making 
titeir wa||P homawaids* * It was as yet only ocMsionaily that a 
artiala tribes or confodaratiDn of tribesi cut itself firom its 
atnflant saat^ hod marched with wife imd child,, flocks and limds 
to win MW lands within the Roman hordpi po 

- ^ ApfNutatly wiCer ConOsntikia m Uors mm ftiat Mces of it under Dbektiim. 
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hunt down and cut to pieces flitting bands of wary plunderers^ 
the fully-arincd legion or cohort was not a very efficient tool* 
The men marched witti heavy loads, and were accompanied by 
a considerable baggage train ; hence they could not, as a rule, 
catch the invaders. Cavalry, or very lightly-equipped infantry, 
alone were suitable for the task ; the mailed legionaries were as 
ill-suited for it as were our own line-regiments to hunt down 
the Pindaris of the Deccan in the present century. 

But there was another reason for the increase in the numbers 
of the cavalry arm. The ascendency of the Roman infantry 
over its enemies was no longer so marked as in earlier ages, and 
it therefore required to be more strongly supported by cavalry 
than had been necessary in the first or second century. The 
Germans of the days of the dynasty of Constantine were no 
longer the half-armed savages of earlier times, who ‘^without 
helm or mail, with weak shields of wicker-work, and armed only 
with the javelin/*^ tried to face the embattled front of the 
cohort. Three hundred years of ckjse contact with the empire 
had taught them much. Thousands of their warriors had served 
as Roman mercenaries, and brought home the fruits of ex- 
perience. They had begun to employ defensive armour ; among 
the frontier tribes the chiefs and the chosen warriors of their 
comitatus were now well equipped with mail-shirt and helmet. 
The rank and file bore iron-bound bucklers, pikes, the short 
stabbing sword {scra}?iasax)y as well as the long cutting sword 
{$pathd)y and among some races the deadly franctscay or battle- 
axe, which, whether thrown or wielded, would penetrate Roman 
armour and split the Roman shield. As weapons for hand-to- 
hand combat, these so far surpassed the old framea that the 
Imperial infantry found it no longer a light matter to defeat a 
German tribe. At the same time, there is no doubt that the 
morale of the Roman army was no longer what it had once been : 
the corps were less homogeneous; the recruits bought by the 
composition - money of the landholding classes were often of 
bad material ; the proportion of auxiliaries drawn from beyond 
the frontier was too large. Nor can we doubt that the disasters 
of the third century had left their mark on the sdldiery ; the 
ancient belief in the invincibility of the Roman Empire ahd the 
majesty of the Roman name cotild no longer be held sO Armly, 
Though seldom wanting in courage, the troops of the fourth 

^ See Anmohy ii. 14. 
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century had lost the self-reliance and cohesion of the old Roman 
infantiy, and required far more careful handling on the part of 
their generals. « 

The end of this transitional period was sudden and dreadful. 
The battle of Adrianople was the most cru.shing defeat suffered 
by a Roman army since Cannae — a slaughter to which it is most 
aptly compared by Ammianus Marcellinus. The Emperor 
Valens, all his chief officers,^ and forty thousand men were left 
upon the field ; indeed the army of the Hast was almo.st 
annihilated, and was never cigain its old self. 

The military importance of Adrianople was unmistakable ; 
it was a victory of cavalry over infantry. 'Ihe Imperial army 
had developed its attack on the great laager in which the Goths 
lay encamped, arrayed in the time-honoured formation of 
Roman hosts — with the legions and cohorts in the centre, and 
the squadrons on the wings The fight was raging hotly all 
along the barricade of waggons, when suddenly a great body of 
horsemen charged in upon the Roman left. It was the main 
strength of the Gothic cavalry, which had been foraging at a 
distance ; receiving news of the fight, it had ridden straight for 
the battlefield, and fell upon the exposed flank of the Imperial 
host, “ like a thunderbolt which strikes on a mountain top, and 
dashes away all that stands in its path/'* 

There was a considerable number of squadrons guarding 
the Roman flank ; but they were caught unawares : some were 
ridden down and trampled under foot, the rest fled disgracefully. 
Then the Gothic horsemen swept down on the infantry of the 
left wing, rolled it up, and drove it in upon the centre and 
reserve. So tremendous was their impact, that the legions and 
cohorts were pushed together in helpless confusion* Eveiy 
attempt to stand firm failed, and in a few minutes left, centre, 
and reserve were one undistinguishable mass. Imperial guards, 
light troops, lancers, auxiliaries and legions of the line were 
wedged together in a press that grew closer eveiy moment, for 
the Gothic infantry burst out from its line of waggons, an,d 
attacked from the front, the moment that it saw the Romans 
dashed into confusion by the attack from the flank. The 
cavalry on Valens' right wing saw that the day was lost^ and 

* Vm tomtn of the inSmtty and eavahy, the count of the pala«i% aad 
thiity4v<r of corpe of hone ox foot* 

® aw* It, 
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rod^ bfr withbut another effort, folldwed in disok'dfcf 
the Infantry corps On that side of the field afS were hot tbo 
heavily engaged to able to retire. Then the ^ban^oned 
fboMoldiery of th^ main body realised the horror of their 
position : beset in flank and rear by the horsemen,’ and ih front 
by the mass which had sallied forth from the Gothic they 

were equally unable to deploy or to fly, and had to stand to be 
cut down. It was a sight such as had been seen once before at 
Cannae, and was to be .seen once again, on a smaller stale, at 
Roosbeke. Men couUl not raise their arms to strike a blow, so 
closely were they packed ; spears snapped right and left, their 
bearers being unable to lift them to a vertical position ; many 
soldiers were stifled in the press. Into this quivering mass the 
Goths rode, plying lance and sword against the helpless enemy. 
It was not till two-thirds of the Roman army had fallen, that 
the thinning of the ranks and the approach of night enabled a 
few thousand men to break out, and follow the fugitives of the 
right wing in their flight southward. (378.) 

Such was the battle cif Adrianoplc, the first great victory won 
by that heavy cavalry which had now shown its ability to supplant 
the heavy infanlr) of Rome as the ruling pow'cr of war. During* 
their sojourn on the slci)pes of South Russia, the Goths, fiist ol* 
all Teutonic races, had come to place their main reliance on 
their horsemen. Dwelling in tlu* Ukraine, they had felt the 
influence of that land, ever the nurse of cavalry from the day 
of the Scythian to that of the Tartar and Cossack. They 
come to consider it more honourable to fight oti horse than qn 
foot, and every chief was followed by his squadron of sworn 
companions. Driven against their will into conflict with the 
empire, whose protecUjjiii they had originally sought as i 
shelter against the oncoming Huns, they found themselves face 
to fece with the army that had so long held the b^rbaiian World 
in check, The first fighting aj^ut MarcianopoUs and Ad jSalices 
in 377 was bloody, but inconclusive. Then, when Valens had 
gathered aill the forces of the East for a decisive battl^ the day 
of Judgment arrived. The shock came, and, pr0^bty tb hlsi oWh 
the Goth found that his stout, lanee Wd his go6d sMd 
would carry hiitl through the serried ranks of the Imperial Inlhittr^. 
He had boaome the arbiter of war, the lineal aneaator aU the 
knights olbthe Middle Ages, the inauguratoT that 
of the horsemen which was to endure for a thousand yean 
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T]M!lNlttik4tf !A 4 fianople K«d oonplctdy wvbdud tbe array 
of the Eastern Empire : Valeiw th^ stripped the Persian 
frontier and the whole of Aeia to draw together the great hoit 
which perished with him. His successcw Theodosius, an whom 
devolved the task of reorganisation, bad to restore tba entire 
military system of his realm.* He appears to have appreciated 
to its full extent the meaning of the dght of Adrianople. 
Abandoning entirely the old Roman methods of war, he saw 
that cavalry must in future compose the more important half of 
the Imperial army. To provule himself with a sufficient force 
of horsemen, he was driven to a measure destii>ed to .sever all 
continuity between the military sx’stem of the fourth and that oi 
the fifth century. After concluding a peaci with the Goths so 
soon as he could bring them to reasonable terms, he began to 
enlist wholesale evciy Teutonic chief whom he could bribe to 
enter hi.s service. The Gothic princes and their war-bands were 
not incorporated with the Imperial troops or put under Roman 
discipline : * the)’ served as the pei sonal retainers of the emperor, 
whose " men ” they became bv making to him the oath of faith- 
ful .service, such as they were wont to give to their own kings. 
In return the princes received from the Caesar the annonat 
foederaticac, which they distributed among their horsemen. 
Thus began the ruinous experiment of trusting the safety of the 
empire to the Foederatt, as the Gothic war hands were now 
called . ® for in their hands there lay the fate of the realm of 
Theodosius, since they formed by far the most efficient division 
of his army. Fiom this moment the emperors had to rely for 
thek own safety and for the maintenance of order in the Roman 
world, merely on the amount of loyalty which a constant stream 
of titka and honours could win from the commanders of the 
Foedcrati. No sufficient force of nati% troops was raised to 
ke^the GemuuK in check, and the remnants of the old national 

enqmwHif ui the numeration of the of 

the Eastern in ^ the largely proceed from the eztennlnatkm of whole 

eorpa at AdfhuioiAe^ We find* fru examido, of l&amiatian liMse only A(b ni. 
sur i i a h i m JUia l H miashigt and tmti and nearly 

all die laglnianti of Coiduauis Of eowia ryhff must 

tiM* «ptiii|pi||b<4 qwqy som but tbs tlo^tcr »t A^anogle vw probsriy tbs 
ct^bae. * ■ * 
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army felt that they wer<p relegated to a 3econdaiy place in the 
scheme of military organisation. 

Only six years after Adrianople there were already forty 
thousand Gothic and other Teutonic horsemen serving under 
their own chiefs in the army of the East It was on them that 
Theodosius relied when a few years later he marched to 
reconquer Gaul and Italy from the usurper Magnus Maximus. 
In the two battles at Siscia and Aemona, which settled the 
campaign of 387, he saw his confidence justified. On each 
occasion the Roman army of the West, those Gallic legions 
which had always been considered the best footmen in the world, 
were finally ridden down and crushed by the Teutonic cavalry, 
which followed the standard of the legitimate emperor. But 
the West loved not to obey the East : there was a quasi-national 
spirit of rage and resentment deep sunk in the breasts of the 
Gallic legions : in 392 they rose again, murdered the young 
Valentinian II., whom Theodosius had set over them, and tried 
their luck once more against the Eastern emperor and his 
hordes of Foederati. Under the nominal leadership of the 
imbecile Eugenius, but really guided by a hardy soldier of 
fortune named Arbogast, the Western armies faced Theodosius 
at the battle of the Frigidus They were beaten after a struggle 
far more fierce than that of 387,^ and again the chief part in their 
defeat was taken by the twenty thousand Gothic horsemen who 
formed the core of the host of Theodosius. 

Henceforth the cavalry arm began to be as predominant in 
the West as in the East. If for a time the foot-i^ldiery 01 (jaul 
and Britain maintained some of their ancient importance, it was 
merely due to the fact that two Teutonic races which had not 
yet taken to horsemanship — the Franks and Saxons— were at 
once their most formidable adversaries and their favourite 
recruiting ground. For in the Western no less than in the 
Eastern realm the Grerman mercenaries were for the future to 
be the preponderant element in the Imperial army : 'the native 
troops took a very secondary place. A glance down the lists of 
military officers of high rank during the fifth century shows an 
enormous numerical superiority of alien over Roman names. It 
is true that since Constantine’s day there had always been ^ large 

* 80 macli mc|re fierce, that the fortune of war ultimately leaned to 
oaring to the treachery of some of £n|penitis* offiem rather than to the ael|ifal 
fighting. » 
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liardl3f' ifA «xaggemtk>n to a«f 'that^tlttlijfther mnkai)f *thm<a i * f> y 
«tti« atnitic eniMe^ in ttie Ikandr of thir6c»indll*>>^ tlito 
ftay of Stftlcfto to ihatic^ Aapur<i«ft}d lUctoieri AtMku Md 
MarcdHnwi'irere tSieoiiiy finUdaM git»nienda'«dth RMtNan namai 
ttaatawmeoi ki thotlnia: the relift*aio idl alienit' It waa bat 
ftttaral, ftMr the Fbeden^ ware the lomt iiaportant t>art of the 
army, andf tiiey woala not obey any iaadent save ftteSr oU>H 
chosen cM uft t aMd fnrinoes. 

In &tk tvell-known treatise of Vegetius, De Re MUitari, is 
preserved a picture of the state of the Imperial army in the 
Western provinces, painted probably in the time of Valentinian 
It., and d^uffng' his second reign in the West (3S&<-392)-* The 
book iVootd be of far greater value to us, if only Vegetius had 
refrained ftotn the attempt to describe things as they ought 
to be instead of things as they were. He is far more con- 
cerned with the ancient history of the Roman legion, and with its 
organisation, drill, and tactics in the days of its strength, than 
with the degenerate corps that bore the name in his own day. 
Instead of describing the army of a.d. 390, with its hordes of 
Foederati, and its small legions and numeri, each only a 
thousand strong, Vegetius persists in describing the army of the 
early empire, dihen ail the legions were hve or six tlwusand 
strong, and still formed the most important element in the 
Imperial host. Apparently it was his wish to induce the young 
Empe9>r Valentkiian, for whose instruction he wrote, to restore 
thto ancient discipline and organisation. According we con- 
tiamUy And hith deacribing the ideal and not tto abtdal, as 
ia prd^utiy his frequent confessions dwt ^thls custom has 
long been eactiiici^” or that "only part of tiheae exbreiMts are 
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>VegiBthis wOTia theoretkal aidniiiar<of thorOid Icfkhnt'ritiid 
wholifr deatHute of any insight into the oaeaning of the idiaage 
in' flattitary scieaite ^ich had taken place daring the Iwt 
^puidfed years. His explanation 'of the deoaidenee of the 
Ronan h^ntry is founded on a story that we can prove to be 
untrue, “ From the days of the Republic,” he writes, “ down to 
the reign of the sainted Gratian, the Roman foot-soldiery bore 
hdni, cuirass, and shield ; but in Gratian 's time regular drill and 
exercise were gradually abandoned through negligence and 
idJdness. The soldier ceased to wear his armour habitually, 
arid grew to find it heavy when the tyne came to assume it. 
Wherefore the men begged leave from the emperor first that 
they might abandon the use of the cuirass, and then that of the 
helm. So our soldiery went out with breast and head un- 
protected to meet the Goths, and perished beneath their missiles 
on countless battlefields. And after so many disasters, and the 
sack of so many great cities, no commander has yet been able 
to persuade them to resume the salutary protection of helmet 
and cuirass. So when our men, destitute of all defensive arms, 
are drawn up for battle, they think of flight more than of victory. 
For what can the footman armed with the bow, without helm or 
breastplate, and even unable to manage shield and bow at once, 
expect to do ? . . . Thus, since they will not endure the toil of 
wearing the ancient armour, they must expose their naked 
bodies to wounds or death, or — what is worse' — surrender, 
or betray the State by disgraceful flight. And the result is, 
that, rather than bear a necessary toil, they resign themselves 
to the dishonourable alternative of being slaughtered like 
sheep.” ^ 

Here Vegetius — always more of a rhetorician than a soldier 
•n4uis inverted cause and effect in the strangest fashioo. It was 
true! that by his own day rite Roman infantry had for the oiost 
|Mtt become light troops and abandoned their armour* It was 
ttiae akn that the change had begun about the^ime of Gtatian, 
for that emperor was reigning in the West When the (Rsastei of 
Adrianopie destro}^ the army of the East. But all c^se in the 
story is obviously absurd and untrue. The I foot-sdldiMpy 
wore still wearing the foil ancient panoply wlwn it first met- rise 
Goths. Ammianus, a strictly contemporary writer^ twice upeelci 
«f the defensive armopr Of fob leglofis during l^s sllqffomAt gC ^ 

1 Vcectiib, hisa 
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tHrttieof A4ri«fM{>le.*> JMtoititiwnieii y«»n.lfttfertlie>Miofty<i^ 
writer o» military eqripmeot who dtdicatad hift littiewerii to 
tim three A«igwrir~‘nModoriu8, Arcadiust and U<moriftt--^ke8 
the breastplate for granted, when he gives some adtflee as to 
thick undwriothing to be worn beneath it for camitaigning in 
the winter or in cold and damp regions.* Ten years later, 
the Roman soldiery on the crinmn of Arcadius were still re^sre- 
sented in helm and cuirass, 

It is of course ludicrous to suppose that, at a time when the 
cavalry were clothing themselves in taore complete armour, the 
infantry were discarding it from mere sloth and feebleness. The 
real fact was that the ancient army of mailed legionaries bad 
been tried in the battlefield and found u-antiog. In despair of 
resisting the Gothic horsemen any longer by the solidity of a 
line of heavy infantry, Roman military men had turned their 
attention to the greater use of missile weapons for the foot- 
soldiery, and to developing the numbers and efficiency of their 
own cavalry. The scientific combination of bow and lance 
against brave but disorderly swarms of horse was a fair device 
enough — as was to be shown a thousand years later on the fields 
of Falkirk and Cre^y. 

If the new tactics failed first against the Goths of Alaric and 
then against the Huns of Attila, their want of succe.ss must not 
be attributed to their own intrinsic faultiness. The armies of 
Honorius and Arcadius and their successors were generally 
beaten because they were composed partly of untrustworthy 
and greedy Teutonic Foederati, fighting for pay and plunder, 
not for loj^lty, and partly of native troops discouraged and 
demoralise by being slighted and taught to consider them' 
selves inferior to their barbarian comrades. In the hands of a 
Stilicho or an.Aktius the Imperial army could still do some 
good figfaiting. £ut it was mote usually under the command 
of self-seeking mercenaries or incapable court fevowitMM, and 
giaduaUy sank from bad to worse all dirough the fifth ceatury* 
The , deterioration was inevitable : as the Teutonic 'UUKiliaries) 
grew more and more convinced of the weakness and hapotenoe 

’ (I) 1%s, iNSt of Uw 1 %, *' fbmwios Uttnastoi incak itiqne on nu rt Wr 4t 
otCTiW nH i i gjBlik ghtrunwnt ; mOm iciSbm /fiMt ef ^ 

lame been wirien iatlw yeus 39 e-*J 95 . 
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AK^pfar krtft tbd'skn^tit tiney 4ostii^l MilS>t«spmk\9(^ «ii')ha(pl8 
of impt{H%!Bnd*~M VegetiMs ^ontpUtaadr'^caitte ito'lNtttlist Iw^ 
Adr 0 eiai»! fixed on dieeovertng the safest and »etuieirt Hud of 
retreati > ' i // ti 

In the reigns of Honortus and Aitxidius the Roman Arm)r 
finally ceased to be a regular and organised body. The Nt/ttUa 
JDigytitaium, a document drawn up during th^ joint t»ign, 
somewhere about 406, still shows us the eld arrangements 
aorviving. We find that many of the Flavian cohorts and numeri, 
and many even of the legions of the early empire are still 
surviving, though they are well-nigh swamped by the scores of 
new barbarian corps, with extraordinary, magniloquent, and 
sometimes grotesque ^ names, — Honoriani and Theodosiani and 
Valentiniani and Aicadiani, and so forth, — not to speak of 
negiments which more clearly betray their nationality — cohorts 
and alae of Chamavi or Juthungi, Franks, Alamanni, Taifalae, 
Goths, and Alans (406-409). But chaos may be said to have set 
in with the invasion of Alaric and the contemporary civil wars 
caused by the subsequent rebellions of Constantine in Britain 
(407-41 1), Maximus in Spain (41 1), and Jovinus and Sebastianus 
on the Rhine frontier (41 1-412). 

It was in these evil days, while the imbecile Honorius was 
skulking behind the walls and marshes of Ravenna, that the 
final disorganisation of the Imperial forces took place, and most 
of the old native corps disappeared. It was not till the day of 
Alaric that Italy came to know thoroughly the Gothic horsemen 
whose efficiency Constantinople had already comprehended and 
had contrived for the moment to subsidise. But now the Goth 
bttoame the terror of Rome, as he had previously been of the 
Rairt; His lance and steed once more asserted their supremacy : 
tbe generalship of Stillcho, the trained in&ntiy toff) the.old 
Western army, light and heAyy, the native msi FuMsleirate cavalry 
whose array flanked the legions, were insufficient' toiamest Hitt 
OetliiB diaqge. The last chance of sdvatvm vtaasislMd wdncil 
SHIicho was murdered by his ungrateful master, and then fbe 
ooaqoerois rode at their will throi^ Italy and saojcedi the 
ImfMvial city herself. When they tfttltted Che peninpula^ 

iMoa Semons, Uni pranoti hnwotti eMbMatiilieKt 

tUMlila, etc. 
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by tbefr own cboloe, for tiiere were no troops left in Rw world 
s[dK> could have estpdled them by force (A.D. 409). 

The day of infontry indeed was now gone by la Southern 
Europe; they continued to exist, not as ^ core and strength 
of the army, but as a subsidiary force — used as I^t troops 
in the day of battle, or to garrison fortresses, or to penetrate 
woods or mountains where the horseman could not pierce his 
way. Roman and barbarien alike (threw tiie>r vigour Into the 
organisation of their cavalry. 

This tendency was only emphasised by the appearaaec on the 
Imperial frontier of the Huns, anew race of horsemen, formidable 
by their numbers, their rapidity of movement, and the constant 
rain of arrows which they wouhl pour in without allowing their 
enemy to close. In their tactics they were the prototypes of the 
hordes of Alp Arslan, of iGengbix, and Of Tambrlane. The 
dacnce of tiw Huns >on the Roman army was very marked ■ 
profiting by their Oxaimple, the Roman trooper added the bow to 
his eqtt^mOnt , and in the fifth century the native force of the 
empifc had come to tesemble that of its old enemy tbs Parthian 
state of the first century, the choicer corps being compOsed of 
housemen in mail armed with bow and lance. Mixed with these 
horse-archers fought squadrons of the Teutonic Foederatt, armed 
with the lance alone. Such were the troops of Actius and 
Ricimer, the army which faced the Huns on thi' plain of ChalonS 

That decisive battle was pre-eminently a chvalry engagement. 
On each side horse-archer and lancer faced horse-archar and 
lancer — Aetius and his Romans leagued with Theodoricb Visi- 
gotbk chivalry— -Attila’s hordes of Hunnish Hght horse backed 
by l^e steadied troops of his Genfian subjects, the ' Ostrogoths^ 
Gnpidae, HeniU^ >Scyrri, and Rugiana* The Frankish allies of 
ABtitts OMSK have been the lai^^ body of footmoldfery 'On tiw 
&lM,4bat,iiiiie heOrtiothing of their expioHs in the battki^ Tbfe 
by superidr tantics, hMt by riwfiriliadi 
blfcdlmdMrieiiWTfKNjiit bfnrfngi been the»^big'dowidbf 4 i b B Mtii^ 
bR TbOechtrie’s beanriee Vidigodiie thafseoHn *(ik.P. 
fieftaMy-wbt ^ ttoopsi cnpbe (niM'lHi;ti 4 lMii 
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CHAt^TER II 


' COMMENCEMENT OF THE SUPREMACY OF CAVALRY. 

PELTSAUIUS AND THE GOTHS 

A.D. 450-552 

^ trace out in further detail the meaning of the wars of the 
J[ fifth century is unnecessary. But it must be observed 
that, as the years of its middle course rolled on, a divergence 
began to be seen between the tendencies of the Eastern 
and the Western Empire. In the West the Foederati became 
the sole military force of any importance. One of their chiefs, 
the Suevian Ricimer, made and unmade emperors at his good 
pleasure for some twenty years. A little later, another, the 
Scyrrian adventurer Odoacer, broke through the old spell of 
the Roman name, dethroned !he last emperor of the West, and 
ruled Italy as a Teutonic king, though he thought well to 
legalise his usurpation by begging the title of Patrician ^rom 
Zeno, the emperor at Constantinople (476 A D.). 

In the East the declmc of the native troops never reached 
the depth that it attained in the West, and the Foederati never 
became masters of the situation. That Byzantium did not fall a 
p#cy to a Ricimer or an Odoacer seems mainly to be due to the 
Elnperot Leo i. (457-474), who took warning by contemt)orary 
events in Italy, and determined that — even at the Cost of milithty 
eflieie!ney*-*4the native army must be kept up a[s a coufitei^olse 
fco the Teutonic auxiliaries. He unscrupUlotisly sler^ A$par, tKe 
g^t'Gtrinaii captain whose preponderaheO he dreaded, 
he himself owed his throne to AspaFs services. At fehe'^ame time 
he incieesed the proportion of Romans to Foederati in his hosts. 
His miecdssor Zeno (474-491) continued this ivbirk, hnd linage 
hhhsdir noteworthy as the first emperor who ptoperly utilb^ 
the military virtues of the Isaurians-^the rough and h^y pvoH 
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i^inciais df th^ touthem mountains of Atia Midon^ These ^ild 
highlanders had hitherto been looked upon as intractable and 
troublesome subjects. Zeno showed that their courage could be 
employed to d^cnd instead of to plunder their more quiet 
netghl^rs. He dealt with them as William Pitt dealt with the 
Celts of the Scottish hills thirteen hundred years later — formed 
them into numerous regiments and tatight them to become 
soldiers insteac) of mere cattle^Hftei ^ Zeno also enlisted 
Armenians and other inhabitants of the Roman frontier of the 
East, and handed over to in^ -successor an army in which the 
barbarian element was adequately rounteriioi^ed by the native 
troops. He had done another lood service to the empire by 
inducing the Ostrogoths, the most tormidahio of his Teutonic 
auxiliaries, to miqiatc en to Italy. It would have been 

an evil day for the East if Thcodoric, after routing so many of 
Zenos generals and ravaging so many of his provinces, had 
determined to stay behind in the Balkan peninsula. But, moved 
by the .emperor’s suggestions and sent forth with his solemn 
sanction, the Ostrogoth led off his j)eople to win a new home, 
and left Moesia and Macedonia ravaged and ruined indeed, but 
free of barbarian settlers (489). 

Under the comparatively peaceful reigns of Zenos successors, 
Anastasius and Justin (49i““S27\ the Eastern JCmpire was able to 
recover a considerable measure of strength, military and 

financial. A small pamphlet which has come down to us from 
this time shows us how entirely the strength of its army now 
lay in the cavalry arm. A certain Urbicius — a tactician of the 
closet, not a practical soldier — dedicates to the Emperor 
Anastasius “an original device to enable infantry to resist horse- 
men.” Prefacing his remarks by a statement that a new theory 
of the defensive is needed to meet the conditions of the day, he 
proposes to resuscitate the ancient Macedonian phalanx. But 
the projecting barrier of pikes, which formed the essential feature 
of that body, is not to be composed of the weapons of the Soldiery 
tiiftmselm. The men are to retain their equipment with the 
bow and Javeliiwfor apparently the whole Roman infiMitry wore 
time furnished with missile weaipons< But each docury is 
to tak# with ft E'l^ck^horse loaded wRh shott beams^ set 
fpeqr**b|lfdes. When the enemy comes in sight, th^ beams are 
tp)ieJhw»tii)y |)ilace4 in line before the front. of the wpa* to 

^ Diodettsn, however, had raised two Iiaiirian legions, which appear to UwMfIfaa' 
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pfi^ni. iHMick ,qiay b^,^%pef:tB4 from «U i^(l€i^« the uiAuitiy 
Me tp r^iige thefi^elv«$ iii a hollow ^uAre» coveiied on all «ida$ 

t^e spikes, and heama '' The harhariana phAEging a^ith their 
y|Ria)^ea^long:ini|petaosity, the cAev0ux-d^'/r$s4> vfiW bring them 
to>a audden stop^ then the constant rain of missiles from our men 
will strike down rank after rank before the>^ can overturn the 
machines, and they will infallibly be routed, more especially if the 
corners of the square are strengthened with the bcdistae ^ which 
each corps carries with it ” 

The weak points of this rather childish device are at once 
obvious* It presupposes that the infantry will always have 
time to form square, and that every pack-horse’s burden will be 
unloaded with equal celerity — for obviously a single break in the 
continuity of the line of obstacles would be fatal. Moreover, it 
condemns the troops using it to complete immobility; theJr 
square once formed, they cannot move, and must remain 
rooted to the spot as long as the enemy has a single unbroken 
squadron left. Moreover, if the barbarians under cover of a 
charge send parties of dismounted men to pull away a few of the 
chevaux-de-fnse^ it is practically certain that they must succeed at 
some point or other. At the best the de\ice only aspires to pre- 
serve the troops who use it from being cut to pieces — it cannot 
enable them to take the offensive, and an army condemned to 
an eternal defensive can never deal a decisive blow. 

As a matter of fact, the experiment was never tried, and the 
army of the East continued to depend for victory on its horse* 
men, native and Foederate. By a fortunate chance, the wars of 
the generation which followed* that of Urbicius and his master 
Anastasius are described to us in great detail by a capable and 
observant eye-witness, Procopius, P'rom him we learn all that 
we can wi$b to know about the East- Roman armyr— its disposir 
tion» orgamsation* and tactics during the second md third 
quarters of the sixth century. 

The viqtorkHis hosts of Justinian, which reconquered ibr lhlt 
empire Italy^ Africa# and Southaro composed <iif 

ab<^ equal sNropurtioas ^ foreiign auxUiariea serving imder their 
own chiefa and of mgukr harive itoops^ The jfoederari weiw 

‘ * tarn mdliWs oa'Ow principle qjf Uie cross&ciw, each Uy sevci«Lt|n 
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fliHU matulgr Twlxmk^--«Gepida^ Henili, and Lombards; but there 
was a not incDnsiderable intermixtore of Huns and a certain 
numbftr ctf Armenians among them« The native eorps were 
partly survjyifig nmpuH — is Procopius’* name Ibr them 
<-Haf theoid standing army ; ^ but to these were added many new 
bodies, raised foi' a particular service or emergency by* oflfkirs to 
whom the empcroif^gave a grant of permission to gather men. 
This was something like the Enj:’lish mctKaiyal system of com- 
missions of array— still mote like the seventeenth - century 
arrangement by which a V^alleristein Or a Mansfeld gathered 
mercenaries under royal sanction, but by the attraction of his 
own name. 

Both among the Foederati and among the native corps the 
cavalry were by far the more important arm. The mailed 
cataphracU or cuirassier*? of the Asiatic provinces win the special 
admiration of Procopius. The paragiaph in which he indicates 
the superiority of the horse-archer of his own day over the 
ancient ihfantry is so characteristic that it i.s worth reproducing. 

‘*Men theie are who call our modern soldiery ‘mere bow- 
men/ and can praise only the troops of old, ‘the shielded 
lcgionarie.s who fought hand to hand with the foe.’ They lament 
that our ancient warlike courage has disappeared in these days, 
and thereby show themselves to be mere ignorant civilians. 
They say that ‘ bowman ’ was from the earliest times a term of 
contempt, not remembering that the archers of Homer’s day — 
for of them they are thinking — were light troops without horse, 
lance, shield, or defensive armour, who came on foot to the battle 
and skulked behind a comrade’s shield or took cover behind a 
stone. Such archers of course could neither defend themselves 
adequately nor set upon the enemy with confidence : they were 
mdreiurtive hoverers on the edge of battle. Moreover, they were 
such weak and un$kiUed shootets th^t they only drew the bow* 
string to ithe breast* ao that the artt>^ flew aimlessly and 
hably4id no barm. > ^ 

»» Now4>iir howe*archers are very difinrenti men. i.They coaae 
t0t\m fight etnnissed and greaved to the^ktiee. They bear boat 
anri^awnsd, hndfor the most part a lance aUd, and a ilttte shMdl 
abmgiromd^a jeft^ahouldcfv woHied with' a straps not a^hpnkUd 
Xfiey affit/apkndtd jtders^ can riaoot while gallop^ >ati«Al 
ailA keep the hrrow^Higfat wkb httnal teade wbefeheridh^iaria 

* W« hewr of Qtnneri itill, bat m hiKw of Ibgioai rti Of them had disappeared. 
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advancing or retreating. They draw the bow-cord not to the 
breast, but to the face, or even to the right ear, so that the missile 
flies so strongly as ahvays to inflict a deadly wound, piercing 
both shield and cuirass with ease. Yet there are men who in 
antique prejudice despise our horse-archers, out Of mere ignor- 
ance and folly. For it is clear and obvious that the grandest 
military results in the wars of our own day have been attained 
by the use of this very arm.” ^ 

The professional soldiers of the sixth century were, in fact, 
entirely satisfied with the system of cavalry tactics which they 
had adopted, and looked with a certain air of superiority on the 
infantry tactics of their Roman predecessors. They thought 
that a cavalry force could be almost self-sufficient, if to the native 
horse-archer were joined the heavier squadrons of the subsidised 
Focdcrati, Lombards, Hcruli, or Gcpiclac, led by their own princes 
and armed with the lance. The one could act as light troops, the 
other as supports, s(^ that the infantry would hardly be needed 
save for garrison duty or service in woods, mountains, or morasses 
where the horseman could not penetrate. There was a certain 
amount of justification for this belief ; the hard-fought battle of 
Daras in the first Pcr-.ian war was mainly won by the cavalry. 
The still more decisive victory of Tricameron, w'hich made an 
end of the Vandal power in Africa, was fought and won by the 
horse alone; the infantry were a march behind, and only arrived 
in the evening when the battle was over. 

Justinian’s army and its achievements were not unworthy 
of the praise which Procopius lavishes upon it: its victories 
were its own, while its defeats were generally due to the wretched 
policy of the emperor, who persisted in dividing up the 
command among many hands — a system which secured 
military obedience at the cost of military efficiency. Justinian 
might, however, plead In his defence that the organisation Of 
the army had become such that it constituted a standing menabe 
to the central power. The system of the Teutonic comitatuSi of 
the war-band ” suirounding a loader to whom the soldiers' are 
bound by a personal tie, had become deieply ingrained in the 
Imperial forces. Always predominant among the' Fdederatl; it 
had spread from tfiem to the native army, otidO^ to the^ systtib 
by whidh dfstinguished oflibers were now allow^ to raise cor^ 
of their own for the Iih|ierial service^ kisCead oDbeing meiMy 

> AfiUr 1. 1. 15^. 
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promoted to the commaild of old existing units. In the sixth 
century the monarch had always to dread that the loyalty of the 
troops towards their immediate commanders, fn whose name they 
had been levied, might prevail over their higher duties. For 
generals of note came to be surrounded by bands of retainers 
of a very dangerous size and temper, when they were allowed to 
take into their own bodyguard any s( Idier of the line who 
distinguished himself in action. Belisanus and even the eunuch 
Nar.ses were surrounded by large bodies of tht‘sc devoted com- 
panions.^ The personal followers of the form<*j at the time of 
his Gothic triumphs amounted to no less than seven thousand 
veteran horsemen : it was no \vond<*r that the Romans exclaimed 
that “ the household of a single man has overthrown the kingdom 
of Theodoric." - 

The existence of such a)rps of retainers rendered every 
successful commander a posMblt; Wallenstein — to use a name 
of more modern significance. Thus the emperor, in his desire 
to avert the piedominance of any sineje officer, would join 
several men of discordant views in the command of an army — 
usually with disastrous consequences. This organisnlion of the 
Imperial forces in “ bands,” ^ bodies attached by personal ties 
to their leaders, is the characteristic military form of the sixth 
century. Its normal prevalence is shown by the contemporary 
custom of speaking of each corps by the name oi its command- 
ing officer, and not by any official title. Nothing could be more 
opposed than this usage to old Roman custom."* 

How entirely the efficiency of Justinian's army depended on 
the combination of heavy cavalry with the bow, can best be 
shown by a short description of the three chief victories which 
it won in East and West over its most important foes. 

Earliest in date is the battle of Daras (530), in which 
Hellsarius won his first decisive victory. Daras was an 
important frontier fortress which was threatened by a Persian 
a^my bf forty thousand iiien. Belisarids had gathered about 
twenty-five thousand to prevent the siege being formed. He 

' Procopius^ Ve Bello G^tlhicOf tll. i. 

* Procophis4all$ them afid IrKuerrl^tm, Thci mtual Latin word for them 

W4S BrntelhrUt from BfeceeiM, the caticm-biKltitt, meantni^ httaldMs fed by thdr IM. 

* used by Procopius both tbo sta nd aid of regii^eat, tjho 

rejpment itself. , , 

^ where AmihhiObs would still talk of the '^cbhory (jOarU Thracum,*^ Pro* 
Wdtdd hiR thitti of Thlwctetry^hM'Br^led.^ 
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in anray close. outside the city, so as tb get 
tection if he were beaten. Thecentre^ composed mainly of foot^ 
was much drawn back and refused”; the wings, composed uf 
horse in equal strength, were thrown forward. To prevent a 
breach of continuity between centre and wings, a reserve of six 
hundred chosen Foederate cavalry (Huns) was placed at ea<ih 
flank of the infantry, charged with the duty of supporting lihe 
cavalry wing to which it was nearest Behind the infantry Was 
the general and his personal bodyguard of cuirassiers. The 
whole front of the line was protected by a ditch, broken by 
many open passages left for the free exit or retreat of regiments 
ihnoving forward and back. That it was not a very formidable 
obstacle is shown by the fact that both sides crossed it without 
difficulty more than once in the day. One flank of the whole 
line was covered by an isolated hill ; that the other had any 
such protection we are not told. 

The Persians came on in two lines-^-apparently, like the 
Romans, with horse on the flanks and foot in the centre ; but 
this is not expressly .stated, though we know that the hard 
fighting was all done by the former. The infantry were, as 
Belisarius remarked, “ half-trained rustics, only good for trench 
work and long shooting,’' On the first day there was an 
indecisive skirmish, on the second a pitched battle. 

When the Persians advanced, they came into contact with 
the Roman wings, but not with the ‘‘refused ” centre, which was 
so far drawn back that only arrow-fire was here exchanged when 
the two cavalry divisions on the flanks were already heavily 
engaged. On the Roman left the Persians made some impression 
at first ; but when .they had pushed forward beyond the trench, 
thc}^ were charged in flank by the reserve of Huunish cavalry 
from the left of the lirte of infantiy. At the same time a small 
body of Henile Foederati, which had lain hid on the isolated hill, 
charged them in the rear. They broke and retreated, blit did 
not dis j>ersc or leave the field; The Romans Te-fotmed in their 
first position. 

On the right meanwhile the Persian attack had been far more 
formidable; their commander had placed there the famous corps 
called the ** Immortals ^ and the pick of his other horsemen. In 
the first charge they dtove the Roman cavalry right bofck to 
the gates of Daras. But in so dojing the victorious squadnohs 
became separated from their own erntm# whioh warn now en g a g e d 
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in a duel of missiles with tb6 ^oinan infanltry behind the trench. 
Into the gap. between > the centre and the victorious wing 
Bdisarius threw first the six hundred Huns who flanked hts 
infantry on the right, then the similar body firom the left, which 
he recalled the moment that the danger on that flank was 
ended. He himself with his bodyguard followed. Charged in 
flank and roar by these fresh troops, the Persian left wing fled 
away diagonally, in a direction which completely separated 
them from their own centre. Leaving the rallicscl right wing to 
pursue the fugitives, Belisarius nt»\v threw his Huns and body^ 
guard against tlie ex|Josed flank of the Persian centre. The 
infantry there stationed at once broke and fled, and suffered 
horrible .slaughter. For the rest of the war the Persians never 
again w'ould face the Roman host in the open for a pitched 
battle. 

The main tactical point to be noticed in this fight is the 
deliberate purpose of BcHsarius to keep his infantry out of the 
stress of the fight, and to throw all the burden of the day upon 
the horse. Thib was accomplished by “ refusing ' the centre 
and protecting it with the ditch, W’hilc the w ings were thrown 
forward and so placed as to draw upon themselves the chief 
impact of the enemy. As the Persian had also strengthened 
his wings, all went as Bclisarius desired, and the infantry in the 
centre hardly came to blows at all. If the hostne commander 
had adopted the opposite plan, that of reinforcing his centre 
and making his chief assault on the corresponding part of the 
Roman line, Belisarius would have been able to stop him by 
charging from the flank with his cavalry on to the Persians, 
w^hen they had passed the level of his wings and had got into 
the hollow space in front of the “ refused ” line of infantry. 

Of the two fights which settled the Vandal war we need say 
little; that of Ad Decimum was a mere chance medley,’' 
fought without premeditation in a series of isolated combats. 
It is only noteworthy that the day was mainly won by the 
charge of the Hunnish light cavalry. The second and decisive 
battle, that of Tricameron, was a pure cavalry engagement 
The infantry Was a march to the rear when Belisarius found 
t(ie Vandal host drawn out to oppose him. In spite of this^ the 
great general resolved jto fight at once; he placed his Foedoraite 
horse on one wing, bis regular native cegiments on the other, 
and his own bodyguard, the pick of the army and now several 
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thousand strong, in the centre. The front was covered by a 
small stream, which he hoped that the Vandals might be 
induced to cross, purposing to charge them just at the moment 
when they should be labouring through it. But King Geilamir 
would not take the offensive, and remained unmoved beyond 
the water. Belisarius sent several small detachments across the 
brook, to haras.s the hostile centre and induce it to charge and 
assault him. But the Vandals contented themselves with 
throwing out slightly larger bodies of horse, which drove the 
Romans back over the water, but refused to cross it in pursuit. 
Seeing the enemy grown so cautious, Belisarius concluded that 
they had lost their morale after their previous defeat at Ad 
Decimum, and might be dealt with summarily. Accordingly he 
bade his own centre cross the brook and advance for a serious 
attack. The Vandals thronged around it and gave the general’s 
bodyguard very hard work for some minutes. But when all 
their attention was engrossed in the attempt to surround and 
destroy the Roman centre, Belisarius let loose his two wings and 
bade them cross the brook and do their best. Unprepared for 
a general assault all along the line, and apparently caught in 
flank while endeavouring to encompass the Imperial centre, the 
wings of the Vandal army broke at the first impact of the 
enemy. Their flight uncovered their comrades of the middle 
corps, who were nearly all cut to pieces, together with their 
commander Tzazo, the king’s brother. Geilamir himself played 
a poor part, made no effort to rally his men, and escaped by the 
swiftness of his horse (535). 

So ended the Vandal kingdom, wrecked in less than an hour 
of cavalry fighting. The lesson of the fight was simply tha^ in 
a duel between two bodies of horse, the one which adopts a 
passive defensive, and receives the enemy’s charge at a halt, will 
be scattered, in spite of a decided superiority in numbers. 
Geilamir’s obvious duty was to charge the Roman centre while 
it was hampered in crossing the brook. He refused, allowed 
himself to be attacked, and lost the day. A similar example on 
a small scale was seen in the English heavy cavalry charge 
at Balaclava, thirteen hundred years later* There, too, the 
stronger force of cavalry chose to stand still to receive an 
attack: it bore up for some time against the frontal assault 
of the Scots Greys ^nd 4 naiskiUings« but broke at once and 
iBed in disastrous confusion when its flanks were charged a 
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few minjutes tater by the Royals and 4th and 5th Dragoon 
Guards. 

The Gothic war, the greatest of the three struggles waged by 
Justinian, was essentially a war of sieges and not of battles* In 
the first half of it, indeed, down to Belisarrus' capture of Ravenna, 
there was no single general engagement between the Goths and 
the Imperialists. The decisive event of this part of the struggle 
was the long beleaguering of Rome, from which the Goths retired 
foiled, partly because of their own uiiskilfulness in siegecraft, 
partly because of the deadly fever of the Campagna, which had 
thinned their ranks. But if the sieges were the chief events 
in the struggle of A.D. 535 -40, there were a good many skirmishes 
and minor engagements which served to display the qualities and 
tactics of the two armies. A glance cast round them shows that 
on both sides the cavalry did almost all the fighting, and would 
seem to have been the larger half of the host.^ Infantry were, in 
fact, so little used by Bclisarius, that we read that during the 
third year of the war - many of them procured themselves horses, 
and learned to serve as light cavalry. On one occasion the com- 
manders of the Isaurian archers, who formed the choicest part of 
the foot-soldiery, came to the general complaining bitterly of 
being kept out of the best of the fighting. Bclisarius therefore 
gave them a prominent part in his next sortie, more (wc are told) 
to conciliate such gallant soldiers, than because he thought it 
wise to put them in the forefront of the battle. The result wns 
not happy for the infantry : they were shaken by the headlong 
flight of a party of their own horse, who rode through their 
ranks and put them into confusion. Then the Goths fell on 
them and routed them : the two officers, Principius and Tarmutus, 
who had counselled the sortie, were both slain while trying to 
rally their broken troops.^ The event of the fight only served 
to confirm Bclisarius in his belief in the absolute superiority of 
cavalry. 

The great general's own verdict on the military meaning of 
the war has fortunately been preserved to us. On one occasion 
during the siege of Rome,^ some of his officers asked him how 
he had dared to attack the Gothic power with such a small 
army, and wished to know the causes of the confidence in his 

1 op one occasion we find a force composed of 4500 horse, and pnly 300O foot. 

^ Piocopitta, Z)* Btih Gctt, i. iS. 

, f/W. 
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fmsA suctesft it^hlch he had alvirii^a shoant. 'fieli^ua 
as reported by Procopius, who was himself present, in the fbUkihlir-^ 
ing terms : — “ In the first small stdrfnisbes i^ith the Goths, t ’^was 
always on the look-out to discover what were the strong and 
weak points in their tactics, in order to accommodate my 'own to 
them, so as best to make up for my numerical inferiority. I 
found that the chief difference between them and us was that 
our own regular Roman horse and our Hunnish Foederati are all 
capital horse-bowmen, while the enemy has hardly any knowledge 
whatever of archery. For the Gothic knights use lance and 
sword alone, while their bowmen on foot are always drawn up 
to the rear under cover of the heavy squadrons. So their horse- 
men are no good till the battle comes to close quarters, and can 
easily be shot down while standing in battle array before the 
moment of contact arrives. Their foot archers, on the other 
hand, will never dare to advance against cavalry, and so keep too 
far back.” Hence there was no coherence between the two 
arms in the Gothic host ; the knights were always wanting to get 
to close quarters, while the bowmen preferred long shooting, and 
were nervously anxious not to be exposed to a cavalry charge. 
Thus it generally came to pass that the former, teased by 
the Roman arrows, were always making reckless and premature 
charges, while the latter, when they saw the horsemen beaten, 
absconded without thinking for a moment of retrieving the 
battle. 

The clear-sightedness of Belisarius, and his complete apprecia- 
tion of the weak point of the Gothic host, is best shown by a 
short account of the one great pitched battle which distinguished 
the war, though in that engagement the great general himself 
was not present. The fight of Taginae (552), which finally 
brought the struggle to an end, was won by the eunuch Narses, 
who, in spite of his training as a mere court chamberlain, showed 
military talents not inferior to Belisarius* own. His triumph 
was all the more striking because the Goths were now headed, 
not by the slow and incapable Witiges, with whom Belisarius 
had to deal, but by King Baduila, a gallant and exjperienced 
soldier, who had beaten the East- Romans in a score of minor 
fights, and thoroughly knew the tactics and methods of his 
adversaries. 

Taginae lies just below the central watershed of the 
Apennines, near the modern Gubbio. The Goth had wished 
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to defend the mountain-line, but while he guarded the main pa«!s, 
Narses slipped over by a side path, and appeared on the lower 
spurs of the western side of the range, at the head of the narrow 
valley down which runs the Chiascio, one of the affluents of the 
Tiber. Baduila arrived in time to seize the outlets of the valley, 
and to draw up his army so as to force Narses to fight, or else 
to make a perilous retreat back over a difficult pass, and in the 
face of a daring enemy. The scene of the battle was a small 
upland plain pressed in between the hills, with a brea<lth of 
perhaps two mih s of ground suitable for the movement 
cavalry. The two armies seem to have stretched across the 
level ground on an equal front, though the Imperialists had a 
considerable superiority in numbers. In front of the extreme 
left of Narses’ position there was a small steep isolated hill which 
would have given good cover for an attack on that flank of his 
army. This he occupied with a small body of infantry ; on the* 
night before the battle the Gothic king tried to seize it, but the 
squadron of horse which he sent forward for that purpose could 
not make its way up the steep path which led to the summit of 
the mound, and was driven down with loss. 

In accordance with Gothic custom, Baduila put all his con- 
fidence in his horsemen, who seem to have formed a good half 
of his host. They included all the flower of his nation, and were 
strengthened by many hundreds of German mercenaries who 
had, at one time and another, deserted the Imperial standards in 
order to serve under a leader in whom they recognised the last 
of the hero-kings of old. Baduila ranged his horsemen in the 
front line ; the whole of his infantr)', mostly archers, formed a 
second line in his rear. It was his purpose to carry all before 
him by a single charge there was to be no skirmi.shing or slow 
advance, but by a sudden unexpected onslaught he hoped to 
break through the Roman centre, where, as he could see with 
his own eyes, there appeared to be only infantry opposed to 
him. It was his object to get at the enemy as quickly as possible, 
in order to avoid the showers of arrows which were the strongest 
defence of the Imperialist troops. Delaying his attack all the 
morning, he suddenly hurled his whole army forward at the 
time of the midday meal, when he hoped to find Narses off his 
guard. 

To meet the Gothic attack, the eunuch-general had adopted 
an order of battle which seems to have been of his own invention ; 
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at any rate it had not been hitherto employed by any general 
in the wars of that age. He had composed his centre of the 
pick of his Foederate troops, eight or ten thousand Lombards, 
Gepidae, and Ileriili, whom he had ordered to dismount from 
their horses and use their lances on foot. U'his employment of 
mailed horsemen as infantry recalls King Edward III. s device 
at Cregy ; still more so does the rest of Narses’ battle-array, 
for on each flank of the dismounted h^'oederati he had ranged 
his Roman foot-archers, four thousand on each wing ; they were 
slightly advanced in a curved half-moon, so that an enemy 
advancing against the centre would find himself in an empty 
space, half encircled by the bowmen and exposed to a rain of 
arrows from both sides. To protect the archers, the native 
Roman horse-soldiery, not dismounted, were arrayed immedi* 
ately in their rear. Finally, on the left wing, where the isolated 
hill already described projected in front of the line, two detached 
bodies of cavalry were stationed, thrown out at an angle from 
the main line. The object of these was to deliver a side attack 
on the Gothic infantry, if it should advance close in the rear 
of its horse, and so expose itself to being rolled up from the 
flank. 

The peculiarity of this formation was the combination of 
heavy masses of dismounted cavalry, armed with the lance and 
arrayed in close phalanx, with flanking bodies of archers. In- 
fantry had so long given up any idea of resisting horse by a 
level front of spears, that liaduila seems to have had no idea of 
the strength of the tactics that were opposed to him. Even the 
historian who wrote the tale of the campaign ascribes a political 
and not a military purpose to Narses’ order of battle. Prr'Cvjpius 
tells us that he distrusted the Lombards and Gepidae, thinking 
that they might retire, or even join the enemy, because of their 
sympathy and admiration for Baduila, and that he dismounted 
them to prevent their moving. But this very inadequate reason 
is evidently not the true one, for at Casilinum, the other great 
victory of the eunuch-general, a similar order was employed 
when there was no question of disloyalty among the Foederati. 

At midday the Gothic king suddenly bade his horsemen 
charge ; they made for the hostile centre, leaving the wings of 
archers alone — a terrible mistake, much like that which the 
French knights committed at Cregy. For when they reached 
the centre of the semicircle formed by the Roman army, they 
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began to fall by hundreds beneath the converging fire from the 
flanks. So disordered were the Gothic knights by their heavy 
loss, and by the plunging and swerving of hundreds of wounded 
or riderless horses in their ranks, that their charge slackened to 
a very slow pace, and it was only after a long time, and with 
"^great difficulty,^ that they penetrated to the mass of dis- 
mounted Foederati in the Roman centre. Having lost all the 
advantage of a sudden impact, they did not break the line of 
spears, and the battle resolved itself into a hand-to-hand fight 
along a contracted front. Here the horsemen surged up anil 
down for .several hours, vainly trying to make a gap, and being 
shot down all the time by the volleys of arrows from the flanks 
Their own foot, who should have helped them by keeping the 
Roman archers engaged, did not advance far enough to the 
front, being appaienll)’ afraid to expose themselves to the risk 
of a side-stroke from N arses' detached body of horse on the left 
witig. 

At last, at eventide, the Goths were thoroughly tired out 
and after one final effort the great mass of wearied and dis- 
heartened horsemen gave back and began to retire. Narscs at 
once charged them with his Roman cavalry, who had a.s yet done 
no work and were quite fre.sh. Then the Goths broke and fled, 
and in their disorderly flight rode over their own infantry, who 
in the confusion did not open their ranks to let the fugitives 
through, but stood helpless and amazed. 

So ended in complete success the fii^'i experiment in tlic 
combination of pike and bow which modern history shows. It 
is an interesting point of speculation to decide what would have 
happened if Haduila had either commenced the battle with the 
advance of his foot-archers sujjported by part of his horse, or 
launched some of his cavalry at the Roman bowmen before 
charging the dismounted men in the hostile centre. The whole 
conduct of the battle on his side is so unworthy of his previous 
fame, that we are tempted to accept the story told by Procopius, 
that he was mortally wounded at the beginning of the great 
charge, and that his men fought all the afternoon without a 
leader. But the alternative tale which tells how he escaped 
unhurt from the field, fled through the night, and was slain in a 
chance medley by a small body of pursuing horsemen, has 

* 7roXXu>i^ re dyijK^artav KaicCfv efs velpav i\B6vre% re Kai es ru>¥ voXffilw 
d^Kovro tV irapdra^ti' (Proc,, D( Bell. Gott. iv, 32). 
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generally been accepted by historians — perhaps merely because 
it presents more picturesque details.^ 

Narses had barely stamped out the last embers of the Gothic 
war, and received the surrender of the few fortresses which held 
out after the battles of Taginae and the Sarno, when he was 
called upon to encounter a new and altogether different race of 
antagonists. A great Fiankish host, under the brothers Lothar 
and Buccclin,the generals of Theudebert of Austrasia, came push- 
ing down into the peninsuLi, to prevent the Imperialists from 
enjoying the fruits of their victories. Unlike the Goths, the 
Franks were a nation of foot-soldiers armed with spear, sword, 
and axe ; we shall deal with their methods of warfare in the next 
chapter. At Casilinum in Campania, not far from the battlefield 
of the Sarno where the Goths had made their last stand, Narses 
met and vanquished the eighty thousand men of Buccclin by a 
varied application of the same tactics which he had used against 
Jiaduila on the field of Taginae. 

The Franks were wont to adv^ance in a deep column or 
wedge, which was too solid to be easily broken by a flank 
attack : if assailed from the side during its advance, it halted, 
fronted to the exposed point, and beat off the assailants. 
Well acquainted with these tactics, Narses prepared a dread- 
ful snare for the Franks. He ranged his foot-archers and other 
infantry in the centre, placed a chosen band of dismounted 
Foederati behind them, and arrayed his native Roman cavalry, 
all horse-archers, in two long wing.s. The Frankish column 
came rushing down on the centre, and scattered the front line 
of regular infantry and the .second line of archers behind them 
without any great difficulty. It then came into contact \viLh the 
Heruli and other Foederati who lay behind the light troops, and 
began to push them back. But at this moment Narses wheeled 
inwards both his wings of horse and threatened to charge the 
flanks of the advancing mass. The Franks were at once forced 
to halt, and made ready to receive the attack of the cavalry. 
But instead of letting his horsemen close, Narses halted them 
a hundred yards from the enemy, and bade them empty their 
quivers into the easy target of the great weltering mass of 
spearmen. The Franks could move neither to front nor flank, for 
fear of breaking their array and letting the horsemen into the 
gaps, hence they stood' helpless, exposed to a shower of missiles 

^ Proc., De Bell, Gott, iv. 35. 
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to which they could make no reply. Their stubborn bravery kept 
them rooted to the spot for some hours, but at last they lost heart, 
and bey^an to tail off to the rear, the one side on which they were 
not surrounded. Waiting till they were well shaken and lapsing 
into disorder, Narses ordered a general charge. His horsemen 
rode through and through the broken column, and made such a 
slaughter that it is said that only five of Buccelin’s army got 
away from the field. 

With this last victory of the Roman army of the East in Italy 
we may close the transition period in the ivstory of thn art of 
war. The old classical forms have long vam-^hed, and with the 
appearance of the I'ranks on the fu'M wt ieel that \vc have 
arrived at the beginning of the Middle 
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CHAPTER I 


THE VISIGOTHS, I.OMHARDS, ANG FRANKS 

W HEN we leave the discussion of the military art of 
the later Romans, and pass on to investigate that of 
the Teutonic kingdoms which were built uj)on the ruins of the 
Western Flmpire, we are stepping from a region of comparative 
light into one of doubt and obscurity. If, in spite of our 
possessing military manuals like that of Vegetius, ofhcial 
statistics such as the Notitia Diji:^nitatuiJi, and histories written 
by able soldiers like Ammianus and Procopius, we still find 
difficult points in the Roman art of war, what can we expect 
when our sole literary material in Western Europe consists of 
garrulous or jejune chronicles written by Churchmen, a few 
fragments of ancient poems, and a dozen codes of Teutonic 
laws ? To draw up from our fragmentary authorities an estimate 
of the strategical importance of the Persian campaigns of 
lleraclius is not easy; but to discover what were tlie jjarticular 
military causes which settled the event of the day at I'estry or 
the Guadelete, at Deorham or the Heavenfield, is absolutely 
impossible. We can for some centuries do little more than give 
the history of military institutions, arms, and armour, with an 
occasional side - light on tactics. Often the contemporary 
chronicles will be of less use to us than stray notices in national 
codes or songs, the quaint drawings of illuminated manuscripts, 
or the mouldering fragments found in the warrior’s barrow. 

It is fortunate that the general characteristics of .the period 
render its military history very simple. By the sixth century 
the last survivals of Roman military skill had disappeared in 
the West. No traces remained of it but the clumsily-patched 
walls of the great cities. Of strategy there could be little in an 
age when men strove to win their ends by hard fighting rather 
than by skilful operations or the utilising of extraneous 

41 
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advantages. Tactics were stereotyped by the national 
organisations of the various peoples. The true interest of the 
centuries of the early Middle Ages lies in the gradual evolution 
of new forms of military efficiency, which end in the establish- 
ment of a military ca.ste as the chief power in war, and in the 
decay among most races of the old system which made the 
tribe arrayed in arms the normal fighting force. Intimately 
connected with this change was an alteration in arms and 
equipment, which transformed the outward appearance of war 
in a manner not less complete. The period of transition may 
be considered to end in the eleventh century, when the feudal 
knight had established his superiority over all descriptions of 
troops pitted against him, from the Magyar horse-bowmen of 
the East to the Danish axemen of the North. The fight of 
Hastings, the last notable attempt of unaided infantry to with- 
stand cavalry in Western Europe for two hundred years, serves 
to mark the termination of the epoch. 

The Teutonic kingdoms which were founded in the fifth 
century within the limits of the Western Empire were some of 
them established by races accustomed to fight on horseback, 
some by races accustomed to fight on foot. All the tribes 
which had their original habitat in the plains beyond the 
Danube and north of the Euxinc .seem to have learned horse- 
manship: such were the Goths, both Eastern and Western, 
the Lombards, Gepidae, and Heruli. The races, on the other 
hand, which had started from the marshes of the Lower 
Rhine or the moors of North Germany and Scandinavia were 
es.sentially foot - soldiery ; the Franks, Saxons, Angles, and 
Northmen were none of them accustomed to fight on horseback. 
The sharp division between these two groups of peoples is all 
the more curious because many tribes in each group had been 
in close contact with the Romans for several centuries, and it 
might have been expected that all would have learned a similar 
lesson from the empire. Such, however, was not the case : the 
Fratiks of the fifth century, though their ancestors the Chamavi 
and Chatti had been for four hundred years serving the Romans 
as auxiliaries when they were not fighting them as enemies, 
seem singularly uninfluenced by their mighty neighbours ; while 
the Goths under similar conditions had profoundly modified 
their armament and customs. In the days of the breaking-up 
of the Western Empire the Franks seem no more advanced 
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than races like the Saxons and Angles, whose relations with 
Rome had begun late and continued comparatively slight. To 
a certain extent this must have come from the fact that the 
emperors had been wont to encourage each band of auxiliaries 
to keep to its own national arms and equipment. In the fourth 
and fifth centuries, as Mommsen observes, each I'cutonic corps 
of mercenaries seems to hav’e been valued more, in proportion 
as it had assimilated itself less to the Roman model. In spite 
of this, it is astonishing to find lli< Franl s of Chlodoxech still 
destitute of all body-armour and wholly nnticcustuined to fight 
on horseback. Our snrijrise is only the greater when we find 
that the Imperial host had actually incliMled an ala or two of 
Frankish cavalry* in the year 400. E\idcntly the Roman 
teaching had taken no hol(l on the bulk of the race, and its 
methods of fighting had remained unaltered. 


(L> The Visigoths, 600-711. 

We have already spoken of the Gothr», and their pre- 
ponderant use of cavalry in war. We ha\e seen the Visigoths 
of Theodoric charging the Huns on the Catalaiinian plain, and 
the Ostrogoths of Badiiila fretting aw'ay their strength against 
the horse-archers of Narscs. The latter race disappear from 
the stage of history in 553, but their Western kindred survived 
and kept the same warlike customs dowm to the eighth century 
Considered as a military power, the Visigoths were not strong; 
they generally failed in their contests with the foot-soldiery of 
the Franks, and they were shattered with shameful ease by the 
Saracens of Tarik and Musa. It would seem, however, that we 
must ascribe their weakness to political rather than to purely 
military causes. From the first they were too few to hold 
firmly the enormous realm that they had conquered. 'I he 
Suevi could brave them for several generations in the 
Galician hills: the weak chain of Imperial garrisons which 
Justinian had established along the southern coast of the 
Peninsula was able to hold out against them for seventy years. 
The Visigoths of the sixth and still more of the seventh century 
appear to have consisted of a not very numerous aristocracy of 


* e,g. one cantoned in Egypt and another in Mesopotamia occui in the NoMia. 

What is more curious still is that there occurs in the province of Phoenicia an ala 
Saxonum ** ; so that even the Saxons had been formed into cavalry. (Not. Or. 
Thebais, 31-53 ; Mesopotamia, 31-33 ; and Phoenicia, 32-37). 
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nobles, surrounded by war-bands of their personal retainers, 
buccellarii or clientes^ without any solid national body below 
them. The original army of Alaric and Ataulf had been small, 
and the Gothic conquerors could not recruit their numbers by 
amalgamating frankly with the Spanish provincials, owing to 
the fatal bar of religion. Reccared’s conversion to orthodoxy 
(589) seems to have come too late to save the race from 
perishing for want of numbers. From the militaiy point of 
view, the masses of provincials counted for little or nothing ; 
though they seem from the first to have been made liable to service 
in the host, they were unwilling and inefficient auxiliaries.^ 
Amalgamation between them and their masters began .so late 
that it was not quite complete even at the time of the Saracen 
conquest in 711. The ruin of the kingdom was the want of a 
solid middle class of free Goths. For lack of it the strength 
and core of the Visigothic armies consisted of the counts and 
the horsemen of their personal retinues, the oath-bound clientes 
or buccellarii who had made themselves the “ men ” of the 
nobles. This body showed all the faults of feudal armies of a 
later age, fc;r the spirit of loyalty was wanting. The old royal- 
house died out with the slaughter of Amalric in 531, and none 
of the later kings succeeded in founding a permanent dynasty. 
The throne passed rapidly from usurper to usurper, and each 
great man might covet it, and hope some day to snatch at it by 
the aid of his war-band. The provincials passed helplessly 
from hand to hand without asserting any will of their own : the 
later kings utterly failed in their effort to build up a strong 
royal power based on the friendship of the Church and the 
support of the masses. Towards the end of the .seventh 
century there seems to survive no free middle class at all ; 
apparently a process like that which occurred in England after 
the Danish invasions had driven the small freemen to “commend 
themselves ” to the local magnates and become their client.s. 

The Spanish nobles were at the first, like the English 
thegnhood, an aristocracy of service, not of blood. The original 
host of Ataulf which conquered Spain was Visigothic in name, 
but in reality a mixed multitude of Teutons of all sorts. The 
Visigothic nucleus which Alaric had originally commanded in 
Epirus was quite small ; it only swelled to a great army by the 

^ We hear of the Arverni, all provincials without doubt, serving by themselves, 
and under a native leader, in the Visigoth host that fought at Vougle as early as 507. 
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junction of adventurers of all sorts, especially that of the thirty 
thousand Foederati in Italy who joined the invader after the 
murder of Stilicho. Hence in this heteroj^eneous mass there vas 
no generally recognised noble blood, such as was to be h^und 
among more compact nationalities, like the Lombards, Bavarians, 
or Saxons. The only original distinction caine from being 
promoted to official command by the king But the nvai who 
had once been given the appointment of “count” or “ duke ” 
grew wealthy, acquired lands, and cumulated clients 'J’heir 
descendants in a few generations foimeil ii true nobilit)' based 
on wealth and local influence. The majontyof tlu* provincial 
governors were drawn from their ranks, anti they lesented iii a 
body the attempts of strong-i landed kings to '.upi’isedo their 
class in office by the prefernenit of (»bvnre but loyal members 
of the royal convtatu:^. tdiindaswinth 041- 05c ) and VVamba 
(’672-680; tamed them for a short time, but the moment that 
the sceptre passed to wcriker hands, the aristocracy asserted 
itself again. At the moment when the monarchy fell in 711, it 
had become wholly feudalisi‘d : tlio nobli^s and bishops were 
the real masters of the realm. 

The stream of Spanish annals is such a scanty one that we 
learn very little about the details of the interminable civil wars 
of the sixth and seventh centuries. Towards the end of the 
latter the chronicles fail altogether, and the Egicas and 
Rodericks of the last days of the realm me mere names to us. 
It is certain, however, that by the end the seventh century 
the Visigothic kings were at their wits’ end to keep up the 
numbers of their army; a notable law of Wamha gives the 
best proof of it. He orders that “ every man who is to go forth 
in our host, duke or count or castellan, Goth or R(^man, freeman 
or freedman, or holder on a servile tenure of royal domain-land, 
shall bring with him to the expedition a tenth part of his slaves 
armed with weapons of war.” ^ Nothing but the utter want of 
a middle class of warlike small proprietors could account for 
this desperate expedient being tried. A similar deduction may 
be made from the fact that another law of Wamba orders even 
clerical landholders to come to the host with their armed slaves. 
Of the organisation of the army we know only that the counts 
led the levies of their own districts, each of which corresponded 
as a rule to an ancient Roman civitas. Under the counts were 

’ Ltx Visigotkoruniy ix. 2, g. 
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thiufads or thousand-men, and centenarii or hundred-men, whose 
duty was to collect the host each in his own locality. In time 
of peace the count and thousand-man were judges and governors, 
like an English ealdorman ; in lime of war they look the field 
at the head of the whole levy en masse. Gothic or Roman, of 
their district. Spanish armies, therefore, were often very 
numerous, but they were disorderly, undisciplined, and generally 
very half-hearted in their service. The masses of provincials 
cared nothing for their ephemeral kings, and thought much 
more of propitiating their local despots, the counts. Hence 
rebellious nobles could generally rely on the service — slack 
and unwilling though it might be — of the inhabitants of their 
government. By the seventh century the majority of these 
inhabitants had become the “ men ” of their rulers, who thus 
reached such a pitch of greatness that we find them called, 
even in state documents, tyrannic as if they were independent 
princes. 

The Gothic nobles and their war-bands fought on horseback, 
“ gaudent cquorum praepeti cursu,” as Isidore of Seville wrote in 
615;^ though, when necessary, they would dismount. Their great 
weapon was the lance ; their bodies were covered with harness 
of ring-mail or .scale-armour, and their heads by crested helms, 
probably of the same shape as those worn by their neighbours 
the Franks. They bore round shields, swords, and daggers 
{semispatJia, scrama). The mace and axe were not unknown 
to them ; the use of the latter they had learned from the Franks, 
and they therefore called it fraimsca, 7'hat defensive armour 
was fairl}" common may be deduced from the fact that King 
Erwig (680) ordered that even of the slaves whom the bishops 
and nobles led to the host, some should wear a mail-shirt, 
though the majority were only expected to come with shield, 
spear, sword, scnima, or bow and sling.^ The word employed 

e.i^ in some of WanilWs icsrnpts. 

The passages on weapons m Isidoie of Seville’s Etymi>logicon are so pedantic, 
and so stuffed with quotations from Viigil and Lucan, that we might be tempted at 
first to dismiss them as wholly useless repetitions of Roman usage. But this would be 
unjust to the author, who shows that he is not wholly neglectful of the things of his 
own day by making notes on the scrama-semispatha, and adding a mention of the 
“ secures quas et iiispani ab usu Francorum per derivationem franciscas vocant.” It is 
to be noted also that he has no account of the old Roman breast and back harness of 
p'ate under lorica, and only catalogues the mail-shirt of rings and the lorica iquantea 
of scales. See Etym, xviii. g 11, 13, 18. 

* Lex Vi^igof/wrupn, iv. § 9. 
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for the mail-shirt is zaba, the same which Maurice and Leo use 
for the armour of the Byzantine cavalry-soldier, and not biunia 
{byrnie\ the common term of the Franks, Saxons, and other 
Teutonic tribes of the North. 

The provincial levies, as opposed to the rounts and Iheii 
clientcs^ were great masses of unarmoured infantry, like tht‘ old 
English fyrd, armed with rude and miscellaneous wca{)ons, and 
serving much against their wdll. There w'as little or no infusion 
of Gothic blood amongst them, and ir sei \ ice was perfunctory 
unwilling, and inefficient 

The Visigoths seem to ha\e had a greater skill in the poliorcctic 
art than many of their leutonic kinsmen. Probably it was 
picked up from the East-Koinan.^ during the long sieges of 
the haven-towns of South Spain during tlie reigns of Keccared, 
Sisibut, and Swinthila, when for a whole generation (5(So-62o) 
the main polilual obj<*ct of the kings was to recover the 
ports of Andalusia and Algarve, which the folly of Athanagild 
had betrayed to the generals of Justitiian. W'e find that the 
Visigoths were accjuainted with the funda and balista, which 
threw respectively stone balls and darts, that they used the ram 
iaries\ and aided its work with the pliiieus (shelter-hurdle) and 
the musculus for digging into the foundations of walls. In the 
one siege of which we have considerable details, that in which 
Wamba look Nisincs in 673, the ram, the stone-throwing 
machine, and fire-arrows arc de.scribed as ie use.^ 

The end of the Visigoths a^. a iniliUii^ l^ovver was sudden 
and disgraceful. How far the immediate cause of the lo.ss of 
the battle of the Guadclete was disloyalty c^n the part of the 
counts, or slackness on the part of their subjects in the provincial 
levies, or a deficiency of properly - equipped figliting men, we 
cannot tell. The details of the fatal day are lost ; nor have 
we sufficient notices of any Spanish wars of the previous century 
to enable us to construct a full account of the tactics of the 
Visigothic army. 

(II.) The Lombards, 568-774. 

Concerning the Lombards, the last of the Teutonic races 
whose strength lay in their horsemen, we have far more know- 
ledge. They were in much more direct touch with the Eastern 

> See Archbishop Julian's Life of IVamba, the last really tletailed pif^c of 
Visigothic history which survives. 
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Empire than any of their brethren during the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries, so that we have a certain amount of 
information bearing on them from Byzantine sources. Their 
early legends have been preserved by the excellent Paul the 
Deacon, who also furiiishes us with a sketch of their later 
annals, abounding in those picturesque tales which, though they 
may not be accurate history, are invaluable as giving the 
manners and customs of the race. In addition we can draw on 
the information contained in the code of laws drawn up by 
Rothari (643) and the supplements appended by his successors. 

Like all the races that have ever dwelt by the Middle Danube, 
they were essentially a race of horsemen. The primitive folk- 
tales recorded by Paul show it very clearl}^ ; on their first actual 
appearance on the stage of history it is equally manifest. Pro- 
copius records how they ^ent to Narses tw^o thousand five hundred 
horsemen of noble birth, and three thousand of lesser race who 
were the attendants and squires of the others. If they dismounted 
at Taginae to stand the Gothic charge, it was by Narses' order ; 
the old general had resolved to make his centre solid by placing 
there his steadiest auxiliaries.^ A little later, when they invade 
Italy on their own account, we read of every king and duke and 
hero fighting with lance and war-horse at the head of his men. 
One interesting passage in I'aul gives us the armament of the 
Lombard knight — helm and mail-shirt, and even greaves, which 
last many Western races had not adopted even three centuries 
later,^ In another, wc read of the great lance {contus\ so 
strong that a Lombard champion, who had pierced a Byzantine 
horseman through the body, actually lifted him from hi^' saddle 
and bore him aloft wriggling on the weapon's poiiit.^ The 
other great Lombard weapon was the broadsword {spathd)^ 
which seems to have been worn at all times,*^ not merely when 
the warrior was equipped for war. On one occasion only do 
we hear of a hero fighting with a club, and then only because his 
lance was not to hand.® Though acquainted with the bow,® they 
do not seem to have used either it or the javelin to any extent 

^ Not, we need hardly repeat, because he wished to prevent troops of doubtful 
loyalty from leaving the field. 

^ ‘‘Loricam suam, galeam, atque ocreas tradidit diacono, ct caetera arma*’ 
(Paul. V. 40). 

Ibiit V. 10. ‘ 

In Paul. vi. § 51 it is worn at the king’s council board ; in vi. § 38 at a feast. 

® Ibid^ vi. § 52. • Ibid, v. § 33, 
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in war. It was always on lance and war-horse that they placed 
their reliance, like the Goths, who had held the plains of 
Northern Italy before them. It was always on horseback that 
their plundering bands crossed the Alps to ravage Provence and 
Dauphind, faced the Bavarians on the Upper Adige, or pursued 
the Slovenes of Carinthia when they dared to molest the borders 
of Friuli. From a passage in the Tactica of Leo the Wise we know 
that, when hard pressed and surrounded, the Lombard knights 
would turn their horses loose, and flgJit bark to back in a solid 
mass, with spears levelled outwardsd It must have been only 
in dire extremity that they would do sn Paul the Deacon 
tells in one characteristic passage relating to a Lombard defeat, 
how Argait the Schulthei^s v\as slain ^\lth many of his men 
because he must needs spur his horse up an almost inaccessible 
slope to attack the plundering bands oi the Carinihian Slavs. 
His duke Ferdulf had taunted him with the words, “ Arga 
[slothful] is your name and y<mr nature too.” To vindicate his 
courage, Argait and his horsemen charged up the steep slope and 
were destroyed by the great stones which the Slavs rolled down 
on them, whereas, if they had dismounted and turned the 
position, they were “ men many and brave enough to have 
destroyed thousands of such foes.” • 

It is perhaps worth noting that the horse appears more fre- 
quently in the Lombard laws than in those of any other Teutonic 
people. There are countless clauses rclaifng to horse-stealing, 
to horse-breeding, to the valuation of horse:>, to assaults such as 
throwing a man off his horse {meenvorp/iifi), to accidents caused 
by the kick of a hor.se, to the buying and selling of horses. A 
war-horse with its trapping was valued as high as one hundred 
solidi, twice the value of the life of a household slave, and twu- 
thirds of that of a free Lombard of low degree.® The king’s 
breed of chargers was highly esteemed, and the gift of one of 
them to a retainer or a high official was a great mark of favour. 

The Lombards, unlike the Franks, Visigoths, and Saxons, 
were not a collection of war-bands, nor a mixed multitude of 
diverse races,^ but a compact national body moving down e/i 
masse with wives and children, flocks and herds, to occupy the 

' Leo Sapiens, Tactica^ xviii. § 81. * Paul. vi. § 24. 

■ See Laws of Rothari and Luitprand, passim, 

* Though there were many Saxons and broken men of small tribes with Alboin 
(Paul. ii. § 26, iii. § 5), yet the great majority were Lombards. 
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well-nigh depopulated plain of Northern Italy. But there was a 
disintegrating force among them ; this was the want of a per- 
manent royal house. Even before the conquest of Italy by 
Alboin, their dynasty, according to their own legends, had 
changed several times. Alboin was only the second of his 
race who had reigned over them. When he died heirless, and 
his immediate successor. Cleph, was slain only a year later, the 
nation could not agree on the choice of a king, and lived for ten 
years without one. But they did not cease to advance and to 
conquer, though they were only led by the dukes ” {heretogas 
or ealdormen, as the Anglo-Saxons would have called them), 
who were the heads of the various fai'as or families which 
made up the nation. Under these princes the Lombards broke 
up into tribal groups ; some entered (jaul to ravage Burgundy ; 
others pushed down the peninsula of Italy, and established the 
duchies of Spoleto and Benevenlo. It was only the pressure of 
a Frankish invasion, aided by the Byzantines, that drove them 
into combination again, and forced them to crown Authari as 
their king. The kingdom thus restored was never so strong as it 
should have been ; the dukes of Spoleto were in practice, if not 
in name, independent of it, and those of Benevento hardly 
ackno^^ lodged its supremacy at all. It was only Luitprand 
(712-744), who reigned but shortly before the Frankish conquest 
of Italy, that welded the Lombards north of Benevento into 
a compact state. 

The warlike organisation of the race, as was the case in all 
the Teutonic kingdoms, was the same which served for civil 
government. The Lombard realm was divided up into duchies ; 
there are said to have been thirty-six, and the men of each 
district rode to war under their duke. These chiefs were 
generally of the old noble blood of the race, eorl-kiriy as the 
English would have called them. Chance has preserved the 
names of some of these old noble families, the houses of Caupus 
and llarodos, Beleo, Anawas, and Hildebohrt. As the realm 
grew stronger, the king sometimes replaced a rebellious duke 
by an officer more directly dependent on YnmseMydLgastaldus \ 
those who had borne this title at first seem to have been the 
governors of cities in the royal domain,^ and the guardians of the 
royal domains within the duchies. There appears to have been a 
large middle class 6f Lombard race, the thing that was so 

^ Dt>mus Nostrae Civitates, Codex Dipl. Lmg, ii, 334. 
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much lacking among the Visigoths of Spain. All Lombards 
small and great were exercitiales (or arhnanni)^ bound to turn 
out at the monarch’s call to war, like the English fyrd. Many, 
both noble and simple, had made themselves the king’s ** men,” 
by the oath of personal devotion. They were called gaismdi^ 
a word corresponding of course to the Anglo-Saxon and, 
like the^w/VA, rode in their lord’s train, anti had their place in 
his hall. The chief of these military retainers were the marpahis 
or constable, the scilpor or shield- be arer, and the banner-bearer 
of the king. The dukes in a similai way Kept srnallci bands of 
gaisindiy but they were never able to make henclinjen of the 
whole of the freemen resident in their durlnc^, as did the counts 
of Visigothic Spain. The number of llic Loinhaids of middle 
fortune was too great to allow of such a usurpation taking place, 
and the kings gasfaldus and schulthciss ^ reeve, as the English 
would have called him ' vvcr present in each duchy, to keep its 
ruler in check, and aflord protection to any freemen whom he 
might strive to oppress.^ 

Having dealt wn’lh Goth and Lombard, we may now turn to 
the T-eutonic kingdoms of the iSiortii, where infantry and not 
horsemen were the main power in war. 


(HI.) The Franks, 600 768. 

The Frankish tilbes whom Chlodove'h had united by the 
powder of his strong arm, and wdio unde, iii > guidance overran 
the valleys of the Seine and Loire, were among the least 
civilised of the Teutonic races. In spite of their long contact 
with the empire, they were (as we have already had occasion to 
mention) still mere wild and savage heathen when they began 
the conquest of Northern Gaul. The Franks, as pictured to us 
by Sidoniu% Apollinaris, Procopius, Agathias, and Gregory of 
Tours, still bore a great resemblance to their Sigambrian or 
Chamavian ancestors whom Tacitus described more than three 
centuries earlier. The words in which Sidoniiis paints them in 
460 are practically identical with those which Agathias u.sed 
more than a century later, so that even the conquest of Southern 
Gaul seems to have made little difference in their military 

‘ Paul translates gaisind by satelleSy vi. 38. 

» See the Law of Rothan, 23: “Si dux cxercitialem suum molestavit injustc, 
gastaldus eum solatict, (iuous<|uc \critatcm siuni mvenial,” etc. 
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customs. The poetical bishop of Auvergne speaks of their 
unarmoured bodies girt with a belt alone, their javelins, the 
shields which they ply with such adroitness, and the axes which, 
unlike other nations, they use as missiles, not as weapons for 
close combat. He mentions their dense array and their rapid 
rush, “ for they close so swiftly with the foe, that they seem to 
fly even faster than their own darts.” Agathias is more detailed, 
but he is evidently describing a race in exactly the same stage. 
“ The arms of the Franks,” he says, “ are very rude; they wear 
neither mail-shirt nor greaves, and their legs are only protected 
by strips of linen or leather. They have hardly any horsemen, 
but their foot-soldiery arc bold and well practised in war. They 
bear swords and shields, but never use the sling or bow. Their 
missiles are axes and barbed javelins (ayy^vse). These last are 
not very long, they can be used either to cast or to stab. The 
iron of the head runs so far down the stave that very little of 
the wood remains unprotected. In battle they hurl these 
javelins, and if they strike an enemy the barbs are so firmly 
fixed in his body that it is impossible for him to draw the 
weapon out. If it strikes a shield, it is impossible for the 
enemy to get rid of it by cutting off its head, for the iron runs 
too far down the shaft. At this moment the Frank rushes in, 
places his foot on the butt as it trails on the ground, and so, 
pulling the shield downwards, cleaves his uncovered adversary 
through the head, or pierces his breast with a second spear.” ^ 

The francisca or casting axe was even more typically a 
Frankish weapon than the l>arbed angon. Numerous specimens 
have been found in Merovingian graves it was a single-bladed 
axe with a heavy head, composed of a long blade curved on its 
outer face, and deeply hollowed in the interior. It was carefully 
weighted, so that it could be used, like the American ^omahawk, 
for casting purposes, even better than for close combat. The 
skill with which the Franks discharged the weapon just before 
closing with the hostile line was extraordinary, and its effective- 
ness made it the favourite national weapon. A shield, sword, 
and dagger completed the arms of the warrior : the first-named 
was of a broad oval shape, and had a large iron boss and an 
iron rim ; the sword was a two-edged cut-and-thrust weapon, 

^ Agathias. i. 

® One was in the first Prankish monunienl to which a definite date can be giveii, 
Childeric’s tomb al Tournay (4^1). 
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ranging from thirty to thirty-six inches in length ; the dagger 
{scramasax, semispatka) was a broad thrusting blade of some 
eighteen inches. 

For some two centuries on from the time of Chlodovech, 
these were the arms of the Frankish fool soldiery ; they seem to 
have borrowed nothing from their Roman predecessors. It is 
true indeed that some of the Gaulish levies who served the 
Merovings continued for a space to wear the ancient equipment 
of the troops of the empire Such, at least, is the statement of 
Procopius, an author who.se words are nevei to be lightly treated . 
he says that many of the Gaulish cities, having surrendered 
themselves on favourable terms to the Fnmkish coiKjueror, were 
.still in his own day sending their contingents to the host undci 
their ancient banners, and wearing the full K(;inan array, eyen ^ 
down to the heavy-nailed military sandals. There is nothing 
incredible in this statement . it is certain that from a very early 
stage of the conquest of Gaul the Frankish kings strengthened 
their armies from the ranks of the provincials, an experiment 
which was far ea'^icr for them than for I.ombard or Visigoth, 
because they were not divided from their subjects by the fatal 
bar of Arianism.- Put it is quite clear that the conquerors 
did not adopt the arms of the contjuered, and that the survival 
of the Roman garb and weapons among the Gauls disappeared 
in the .sixth century. Just as we find Gallo-Romans adopting 
Frankish names by the end of that uge so we find them 
assimilating Franki.sh military customs. I lie tendency among 
the masses is towards the barbarising of the provincial, not to- 
wards the civilising of the Teuton. All through the Merovingian 
times, and indeed down to the time of Charles the Great him- 
self, the Frankish armies were mainly great Disorderly masses 
of unarmoured infantry, fighting in den.se column formation. 

It is among the highest classes alone that the effect on the 
invaders of their contact with the lingering civilisation of Gaul 
is to be seen — in things military as in all other things. The 
epigram which the Gothic sage made concerning his own 
tribesmen and the conquered provincials was true of the Franks 

' KoX (rrjfieia tA (T<ftiT€pa. i^^wyo^JAvoL oOrof €s Kafflffraprai, Kal 

*PiafJML(av iv t€ rots AXXois Airatri Kal iv rots vfrodififiaffi diaaul^ovffiu {De BelL Gott. i. 12). 

» As Fu.stel de Coulanges points out, even Chlodovech himself seems to have had 
Gauls in hi.s army, especially a certain Aurelianus, whom he made ruler of Melun 
(AT. F, 495)* 
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also: “The poor Roman tends to assimilate himself to the 
German, and the wealthy German tends to assimilate himself 
to the Roman.” ^ While the masses in Gaul forgot the old 
military habits of the empire, and degenerated into disorderly 
tribal hordes, the kings and great nobles among the Franks 
borrowed something from the externals of the vanishing 
civilisation. Just as they a(j])ropriated relics of Roman state 
and show in things civil, so in certain military matters they did 
not remain entirely uninfluenced by the Roman practice. In 
the sixth and seventh centuries we find among them the feeble 
beginnings both of the use of cavalry and of the employment 
of armour, commencing around the person of the king, and 
gradually spreading downwards. 

Of the employment of horsemen among them the first mention 
is in Procopius,^ who says that King Theudebert, while invading 
Italy in 539 with a hundred thousand men at his back, had a few 
horsemen whom he kept about his person. They were armed 
with the lance, but nothing is said of their wearing armour; 
probably it was still very rare among them, and only used by 
kings, dukes, and counts. It is remarkable that on the whole 
there is very little mention of defensive arms in Gregory of 
Tours, though he rlescribes countless battle scenes. Even 
chiefs engaging in single combat before their followers do not 
always seem to have been provided with them.® But from ^he 
middle of the sixth century onwards armour seems gradually 
to grow usual among great men, and then among all the 
wealthier classes. Bishop Sagittarius in 574 is blamed for 
taking the field “ armed not with the sign of the heavenly cross, 
but with the .secular cuira.ss and helm.”^ Count Leudastes 
shocks the good Bi.shop of Tours by entering his house in 
helm and breastplate, a quiver swinging at his waist, and a 
lance in his hand.^ The henchman of Duke Guntram wears a 
breastplate, and is drowned by its weight in a ditch (A.D. 583).® 
The usurper Gundovald Ballomer is saved by his body armour 
from the stroke of a javelin (a.d. 585).^ In the Saxon war of 
626 we read of both Clothar ii, and his son Dagobert wearing 

* “ Romanus miser imitatur Gothum, el Gothus utilU imitatur Romanum.” 

» De BelL Gott. ii. 25. 

So I gather from the account of the single combat of Guntram and Dracolenus in 
Gregory, 

* Gregory, iv. § 18. 

® Ibid^ vi. § 26. 


« Ibid, V. § 48. 

’ Ibid. vii. § 38. 
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helm and breastplate (ad. 626)} The bruniay which com' 
posed the body armour, was no doubt usually the maiUshirt of 
rings which we find among all Teutonic races in the Middle 
Ages. But scale armour sewn on to a U^athcr foundation was 
also known ; it was sometimes of the fish-scale shape, 
square-scaled. In either case it was fixed so that each row of 
scales overhung the one below it, and protected the upper ends 
of it, where the thread fastened it to the leatlier. There seems 
to have been no survival beyond the fifth century of the old 
Roman lorica of plate ; perhaps Western armourers were not 
capable of forging it ; but even at Byzantium, where the power 
to make it was not wanting, this form of cuirass disap[)earecl 
probably it was inconvenient for the horse-bowman, and was 
dropped when he became the chief factor in war in the East, 
that the more pliant mail-shirt might take its place. 

The Frankish heaci])iece was of a peculiar form, very dis- 
similar both to the usual shapes of the Roman helmet and to the 
pointed Byzantine casque with its little tuft. The typical form 
among the Franks was a morion-shaped, round-topped head- 
piece, peaked and open in front, but rounded and falling low at 
the back, so as to cover the nape of the neck, it was furnished 
with a comb or crest, which may have been composed either 
of thin metal or of leather. This very peculiar helm bears 
more likeness to a sixtcenth-ccntury morion than to any shape 
among the numerous headpieces of the Middle Ages. its 
prototype, however, was undoubtedly on- >f the less common 
late Roman types, not the old classical helmet, wliich we see 
on the head of Ilonorius or Justinian, but one more like that 
worn by certain classes of gladiators, and occasionally represented 
on coins of the fifth and sixth centuries. [See Idate No. ll. ] 

Some German writers have doubted the existence of the 
crested Frankish helm, such as appears in hundreds of 
Carlovingian and pre-Carlovingian representations of military 
figures.* They allege these drawings to be the mere slavish 
copies of old Roman pictures, taken from fourth or fifth 
century manuscripts. There was, no doubt, an immense 
amount of such copying done, but that the crested helm never 
existed is incredible. The Franks brought no headpiece of their 
own into Gaul ; they had fought bareheaded when they dwelt 

^ Vita Da^erti^ 8 13. 

* As, for example, those fiorn the L’liecht Pballer on Plate 11. 
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on the moors of Toxandria. But they found the late Roman 
helm in full use in their new realm, and there can be no doubt 
that their kings and nobles borrowed it from their subjects. 
From the first, as we have seen, the Franks used their 
provincial vassals as auxiliaries in the field. The Roman con- 
dottieri, like Count Aurelianus, who served under Chlodovech I., 
no doubt wore the crested headpiece ; so did the Gallic 
contingents, whom Procopius describes as serving “with the 
old Roman uniform and standards,” in the army of Theudebert 

539.^ We cannot suppose that when the Gallo- Roman 
Bishop Sagittarius equipped himself in a helm in 574, to fight 
the Lombards, he put on some newly-invented Frankish head- 
piece.**^ Undoubtedly the old crested helm of the late Roman 
period was perpetuated among the leading men of the Gallic 
provincials, and was taken directly from them by the Franks. 
It only gave way to simpler forms of a more pointed shape in 
the ninth century. No doubt, however, this costly metal 
helm was always rare ; when headpieces became more common, 
cheaper productions, such as the leather caps of a plain round 
shape, which the MSS. of the eighth and ninth centuries often 
display, were more usual. But the helm which the eighth- 
century Lex Ripuaria values at six solidi’^ — half the price of a 
mail-shirt — must have been no leather makeshift, but an 
elaborate piece of metal-work, to be worth such a great price.* 

The Frankish shield, it may be added, was usually round 
and very convex. It was made of w^ood bound at the edges 
with iron, and posse.ssed a prominent boss, which was sometimes 
spiked. It was only when the use of the horse in war became 
common, that the round shield became kite -shaped. Before 
the ninth century the circular shape was almost universal. 

The use of the horse in battle seems to extend itself in 
exactly the same proportion as that of body armour, sf)reading 
downward through the sixth and seventh centuries, till, by the 
close of the Merovingian age, it has become usual among the 
upper classes; the counts and dukes with their immediate 

^ Sec p. 53. * See p. 54. 

* The brnnia is mentioned in the early Ripuarian law, and valued at twelve solidi, 
the helm at six, the sword at seven {Lex Rip. xxxvi. § u). It is more surprising 
to find bainbergae (greaves) mentioned, and valued at six solidi. 

^ See illustration on Plale ii. : the Utrecht Psalter is late, but its drawings are 
copied from Merovingian oiiginals 
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retinues were habitually fighting on horseback by the end of the 
seventh century, though when pressed or surrounded they 
would still dismount and fight on foot like their ancestors. The 
first single combat on horseback related to us is that of 
Guntram and Dracolenus in 578. Eaily instances i^t the 
appearance of a considerable body of cavalry are fouiHl in the 
army of Count iMrminus in and that of Duke Lcudigisi in 
584 but the first mention of a regular cavalry chaigc which 
settled a battle is in the Saxon war of Chlothar IL in 626 Tlie 
king, irritated by the cries of the enemy, ^vho from thi* other 
side of the Weser kept pidting him with taunts ami insults, 
“put spurs to his horse and uossed the stream, all the 1 ‘Vanks 
following him and swimmim; through the water, though it was 
full of fierce whirlpools/’ (dilothar engag<‘d Hertwald, the Saxon 
leader, before his men could come up u ith him ; “ then all the 
Frankish horsemen, who wert still far behind their lord, shouted, 
“Stand firm, () king, against th} adversary!” Chlothar’s 
hands were wearied, “ foi he wore a breastplate, and the water 
which had soakc‘d all his garments rendered them very hcav)*,” 
but he slew Hcitwald before his men reached him, and then 
together they made a vast slaughter of the Saxons.*^ 

That, as a rule, the proportion of horsemen in a McKwingian 
army, even in the seventh century, was very small, can be 
gathered from many pieces of e\idencc. The battle picture 
which Fredegarius gives of the victory of /ulpich in 612, when 
Theuderich of Ihirgundy beat his broths 1 i^f Austrasia, may 
serve as a fair example, because the writer sj^ccifies it as the 
most bloody and obstinate combat on a laige scale which had 
been seen in human memory. It appears that the fighting was 
all on foot, for “so great was the press wdien the hostile masses 
[p/ia/an£^es] met and strove against each other, that the bodies 
of the slain could not fall to the ground, but the dead stood 
upright w'edged among the living.”* Obviously this could only 

^ Gregory, iv. § 30. In lliis ca.se the hoiscs are onl> inenliontMi as lost by then 
riders after a defeat ; does this mean that they had dismounted to fight ? They arc 
described as swimming the Rhone on their backs. 

* / 6 tc^. vii. § 35. 

* Vt/a Dagoberti^ § I 3 - ’ 

* “ Tanta strages ah utroque exercitu facta cst, ubi phalangae ii*gressaf* certarninc 
contra sc praeliabant, ut cadavera occisorum imdiquc non iiabuerint ubi inclines 
jacerint, sed stabant mortui inter ceteroium cadavera stricti, quasi viventes 
(Fredegarius, 38). 
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have happened in an infantry fight. Still more interesting is 
the account of the array of the Franks a hundred years later, at 
the all-important battle of Poictiers, where Charles Martel 
turned back the advancing flood of Saracen horsemen who had 
swept so easily over the debris of the Visigothic monarchy, 
“'Phe men of the North” says the chronicler, “stood as 
motionless as a wall ; ^ they were like a belt of ice frozen 
together, and not to be dissolved, as they slew the Arabs with 
the sword. The Austrasians, vast of limb, and iron of hand, 
hewed on bravely in the thick of the fight ; it was they who 
found and cut down the Saracen king.” Obviously, therefore, at 
Poictiers the Franks fought, as they had done two hundred years 
before, at Casilinum, in one solid mass,‘^ without breaking rank 
or attempting to manreuvre. Their victory was won by the 
purely defensive tactics of the infantry square ; the fanatical 
Arabs, dashing against them time after time, were shattered to 
pieces, and at last fled under shelter of the night. But there 
was no pursuit, for ('harles had determined not to allow his 
men to stir a step from the line to chase the broken foe. 
Probably he was right, for an undisciplined army cannot 
advance against cavalry without danger, and the Arabs, even 
when repulsed, were too agile and brave to be allowed the 
chance of penetrating into the mass. We must conclude, 
therefore, that the PVankish cliiefs and nobles had all dis- 
mounted and fought on foot in the “wall of ice ” which they 
opposed to the fiery onslaught of the Moslem horsemen. Such 
tactics were, no doubt, exceptional by the eighth century, and 
adopted only against an enemy all-powerful in horsemen. 
Against armies of Saxons, or PVisians, or Bavarians, CvJinposed 
wholly or almost wholly of foot - soKlicry, the PTanks would 
employ their proportion of mounted men to advantage. We have 
already seen King Chlothar, a hundred years before Poictiers, 
lead a charge against a Saxon host at the head of his cavalry. 
Perhaps a less able general than Charles Martel w^ould have 
tried the experiment against the Arabs, and courted disaster 
thereby. For a few thousand Frankish knights could have 

* * ‘ Gentes septentrionales ut paries immubiles permanentes, et sicut zona rigoris 
glacialiter adstricti gladio Arabes enecant. Gens Austriae mole membrorum 
praevalida et ferrea manu pqr ardiia pectorabiliter ferientes regem inventiim exanimant ” 
(Isidorus Paceiisis). 

“ See p. 63. 
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done nothing against the swarms of invaders, while the infantry, 
destitute of the backing of mailed men of high rank and 
practised skill, might have been ridden down. 

Nothing could have been more [)rimitive than the military 
organisation of the Merovingian era. The tonnt or dnkc who 
was the civil governor of the civita^ was also its inilitarv head. 
When he received the king’s command, he oidered a lcv> en 
masse of the whole free population, Roman, it would appear, tio 
less than Frankish. From this suniivrms, it seems that no one 
had legal exemption save by the special favr>iir of the king. In 
practice, however, we gather that it cann« )t ha\ c been usual to tal e 
more than one man from each fiee household.’ 1'hal the “ ban 
did not fall on full-blooded blanks .ilone, oi on landholding 
men alone, is obvious from the enormous iiuinbcns put in the field. 
The levy of the county of Fiourges alone was fifteen thousand 
mcn,^ and, as b'nsUd de C’oulan es remarks, it is itu'iedible that in 
such a district, at a time when large estates were common, there 
should have been fifteen thousand familic.s holding their land 
straight from the king. The fine for failing to obe\ the ban was 
enormous b\ the Ripuarian law d was sixty solidi for free 
Franks, thirt}" for Ronuins, hcedmen, or vassals of the C'hurch.^ 
At a time w'hcn a cow' was worth only one, and a horse six 
solidi, such a sum was absolutely crushing for the poor man, and 
very serious even to the rich. 

There is as yet no trace of anything feudrd in the Merovingian 
armies. The Franks in Gaul appear, as i.u as can be ascer- 
tained from our sources, to have had no ancient nobiht) of 
blood, such as was to be found among the eoi 1-kin of England, 
the Edilings of continental wSaxony, and the Lombard ducal 
families. The Fianks, like the Visigoths, seem to ha\c‘ knowui 
no other nobility than that of service. C'hlodovcch had made a 
systematic slaughter of all the ruling families of the small 
Frankish states which he annexed • apparently he succeeded in 
exterminating them. Among all his subjects none .seems to 
have had any claim to stand above the rest except by the royal 
favour. The court officials and provincial counts and dukes of 
the early Merovings were drawn from all classes, even from the 

* Such would be the deduction from the document quoted by Fustel dc Coulanges, 
Monarchie Franque^ p. 293, where a son is allowed to volunteer for a campaign in his 
fiither*s place. 

“ Gregory of Tours, vi. § 31. ^ /ex Rip. Ixv. § 2. 
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ranks of the Gaulish provincials. Great officers of state with 
Roman names are found early in the sixth century ; by the end 
of it, the highest places of all were open to them. One Gallo- 
Roman, Ennius Mummolus, was King Guntram^s commander-in- 
chief ; a few years later, another, iVotadius, was Mayor of Bur- 
gundy, and first subject of the crown. The Frankish king, like all 
Teutonic sovereigns, had his own “ men ” bound to him by oath ; 
they were called antrusiions^ and corresponded to the English 
gesith, the Lombard gaisind, and the Gothic saio. But they do 
not appear to have been a very numerous body, certainly not 
one large enough to form the chief element of importance in the 
host, though there were enough of them, no doubt, to furnish 
the king with a bodyguard. The Frankish tariff of weregilds 
shows that the anlriistions were drawn from all classes. In each 
rank of life their valuation was very much higher than that of 
persons not included in the royal ccnmtalus Both the Salic and the 
Ripuarian laws value a free h>ank at two hlindred solidi, but a 
freeman “ in the king’s trust ” at six hundred. That there were 
also Gauls and Ictes (freedmen) among the autmsiions^ is shown by 
two clauses of the Salic law, which fine “ anyone who, at the head 
of an armed band, has broken into the house of a freeman in 
the king’s trust and slain him, eighteen hundred solidi ; and 
anyone who has broken into the house of a Roman or a lete in 
the king’s trust and slain him, nine hundred solidi.” ^ From the 
ranks of the aiitrustions were drawn the counts and dukes who 
headed the Frankish provincial levies in the field. 

It seems clear that these officials had very imperfect control 
over the men whom they led out to war. Being me^e royal 
nominees, without any necessary local connection 'vith the 
district which they ruled, their personal influence was often 
small. When tlie counts, with their subordinates in the ad- 
ministrative government, the zncarii and centenarii^ took the field, 
it was at the head of masses of untrained men. There was 
neither pay nor even food provided for the army, the men being 
supposed to bring their own rations with them — even down to 
the time of Charles the Great. Hence it was no marvel that 
bad discipline, and a tendency to plunder everywhere and any- 

' lAxSai, xHi. (ed. Hessels ) : “Si quis collecto conlubcrnio hominem ingenuum in 
domo 8ua occiderit, si in truste dominica fuit ille qui occisus est, solidos MDCCC 
culpabilis judicclur : solidos^ DCCCC si quis Romanum vel litum in truste dominica 
Occident.” 
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where, were the distinguishing features of a Merovingian army. 
Having exhausted its own scanty food supply, the host would 
turn to marauding even in friendly territory : the commanders 
were quite unable to keep their men from molesting their 
fellow-subjects, for hunger know^s no laws. When in a hostile 
country, they lived by open rapine, eating up the land as they 
passed ; if therefore a long siege or a check in the field confined 
them for some time to the same spot, they soon harried it bare, 
and were then reduced to starvation, Gregor}' of Tours and 
Paul the Deacon show one great host in Lutnbardy reduced to 
such straits that the men sold their very clothes and arms to buy 
bread.^ Time after time large armies melted away, not because 
they had been defeated, but merely because the men wonld not 
stand to their colours when privations began. To this cause, 
more than to any other, is to be ascribed tlie fact that after the 
first rush of the Fratiik^' had carried them over Ciaul, the\' failed 
extend their frontiers to .iny appreciable extent for more than 
two hundred years. 

The other great disease of Merovingian hosts was want of 
discipline. Unless the king him.self were in the field, there was 
the gravest danger that the contingents of the various provinces 
would fail to obey their commander - in - chief. One count 
thought himself as good as another, and the local levies might 
have some respect for their owm magistrate, but cared nothing 
for the man who ruled a iieiglibouring provi’K (‘ 'I'he Merovings 
sometimes tried to secure obedience b}' creating dukes for the 
frontier regions, and giving them auth(;ril\' over several eounl.s 
and their districts, so as to secure uniformity of action against 
the enemy. But there w^as no proper hierarch)^ either of civil or 
of military functionaries ever established, nor was subordinatiem 
of man to man really understood. The generals of King Gun- 
tram answered to their master when he rebuked them for a 
disgraceful defeat at the hands of the Visigoths : What were 

we to do? no one fears his king, no one fears his duke, no one 
respects his count ; and if perchance any of us tries to improve 
this state of afifairs, and to assert his authority, forthwith a 
sedition breaks out in the army, and mutiny swells up/' This 
is almost the same language used by the Byzantine emperor, 
Leo the Wise, when, three hundred years later, he describes the 
Franks of his own day. 

^ Gregory of Tours, x. § 3. 


* ix. § 31. 
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Even the kings themselves often found that the hereditary 
respect of their people for the royal blood was insufficient to 
secure obedience. Chlothar l. in 555 wished to make peace 
with the Saxons, when they offered him tribute and submission. 
But his army thought themselves sure of victory, and yearned 
after the plunder that had been promised them. They forced 
Chlothar to send away the -Saxon envoys and to fight.^ As 
might have been expected, the disorderly host was well beaten. 
An example of the opposite form of indiscipline was seen in 
612, when the armies of Theuderich II. and Theudebert II. — one 
of the numerous pairs of unnatural brothers who disgrace the 
annals of the Merovings — were in presence. When Theuderich 
bade his men advance, they broke their ranks, slew the Mayor 
Protadius in the king’s very tent, because he tried to urge them 
on, and forced their unwilling master to make peace with the 
Austrasians. It is marvellous that this phenomenon did not 
take place more often ; so worthless were the Merovings, and so 
futile their pretexts for war with each other, that one can only 
wonder at the docility of the subjects who let themselves be 
butchered in such a cause. 


’ (iiq^oiy, iv. ii} 8. 



CHAPTER II 


TIIK A^GLO-SA\ONS 

I N their weapons and their inanner of fitditin^, tJie L)ands (T 
Angles, Jutes, and Saxons who overran Pritaiu were more 
nearly similar to the Franks than to the (ierinan tribes who 
wandered south. I n blood and language, however, they were more 
akin to the Loinl>ards than to the h'ranks ; but two or three 
hundred years sperfl by the Danube had changed the Lombard 
warriors and their military customs, till they had grown very 
unlike their old nein.hbours on the ]''lbe from whom they had 
parted in the third or fourth centurs . U'he Angles and Saxons, 
even more than the Franks, were in the sixth century a nation 
of foot-soldiery, rarely provided with any defensive armour save a 
light shield. They had been in comparative!)^ slight contact 
with the empire, though they had made occasional piratical 
descents on the cast coast of Ikitain even 'oefore the year 300, 
and though one “ ala Saxonum ” appears among the barbarian 
auxiliaries of the Notitia} 

The arms and appearance of the war- bands which followed 
Hengist or Cerdic across the North Sea can best be gathered 
from the evidence of the countless Anglo-Saxon graves which 
have been excavated of late years. We must trust the Fairford 
or Ossengal cemeteries rather than the literary evidence of Bede 
or the Beowulf, which arc excellent for the seventh and eighth 
centuries, but cannot be relied upon for the fifth and sixth. 
Arms and armour had been profoundly modified in the. interval. 

It is doubtful whether even the chiefs of the first English 
war-bands wore any defensive armour. Probably they, like their 
gesiths, used to go out to war in their tunics, with undefended 
head and breast, and bearing the broad shield of linden tree 

' It is most curious to find these Saxons acting as cavalry, and stationed so far 
east as Phoenicia. (See p, 43. ) 
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alone. This was a round convex target like that of the Franks, 
bound with iron at the rim, and furnished with a large projecting 
iron boss. Often it seenjs to have been strengthened by a cover- 
ing of stout leather. 

Of the offensive arms of the old English the spear was the 
most prominent: they were in this respect still in the stage 
which Tacitus had described four centuries back. The most 
usual form of the weapon had a lozenge-shaped head, ranging 
from ten up to eighteen or even twenty inches in length. Barbed, 
leaf-shaped, and triangular spear-heads are occasionally found, 
but all of them are far less common than the lozenge-headed 
tyjjc. The shaft was usually ash, fastened to the head by rivets : 
it seems to have averaged about six feet in length. The sword 
appears to have been a less universally employed weapon than 
the spear ; the usual form of it was broad, double-edged, and 
acutely pointed. It had very short cross-pieces, which only 
projected slightly beyond the blade, and a very small pommel. 
In length it varied from two and a half to three feet. As an 
alternative for the sword the old English often used in early 
times the broad two-edged dagger eighteen inches long, re- 
sembling the scramasax of the Franks, which they called sea,\\ 
and associated with the Saxon name. The axe, the typical 
weapon of the Frank, was rare in England, but the few specimens 
that have been found are generally of the Frankish type, Le, they 
arc light missile weapons with a curved blade, more of the type 
of the tomahawk than of the heavy two-handed Danish axe of 
a later day. 

The organisation of the English conquerors of Britain differed 
from that of the other Teutonic invaders of the empire in 
.several ways. They were not a single race following its 
hereditary king like the Ostrogoths, nor were they, like the 
Franks, a mass of small, closely-related tribes welded together 
and dominated by the autocratic will of the chief who had united 
them. They were not of such heterogeneous race as the so- 
called Visigothic conquerors of Spain, nor, on the other hand, so 
homogeneous as the Lombards of Italy. The Ostrogoths and 
Lombards were nations on the march ; the Franks and Visigoths 
were at least the subjects of one king. But the old English were 
merely isolated war-bands who had cast themselves ashore at 
different spots on the tong coast-line of Britain, and fought each 
for its own hand. They were but fragments of nations whose 
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larger part still remained in their ancient seats.^ Their chiefs 
were not the old heads of the entire race, but mere hcretogas, 
leaders in time of war, whose authority had no ancient sanction. 
No continental leutonic State starterf under sucli begin ni 11. : 
the nearest parallel that we can point out i> tl^e lime when the 
Lombards, after the death of King Cleph abode ior ten years 
without a king, and* pushed their fth-tunes under thirty ir.de- 
pendent dukes. Hut this condition of things lasted but a few 
years in Lombardy, and was soon v nded b\' the outwan' jMes- 
sure from Frank and East-Roman. In Bril.iui it was inoie than 
four hundred years before the Danish penl led U) .i similar 
result. 

The old English kingdoms »he‘ck>ro, were the small tlistiirl, 
carved out by isolated chief, and their w ir- bands. 'I'licy weie 
won after desperati- struggles witii the mano- Hi itoii.s, who did 
not submit and ^ Live 0(1 slauglUcr like their etjuals in Gaul or 
Spain, but fought valiant!)’ against the scatteied troo])s of the 
invaders. If a mighty host romin.mdcd by one great king like 
Alaric or 1 'hcodoiu bad thrown itself upon Hritain in the fifth 
century, the pKJvincials would ceiiainly have submitted, they 
would have saved their lives, and probably liave imposed their 
tongue and their religion uj)on the conquciors within a few 
generations. Hut instead of one Theodoric there came to 
Hritain a dozen llengi.sts and Idas, each witli a .small following. 
The Romano-Britons were often able to h. Id Ihr invaders back 
for a space, sometimes to entirely beat the..- wif. I'acii after the 
Saxons had gained a firm footing (;ii the southern coast, they 
were unable to advance fai inland for two generations. Ilencc 
it came to pass that in its early .stages the cuiujiiest was not a 
matter of submission under terms, such as alway.s happened on 
the Continent, but a slow hunting of the Romano-Britons towards 
the West and North.^ In the first stage of the conquest, there- 
fore, the English kingdoms were almost wholly Teutonic, and the 
survival of the Celtic element small ; yet it is certain that some 
men of the old race still remained on the soil as /nets ^nd many 
more as slaves. The realm of Kent or Sussex or E.s.se.\ would 
be composed of a heretoga who had become permanent and 
adopted the title of king, of his personal oath-bound followers 

' At least this was the case with Jute and Saxon ; the majority of the Angles did, 
in all probability, cross the seas. 

' “ This, one must certainly imply fiorn Bede i. 15, and from Nennius. 

5 
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or gesiths, and of other freemen, some of noble blood {eorls\ some 
of simple blood (ceorls). Below them were the non-Teutonic 
element — a few laets and many more slaves. The kingdom of 
Kent as it appears in the laws of King Acthclbert (a.d. 600) 
still preserves the character of the days of the first conquest. 
Having attained its full limits in a few years, and being cut off 
from further expansion into Celtic Britain, its condition has 
become stereotyped. In such a State the army consisted of the 
whole free population, and was a homogeneous Teutonic body, 
very unlike a contemporary Visigothic or Frankish host. The 
simple freemen (ceorls) have a very important position in the 
State : they possess slaves of their own (laws 16, 25) ; the fine for 
violating their domicile is half that paid for violating an eorl’s 
tun” in the same way’ (laws 13, 15), to put one of them in 
bonds is a high crime and misdemeanour (law 24). Laets of 
various standing exist, but evidently the free Teuton is the 
backbone of the community. The king’s dependants are but 
slightly mentioned, nor does the word gesith occur in the code, 
though it is found in the additions made to the Kentish law by 
Wihtraed ^ ninety years later. 

But the later and larger English kingdoms were of a some- 
what different cast. The picture of Wessex which we get in 
Ini’s Code, a production of about the year 700, gives us a less 
.simple and a less Teutonic realm than that of Aethelbert.*’ Even 
before the coming of Augustine and the introduction of 
Christianity, the English had begun to admit the Romano-Britons 
to terms."* After a victorious campaign the cities were still 
sacked and burned, but the Celtic country-folk were no hmger 
reduced to slavery or at the best to laethood, but were granted 
an independent, though an inferior, status as freemen. The laws 
of Ini speak of Welsh subjects of the king owning a half-hide 
or even a whole hide of land.^ They even serve in his retinue: 
the horse-wealh who rides on his errands is specially mentioned,® 

> So too for misdoings with a ccorl’s slave the fine is half of that for meddling with 
an corfs (laws 14, 16), 

2 Wihtracd’s laws, § 5. 

® It has been lately suggested that Ini’s Code is connected with the settlement of 
newly-won British land rather than with the ordering of the whole of We.ssex. 

* See, for example, Bede’s account of the heathen Aethelfrith, “who conquered more 
territory from the Britons, cither making them payers of tribute, or driving ihem out, 
than any other king or ‘ tribune ’ of the English ” (i. 34). 

® Law 32. • Law 33. 
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and King Cynewulf had a Welshman among his gesiths.^ Wc 
are reminded at once of the Frankish king and his Gallo-Roman 
antrustions on the other side of the Channel.^ Rut something 
more is to be noted in the Wessex of 700. Society seiMUs to be 
growing more feudal, and the nobility of servi'\ is ahead) as^Mt 
ing itself over the old eorl-blood. We find not mcp^l) slaees 
and Welshmen, but English ceorls under a hlafotd f.i lord, 
to whom they owe suit and service. If they try to shirk their 
duty to him, heavy fines are imj)osed -.n them.^ '\e aie 
tempted to infer that a large propojtion < l ceorls wuc now 
either the vassals of lords or the tribute [)a\ mg tenants royal 

demesne land.'* The king has gcncafs or iandholding tenants, 
who are so rich that they are twelve-hyNdc and own estates 
even so large as sixty hides.^ Rut the most important thing to 
notice is tliat tin* kiitg’s cnmitalNi, seems to have superseded the 
old eorl-kin as the arist' »ct ac.) of the land. The “ gesitheund man 
owning land ** is the most important person of whom the code 
takes cognisance after king and ealdorman. Probably the 
greater part of the old noble families had already commended 
themselves to the sovereign, and entered tlie ranks of his sworn 
companions. The actual name of the thegn only once appears 
instead of that of gesith, but the thegnhood itself is evident!)' in 
existence. There still exist, however, certain members ol the 
comitatns who have not yet become proprietors of the soil. 1!^'^ 
“ gesitheund men not owning land -infcj i' > members of the 
war-band who got but bed and board and weed and war-horse 
from the king — are valued at double a ceorls price. 

Military service is reejuired from ceorl as well as gesith. 
When the call to arms is heard, the landed gesith who neglects 
it is to forfeit his estate and pay fyrdwite to the extent of 
a hundred and twenty shillings. The landless gesith pays 
eighty for such disobedience, the “ ceorlish man ” thirty shillings. 

One clause (law 54) in the code is very important as giving 
the first indication of the fact that armour is growing common. 
A man weighed down by a great fine, it says, may pay part of it 
by surrendering his byrnie [mail-shirt] and sword at a valuation. 
Comparing this with the almost contempc;rary law of the 


^ A.S. Chronicle, a.d. 755 ; but the event related occurred in 784. 

* S«c p. 60. 

8 Lav 4 Laws 59, 67, “ paying gafol,” rent or tribute, to him. 

® Law 19. 
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Ripuarian Franks, we note that Ini says nothing about the 
helm and the bainbergcB, whose price is settled under similar 
circumstances by the continental code.^ Apparently, there- 
fore, the byrnie was much more common than the helm in 
A. I). 700. 

From whence did the old English learn the use of their mail- 
shirt? Possibly it was already known to them ere they left 
Saxony and Jutland, though few but kings can have possessed it 
at that early time. Conceivably it may have been borrowed 
from the Welsh. If we can be sure that the Gododin poems are 
fair reproductions of early originals, and were not wholly 
rewritten, with new surroundings, five hundred years later, we 
must hold that the use of armour no less than that of the war- 
horse survived for some time in Britain as a legacy from the 
Romans. A poem that claims a sixth-century origin speaks of 
the ‘Moricated legions” of the half-mythical Arthur:'^ another 
praises at length the battle-steeds of Geraint, “ whose hoofs were 
red with the blood of those who fell in the thick of the battle.” 
Helm and corslet are mentioned almost as regularly as shield 
and spear.-** There is no antecedent improbability in believing that 
such legacies from their old masters lingered on among the Celts 
of Britain, as they certainly did among the Celts of Gaul. Perhaps 
the Cymry taught the use of mail to the Englishmen, as the 
Gallo-Roman taught it to the Frank. If so, the use of these 
remnants of the old civilisation must have been mainly confined 
to Eastern Britain. The wilder tribes of Wales, as we find them 
in the later centuries, were neither wearers of armour nor com- 
batants on horseback. The loss of the plain-land of Loegria 
and the gradual decay of all culture among the mountains of 
the West, may account for the disappearance of the war-horse, 
and even for that of the mail. 

But, on the whole, it is more probable that the byrnie came to 
England from the Franks rather than from the Celts. The 
invaders seemed to have borrowed nothing save half a dozen 
words of daily speech from the tribes whom they drove westward. 

* See p. 56. '^Ancient Books of Wales ^ Taliessin, xv. 

* Take as examples Gododin, 14 (Battle of Cattraeth) : ‘ ‘ With his, blade he would 
in iron affliction pierce many a steel-clad commander.” Or ibid, 38 : “ From Edyrn 
arrayed in golden armour, three loricated hosts, three kings wearing golden tpr^ucs.” 
Ibid. 96 : “ When Caranmael put on the corslet of Kyndylan and pushed forward his 
ashen spear.” Or Taliessin, 14 : Wrath and tribulation as the blades gleam on the 
glittering helms.” 
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It is noticeable, too, that mail begins to grow common in England 
almost at the same moment when we saw it coming into ordinary 
use on the other side of the Channel. 

The Saxon helm, however, was certainly not borrowed from 
the Franks. Though the crested helm of late-Roman type, such as 
Merovingian warriors wore, is not unknown in ICnglish illustrated 
MSS., yet the national headpiece was the boai-hclm mentjoned 
so frequently in the Beowulf. A single sperimen of it has been 
preserved— that dug up at Benty Gi<ti ge in Derbyshire h> Mi. 
Bateman. This headpiece was composed of an iron tiainework 
filled up with plates of horn secured by si]\Li rivet^ On its 
summit was an iron boar with bron/e < yes.* Another lorm ol 
helm was destitute of the boar orianienl, and consi^ud imrely ni 
a framework of bronze overlaul with lealhei and topped by a 
circular knob and ring. Such was the specimen dug up on 
Leckhampton Hill abo\c Clullenhain 111 1844. It is jirobablc 
that the composite headpiece of iron blended with horn or leather 
is the early form of the Saxon hvdin, but that by the seventh or 
eighth century the whole structui e u as solid niet.il. 'I'liis at least 
we should gather from the Beowulf, wheie “ the white helm witli 
its decoration of silver forged by th(‘ metal-sinith, surrounded by 
costly chains,” 2 the “ defence wiought wiili the image of the hoai, 
furnished with cheek guards, decked w ith gold, bright and 
hardened in the fire,’ ^ must surel) refer to polished mclal, 
not to the less showy and less efficient 1» Imet of composite 
material. Unfortunately, in Christian lii. . burial in full 
armour ceased, so that the later helms aie only preserved to us in 
literary de.scriptions or in illuminated ni aim scripts Many si‘cm 
to have been plain conical headpieces, quite unlike the classical 
shapes ; others, again, resemble the ciested Frankish helm of 
which we have already spoken. 

Both head armour and body armour appear so perpetually in 
the Beowulf that we should be tempted to believe that they 
must have been universal in eighth-century Englanfl Jiut in fact 
the writer of the epic is using the poet’s licence in making his 
heroes so rich and splendid. Just as Jlomer paints Achilles 
wearing arms of impossible beauty and artistic decoration, so 
the author of the Beowulf lavishes on his warriors a wealth that 
the real monarchs of the eighth century were far from owning 


* Collectanea Antiqua, vol. 11. Beo. 1450. 

* Beo . 350. 
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Helm and byrnie were still confined to princes and ealdormen 
and great thegns. 

Unmolested for several centuries in their new island home, 
and waging war only on each other or on the constantly receding 
Celt, the English retained the old Teutonic war customs long 
after their continental neighbours had begun to modify them. 
They never learned, like the Franks, to fight on horseback ; though 
their chiefs rode as far as the battlefield, they dismounted for 
the battle. Even in the eleventh century they still were so 
unaccustomed to act as cavalry that they failed as lamentably 
when they essayed it^ as did Swiatoslafs Russians before 
Dorostolon. One isolated passage in the B eowu// spesikii of a 
king’s war-horse “ which never failed in the front when the slain 
were falling." ^ Rut we have no other indication of the use of 
the charger in the actual battle ; perhaps the poet may have 
been taking the .same licence as Homer when he makes Greek 
kings fight from the chariot, or perchance he is under some 
continental influence. It is at any rate certain that — in spite 
of some pictures in English MS. copied from foreign originals, 
— the horse was normally used for locomotion, but not for the 
charge. 

Nor had the old English learned much of the art of fortifica- 
tion : they allowed even the mighty Roman walls of London 
and Chester to moulder away. At best they stockaded strong 
positions. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells us that Bamborough, 
the Bernician capital, was first strengthened with a hedge, ^ and 
later by a regular wall ; but the evidence is late, and Bede tells 
us that when in 65 1 Penda the Mercian beset it, he strove to 
burn his way in by heaping combustibles against the defences — 
a fact which seems to suggest that they were still wooden.^ The 
plan, we read, must have succeeded but for the miraculous wind 
raised by the prayers of St. Aidan, which turned back the flames 
into the besiegers’ faces. If an actual stone wall was built across 
the narrow isthmus of the rock of Bamborough, it was a very 
unusually solid ]:)iece of work for old English engineers to take 
in hand. 

' A.S. ('hronicle, \ cai 1055. 

^ “Then IIri)th^ar bade l)ring ci^ht bleeds within the enclosuic with rich cheek- 
trappings, on one of them was girt a saddle wrought with gold and bright treasures — 
the war-seat of Halfdan’s son^when he would enter on the sword-play: never did it 
fail in the front when the slain were falling” {Beo, 1036-42). 

* A.S. Chronicle under a.d. 547. * Bede, iii. 16. 
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Hence it came that the wars of the English in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries were so spasmodic and inconse- 
quent. Edwin or Penda or Offa took the field at the head of a 
comparatively small force of well-armed backed by the 

rude and half-armed levies of the countryside. The streii<^th 
of their kingdoms could be mustered for a single battle or a 
short campaign ; but even if victory was won, there was no means 
of holding down the conquered foe. The king of the vanquisheil 
tribe might for the nonce own himself his conqueror’s mat' and 
contract to pay him tribute, but thei\ was ii »thing j)revent 
him from rebelling the moment that he felt stiong enough. To 
make the conquest permanent, v)nc of two things was needed- - 
colonisation of the district that had been ^iibdueil, or the 
establishment of garrisons in f(>rtified places within it. But the 
English were never wont to colonise' th( lands of their owm 
kinsmen, though they would settle readily enough on Welsh 
soil. Fortifications they were not wont to build, and garrisons 
could not be found when there was no permanent military force. 
No great warrior king arose to modify the primitive warlike 
custom.s of the English till the da>"* of Alfred and Edward the 
Elder. Hence all the battles and conquests of a Penda or 
an Offa were of little avail : when the conqueror died, his 
empire died with him, and each subject State resumed its 
autonomy. 

The Anglo-Saxon battle was a simple thing enough. There 
is no mention of sleight or cunning in tactl< the armies faced 
each other on some convenient hillside, rangcfl in tlie “shield- 
wall,”^ i,e. in close line, but not scj closely packed that sj)eais 
could not be lightly hurled or sw(;rds swung. The king would 
take the centre, with his banner‘d ^^yi^i^ above his licad, and liis 
well-armed gesiths around him. On each side the levies of the 
shires would stand. After hurling their spears at each other 
(the bow was little used in warj, the hosts would close and 
“hack and hew at each other over the war-linden,” 
over the lines of shields, till one side or the other gave way. 
When victory was achieved, the conqueror thought rather of 

^ The “ Borcl-wcall ” is of course mcicly a p(ictical expression for lh< walJ-like line 
of shielded men. It has nothing to do with locking shields after the manner of the 
Homan testudot with which it has been compared. Warriors in BeoiuulJ 2980 hew 
each other’s helms to pieces “over the shield-wail.” 

> The banner is mentioned both in Bede (King Edwin’s) and in ISeowulJ 2506 
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plundering the richest valleys in his adversary’s realm than 
of seizing the strategical points in it. Systematic conquest 
— as we have already observed — never came within the 
scope of the invader’s thoughts: at the best he would make 
the vanquished his tributaries. 
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CHAITER f 

CHARLES THE GREAT AND THE EAKLY t VKOLINC.IaNs 
(A.D. 768-850.) 

T he accession of Charles the (jrcai s^rvrs lo mark the 
commencement of a new epoch In l!u‘ art of war, as in 
most other spheres of human activity in Western ICuropc. In 
our second book we had to describe the military customs of 
Frank and Goth, Lombard and Saxon, in separate sections. The 
conquests of Charles combined all the kingdoms of the Teutonic 
West into a single State, with the exception of England and the 
obscure Visigothic survival in the Asturias. Races which had 
hitherto been in but slight contact with each other are f(>r the 
future subjected to the same influences, placed under the same 
masters, and guided towards the same political ends. The 
rescripts of Charles were received with the same obedience ill 
Pavia and Paderborn, at liarcelona and R«v^’‘shurg. For the 
first time since the fall of the West-Roman lunpire the .same 
organisation was imposed on all the peo])les from the Ebro to 
the Danube. The homogeneity which his long reign imj^osed 
upon all the provinces of Western Europe was never entirely 
lost, even when his dynasty had di.sappearcd and his realm 
had fallen asunder into half a dozen independent .States. In the 
history of the art of war this fact is as clear as in that of law, 
literature, or art. In spite of all national divergences, there is 
for the future a cerUiin obvious similarity in the development 
of all the Western peoples. 

We have pointed out that under the later Merovings and the 
great Mayors of the Palace the Franks were showing a decided 
tendency towards the adoption of armour and the development 
of cavalry service. It is under Charles the Great that this 
tendency receives a definite sanction from the royal autliority, 

75 
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and, ceasing to be voluntary, becomes a matter of law and com- 
pulsion. At the same time an endeavour is made to render the 
old Frankish levy en masse more efficient, by making definite 
provision for its sustenance and by enforcing discipline. Most 
important of all is the introduction of a system under which the 
universal liability to service remains, but the individuals on whom 
the hereban falls are made to combine into small groups, each 
bound to furnish one well-armed man to the host ; so that a 
single efficient warrior is substituted for two, three, or six 
ill-equipped peasants. 

The reasons which led to the reforms of the great Charles 
are not hard to seek. Under the later Mcrovings the Franks 
were barely able to maintain their own borders : their usual foes 
were the Saxon, Frisian, and Bavarian: expeditions against Spain 
and Italy had almost ceased. 'J'his period of decay and unend- 
ing civil wars was brought to a sudden close by the onslaughts of 
the Saracens in 725-732: Charles Martel had fortunately come 
to the front just in time to save the State. The next forty years 
were a period of aggressive wars against the Saracen, the 
Lombard, and the Saxon. Both Saracens and Lombards were 
horse-soldiery, and we cannot doubt that in the wars with King 
Aistulf and the Emirs of Spain the Franks were led to develop 
their cavalry in order to cope with their enemies. They obtained 
such marked success against each of their adversaries, that we 
cannot doubt that their mounted men were growing more 
numerous and more efficient than they had been in the seventh 
century. 

But Charles the Great undertook offensive wars on a much 
larger scale than J’epin and Charles Martel. His armic.> went 
so fdr afield, and the regions which he subdued were so broad, 
that the old Frankish levy ev masse would have been far too slow 
and clumsy a weapon for him. An army of Neustrian and 
Austrasian infantry could hardly have hunted the Avars on the 
plains of the 'I'hciss and the Middle Danube. The Frankish 
realm had been so vastly enlarged that it extended, not as of old 
from Utrecht to Toulouse, but from Hamburg to Barcelona. 
To keep this mighty empire in obedience a more quickly-moving 
force was required ; hence Charles did his best to increase the 
number of his horse-soldiery. It was also incumbent on him to 
raise the proportion of mailed men in his host : against the 
well-armoured Lombard and Saracen, and later against the 
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horse-bowmen of the Avars, troops serving without helm and 
byrnie were at a great disadvantage. 

The first ordinance bearing on military matters in the 
Capitularies of Charles the Great is one show ing his anxiety tf» 
keep as much armour as possible within the icci'm. In In- 
orders that no merchant shall dare to export brinies fu.in the 
realm. This order was repeated again and again in later )’ears, 
in the Capitula Minora, cap. 7,’ and agani in the \achen 
Capitulary of 805 ; the trade in arms w iih the \\ ends and r' 
is especially denounced in the last-named document" Any 
merchant caught conveying a mail-shiil onl-^uk the a'alm is 
sentenced to the forfeiture of all hi-* property. 

In the first half of his re»‘gn v har!es issued a good (ical of 
military legislation for his newiy-coiupierc-d I ombard subjects. 
He imposed upon them the Frankish regulations on military 
service, which made the fine for neglecting the kings “ barC’ 
sixty solidi, — the old Ripuarian valuation of the off nee,— and 
the penalty for desertion in the field, wdiich the Franks call 
kcresliscsl' death, or at least to be placed at the king s mercy 
both for life and property.^ It is interesting to find in the 
Lombard ic Capitulary of 786 that the Lombards who arc to 
swear obedience to the ro}’al mandates arc defined as cavalry 
one and all, being described as “ those of the counti) side, or men 
of the counts, bishops, and abbots, or tenants on royal demesne, 
or on Church property, all w^ho hold fiefs, >1* serve as vassals 
under a lord, all those who come to the host with horse and arms, 
shield, lance, sword, and dagger.”^ The possession of this mass 
of Lombard horsemen was of the greatest importance to ( harles 
in his wars with the Avars. Nearly all the fighting against 
these wild horse-bowmen was done by the Lombards, under 
Pepin, the king’s .son, whom he had made his vicegerent in 
Italy. It was a Lombard host which in 790 pushed forward 
into the heart of Pannonia, beat the Avars in the open field, and 
stormed their camp. The slow-moving Austrasians meanw'hilc 
had only wasted the Avaric borders as far as the Raab., A few 
years later it was again the Lombard horsemen who [)ractically 
made an end of the Avaric power : under Pepin and Eric Duke 
of Friuli they captured the great “ Ring,” or royal encampment 
of the Chagan, hard by the Theiss, and sent its spoils, the 

' Cap. Min. § 7 : “ Ut bauga ct bruniac non clentur ncgociatoribus.” 

^ Cap. Aquisg. § 7. ® Cap. Ticinense, § 3. ^ Cap. Langobaydiae of 786 § 7. 
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accumulation of two centuries of plunder, to deck the halls of 
Aachen. The Avars never raised their heads again, and fell 
into decrepitude. If he had led only Frankish infantry levies, 
Charles would never have been able to subdue this race of nomad 
horsemen : the numerous Lombard knights, how^ever, could both 
pursue them and ride them down when caught. It is interesting 
to note how the strong domineering spirit of the great king 
inspired his new subjects to undertake and carry out an adven- 
ture which their own kings had never been able to achieve, for 
the Avar raids had been a scourge to Friuli and Lombardic 
“ Austria *’ for two centuries, and no remedy had been found 
against them. 

The chief military ordinances of Charles the Great are 
five rescripts dating from the later years of his reign — the 
Capitulare de Exercitu Promovendo of 803, the Capitulare 
Aquisgranensc of 805, the later edicts issued from the same city 
in 807 and 813, and the Capitulare Bononiense of 81 1. All these 
deserve careful study. 

The first of them, the edict of 803, is directed towards the 
substitution of a smaller but better-armed force for the old 
general levy. It ordains that the great vassals must take to the 
field as many as possible of the retainers whom they have 
enfeoffed on their land {homines casati). A count may leave 
behind only two of his men to guard his wife, and two more 
to di.scharge his official functions. A bishop may leave only 
two altogether.^ Secondly, a new arrangement is made as to 
the field service of all Franks holding land. Everyone who 
owns four mafisV^ or over, must march himself under hi^* lord, 
if his lord is serving on the expedition, — under his local count 
if the lord be busy elsewhere. To every man who owns 
three mansi there shall be added another who has but one, and 
these two shall settle between them for the service of one man 
properly equipped: if the wealthier goes himself, the poorer 
shall pay one-fourth of his equipment ; if the poorer goes, the 
wealthier shall be responsible for three-fourths. Similarly, all 
men owning two mansi are to be arranged in pairs : one is to 
march, the other to provide half the equipment. And so, again, 
holders of one mansus are to be arranged in groups of four : one 
will go forth, the othpr three will each be responsible for one- 

' Cap, de Exercitu Premaoendo^ § 4. 

Cf, the English enactment about the man with five hides or over, on p. 109. 
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fourth of his equipment.^ The local counts are charged to see 
that all men holding a mansus or more are placed in one of these 
groups: those found uncnrolled arc to be heavily fined for 
shirking the ban/-^ Thus we see that the service of the ill- 
armed poor is lightened, and that of the well-armed rich strictly 
enforced. The general result would be a decrease in numbers, 
but a rise in average personal efficiency, in the host of the 
realm. 

The Capitulare Aquisgranensc of 805 is intended to supijle- 
ment the ordinance of 803. It orders that every man having 
twelve mansi must come to the host in a inaii-shirt * anyone 
who has such armour and fails to bring it to the host is to forfeit 
both the byrnie and any bcncjicium that he may hold from 
the king.^ The fine for negkvting the ban, or failing to be 
enrolled in one of the contributary groups established in 803, is 
to be half a man’s substance ; —three pounds of gold for anyone 
holding land or chattels to the value of six pounds, thirty 
solidi for a man owning three pounds, and so forth.'* The 
prohibition agair;st selling arms outside the realm is rc-enforced, 
and it is enacted that no man shall carry weapons within his 
own district in time of peace : “ if a slave is found with a spear, 
it shall be broken over his back.” ^ 

The bulk of the army consisting of men owning less than 
twelve mansi^ it is obvious that the minority only were as yet 
furnished with armour. All the men of the contributory groups 
are evidently infantry armed with shield and .spear alone. 

Much more notable than the Capitulary of 805 is that of 807. 
This carries the duty of providing warriors down to men holding 
even less than the one mansus which was laid down as the base 
of service in 803. For the future three owners of that limit, in- 
stead of four, are to furnish a man for the host, while six holders 
of half a mansus, or possessors of ten solidi in chattels, are to 
contribute to equip one of themselves.® Two separate clauses 
deal with the service of the Saxons and Frisians. The former, 
all apparently treated as belonging to the poorest class, being 
all infantry, are to send one man in six for an expedition against 
the Saracens or Avars, one man in three against the Slavs of 
Bohemia; but if the Wends and Sorbs, their immediate neigh- 
bours, are in arms, then the whole levy is to take the field. 

» Cap. de Exerc. Promav. § 1 . * § 2 . ® Cap, AqMs,ir, 805 , § 6 . 

« md, § 19 . * ^bid. § 5 . ® Ibid, 807 , § 2 . 
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The ordinance for the Frisians is quite different. The counts* 
all holders of a royal “ bencficium,” and all who serve on horse- 
back {caballarii omnes\ are to march out whenever the ban is 
proclaimed ; of the commons (/^auperiores) every six men are to 
join in equipping one warrior for the host. There is unfortunately 
no statement of the limits of the class which served as mounted 
men ; we should have been glad to learn its character. Not 
improbably it may have consisted of the holders of twelve 
mansi, and the jjersonal retainers of the great vassals and 
officials. 

For the inner discipline of the host the Capitulare Bofionicnse 
(8ii) is very important. We learn from it that those who 
arrived late at the muster were punished by being compelled to 
abstain from wine and flesh for just so many days as they had 
fallen behind the appointed time.^ Anyotie found drunk in 
camp was to be deprived of wine till the campaign was ended.‘^ 
Every holder of a “ beneficium who deserted his comrades in 
the hour of need, either from cowardice or from private feud, 
was to forfeit his holding to the crown.^ The provision of food 
which each man was to bring to the host is defined as being 
three months’ rations ; it consisted, as we learn from a later 
document, of fl(jur, bacon, and wine.'* The three months were to 
count from the border, with certain relaxations in favour of 
those coming from afar. Thus anyone coming from beyond the 
Rhine may count his three months commencing at the Loire, 
and anyone coming from beyond the Loire may count his three 
months from the Rhine. On the other hand, a dweller beyond 
the Rhine going cast may only count from the Elbe, and 
a dweller beyond the Loire going south may only count from 
the Pyrenees.^ The Capitulare Bononic7ise is very clear on the 
necessity for providing as many fully-armed men as possible : it 
enacts that if any bishop or abbot finds that he has more by/nies 
in store than he has to contribute men to the host, he must not 
let them lie idle, but at once inform the king of their existence.® 
It also lays great stress on the necessity of all retainers follow- 
ing the host even when their lord is not present : if he neglects 

^ Cap, Bon, § 3. * Ihid, § 6. ® Ibid. § 5. 

* Cap, Aquisg, 813, § lo. Ci'. also the curious story about Charles and the 
drunken guards in the Monk of St. Gall, book ii. 

» Cap. Bon. § 8. 

® tbid. cap, 10. I presume that the king would either buy them at a valuation, 
or provide other men to wear them. 
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to forward them to the local count, he must pay the fine that 
they have incurred by slighting the hereban,^ 

The section on rations in the Copituhire Honouicnsc can be 
supplemented by a clause of the edict De ViHis Dominicis, wl'ich 
lays down the rule that cars such as follow the Iiost should each 
be able to contain twelve bushels of corn, or twelve small baireis 
of wine, and that each car should be furnished with a lealhei cover 
pierced with eyelet holes, and capable of ijeiiig turned into a 
pontoon by being sowed together and stnOed (with hay 
Each cart was to carry a lance, a shield, a bo a and qui\.r 
sumably to equip the clrivc.r in time of lucd - 

Last of the military decrec‘s ni ( hailes lhi Tri-cat (onics the 
Capitularc Aquisgranense of S 1 3. nhich runtains sc'\eral im- 
portant notices. It provides that lh(' com 'v, when his men are 
mustered, must sec that each has a lance, a shield, a bow, two 
bowstrings and twelve arrow .s. No one is for the future lo 
appear carrying a club alone ; the most p(')()rly-armed men must 
at least have a bow. The str(*ss laid on the bow in this document 
and in the Capitularc dc ])onnuicis is imjH^rtant. The 

weapon was practically new’ to the Fi anks, and the attempt to 
make it universal was probably due to experience in w'ar against 
the Avars,^ the only neighbours of the empire who made much 
use of the weapon. Another clause provides that all the “men ” 
(obviously the household mcnj of counts, bishops, and abbot, 
must have both helm and mail-shirt. We i from section 10 
of this document a glimpse at the v‘xistencc of a military train ; 
on the royal cars are to be pickaxes, hatchets, ircKi-shod stakes, 
pavises, rams, and slings (obviously machines, not merely hand- 
slings). The king’s marshals are to provide stoiv's suitable for 
casting from these fundibuli. 

On all these documents the best commentary is the summons 
which calls P^ulrad, Abbot of Altaich, to the royal host in 806. 
It is worth quoting at length. “ You shall come to Stasfurt by 
the Weser on May 20,” writes the king, “ with your ‘ men ’ 
prepared to go on warlike service to any part of our realm that 
we may point out ; that is, you shall come with arms and gear 
and all warlike equipment of clothing and victuals. Every 
horseman shall have shield, lance, .sword, dagger, a bow and a 

1 Cap, Bon. caps. 7, 9. " Cap. de Vtllis Dominids, § 64. 

• Rather the Avars than the By/antines, I should imagine, as the contact with 
the latter had been comparatively small, while the Avar wars were very long. 

6 
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quiver. On your carts you shall have ready spades, axes, picks, 
and iron-pointed stakes, and all other things needed for the host. 
The rations shall be for three months, the clothing must be able 
to hold out for six. On your way you shall do no damage to 
our subjects, and touch nothing but water, wood, and grass. 
Your men shall march along with the carts and the horses,^ and 
not leave them till you reach the muster-place, so that they may 
not scatter to do mischief. See that there be no neglect, as you 
prize our good grace.” 

This is a summons to a tcnant-in-chief (the phrase is already 
to be found in (^arolingian documents) to come forth with his 
retainers for general service. It is noteworthy that all Fulrad’s 
followers are expected to appear on horseback ; there is no 
mention of any foot-soldiery, or directions as to their equipment. 
It is not definitely stated that all the abbot’s horsemen are to 
appear in mail ; the summons being dated before the laws of 
807 and 813, it naturally contains no such order. Any of 
Fulrad’s men who had twelve mansi would have been bound to 
serve in a byrnic by the edict of 805, but compulsion is not yet 
put upon the rest. The command to bring the bow is to be 
compared with the contem]:)orary attempt to make the infantry 
adopt the same weapon. In neither case did the experiment 
succeed. The very large quantity of provisions and the heavy 
entrenching tools inu‘^t have made the waggon train very cumber- 
some. It was evidently con tern] )lated that the camp might 
have to be fortified, in order to protect the mass of baggage ; 
it is for this purpose that the iron-shod stakes and the spades 
are required. Charles is also, as the last clause of the summons 
shows, very anxious to avoid the cardinal vice of the old Mero- 
vingian hosts — the plundering of the districts through which the 
troops had to march before reaching the frontier. Hence the 
very heavy load of rations which Fulrad is directed to bring with 
him. If the train made the army slow to assemble and slow to 
move, it at any rate enabled it to carry on operations even in a 
hostile or a devastated district for several months, long after the 
date at which a Merovingian expedition would have commenced 
to starve and then to disband. 

When all the royal commands were carried out under the 

^ Reading cahallis instead of cahallariis^ which last does not make good sense. 
The only way of giving it a rational meaning would be to suppose that Fulrad had 
other followers beside his horsemen, which does not appear. 
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royal eye, and Charles was ubiquitous, it is obvious that thi* 
host of the early ninth century must have been a very diffeicnt 
weapon from the tumultuary hordes of the Mcrovinj^s. Its 
efficiency is best shown by the great king’s conquests, anti <l'c 
fact that when made they were retained C'lnirks ,vas until ing . 
if one campaign did not bring him to the desired end, h(‘ u-'orn- 
menced his work in the next spring. In a speciall) diflirult 
conquest, such as that Saxonv, he C’ lu uiiiieied in tlic hostile 
districts, to prevent the rebels fn^n h ing ojipojlum.^ oi 
rallying in his absence. In 78^ 786, ior exajnjde, he nv<t only 
built forts and cut roads, bip coinluctcd repf-ued raid , against 
the surviving insurgents cvem in tlie depth *ind-vvinter 

But perhaps the most important of «dl v n.eKs ijinovations is 
his systematic use of fortified p(»'.t^. \\ heii i district hid done 

homage and giv^en hostages and ti ibute, he did not evacuate it ns 
his predecessors would have done, and leave it fu'c' to revolt 
again at the first opportunity. He seh'ctcd a suitable jx'silion.-- 
a hill by a riverside was his favouiitc choice,— and lhc*ic erected a 
palisaded and ditched burg,” w'hieh he left a gan i^on. Jtac h 
post was connected with the next, .ind vv^ith it.s ba^e on the old 
frontier, by a road. Charles and his officers tit last acquinnl a 
very considerable skill in the laying out of entieiu hments , it 
was unfortunate for the empire that his successors nc'glected t la- 
art, till a long series of Danisli invasions compelled them to learn 
it again. Probably the most ambitious uo' of entreiichinent 
which was undertaken in his reign was the great c ircumvall.ition 
round Barcelona, which was constructed in (Soo b\ the km.' s son 
Lewis and the levies of Aquitaine and Seplimania. '1 he arm) 
lay around the towm for the whole wdnter of Sor)-8c>!, hutted and 
girt by a double trench and jjalisade, t(; guard against sorties 
from within and diversions from without. The works w-eie so 
efficient that the Moorish garrison, after a gallant resistance, was 
starved out and forced to surrender. 1 he burgs of Charles wa re 
indeed a very successful expedient : it was seldom that they 
were taken ; that of Eresburg only fell by treachery *in 776, 
though that of Karl.stadt seems to have been fairly stormed by 
the desperate assault of the Saxons ( 77 ^)- these 

fortifications was a new lesson in the art of war fr»r V\ estern 
Europe ; the Teutonic nations hitherto had never even fortified 
their own camps, much less had they thought of employing the 
spade and iron stake for the holding down of conquered lands. 
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Hence it came to pass that Charles made permanent conquests 
where his predecessors had merely executed raids and imposed 
tribute. So well chosen were the sites of his posts that many of 
them have remained the centres of political life in the districts 
where they were established down to our own day. Such were 
Magdeburg, Paderborn, Bremen. 

There are many points in the Carolingian armies on which we 
crave information that Einhard and his fellows do not vouchsafe 
to afford us. Of the proportion of infantry to cavalry and of 
unarmed to mailed men in the hosts of Charles we are unfortun- 
ately unable to give any statistics. T'hat, owing to his continuous 
legislation on the topic, the mailed riders must have been a much 
more numerous part of the army in S14 than in 770, is all that 
wc can say. One interesting passage in a chronicle relating to 
the Saxon war of 782 seems to show that at least in some ex- 
peditions a very considerable part of a PVankish host must have 
been composed of horsemen. The Counts Geilo and Adalgis, 
marching against the rebels, find that Count Theiiderich with 
another detachment is converging on the enemy from a different 
base. Eager that they should have the sole credit of the 
victory which they supposed to be in their hands, they bade their 
men snatch up their arms, “and hastened on as if they were 
about to pursue a beaten army, not to fight an intact one, eac// as 
fast as his horse would so that they came all in disorder 
against the Saxons, who stood ranged in front of their camp.” 
The reckless attack was beaten off, and four counts, two misst 
dominidy and more than twenty other persons of account, fell 
“ with many of their men, who chose to follow them to the rieath 
rather than to survive them.” If these words do not imply that 
the whole of Geilo’s and Adalgis’ forces were cavalry, they must 
at least mean that so large a proportion of them were horsed that 
the counts hoped to win without the aid of tlieir infantry, which 
in such a mad onslaught must have been left miles behind.’-* 
The latter, in all probability, is the real meaning of the passage, 
and the desperate courage of the Frankish horsemen is to be 
accounted for by the fact that they were the henchmen and 
enfeoffed retainers {homines casati) of the counts, whom they 

^ “ Prout qiiemque velociins equi siii tulerat, iinus quisque eorum siimiiia 
A' -.liaaiioiic contendit ” {Ann. kinh. 782). 

* The army had been raised in Thuringia and among the Fianconian distiicts, 
where we should expect to find more foot than liorse. 
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refused to desert even in the hour of certain death. Probably 
the infantry were left so far behind that they never came into 
the fight. 

Of the order of PTankish hosts in battle, / r. whether the horse 
stcjod on the wings or in front of the foot-soldier)', we are equally 
unable to speak with certainty. Whether there was .m)' larger 
unit in the assembled army than the count and his local follow- 
ing we arc never informed. That the host marched in divisions 
with a rearguard and vanguard may be deduced from the 
account of the disaster of Roncesvalles, wheie the rear i“ii qui 
novissimi agminis incedert^s, praecedentes suhsidio tuebantur 
were so far from the main body that thc)^ were cut to pieces 
before their comrades could return to helj) them. A march in 
parallel columns over open coiintry can probably be traced in one 
of the Avaric campaigns of 791 and the Savon campaign of (S04. 

Perhaps the most scientific disposition of forces recorded in 
all the wars of Charles ocems in a campaign at which he was not 
himself present —the invasion of C'.italonia in 8cv) <Soi. On this 
occasion his son Lew'is, who le Id the command, v hile under- 
taking the siege of Barcelona with one third of his forces, placed 
another third, under William Cf»unt of Toulouse, some leagues 
west of the town to act as a covering army, while he himself 
with the remainder took pf>st nearer his base of operations in 
Roussillon, ready to aid cither of the other fractions that might 
require his help. The Caliph of Cordov.i advanced from 
Saragossa, but found the covering army so stiongly posted that 
he turned aside, and invaded the Asturias instead of entering 
Catalonia. When he had retired, the covering force joined the 
besieging force in building the trenches and winter camp, which 
we have already had occasion to describe. 

The best description of the appearance of one of the hosts of 
Charles is unfortunately not that of a contemporary, though the 
writer is careful to state that he had been in communication with 
old men who remembered the emperor and had served in his 
campaigns'. This author is the Monk of St. Gall, who wrote 
some sixty years after Charles' death, and dcvlicated his work to 
Charles the Fat, the unworthy great-grandson of the conqueror. 
He is describing the Frankish host as it approached I\ivia in 
the Italian campaign of 773. Borrowing his words, ats has been 
suggested, from some lost poem contcmf)orary with Charles, 

* Einhard, § 9. 
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he describes King Desiderius and his henchman Ogier the Dane 
watching the long column of the invading army draw near. As 
each body comes into sight, the king asks whether his rival and 
the main host have not now appeared. Ogier replies again and 
again that Charles is not yet at hand — the numerous warriors 
that have passed by are but his vanguard. At last the plain 
grows dark with a still migntier column than any that have yet 
drawn near. “ Then appeared the iron king, crowned with his 
iron helm,^ with sleeves of iron mail on his arms, his broad breast 
protected by an iron byrnie, an iron lance in his left hand, his 
right free to grasp his unconquered sword. ITis thighs were 
guarded with iron mail, though other men are wont to leave 
them unprotected that they may spring the more lightly on their 
steeds. And his legs, like those of all his host, were protected 
by iron greaves. His shield was plain iron, without device or 
colour. And round him and before and behind him rode all his 
men, armed as nearly like him as they could fashion themselves ; 
so iron filled the fields and the ways, and the sun’s rays were in 
every quarter reflected from iron. ‘ Iron, iron everywhere,’ cried 
in their dismay the terrified citizens of Pavia.” - 

The interest in this description of ninth-century armour is 
that we learn that the short byrni( , not reaching below the hips, 
was usual not only in the day of the great emperor, but in that of 
his great-grandson, Charles the Fat, to whom the Chronicle of St. 
Gall was dedicated. Greaves {(h'/rar, hainbergae) were evidently 
in full use when the descrijUion was written, but the thighs were 
generally unprotected. That the sleeve is spoken of apart from 
the byrnic as if it was a separate piece of a rmour is notable. The 
description is borne out by a passage in the will of Count 
ICbcrhard of h'rejus, who in 837 leaves a helm with a hauberk, 
a byrnic, one sleeve, and two greaves. Probably the sleeve 
(manicn) was only needed for the right arm, the left being 
guarded by the shield. 

The reign of Lewis the Pious (814-40) is as poor in military 
legislation as that of his father had been rich — a fact that might 
perhaps have been expected when the character of the two 
emperors is taken into consideration. By far the larger part of 
Lewis’ capitularies deal with matters ecclesiastical. That the 

* Docs “ferrea cristatus galea ” imply that the helmet was a crested one, like those 
in contemporary Frankish drawings in MSS. ? 

Monachus Sangallensis, ii. § 26. 
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organisation introduced by Charles was to some extent kept up 
may be deduced from an edict of Lewi^; and his son Lothar, 
dated 828, which orders the counts to inquire accurately whether 
all the smaller landholders are propcrl)’ enrolled in contributary 
groups for service in the host, such as had been instituted in 803 J 
Another document issued by Lothar at Pavia in 832 for his sub- 
kingdom in Italy, recapitulates the prohibition against selling 
mail outside the kingdom, and restates the old regulation that the 
holder of twelve viansi must come to the luist wearing a byrnie. 

The time of Lewis being one in which tlie centred jiower was 
rapidly growing weaker, and the independence of the local counts 
growing more marked, we cannot cUnibt that the mailed and 
horsed retainers of these notables must have been continually 
growing in numbers and importance as compared with the 
iinarmoured infantry^ (jf the lo< al levies. 1 he perpetual civil wars 
which occupied the Liter } e.irs of Lewis’ reign are so full of 
sudden desertions and inexplicable changes from ^ide to side on 
the part of large bodies oi troc'ps, that we see that the self- 
interest of the counts has beconu^ of more importance than the 
general loyalty of their subjects. Docile obedience to the royal 
ban has been replaced b\' the most open treason. Owing to the 
emperor’s foolish liberality to his .sons, the lealm had four rulers 
at once, and ambitious nobles could cloak theii ])iivate sclicrnes 
by pretending to adhere lo one or other of the rebellious young 
kings. When the will of the L)tal ruler be ' amc of more import- 
ance than that of the nominal head of ti c empire, the day of 
feudalism was beginning to draw nigh. Alread) in the* time of 
Charles the Great we iind the counts accused of pressing h.'inlly 
upon the smaller freemen, exacting from them illegal impositions 
and services— misdemeanours against which tlv! capitularie.s 
declaim again and again. Under weak rulers like Lewis and 
his sons the evil was perpetually growing worse. At the same 
time, the other characteristic sign of feudalism, in its social as 
opposed to its political aspect—thc commendation of an ever- 
growing proportion of the smaller landholding classes to their 
greater neighbours— was steadily going forward. Probably the 
heavy burden of military service on distant frontiers, which 
Charles had imposed on his subjects, was not one of the least of 
the causes of the decay of the free peasantry. The duty which 
had been comparatively light in the Ics.ser i*ealm of the Mere- 

1 See Cap. Papiense, 832, § 15. 
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vings was immeasurably increased by the vast extension towards 
the Elbe and Danube. 

But the tendencies towards feudalism in the State, with the 
corresponding tendency towards the depreciation of the national 
levies of foot-soldiery, would have been comparatively slow in its 
progress if it had not been suddenly strengthened by new in- 
fluences from without. The transformation of Western Europe 
from the military point of view was to a very large extent the 
direct result of the incursions of the Northmen. The lesser 
troubles caused by the Magyars on the eastern frontier and the 
Saracens in Italy were co-operating causes, but not to be 
compared in importance with the effect of the raids of the 
Scandinavians. 



CHAPTER II 


Tlir: VIKINCiS (8ur) iJCK'ii 

H ostile relati<Jiis between the pco} ics of th(' North and 
the hVaiikish kinj^^doin had bcj’un tliree ctnlnrics 
before, on the day when TlKudebert oi kii')uariri sUnv Hygclac 
the Dane, the brothei of tlie hero Beovvuli, on tlie 1 ^'iisian shore 
(515). But it was seldom tluit Frank and Dane liad met; the 
barrier of independent vSaxons interposed l^ctucen the two 
races had always kept thciri a[>ait. Down to the time of 
Charles the Great the hcandinnvian pi'oples were mainly enga{:’ed 
in obscure wars with each other. dlKy aie seldom heard of in 
the North Sea. I^ut at List the Idankish power, wdth its w'eallh, 
its commerce, and its Chiistian prcjpaganda, swept over Saxony 
and moved on its boundaries to the luder. It was within a very 
few years of Charles’ first conc^uest of Saxony that the Vikinqs 
{Wickmgs, men of the shallow fiords that the Cattej^at and 
Skager Rack) made their first appcaraJiCL cm the scene as 
serious disturbers of the peace of Western Europe. lY^rhaps 
the first seeds of trouble were sowm when Witikind the Saxon 
fled before the sword of the Franks and took refuge in Jutland ; 
we need not doubt that he told his Danish hosts teiriblc tales 
of the relentless might, the systematic and irresistible advance 
of the iron king of the Franks. The danger was now at their 
doors — the fate of Saxony might soon be that of Denmark. The 
kings of the southern Danes gave shelter to Witikind, but they 
sent fair words to Charles and did their best to turn away his 
wrath. Yet, when Witikind yielded and was baptized in 785, 
they must have felt that their own turn to face the oncoming 
storm had now arrived. But for the next few years the great 
Avaric war, the repeated local risings in parts of Saxony, and 
the troubles of Italy kept the Franks employed elsewhere. 
The first offensive strokes in the long .struggle of Frank and 
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Norseman were struck by the latter. Strangely enough, the 
earliest recorded Danish raids were not aimed against the realm 
of Charles the Great, but at more distant lands. The isolated 
piracy of the ‘‘three ships from Herethaland” which burned 
Warcham in Dorsetshire in 789^ is the first note of the appear- 
ance of the Scandinavians on the offensive. Four and five years 
later two small fleets burned the rich abbeys of Lindisfarne and 
Wearmouth on the Northumbrian coast. In 795 the Danes 
appeared so far west as Ireland, and destroyed the monasteries 
of Rechru on Dublin Bay. It was only in 799, ten years after 
the descent on Warcham, that the first recorded raids of the 
Vikings on Frankish territory arc noted. In that summer they 
are said to have landed and made havoc both in Frisia and in 
Aquitaine: tlic evcr-watchful Charles was soon on the spot, and 
ordered a fleet to be built to guard the narrow seas and the 
coast of Neustria. But the only serious trouble which the 
empire suffered from the Danes was a daring invasion of FVisia 
by the warlike king Godfred in 8io. With two hundred ships in 
his train, Godfred overran the Frisian Isles and extorted from 
their inhabitants a large tribute. He spoke in his hour of 
triumph of visiting the emperor at Aachen, but one of his own 
men murdered him not long after, and his nephew and successor 
Hemming at once made peace with the Franks and sailed 
home ; the Danes were not destined to see Aachen till seventy- 
six years later. The peace which Hemming promised was ill 
kept, and several small raids on the northern coast of the 
empire are recorded between 810 and 814. But these were all 
trifling matters. It was not till the reign of Lewis the Pious that 
the Viking raids began to grow serious. During the later years 
of Charles, the favourite sphere of activity of the Vikings was 
Ireland, where, from 807 onward, they were making sad havoc 
of the whole coast-line, and harrying one by one the rich 
monasteries which lay along its bays and islands. 

During their first tentative raids the Scandinavians had not 
yet learned their own strength, nor were they such practised 
marauders as they afterwards became. It is strange enough, 
however, to see how suddenly they asserted themselves as a new 
military power. At first they were sailing in unknown seas, 

^ If that is the exact date u perchance the event was a few years later, for, though 
the A.S. Chronicle enters the fact under 789, it says merely that it was “in JCing 
Beortric’s days” that the Vikings came to Wareham. 
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and their ships were but long, light, undecked vessels, that 
seemed unfitted to face the wild Atlantic. That such craft, less 
than twenty years after their first appearance in the Nortl/sca, 
should be risking their slight frames in rounding the mrky 
shores of Donegal and Kerry, is the most a^nnnulin^ j)roor oi 
the wonderful seamanship of the Vikings. Phe boats were 
essentially rowing, not sailing vessels ; rlieir masts c(mld be and 
often were unshipped; they were only used '\hen the wind s( t fair. 
For their propulsion the Viking sin/' relird on their o.i' , iroin 
ten to sixteen a side, though a larger number was Linployed 
when boat-building had become more scienlilk, in the tentli and 
eleventh centuries : even a second tier of oa* s seems to liavc been 
occasionally used in these latei uincs. I'lie prows and sterns weie 
both high and curved. The former were ni ton fashioned into the 
dragon-shaped figure-heads which are so famous in the sagas. 
There was no helm, init the ship was steered by a long oar 
lashed near the stern, as is a Shetland sixer n of to-day. rhe 
early Viking vessels probably carried from sixty to a himdreil 
men — only the larger constructions of the tenth century could 
contain as many as two hundred. 

The Danes, Swedes, and Norsemen of the year 800 were in 
a state of society very much resembling that in which their 
Anglian and Saxon kinsmen had come to Britain three hundred 
years before. The raiders were not compact tribal borlics, but 
war-bands of adventurers enlisted under the banner of some 
noted leader, who was, as often not, a incie warrior of renown, 
not a member of one of the old royal houses. There art* few 
examples in the early Viking age of hosts commanded by the 
national king, though the first notable raid — that which King 
Godfred led to Frisia in 810 — was an exception to this rule. 
The so-called sea-king was a mere war-chief, who might 
relapse into obscurity when the expedition was over — 

“ Solo rex verbo, sociis lamon impcriUibat,” 

as Abbo wrote, describing the leader who beleaguered Paris in 886. 

The first Viking adventurers must have been no better 
armed than the English raiders of the fifth century. If their 
chiefs had a few helms and byrnies, spoils of war or merchandise of 
the south, ^ the main body must have been wholly unmailed. 

1 Finds in Sweden of the pre-Viking period have included fragments of byrnies 
and iron helms (Montelius). 
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After gold and silver, helms and mail-shirts were the fprm of 
plunder which the raiders most yearned for. This did not 
endure for long: in less than two generations the Northmen had 
armed themselves from the spoils of their enemies, and their own 
smiths too had begun to essay the armourer’s art. So essential 
was mail to the professional Viking, whose hand was against 
every man, whose sole occupation was war, that by <850 or 900 
it was the rule, and not the exception, in their hosts. Their body 
armour seems to have been exactly of the Frankish model ; the 
helm, however, was pointed and often furnished with a nasal, un- 
like the old semi-classical shape which had prevailed among the 
Franks down to the ninth century.^ The shield was at first 
round, like those of most of the other Teutonic races ; it was only 
in the tenth century that it took the kite-shape familiar to us 
in the Bayeux Tapestry and other contemporary works of art. 
Shields were often painted red or some other bright hue, and, hung 
on the bulwarks of the war-ship when the warriors were at sea, 
produced lines of brilliant colouring along the gunwale. 

The Danes used for offensive wca])ons spear, sword, and axe. 
Their swords seem at first to have been of the comparatively 
short, leaf-shaped kind, without a cro.ss-guard, and very small in 
the grip, which are habitually found in Northern excavations. 
Later, they took to the longer and broader spatha of the Franks. 
The axe was the more characteristic national weapon ; it was 
not the light missile tomahawk {fraucisca) which the Franks 
had been wont to employ in the sixth century, but a very heavy 
weapon, with a single broad blade welded on a handle five feet 
long. For proj^er use it required both hands : wielded by 
muscular and practised arms, it w'ould cleave shield and helm in 
the same blow, strike off heads and limbs, and fell a horse without 
difficulty. Both sword and axe-head were occasionally marked 
with runes, as the sagas tell ; and specimens so adorned are to 
be found in most of the Northern museums. The javelins of 
the Scandinavians do not seem to have differed in any essential 
point from those of the Franks and Angles. The bow they were 
accustomed to use more than any of the nations with whom 
they fought, for the English had never taken to it kindly, and 
the edicts of Charles the Great had not succeeded in making it 
popular on the Continent Even the most noted warriors of the 

' The helm with nasal, however, was probably known to the Franks in the ninth 
century ; it was most likely the “helmum aim directo'*' of the Ripuarian Code. 
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North were proud of their skill with the arrow ; it was held an 
honourable weapon by them, while amon^ their enemies it was 
the mark of the poorest military classes. Readers of the sagas 
will remember the marksmanshi]) of Olaf Irygoeveson an<l his 
henchman Einar, and the celebrated shot wnh which King 
Magnus slew Earl Hugh the Frond on Menai Strait. 

It was only some lime after their ai^pcarance \u western 
waters that the Vikings acquired a complete* ascendency o\'cr 
the peoples of the older Teutonic realms 1 hey were at i.rst 
cautious, attempting no ravage deep m the land, but absconding 
after the plunder of some one seaboard town or al)l)ey. The 
Franks, Irish, and English seem to have been more angered than 
terrified by the first raids, and scveial limes caught and destroyed 
considerable bodies of the invaders.^ Rut the llccts grew larger, 
the raiders more daring and better armeci, their knowlctlge of 
the strong and weak oi the line o( defence more jiciTeet. 

About forty years alter tlie first plunderings m JCngland, and 
thirty after the first assault on the Franks, Western Europe 
began to awake to llie fact tliat the Northmen ^vere beginning 
to be no mere pest and nuisance, but a sciious danger to Chnst- 
endom. The landmarks of thts period are the first serious inva- 
sion of the interior of Ireland by a great host under Thorgils 
(832), the plunder of the rich haven of Dorstadt and the famous 
cathedral city of Utrecht among the Franks (834;, and the 
erection of the first fortified Viking camp in England on the isle 
of Thanet in 851. The invaders were beginning to grow so 
numerous and so daring that it was obvious that some new 
measures must be taken if their progress was to be checked. 

Among the faction-ridden tribes of Ireland it was hopeless 
to look for union or skilfully-combined resistance. More might 
have been hoped from the English and the Franks. Rut the 
contemporary political situation of neither of those peoples was 
favourable. In England there was no central authority: King 
Egbert, to whom the other princes of the Heptarchy had done 
homage, was really supreme in Wessex alone. I le had no power 
to protect Northumbria or even Mercia: if he kept the bounds 
of his own realm, it was all that he could accomplish. His 
victory at Kingston Down over the combined bands of the 
Vikings and the Corn-Welsh was a considerable success (838), 

* the Northumbrians destroyed in 794 the lund that had sacked Wearmouth. 
In 81 1 the Irish defeated a host in Ulster, and in Si 2 another in Connaught. 
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but it did not and could not save the north or the east from 
plunder. When Egbert died and his weaker son Aethelwulf 
succeeded him, the supremacy of Wessex became purely 
nominal : only once in his reign did Aethelwulf lead an army 
beyond his boundary to help one of the other Flnglish States 
(853). He was, in fact, a worthy and a well-meaning king, but 
there was no touch of genius in him. Though he fought con- 
scientiously enough against the Vikings whenever they appeared, 
and was more than once victorious, yet the fortunes of England 
were steadily failing all through his reign. London and Canter- 
bury were both sacked in 850, and though Aethelvvmlf destroyed 
at Ockley in Surrey the band that had wrought these ravages, 
yet three years later another host came down on Wessex, and, 
most ominous step of all, fortified themselves so strongly in the 
isle of Sheppey, behind the marshy channel of the Swale, that they 
could not be dislodged.^ This was the second wintering of the 
Danes in Britain. Meanwhile, if We.sscx was faring ill, Mercia 
and Northumbria were in a far worse case : both realms were 
ravaged from end to end, and there remained hardly a town or 
a monastery unburnt within their borders. Yet this was but the 
beginning of evils : the period of settlement had not yet succeeded 
to the period of sporadic ravages. 

The Frankish Fhnpire should have borne the brunt of the 
contest with the Northman. But its condition was in some ways 
even more unpromising than that of England. In the latter 
country the tendency was still towards union : Wessex had just 
permanently absorbed Kent and Sussex ; Mercia had almost 
succeeded in doing the same to East Anglia, and had quite 
amalgamated with herself the former sub-kingdoms 01 the 
Hwiccas and Lindiswaras.^ But in the realm of Lewis the Pious 
the spirit of the times was making for disintegration rather than 
for union. The old separatist tendencies of Aquitaine and 
Bavaria, and the dislike of the Lombards for the lYankish yoke, 
had disguised themselves in new shapes, and taken the form of 
rebellions in favour of the ungrateful sons to whom Lewis had 
distributed the government of those provinces. However much 

^ The fiirst was the wintering in Thanet narrated in A.S. Chronicle sub anno 851. 

“ From Offa’s murder of King Ethelbert in 792, onward to 825, East Anglia seems 
to have been subject to Mercia : Ae defeat of the latter by the King of Wessex brought 
about that rising of the East Anglians in which two kings of Mercia, first Beomwulf, 
then Ludic^i, perished. 
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the foolish tenderness of the emperor and the unhlial ambition of 
his children may have supplied the forma’, cause of disruption, 
its essential cause was the desire for independence on the part of 
the subject nationalities. In all the realm the Austrasians were 
the only people who consistently stood up for the cau.sc of union 
and imperialism. The civil wars of the sons of Lewis had begun 
in 830, and for some time the evcr-thickcning Viking raids 
seemed to the statesmen of the empire tiresome diversions, 
distracting them for the moment Irom the all - intj* ortaiit 
questions whether Lewis should subdue hi? ihildren or lose his 
throne, and whether his youngest son Charles should or should 
not obtain the kingly crown along with In-, brotlu r.s. Lewis 
died in 840, after having .seen the Dam s cut deep into Ihisia 
and push daring raids up the Meuse and the Loire. After his 
disappearance from the scene the civil wars only be came more 
constant and more chaotic- the bloody battle of Fontenay (;S 4 l) 
where the might of Austra.sia was for evci broken, settled the 
fate of the ernpire. It was to .split up permanently into inde- 
pendent national kingdoms, and never again was one sovereign 
will to sway all the military force of the West, from Hamburg to 

Barcelona, for a common end.’ 

Now, from some points of view- it might appear quite probable 
that three or four compact national kingdoms would be bettei 
able to cope with the Vikings than the vast but .somcwln^ 
unwieldy empire of Charles the Great, But the dynastic 
interests of the Carolingian house were still too strong to 
allow real national States to develop themselves. Each king 
was snatching at his brother’s or cousin’s provinces, m a vague 
hope of reconstituting the empire for his own benefit. It was 
not till the male line of the eldest son of Lewis the Pious died 
out in Italy (875), and that of his second son in Germany (911). 
that those intermittent projects of reunion died out. Aslorig 
as they lasted they were wholly evil : while Charles the Bald 
was getting himself crowned at Metz or Rome, while Wido w-as 
overrunning Burgundy, or Carloman and Arnulf devastating the 
Lombard plain, the Dane and Saracen and Magyar were tearing 
their realrns to pieces behind their backs. Kings immersed in 
Imperial politics could not find time to discharge t e 
duty of superintending the local defence , of their own coast and 

. CharUs the Fat, though king of Germany. West Francia, and Lombardy, never 
ruled i?*e Lgundi;s, so the above statement . literally correct. 
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border. It was not unnatural, therefore, that the years from 
840 to 900 were the very darkest that Christendom had known 
since the first formation of the Teutonic kingdoms in the fifth 
century. No sign of better days is to be seen till Alfred's ex- 
pulsion of the Danes from Wessex (878), Count Odo's successful 
defence of Paris in 885-886, and King Arnulfs great victory at 
Louvain (891). 

We must now investigate the tactics of the Northmen, and 
the various expedients which their English and P'rankish 
adversaries employed against them. By the middle of the 
ninth century the invaders had increased into a formidable 
multitude : their expeditions had been so fortunate that the 
whole manhood of Scandinavia had thrown itself into the 
Viking career. The Northmen were now members of old war- 
bands contending with farmers fresh from the plough — veteran 
soldiers pitted against raw militiamen. Tlicy were far better 
provided with arms than their adversaries: the helm and byrnie 
seem to have become universal among them, while the English 
fyrd the hVankish local levies were still mainly composed 
of unarmoured men. Only the thegnhood on this side of the 
Channel, and the counts and their retainers on the other, were 
sufficiently well equipped to be able to face the invaders man 
to man. With anything like equal numbers the Vikings were 
always able to hold their own. But when the whole country- 
side had been raised, and the men of many shires or countships 
came swarming uj) again.st the raiders, they had to beware lest 
they might be crushed by numbers. It was only when a fleet of 
very exceptional strength had come together that the Northmen 
could dare to disregard their opponents, and offer them battle 
in the open field. lighting was, after all, not so much their 
object as plunder, and, when the landsfolk mustered in over- 
whelming force, the invaders took to their ships again and sailed 
off to renew their ravages in some yet intact province. They 
soon learned, moreover, to secure for themselves the power of 
rapid locomotion on land : when they came to .shore they would 
sweep together all the horses of the neighbourhood, and move 
themselves and their plunder on horseback across the land. To 
fight as cavalry they did not intend : it was only for purposes 
of swift marching that they collected the horses. The first 
mention of this practice in England comes in the year 866, 
when “ a great heathen army came to the land of the East 
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Angles, and there was the army a-horsed.”^ Curiously enough, 
it is in the same year that we first hear of the Danes in the 
Frankish realm 2 trying the same device. Their base of opera- 
tions, however, was of course their fleet, and such excursions 
always ended in a swift return to the boats. It was only when 
a waterway was not available that the raiders dared to cut them- 
selves adrift from their vessels. As a rule, their method was to 
work up some great stream, sacking the towns and abbew s on 
each shore of it; when they got the point where it vwis no 

longer navigable, or where a fortified city sti etching aerc^ss both 
banks made further f)rogress imf)f»ssih!e, they would moor their 
ships or draw them ashore. I hey would tin n protect them with 
a stockade, leave i)art of their lorc'.- as a garrison 10 guard it, and 
undertake circular raids with the rest. r)n the ap])rc)ach of a 
superior force they wore accustomed in their earlier days to 
hurry back to their vessels, drop d(nvn stream, and escape to 
sea. But as they grew more daring they began to fortify ])oints 
of vantage, and hold out in them till the hostile army disbanded 
for lack of provisions, or was disjjcrsed by the advent of winter. 
These strongholds were generally islands. The bands who 
afflicted Ncustria made their habitual refuge the isle of Giselle 
[Oscellus] in the Seine, ten miles above Rouen. Mere they 
stood sieges at the hands of Charles the bald in 858 and 861. 
But on one occasion at least they dared to fortify themselves 
farther up the stream, at the place callcvl Fossa (livaldi, near 
Bougival, which seems to have been a y:)cuin^ula girt round with 
marsh rather than an island. In hingland they used Thanct, and 
also Sheppey, for the same purpose. On one famous occasion 
(871) they chose the tongue of land at Reading between the 
Thames and Kennet for their stronghold. At tJic Loire mouth 
they used the isle of Noirmouticr ; at the Rhone mouth the isle 
of La Camargue was their refuge. W alcheren was in a similar way 
their base for attacks on F'landers and Austrasia. The great ho.st 
which pushed up the Rhine in 863 defied the combination of the 
Austrasians of Lothar II. and the Saxons of Lewis the German by 
holding an island in the river near Neuss, from which they only 
retired at their own good time. Against an enemy not provided 
with ships of war these island posts were almost impregnable. 

* A.S. Chronicle, 866. ^ . • j t • • 

^ Annales Bertimnses, p. 84: “Nortmanni circiter quadringenti de Ligeri cum 
caballis egressi, commixti Britonibus Cenoniannis civitalem (Lc Mans] adeunt. 

7 
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Even when the Danish fortifications were not pitched in an 
inaccessible island, it was but seldom that the landsfolk were able 
to break through the stakes and foss, manned by the line of 
well-armoured axemen. The failures of Charles the Bald at 
Givald’s Foss (852), of Charles the Fat at Ashloh (882), of 
Ethelred of Wessex at Reading (871), arc well-known examples 
of the danger of besetting a Danish camp. All the more credit, 
therefore, is due to the few Christian kings who succeeded in 
storming one of tho.se formidable strongholds. King Arnulfs 
capture of the great camp of Louvain in 891 was probably the 
most brilliant achievement of this kind recorded in the ninth 
century. The host of Northmen had harried all Austrasia and 
routed the local levies at the battle of the Geulc. At the news 
of this defeat the German king came flying from the ea.stcrn 
frontier, and found the enemy stockaded in a place where the 
Dyle forms a loop, with a ditch scooped in the marsh from 
bank to bank, and a high rampart behind it. Undeterred by 
the formidable barrier, Arnulf dismounted, bade all his counts 
and mounted warriors do the like, and with drawn sword waded 
through the marsh and began to hew down the palisade. His 
men pres.sed in so fiercely behind him that after a bitter 
.struggle the shield-wall of the l^ancs gave way, and the whole 
mass of Vikings were driven pell-mell into the flooded Dyle, 
where they perished by thousands. Such a blow was worth 
many victories in the open field, for it made the Danes doubt 
their own power of resisting behind entrenchments in the 
inland. No really dangerous Viking host ever essayed to strike 
deep into the German kingdom after this defeat. For this 
reason the storming of the Louvain camp deserves perhaps 
an even higher place in military history than our own 
Alfred’s victory at Ethandun thirteen years before. For 
the great king of Wessex, though he had beaten the Danes 
in the open, did not storm their camp at Chippenham. 
The stronghold only yielded on terms, and terms that, 
considering the relative positions of Alfred and Guthrum 
at the moment, must be considered very favourable to the 
Danes. 

When the Danes were surprised at a distance from their 
camp and forced to fight without protection, they would draw 
themselves up in the best position they could find, on a steep 
hillside, as at Ashdown (871) or Ethandun (878), or behind a 
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stream ; they formed their shield-wall, ^ and fou^hl the matter out 
to the end. On many occasions, when broken in the open by the 
charge of the Frankish horse, they would retire behind the 
nearest cover, — a village, as at Saucourt (.S8i i; a church, as al 
Brisarthe (866); a large building, as in the ti^;bt in F'risiis in 87;, 
— and there hold out till they either heat oh the qucauv, were 
themselves cut to pieces, or at nightfall wi-iv. able to abscond. 

Nothing shows better the stubbf)rnncs.‘> of the Danes than 
the way in which they often by a - I* >peraU‘ lally repair^ i a lost 
battle. At the great fight in front of Yon, in 86!’' they were 
thoroughly beaten by Osbert and Aclla, in.l forced back on 
the town, but, rallying am(»ng the honan, they drove (jiit lh(‘ 
Northumbrians, and finall}’ w hotli kings and won the da)\ 
So, too, at Wilton in 872 ihwy had boon seriously la pulsed by 
zXlfred, and had gone back for some ilistance, when at last, 
seeing the Wessex men losing their order in the excitement of 
victory, they rallied and redeemed the da\’ - The same h.id 
almost happened at Saiicoiirl:, va Iicu* nothing but the praiseworthy 
efforts of King Lewis in restoring oreUw among his men 
].)reventcd a success being turned hito a disaster by the last 
desperate effort of the Vikings. At the battle by Chartres in 
91 1 they had been thoroughly defeaterd, anil had lost six 
thousand men, yet, ^vhcn their beaten but undaunted host was 
assaulted by the newly-arrived horsemen of the Count of I^oictiers, 
they turned on liim, drove him off, and adiially stormed his 
camp, ending a day of failure by a succcs < at nightfall. It was 
hard to say that a Viking host was really disposed of till its 
last banner had been cast down and its last man slain. 

The Northmen seldom appeared as the assailants in the open 
field — like the luiglish in the Hundred Years’ War, they preferred 
to stand on the defensive. Indeed, foot-soldiery fighting an enemy 
whose force grew year by year to be more entirely com})oscd of 
cavahy were almost compelled to adopt such tactics. If they 
did attack, it was generally by a surprise, as at the battle on the 
Geule (891). On this occasion the Austrasian levies^ marching 
in disorder to find, the Northmen, whom they believed to be 

1 The shield-wall (testuclo, as Asser pedantically calls it) is of course not a wedged 
ma.ss like the Roman testudo, but only a line of shielded warriors. 

I cannot see in either of these battles, as related in Asscr and the authorities who 
copied him, any trace of the “ feigned flight ” which some have detected. Tlie Danes 
seem to have been honestly driven back, and then to have rallied. 
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flying, were suddenly set upon by the invaders, who had 
advanced to meet them instead of waiting to be attacked. The 
Franks, being entirely out of array, were easily scattered. 

Wc must now turn to a consideration of the methods by 
which the Franks and English endeavoured to beat off the 
Vikings, at first with poor success. The one patent fact which 
the kings of the house of Charles the Great and the house of 
Egbert had to face was that the half-armed local levies of the 
fyrd or the ban were insufficient to cope with the invaders. The 
Frankish counts and the English ealdormen made many a 
gallant attempt to beat off the raiders: sometimes they were 
successful, but much more frequently they suffered a disastrous 
defeat. The Vikings were too well-armed, too wary, too 
experienced in every shift of war, to be adequately faced by 
the raw militia opposed to them. Some more efficient body 
of troops had to be improvised to meet them, some system of 
defence devised to keep them from overrunning the open 
country. Down to the ninth century the Frankish towns, 
unless they had old Roman walls, were not provided with any 
.systematic protectiem ; the English were even more exposed, 
for such of them as had the Roman circumvallation had allowed 
it to moulder away ever since the first conquest,^ while those 
which had arisen since Roman days had never been fortified 
at all. 

' for example, the g;realest centre of Northern Britain in Roman days, was 

in 867, in the words of Asser {\uh atm. 867) impeiTeclly protected, for “non enim 
tunc ilia civitas firmos el stabilitos muros eo tempore hahebal ” ; therefore the 
Noithumbrians were able “ murum rranj^ere”by a rnsh — to hew down a palisade, I 
suppose. Canterbury seems to have had walls rather early, however. 
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THE VIKINGS TURNED BACK J). (>00 — TlD l EUDAL 

IIOKSKMAN AND TDK 1 KUDAi. CA^TI.K — 1 ill rUKl'.N 
AND THE BURII 

T he military history, therefore, of tin* ninth ccMitury shows 
two all-iin])ortant movements directly' caused by the 
need of repelling** the Dane.^, The first is the substitution of a 
professional class of fighting men for the general local levies; 
the second is the development of a system of regular and 
systematic fortification of the most important points in the 
realm. The combination of the two movements gives us the 
feudalism of the later Middle Ages. Though both are felt 
equally in the English and the I'rankish kingdoms, they take 
S(;mcwhat different shapes on the tw'o sides of the Channel. 
'I'he English thegn of the tenth century is not quite the same 
as the PTankish vassal; the English link is by no means 
identical with the continental castle. 

The primary need of the Christian realms (T the West was 
a large body of courageous and w'cll - armed fighting men, 
capable of meeting the Northman man to man. Fortifications 
are good things in their way, but they need trustw^orthy 
garrisons. The most elaborate entrenchments serve no end — 
as King Lewis of We.st P'rankland found in 88i — if those set 
to defend them have not their heart in the business. His great 
castle at Pltrun was quite useless because none of his nobles 
would undertake to hold the post of danger.' 

Now for the purpo.se of repelling the Vikings, the national 
levy with its great tardily-moving masses of foot-soldiery liad 
been tried and found wanting. It was too sknv, too ill-armcd, 

^ Armales Bertinenses^ 88i : “<^\u>cl magis lul iiuiTiimenLuni paganorum quam a<l 
auxiliuTn Christianonim facUmi fuit, (juia ipse rex Hlutlovicus invenire non y>utuit cui 
illud castellum ad custodiendum commitlcre posscL.” 

101 
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too untrained. The Danes if in small numbers took to their 
boats or their horses and slipped away ; if in strong force they 
put the local levies to rout. The only other military body in 
the realm was the magnates and their retainers. We have 
already seen that by the year 800 both the Frankish and the 
English realms possessed an aristocracy, originally dependent, 
on the kings, and wholly official in character — a “ nobility of 
service,” to use the phrase that wc have already had so many 
occasions to employ. On the Continent it now included not 
only actual holders of countships or great offices about the 
court, but large numbers of persons, both lay and clerical, who 
held “beneficia,” feudal grants of land, from the king. Each of 
these counts and vassi of various sorts had his bands of personal 
followers, landed or imlanded, hommes rasati, or sub-tenants 
with holdings of various size. The vassal-class was steadily 
growing; a family which had (mce held office and received 
grants of “ bencficia ” did not drop back into the ranks of the 
ordinary freemen. The class, too, was already tending to 
encroach on its poorer neighbours ; the counts were using their 
official position, the holders of “ beneficia ” their less legal but 
equally efficient powers of bringing pressure to bear on the 
smaller men. Above all, the Church was extending its 
boundaries on every side .so rapidly, that, as early as 831, Lothar, 
the son of Lew is the Pious, began .special legislation again.st the 
hanaing over of land to the “ dead hand.” When the hideous 
distress cau.sed by the Danish invasions came to aid the already 
existing tendency towards feudalisation, the result w^as ea.sy to 
foresee. Py the end of the tenth century the vast majority of 
the smaller freemen had passed under the control of their 
greater neighbours, either by voluntary commendation, or as the 
result of deliberate encroachment. 

Nor were the Danish invasions less powerful in hastening 
the development of the other side of feudalism, the e.stablishment 
of the counts and dukes as hereditary local potentates, who 
practically could no longer be displaced by the crown. There 
was an obvious convenience during the time of trouble in letting 
the son succeed to the father s government ; none would know 
so well as he the needs and capacities of the district in which 
he had been brought up. Moreover, there was danger, in those 
days of incessant dynastic war, in the attempt to remove a 
powerful noble from his father’s post ; he might at once transfer 
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his allegiance to some other member of the Carolingian house. 
Charles the Bald and his short-lived successors habitually 
bought respite from the peril of the moment by letting the son 
succeed to his progenitor’s office. In the next generation, the 
counties of West Francia had become hereditary fiefs, in which 
the right of succession was looked upon as tixed and absolute, 
in every one of the great vassal States of the later middle age, 
we find that the commencement of succession within the family 
starts from the years between the fatal bjtlle of Fonlenay and 
the deposition of Charles the Fat. The fir^t ruler in the county 
of Toulouse who passed on his lands to his son, ilates from 
852; in Flanders, the date is 862; in Poitou, 867: in Anjou, 
870; in Gascony, 872; in Burgundy, 877; in Auvergne, 886. 
In East Francia, the development was not so rapid , among the 
newly-conquered German tribes, the Saxons and h'risians, there 
still survived great masses of small freemen. But the tribal 
duk(’s, whom ('harles the Great had such difficulty in clearing 
away, begin to reappear again before the end of the nintli 
century. They start with Liudolf (died 866), the first Dux 
Saxonuvi of the new kind, who passed on his government to his 
son Bruno, a great fighting man, who fell by the hands of the 
Danes in the disa.ster on the Luneburg Heath in 880 By 
forty years after his time, Bavaria, L.otharingia, Thuringia, 
Suabia, have once more got dukes, and there were hereditary 
counts in Hennegau, Rhaetia, and many otlier smaller districts. 
In Lombardy the same phenomenon crops up at about the 
same time, and Ivrca, I'riuli, Modena, Si)olelo, a])j)car as 
hereditary States. 

Now, as wc have already seen, the Frankish counts and 
vassals were accustomed to serve on horseback, and were 
expected to bring their retainers to the host mounted like 
themselves, even before the death of Charles the Great. Ihe 
development of feudalism, therefore, meant the development of 
cavalry ; we can place the dismis.sal of the infantry of the 
local levies into obscurity and contempt, and The entire 
supersession of them by the feudal horsemen, between the death 
of Charles the Great and the end of the century. Two short 
quotations from chroniclers, dating the one from 820, the other 
from 891, show how complete was the change. In the former 
year Bera Count of Barcelona was challenged to a judicial duel 
by Sanila, another noble of the Catalonian March. They 
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fought, as the chronicler remarks, equestri praelio quia uterque 
Gothus esset.”^ Coming from the old Visigothic stock of 
Septimania, it was natural for them to fight on horseback ; but 
obviously this did not yet seem the most natural thing to a 
Frank. How different from this is the note of the Monk of 
Fu 4 da, who states that Arnulf, when attacking the camp of 
Louvain in 891, doubted for a moment whether he should bid 
his knights dismount, “quia Francis pedetemptim certare 
inusitatum est,” ^ because it i.s not usual for the Frankish nobles 
to fight on foot. 

We may therefore conclude that, during the last seventy 
years of the ninth century, the infantry were always growing less 
and the cavalry more, just as the freemen were disappearing and 
the vassals growing ever more numerous. Already, by the 
middle of the century, the cavalry were the most important arm ; 
in Nithard’s account of the inanceuvres of his patron Charles 
the Bald before and after Fontenay, the language used leads 
us to think that most of the youtig king’s followers must have 
been mounted. Thirt)' years later, when this same king invaded 
Austrasia to snatch territory from his nephew Lewis, he is made 
to exclaim that “his army was so great that their horses would 
drink up the Rhine, so that he might go over dry-shod.”*"* 

The definite date at which we may set the permanent 
depression of the infantry force in West hVancia, is in 866. 
From this year dates the celebrated clause in the Edict of Pitres, 
in which Charles orders that every I'rank who has a horse, or is 
rich enough to have one, must come mounted to the host. His 
words aie that, “ pagenscs Franci cjui caballos habent aut habere 
possunt cum suis comitibiis in hostem pergant,”"* and no one in 
future is to spoil a man liable to service of his horse under any 
pretence. The phrase paocnscs Franci is evidently intended 
to cover the surviving freeholders due for service under the 
count. The “ men ’’ of the scfiioj'cs were already obliged to 
come horsed, by much older edicts. 

After the recognition of the all-importance of cavalry in the 
Edict of Pitres, we arc not surpri.sed to find that, twenty-five 
years later. King Odo, calling out the forces of Aquitaine against 
his rival, Charles the Simple, found himself at the head of ten 
thousand horse and six thousand foot. The chronicler Richer, 

^ Vita Hludcvici^ § 33. - Ann. Fuld. 891. 

® Ann. Ftdd. 876. ^ Edict of Pitres, 2. 26. ‘ 
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who tells of this levy, calls the cavalry miliies, as opposed to the 
foot-soldiery, This is the first iiidicatioii of the use of 
the word miles, the warrior par excellence, for the mounted soldier. 
A few years before, it would hav^e been applied to all fiphlinr^ 
men ; we now see it starting on its way to lKc()3ne the designa- 
tion of the knight of the later Middle Ages. l^>y the lime lhat 
the tenth century has arrived, the infantry in V'est h'ranria 
.seem wholly to have disappeared ; in such battles as the bloody 
field of Soissons, where King RchK it vva^ slain, both annie.s, 
without exception, seem to have been cu!Ti])osed ul mounted 
men. 

It is easy to understand the military nu:aning oi the change ; 
it was not merely that the iiMj>ctus of the mailed horseman alone 
could break the Dani.sh shield walk Almost more important 
was the fact that the cavalry only could keep uj.) with the 
swiftly-moving Viking, wlien he had purv^eyed himself a horse, 
and was ranging over the countryside at his wicked will. The 
local count who could put a few hundred mailed horsemen of 
approved valoui in the field, men bound to him by every tie of 
discipline and obedience, and practi’.ed in arms, was a far more 
formidable foe to the invader than ten thousand men of the Inni. 
Even if he could not check the raiders in open fight, he could 
hang about their path, cut off their stragglers, fall upon them 
when they scattered to plunder village or manor, intercept th^^m 
at every defensible ford or defile, wdiere 'lu few can block the 
passage of the many, or circumvent them by cross roads which 
the native must know better than the stranger. The moment 
that the Frankish cavalry had reached its full devel(»pment, the 
career of the Viking was terribly circumscribf^d. At last, his 
only method of dealing with it was to learn to fighl on horseback 
himself;*'^ the art was acquired too late to influence the general 
course of history in Western Europe, but by the end of the 
tenth century the Norman hor.se was equal to any in Christen- 
dom. In the eleventh it was the flower of the chivalry of 
the first Crusade. 

The other expedient which the Franks used against the 

* “ Odo congregari piaccepit mililes pcditrsque : quihus ttjilech* in di'Ccin millilnis 
equitum peditum vero sex millilms crat,'’ etc. (Richer, § Si). 

® The first mention of Danes fighting on hoi.scback seems ft* l)c at (he Ijatlle of 
Montfaucon (888). Abbo distinctly mentions that their horse and foot were separated, 
and fought Odo apart. At Soissons (923) the Norman contingent in the army of 
Charles the Simple all fight on horseback. 
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Northmen was the systematic and elaborate fortification of 
points of vantage. The deliberate adoption of this policy is 
laid down in the same Edict of Pitres (866), which we have 
already had to quote for its importance in the development of 
cavalry. But the actual scheme had been begun as early as 862. 
It had occurred to Charles the Bald that the Danish fleets might 
be kept from running up the rivers by erecting at favourable spots 
fortified bridges, through which they would be unable to force 
their way up stream. Pitres, some miles higher up the Seine 
than the Viking stronghold on the isle of Oiselle, was the chief 
point which he pitched upon. Merc he began to build a great 
bridge with tetes-du-pont at cither end ; it took some years to 
complete, and the Danes still dashed through its unfinished 
centre when they chose. He therefore constructed another 
less ambitious bridge higher uj), at Trilbardou, and by means of 
it blocked the return of the raitlers. After trying to break 
through in vain, W’eland, the Northmen’s chief, gave up his 
priscniers and plunder, on condition of being allowed to drop 
down stream under the bridge unmolested.^ The great structure 
at ihtres was finished in 866, and smaller ones at Auvers and 
Charcnton-lc-ront were erected to guard the Oise and Marne, 
as additional j)recauti(jns. Most important of all, Charles made 
the island-city of Paris throw bridges across to the northern 
and southern banks of the Seine. These structures were 
destined to have more influence on the future of the Viking 
invasions than any of the new buildings down stream. For the 
wtiak point of the plan was that the new bridges required 
garrisons, and that a permanent force to hold them was hard to 
find. A city like Paris could find men to man its own defences, 
but isolated fortifications, like those at Pitres, required special 
bodies of troops, which were not always at hand. Apparently, 
they were broken through during the civil wars at the end of 
the reign of Charles. At any rate, we find the West Franks in 
885 devoting all their attention to building, as a substitute for 
them, a new fortification at Pontoise. When the Danes came 
up the Seine for the great siege of J^aris, they had first to destroy 
this obstruction. It made a creditable resistance, but, getting 
no succour from without, was compelled to surrender.- Then, 
pushing up to Paris, ^he invaders began the eleven months’ 
beleaguering of the place. Paris had been more than once in 

^ Aunaks Bertinensesy SO2. “ Annals of St, Vedasty 885. 
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Viking hands before Charles the Bald fortified it/ but now its 
new defences enabled it to make a very different resistance. 
Its gallant defenders, Odo and Bishop Gozelin, held it against 
every attack, though the Emperor Charle. the Jvat gave them 
little or no help. It is true that the Danes iili imatcly succeeded 
in getting up the river, by laboriously <lragging theij vessels 
across the flat shore round the southern bridge-head.- But they 
could not take the place, and were at last glad enough to receive 
a bribe and depart, leaving Bari: tree This successful 

defence was almost as great a landmark in the historv' (»f West 
B'rancia as the vicloi of I^Tliandun in haiglanri, or that of 
Louvain in Austrasia. 

The Danisli ravages in 1 icrmany .o'c ol little importance 
after the year 900; in llu; W’osh rn li-alin they con- 
tinued much laier, but were never s(^ threatening again as 
they had been in tlu. ) e.ii'^ before <S<S6. I'oi the future, the 
Frankish victoric' are ahne^st as numerous as tliosc of the 
Northmen. I'he fights of Monrfaueon ' SSS 1. Montpensicr (892;, 
and Chartres (91 1 ), aie all worth)’ of notice The)’ show that 
the Franks were now nr> h)nger wont to shiiT the ordeal of 
battle, as the)' had been thirty years before, but fought 
whenever they had the chance. As often as not tlu*y heat 
back the invader, and kept the land free for a space trom his 
ravages. But it was the new fortifications, e\’cn more than ♦he 
battles, that saved France from utter rum When every town 
had surrounded itself witli a ring-wall, and endeavoured to 
block its river with a fortified bridge-liearl, the Danes found 
their sphere of oj)crations much limited. 'They w anted jjhinder, 
not year-long sieges wnth doubtful success at the end ; a gallant 
resistance like that of Baris in 886, or Sens in 887, not only 
saved the particular town that was holding out, but w’as of 
indirect benefit to every other place that might have to stand a 
siege hereafter, since it lessened the self-confidence of the Danes, 
and forced them to contemplate the possibilities of similar 
failures in the future. There w'as little gain in liarrying the 
open country ; not only had it been plundered already by fifty 
previous raids, but now the peasantry flocked into fortified 
places with all that w'as worth carrying away. The refuges and 
strongholds w'ere now numerous enough to afford shelter to the 

* It had been plundered in 845 and 856. 

Metz Annals, 888, and Abbo. See pp. I41-6 for a detailed narrative of the sdrge. 
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whole countryside ; for during several generations, bishops, 
counts, abbots, and great vassals were hard at work, fortifying 
every point of vantage. Not only great towns but small were 
soon wall-girt, and private castles supplemented them as points 
of resistance. A good deal of this work was only woodwork or 
palisading,^ not solid stone ; but if properly held, it yet served 
its purpose. 

It was the increasing difficulty and barren results of their 
raids in France which led the Danes of Rolf in 911 to come to 
the same bargain with Charles the Simple which the Danes of 
Guthrum had made with Alfred of Wessex in 878. When the 
king offered them a great Danelagh (as the English would 
have called it), reaching from the river of Epte to the Western 
Sea, Rolf and his followers accepted the bargain, and agreed to 
draw together, settle down, and make a peace with the Franks. 
Contrary to what might have been expected, the settlement was 
on the whole a success from the point of view of Charles the 
Simple. Gradually all the other Danish bands, leaving the 
Loire and the Garonne mouths, gathered in to settle along with 
Rolfs men. Like Guthrum in England, Rolf in Normandy was 
a more faithful vassal than might have been expected, and even 
sent his bands on several occasions to help the king against 
native rebels. It was only when Charles had fallen into the 
deadly snare of Count Herebert of Vermandois that the 
Normans were turned loose again on the land (928). The 
Franks proved now well able to defend themselves, and King 
Rodolf cut to pieces at the battle of Limoges (929) the host 
that tried to open once again the old route of the raiders into 
Aquitaine. From the time of William Longsword onward, the 
Normans appear no longer as heathen invaders from without, 
but as unruly vassals within. Ry the year 1000 they may for 
most purposes be regarded as assimilated to their neighbours, 
and Normandy is but the most important fief of the French 
crown. 

We must now turn back to the Danish invaders of England 
and see how^ Alfred and his descendants faced the problem 
which Charles the Bald endeavoured to solve by the aid of 
cavalry, walled towns, and fortified bridge-heads. England had 

^ For some account of the palisaded mounds of the continental nobles see Hook 
VI, chapter vii. The famous tower at the bridge-head round which so much fighting 
raged during the great siege of Paris was only w'oodwork (see Abbo, i). 
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no force of horsemen when the Viking raids began ; Ecgbert’s 
army was in this respect wholly unlikt that of Charles the 
Great. There was no question of reinforcing the cavalry arm 
in England, for no such force existed. Uut \u other respects 
we find the Frankish methods reflected, wiih ;>oine vanalions. 
on this side of the Channel. If Wessex had no mailed horse- 
men to serve as models for the reorganisation of the whole host, 
she had heavily-armed foot-soldiery, d'he “ gesitheund man 
holding land,” as Ini would have called him, the “thi gn,’' as 
the laws of Alfred name him, was practically equivMic-nt to the 
vassus or holder of a heneficium of the ( ontinent. As among 
the Franks the tendency of the ninth century was to drive all 
men into the feudal hierarchy, —the moie important trceholders 
becoming vassals, the less important serf^,-~so in England the 
middle clas.ses tend to be divided in a siinilar way. The richer 
ccorls are absorbed into the thegnhood, the ])oorer sink into 
subjection to their greater neighbours. In the laws of Alfred 
it is easy to detect the fact that the free middle class is far less 
prominent than it had been even in the time oi the laws of Ini.^ 
There were already “hlafords” and dejxmdaiUs in the day of 
the elder code ; by the day of the later they must have been 
the most important part of the population, JIow the change 
came about may be gathered from the two important but 
anonymous documents of the early tenth century, the one 
dealing with Wcrcgelds, the other with 'The Peoples Ranks 
and Taws,” printed on pp. 79-tS 1 of Thorpe iiarly Eni^lish Lazes. 
In the Weregcld document the first draft states that “if a ceorl 
thrive so that he have a helm and a coat-of-rnail and a sword 
ornamented with gold, but have not five hides of land to the 
king’s utware^ he is nevertheless a ceorl. But if his son and 
son’s son so thrive that they have so much land afterwards, 
the offspring shall be of ‘gesitheund’ race, and the weregeld 
2000 thrymsas.”^ The second draft, however, alters this into 
“ if the ceorl acquire so much that he have a coat-of-mail and a 
helm and an overgilded sword, though he have not that land 
[five hides] he is sitheundy etc. etc.” ^ These two passages are 
to be compared with the third in the “Ranks and Laws” 
document, which states that “ the ccorl who throve so that he 

^ See Alfred’s Laws, i and 37, particularly the latter. 

“Weregeld Document, 9, 10, ii. 

* Weregeld Document, 2nd version, 9, 10, n. 
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had fully five hides of his own land, church and kitchen, bell- 
house and burhgeat, place and duty in the king's hall, was 
henceforth of thegn-right worthy.” ^ So was, it will be re- 
membered, “ the merchant who fared thrice over sea at his own 
expense.” ^ 

The obvious meaning of these passages is that all holders of 
five hides and upwards who were not already in the thegnhood 
were now absorbed into it, and became charged with its duties 
as well as its privileges. Nay, even more, the ceorl who is fully 
armed, though he have not the full five hides, is apparently 
allowed to come into the gesitheund class, if the second version 
of the Weregcld document is to be trusted. This is obviously 
an endeavour to increase the thegnhood by encouraging all 
ceorls to arm themselves as well as possible, and so obtain the 
right to enter it. A similar object is served by allowing the 
merchant to qualify for the same promotion. 

The chief charge of the thegnhood was, of course, the duty 
of following the host in full mail whenever the king took the 
field. At all costs it was intended to raise the proportion of 
well-armed men in the army to a maximum. It is worth noting 
that we find, in the “ Ranks and Laws ” document, sub-tenants 
holding under a “ hlaford ” who have reached the assessment of 
wealth necessary to qualify for gesitheund rank : though not 
directly sworn to the king, they are yet reckoned part of the 
thegnhood, being called “medial thegns.”^ 

This new military force, therefore, which was produced by 
incorporating all men of wealth and energy among the ceorls in 
the enlarged thegnhood, was the main weapon with which Alfred 
and his descendants faced the Danes. The great national levy 
of the fyrd, though it still retained its miscellaneous armament 
and its comparative inefficiency, was made somewhat more 
useful by being divided into two halves, each of which was to 
take the field in turn while the other tilled the countryside.^ 
It served but as the shaft of the weapon of which the thegnhood 
formed the iron barb. 

Alfred did not neglect to follow the example of Charles the 
Bald in the matter of building strongholds. Though the English 
fortifications were as a rule mere palisades, — the art of building 

^ Ranks and Laws, § 2. ® Ranks and Laws, § 6. 

'* A phrase to be found in Canute’s Heriot-law, Leges C. § 72. 

^A.S. Chronicle, 894. 
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in England being far behind that of the Continent,— they seem 
to have been very effective in checking ravages. In a few cases 
solid masonry seems to have been used — for example, in patching 
up the Roman wall of London, which Alfred honorifur. restaur- 
avit^ in 887. Alfred’s warlike daughter l^lht lflaed followed his 
example in this respect at Chester in 907, whcie her rud(' repairs 
can still be discerned among the Roman nhisonry. ('anterbury, 
too, had walls very early. Rut it was mainl)’’ by stake and foss 
in concentric rings, enclosing water :*>it mounds, that AKo/d aiul 
his children protected their frontier. Kdwaul the Kldm worked 
against the Danelagh with such strongholds in a most ^ ysttnnatic 
way. His first line of hnrhs was to guard his (nvn border, but 
gradually he and his sister Ltlielllaed pushed forwaul a scccmd 
line of forts of offensive purp* h:. These as a Greek 

would have called them, were built opposite ev^cry Danish town, 
and furnished with gairisons to contain the sallies (jf the inhabit- 
ants and hold down the n<dghbourhood. Hardly one fell in 
twenty years of war, so ineircctu.d were the siege operations of 
I lie Danes. 

It would seem that the system b)’ uliidi <he burhs were 
maintained was somev h it like that which Henry the h'owler'*^ 
established in Germany a few years after lulwaid had begun his 
system of fortification. To each biirh was allotted a certain 
number of hides of the surrounding region, and all the thcynis 
resident in that district were responsible i. •* the defence of the 
stronghold. Each of them was bound to kuep within the jialisadc 
of the burh a hou.se, which he must cither iiiliabit himself, or fill 
with a trustworthy representative able to bear arms in his stead. 
Thus the original inhabitants of the burhs were a race of warriors, 
though in later years, when the land settled down into quiet, and 
town houses grew to be valuable proj^erty, the thegn might let 
his tenement to a merchant or craftsman whose primary occupa- 
tions were not warlike. But in the early ninth century the burh- 
men were essentially military in their pursuits. It would seem 
that the cnihten-gilds, as we find them at Cambridge, London, 
and elsewhere, were the original association of the settlers, who, 
coming in from all sides to hold reconquered land, had no 
common local tradition, and had to start new bonds of unity 
among themselves.^ 

* Asser, S87. ® See p. 120. 

^ All these suggestions I get from Professor Maitlnnrl’s invaluable Domesday Book 
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One of Alfred’s devices of fortification deserves a special 
note, as beinj^ exactly copied from a feat of Charles the Bald. 
In 896 a great Viking hosthad ascended the river Lea with all their 
vessels. The king, choosing a place near the point where the Lea 
runs into the Thames, ra[)idly erected two burhs on each side of the 
river, and then joined them so effectually — whether by floating 
booms or bridgework, we arc not told — that the Danes were 
sealed up in the river, and, being unable to return to the Thames, 
had ultimately to abandon their fleet, and retire overland, leaving 
the Londoners to bring the ships in triumph back to their city.^ 
This is perfect reproduction of the doings of the Frankish king 
on the Marne in 862,^ and it cannot be doubted that Alfred had 
remembered the device, and deliberately copied it when the 
opportunity came to him. 

Far better, however, than any mere fortification of the 
inland was the third great plan which Alfred adopted for bring- 
ing his Danish wars to a successful conclusion. He began to 
build a strong fleet, able to contend at sea with the Vikings. In 
the very first years of his reign he had seen that this was the 
one really effective way of keeping the coast secure. As early 
as 876, long before the peace of Wed more, he gathered a few 
ships and chased off a small raiding squadron.^ After he had 
gained some leisure by the peace with Guthrum, he kept con- 
tinually enlarging this force ; by 885 he had apparently some 
dozens of ships afloat, though not enough to cope with the main 
Viking fleets.'^ Later, as the Chronicle tells us, he built “ long 
ships that were full nigh twice as long as others ; some had sixty 
oars, some more; they were both swifter and steadier, and al.so 
higher than others, and they were shaped neither as the Frisian 
nor as the Danish vessels, but as it seemed to himself that they 
might be most useful.” The first successful doings of the new 
squadron are recorded under the year 897. The nucleus of a 
well-built fleet was perhaps the most precious legacy of all that 
Alfred left to England ; his son steadily increased it. In 911 

and Beyond. The “ Burgal Ilidagc ” which he gives in full, seems to belong to a 
period early in Edward’s reign, wlien the reconquest of Mercia and Essex was just 
commencing. It has very full details of the division of all the shires south of Thames 
into districts depending upon burhs, but becomes incomplete as we advance into the 
regions which were beginning to.be reconejuered from the old enemy. There the system 
was but just being built up. ^ 

^ A.S. Chronicle, 896. * ^ Sec p. 106. 

® A.S. Chronicle, 876. ^ A.S. Chronicle, 885. 
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Edward was able to send out some hundred ships lo guard 
the coast of Kent ; twenty years later the navy was so large and 
so well practised, that ^Ethelstan, Alfred’s grandson, was able to 
coast up the whole eastern shore of Britain unresisted, to invade 
the domains of Constantine, King of the Scots.’ The Danes of 
Northumbria were in rebellion at the time, but they were 
evidently unable to launch any squadron large enough to molest 
his armament. 

Among the Franks, then, mailed ca^\alry and systematic 
fortification, among the English, mailed infantry, well-built 
burhs, and a fleet, ultimately succeeded in curbing llie laids of 
the Northmen. It must not be foi gotten, however, that to a 
certain extent this triurriiih of the defensive ovxi the offi nsive 
was due to a change of conditions among the invaders themselves, 
'fhe snccc^'e of' the first Vikings was very largely due to the 
fact that they were a mere army, with no homes or treasures 
cT their own to defend , their wives and children and stored 
property were all over seas in inaaessible Scandinavia, and they 
had no base lo defend save their licet. Their sons, however, 
who had rooted themselves down tu a greater or less extent on 
the Seine or the Humber, were in a very different case. The 
moment that they began to make permanent encampments on 
thi.s side of the North Sea, they commenced to lose some of their 
advantages. When they brought ov^t their families, and began 
to till the land in an luiglish or a Fnml ish Danelagh, they 
completely forfeited their strategical superiority . A Dane of 
Normandy or the “ l^^ive Boroughs ” had to protect his own 
homestead as well as to endeavour to harry Neustria or Wessex. 
An enemy who has towns to be burned, and cattle to be lifted, 
is much more easily to be dealt with than a mere marauder who 
has nothing to lose, and whose base of operations is the sea. In 
the tenth century the tables were completely turned between 
Englishman and Dane. Contrast with the dismal records of 
the years 840-880 the following extract from the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, covering the fifth year of Edward the Elder : — 

“A.D. DCCCCV. — In this year the “army” in East Anglia 
[i.e. the Danes of Eoric, Guthrum’s son] harried Mercia till they 
came to Cricklade, and then went over Thames, and took about 
Braden forest all that they could carry off, and then went home. 
Then went after them King Edward, as speedily as he could 
’ A.S. Chronicle, 933. 
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gather his men, and harried all their lands between the Dikes 
and Ouse, as far north as the F'ens.’’ 

The retaliatory raid now followed an invasion as surely as 
effect follows cause, and Eoric and hundreds of his warriors were 
slain in the mere attempt to cut off Edward’s last retreating 
column, when the English wheeled round to return to Wessex, 
after burning out every Danish farm in the East Midlands. 
It is easy to understand the kind of reasoning that nineteen years 
later caused all the English Northmen to take King Edward “ to 
father and lord,” after he had gradually subdued East Anglia 
and the “ Five Boroughs ” [924]. 

The later Danish wars in the time of Ethelrcd the Redeless and 
Sweyn Forkbeard are no true continuation of the struggles of 
Alfred and Kdward a hundred years before. The later invaders 
came for political conquest, not for plunder or land ; they were 
in their ends more akin to William the Bastard than to Ingwar 
and Guthrum. If Cnut conquered England, it was not the 
individual superiority of his warriors that made him king. Dane 
and Englishman were now armed alike, and fought with the 
same weapons and in the same array. hThelrcd fell because his 
realm was in an advanced stage of feudal decomposition, due to 
the mistaken policy of Edgar in cutting up England into great 
Ealdormanrics, whose rulers had grown too independent, and 
failed to help each other in the hour of need. Instead of the 
king heading the united thegnhood of England, backed by the 
fyid, we find great provincial satraps each at the head of his 
local levy, maintaining a spasmodic resistance without mutual 
aid. The fall of the Saxon house was due to the repudiaiion of 
Ethelred by his own subjects, who disowned him and took Sweyn 
and Cnut as their masters. 

The rule of Cnut was notable in England not merely for his 
temporary suppression of the danger of feudal disintegration, by 
the rough method of summarily slaying the turbulent earls 
Uhtred and Eadric, but for the introduction of a new military 
element into the kingdom. He retained with him, when he 
dismissed the rest of his ho.st to their Danish home.s, a small 
standing army of picked mercenaries, his “ huscarles,” or military 
household. To the number of several thousands, they constantly 
followed the king, and-* formed the nucleus of any force that he 
had to raise. They had a considerable advantage over the 
thegnhood, as they had not to be called in from distant estates, 
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but were always ready under the king’s hand for any sudden 
need. The institution survived the extinction of Cnut’s house ; 
Edward the Confessor and Harold Godwineson maintained 
under arms this body of picked men. They were the ct)r( of the 
hosts which smote Griffith the Welshman aikl Macbeth the Scot.^ 
Their glorious end was to fall to the last man fighting round the 
Dragon banner of Wessex, on the fatal field of Senlac. 

The influence of the Danes had marked itself in ICnglish 
warfare not only by causing the /(organisation of the militar)' 
force of the realm, and by precipitating the growth of feudalism, 
but by certain novel tiee: < >f equipment. 1 1 seems to have been from 
the Vikings that the Engh'sh got the kite-shaped shield which 
superseded the round buckler in the tent!) centur) . Still more 
notable was the adoption of the Danish axe, a heavy two-handed 
weapon utterly different from the light casting-axes of the early 
English. 13y the time of l^lward the Confessor it seems to have 
been as common as the sword among the English thegnhood. 
At Hastings it was the characteristic weapon of Harold’s host. 
In the far East it w«is so peculiar to the English and Danes of 
the Byzantine Caesar’s Varangian Guard, that they are habitually 
described by their employers as the 

^ In ihi' hjitlle atjainst Macbeth then.* were slain “ Osliern and Siwaid the N cmn^^cr, 
.iiul some of Earl .Siward’s luiscarles, and also many of the ting’s, on llu* day t)f ihc 
Seven Sleepers” (A.S. Chronicle, 1054). 



CHAPTER IV 
THE MAGVARS (A.D. 896-973) 

T hough the most formidable, the Viking;s were by no 
means the only dangerous enemies of Christendom in the 
evil days of the ninth and tenth centuries. VVdiilc the raids of 
the Scandinavians were still terrifying the Franks and the 
English, other enemies were thundering at the gates of the 
southern and the eastern realms. With the Saracens who so 
afflicted Italy in the days of Lewi^ ll. and Bercngar we need 
not much concern ourselves. They are the same Cretan and 
African Moslems with whom the Byzantine fought, and their 
methods of war are described in the chapters in which we deal 
with the wars of the Eastern Empire. The more formidable 
invaders of Germany require a longer notice. 

The Magyars first came upon the horizon of the Western 
Empire in 862, when the first of their bands which pushed across 
Hungary made a transient irruption into the Bavarian Ostmark. 
But they did not make a permanent appearance on the Imperial 
frontier till 896, just when the worst of the Danish inroads »vere 
ended in East Francia. King Arnulf had asked their aid in 
892 Jigainst his enemies, the Slavs of Moravia,’ and apparently 
the easy success which they won over these tribes tempted the 
Magyars to move westward. They had just been defeated by 
their neighbours the Patzinaks, and, being driven out of their 
previous homes on the Bug and Dnieper, came flooding through 
the passes of the Carpathians into the valleys of the Theiss 
and Danube. The Avars had long sunk into nothingness, and 
the Slavs who had succeeded them on the Middle Danube seem 
to have been perfectly helpless before the invaders. So the 
kingdom of “Hungary” came into existence in a single year, 
with little fighting or opposition. 

^ Fuld. 892 . 
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The new neighbours of the East J'ranks were a' people of 
horse-bowmen, ever in the saddle, and enlit ely given up to war 
and plunder. They were formidable on account of their swift 
movements, their proncncss to stratagems ;ip/| ^uijuiscs, their 
wariness on the march, and their horribl.: greed and nuehy. As 
the chronicler Regino observed, “ no man ».ouid stand against 
them if their strength and their perseverance were as great as 
their audacity.”^ Rut they were icsc ;pabl'' of besieging ^ walUsl 
town, or of standing firm in the k of liand-to-hand fighting. 
Their tactics in the W^cst, as in the East. vve'*e to hover round the 
enemy in successive and ov'crwhehn him ^u’th flights (►f 

missiles. W hen charged b}’ the heavy f'^ inkish hors(% tliey fled, 
still pouring tln.'ir arrows fv land them. 

The Maityars had bomi i^'^tablished f n nc^ more than tiiree 
years in tl'j^ ti i". u abode, when tluy turned to plunder their 
('hristian neighljoui ^ 1 he poor spoil to Ih' v.’r)n from the Slavs 

did not content tlicm, a'ld they wctc well aiajuainted with the 
comparative wealth of the h'ranks and Lombards. I'hc 
ambas>nd()r'-. whom they sent to King Ainulf are said, indeed, 
to have been mere s]>ics, whose real object was to learn the 
routes into the empire.- But their great irriif)tion into Venetia 
in S99, followed by an almost equally destructive raid into 
Bavaria in 900, was a comj^lete surjaase to the ('hristians, who 
had never suffered a serious invasion from the Hast since ChaJes 
the Great had crushed the Avars ninety ”c '‘s back. 

The moment whicli the Magyars chose for theii invasion 
was an unhappy one for Italy and (iermany. In the former 
country King Bcrengar was but lately freed from his first ii\'al, 
Lambert c)f Spolcto, and was just about to start ou his contest 
with a second pretender, Lcwvis of IVovcnce (900 901). lie was 
also much distracted by Saracen raids on Latium and 'Fuscany. 
In the German kingdom Lewis the Child wore the crown — he was 
a boy of no more than seven years old, the fir.st minor who had 
worn the Caroling ian crown. No strong regent governed for 
him, and the great vassals who had of late e.stablished themselves 
in the new duchies were about to plunge into a series of bloody 
and u.seless civil wars. 

The extraordinary successes which the Ma'gyars obtained 

* Regino, 889, i. 600. 

^ ** Mis.sos illonitii sub dolo ad Bai»xirias jjacem optanclo, regionem illam ad explo- 
randum transmiserunt ’’ Fuld. 900). 
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during thei first thirty years of the tenth century were far more 
the result of their enemies* divisions and ill-governance than 
of their own strength. The marvellous swiftness of their 
incursions made it hard to catch them ; but if the eastern 
frontier of Germany and the passes of the Venetian Alps had 
been properly guarded by the systematic fortification of the 
chief strategical points, and if the mounted levies of all the 
frontier districts had been taught to act in unison, they could 
have been held back. Neither in Italy nor in Germany were 
these measures taken : the perpetual civil wars of the period 
900-918 prevented any common action against the enemy. 
The fortification of Ennsburg (901) to protect the eastern 
frontier of Bavaria was an isolated and a wholly insufficient 
precaution, but the only one which the reign of Lewis the Child 
can show. Only once was a general levy of all Germany called 
out against the Magyars (910), and then it fought in three 
separate divisions many miles apart. The main body, with 
which was the young king himself, was routed near Augsburg 
by one of the usual “ Turkish stratagems ’* .so well known to 
the Byzantines. While half the Magyars offered battle, and 
turned to fly after a trifling resistance, the rest of their horde lay 
hid in ambush till the German horse swept by them in the 
disorder of victory. Then, pouring out on the flank and rear of 
King Lewis’s men, while their comrades wheeled and charged 
the front, they won a great victory.' 

Pitched battles, however, were rare in the Hungarian wars, 
for the raiders were more set on plunder than fighting. Nor 
had they any bases (like the Danish ship-camps) to which they 
were accustomed to return with their booty, and in which they 
could be brought to bay. Carrying off only what could be borne 
on pack-horses, they swept across the open country like a whirl- 
wind, and were often gone before the ban had time to assemble. 
Ekkehard, describing the devastation of the lands by the Lake 
of Constanz in 926, gives us a good picture of a Magyar raid. 
“ They went,*’ he writes, “ not in one mass, but in small bands, 
because there was no Christian army in the field, spoiling the 
farms and villages and setting fire to them when they had spoiled 
them : they always caught the inhabitants unprepared by the 
swiftness of their appearance. Often a hundred of them or less 

^ A fair <lescription of this fight is in Luitprand, Antapodosis^ ii. §§ 3, 4, much loaded 
unfortunately with Virgilian quotations. 
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would come suddenly galloping out of a wood on to ^the prey : 
only the smoke and the nightly sky led w'ith flames showed 
where each of their troops had been.” ^ 

It was their rapid movement, far swifter even than that of 
the Danes, which alone made the Magyars formidable. I'hc 
wide sweeps which some of their expeditions made far exceed 
in length any Viking raid The most formid.ible of all were 
those of 924, 926, and 954. In the former they swept through 
Bavaria and Swabia, crossed the Rhine, ravaged I'Rass and 
Lorraine, penetrated into Champagne, Innicd eastward again 
from the Ardennes, and returned aert'ss Fianroniatu the Danube, 
In the second raid — a .still more astonishing feat of horseman- 
ship — they pa.ssed the Vrnciiau Alps, swept ovci Lombaidy 
(taking Pavia on their way;, and then cndt;avoured to cross the 
Pennine Alps iiitn Hurgundy. Checked in the passes by Rodolf of 
Little Burgund\' and llugli C'ount of Vienne, they turned south, 
and, taking a more ungii.irdcal r<»utc, burst into Provence and 
Septimania. (.)n tlicir return ii)nrne\ Rodolf and Hugh cut off 
many of them, but the biillc seem to h.ive got safely back to 
the Danube.- But tlie expedition of 95.} was the most dreadful, 
as it was the last, of all the gieal Magyar raids. In that year 
the invaders wasted first Bavari<i, then PVanconia : they crossiai 
the Rhine near Worms. Then the rebel Duke Conrad wickedly 
made a pact with them, and sent them guides to lead tliein t(j 
the lands of his private enemy, Reginald i Jnke of Lower Lorraine. 
After harrying that duchy as far as MaesLi u lit, they turned south, 
and suddenly de.sceiided tlie Meuse int(; Prance, win re no one 
was expecting them. After burning every ojieii village in the 
territories of Laon, Rheims, and Chal(ais, they svv(>(j[;cd denvn on 
Burgundy. Here they met considerable resistance, but, forcing 
their way througli the Burgundians, they dropped down into Italy, 
apparently by the Great St. Bernard, and finally hurried across 
Lombardy and over the Carnic Alps back to their own land. 
It was fortunate for Christian Eurojie that the Lechfeld victory 
was to fall into the next year, and that the wings of .the Magyar 
vultures were to be for ever clipped by Otto the Great (955).^ 

The remedies against the Hungarian raids were obviously the 
same that were required against the Danisli,— swift cavalry to 
chase the raider, and fortified places to afford shelter for the 


^ Ekkehaul, c. 52. ‘ Flodoard Ann. 924. 

^ I’\jr this raid sec Witikind, iii. § 30, and Cont. 954. 
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population of the countryside, and place their wealth out of the 
raiders’ reach. Unfortunately for Germany, its eastern frontier 
was almost destitute of strong towns, and the Saxons and 
Thuringians (as also the Bavarians to a lesser degree) were, of 
all the Teutonic races, the least educated in cavalry tactics. 
The Saxons, indeed, were still for the most part foot-soldiery. 

It was not till the advent of Henry the Fowler (or Henry the 
Builder, as contemporaries more wisely called him) that any 
check was set to the Magyars by either of the necessary 
expedients. Henry from his first accession showed himself a 
far more powerful prince than his unfortunate predecessors, 
Conrad of Franconia and Lewis the Child ; but it was not till 
he had been five years on the throne that he found leisure to 
devise a system of defence against the invaders. Having in 
924 concluded a truce with them, on the ignominious terms of 
paying a large “ Magyargeld ” (if we may coin the word by 
analogy from “ Danegeld ” ), he set to work to garnish the 
frontier with new fortresses. In Saxony and Thuringia he 
made every ninth man of the agrarii miiitcs — i.e. all men in 
the countryside liable to the ban in time of need — remove into 
a walled place. He set the whole population to work day 
and night to build these strongholds, and to construct houses 
inside them : these being finished, he settled that each ninHi 
man should dwell therein, and take care of the eight neighbour- 
ing houses which his companions were to occupy in time of wan, 
while the eight were to pay the indw^eller in return one-third of 
the net products of their lands.' All the legal and festal meet- 
ings of the district were to take place inside these new fortified 
places, so as to induce the population to haunt them as much as 
possible. Among these foundations were Merseburg, Quedlin- 
burg, Goslar, Nordhausen, Grona, and Pohlde. Henry also 
compelled the abbeys to wall themselves in, and repaired the 
fortifications of the older centres of population which dated 
back to the burgs of Charles the Great. At first the new 
strongholds were little more than thinly-inhabited places of 
refuge, but ere long most of them became real towns. The 
founding of Menseburg, the easternmost and the most expo.sed 
bulwark of Saxony, deserves a special notice. Henry peopled it 
by sparing the life of every “ strong thief” that he caught, oh 
condition that he should ^o to dwell at Merseburg and receive a 
' All Ibis is told ver>’ elaborately in Witikind, i. 35. 
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grant of land in its environs. Strangely enough, this “ legio 
collecta a latronibus/’ as the chronicler calls thcm,^ did very well 
in their new settlement, and, like Romulus’ robber band, made 
their city the centre of a strong community in a very few years. 

Heniy also devoted his years of peace [e inducing the 
Saxons and Thuringians to learn the art of fighting on horse- 
back. We are unfortunately without information a>, to the 
means he employed — whether he compclUxi the royal ^ a‘^sals 
alone to serve mounted, or wht'ther he also put prcsMire ( ii the 
freeholders who still abounded between tie* l^lbe and \V<'ser. 
Wc only know that whem the next Magyanr laid canje, in 033, it 
found North Germany for the first time j>«>ssessed of “mililcs 
equestri praclio probatos,” ’ as well as ol a formidable range uf 
new fortresses. 

The result wa^ must ‘^ati'^faetory. When the invaders threw 
themselves on I'hiiringia, theii smaller bands were cut to j)icres 
by the local forces, who wt're now aljle to follow tiicm at ecpial 
speed. Their main army was att.icked by llt'iiry Inmself, w^ho 
had called up the cavalry of 'he nc'ighboiirini; rranconian anrl 
Bavarian lands to join tl'ie Saxons and Thuringians. By^ show'- 
ing only a small force, the levy of Thuringia alone, “cum raro 
milite armato,” i.c. with few mail-clad men, he enticed them to 
attack him. But when the whole German host suddenly 
displayed itself and charged, the Magyars broke and fled with- 
out staying to fight. A few were caught au<l .lain, a good many^ 
were drowned in the Unstrut (which lay behind tliem but tlie 
majority got off in safety and returned to Hungary. Such was 
the battle at Riadc, which modern liistorian^ have g('nerally 
called the battle of Merseburg, though it seems really to have 
been fought nearer to Erfurt than to the other city. 

Three years later Henry the Builder died, and was succeeded 
by his .still more famous .son, Otto the Great. It may seem 
strange that under such an able ruler the Magyar raids should 
still have continued for more than twenty years after the day on 
which his father had .shown the true way of salvation. - A clo.scr 
consideration of the facts shows that they arc not so surprising 
as they appear. The inroads after 933 arc, with tw'o exceptions, 
by no means so formidable as those of the earlier years of the 
century. These two really important invasions w'ere carried 
out, the one before Otto was firmly seated upon his throne, the 
* Wiiikind, ii. 3. " 3^* 
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other in the midst of a great civil war, and with the traitorous 
co-opcration of the rebels. For the greater part of the early 
years of his reign (936-955) the realm was fairly free from raids, if 
we except a continual bickering along the Bavarian frontier, in 
which the Germans were more often victorious than unsuccessful. 
The change in the spirit of the times since the battle of Riade is 
sufficiently shown by the fact that the Bavarians are found 
entering Hungary and wasting it as far as the Theiss in 950, 
instead of waiting helplessly to sec their own lands plundered, as 
they had been wont to do thirty years befrue.^ Saxony, safe 
behind its new line of fortresses, seems to have held its own 
without difficulty." 

The great Magyar invasions of 954 and 955 were a last 
rally of the plundering hordes, conscious that their prey was 
escaping them, and determined to try one more bold stroke before 
it was too late. The chroniclers record the fact that they had 
put every available horseman into the field, and that no such 
host had ever been seen before.^ We may compare the 
Hungarian army that marched on Augsburg in 955 to the 
Turkish army that marched on Vienna in 1683 — it was the last 
desperate effort of a power conscious that its superiority was 
slipping from it. 

Nevertheless, King Otto had every right to be proud of his 
victory on the Lcchfeld on St. Lawrence’s Day, His realm was 
still disturbed with the la.st throes of the great rebellion which he 
had put down in the previous year, and, as there were dangerous 
movements still working among the Slavs of the Lower Elbe 
and on the Lotharingian frontier, he had not been ablc^ to 
call out the full levy of his kingdom. There were hardly any 
Saxons, Thuringians, or Lotharingians, and very few Franconians 
with him. His army was composed of the cavalry of Bavaria 
and Swabia, with a thousand Franconians, and the same number of 
his Slavonic vassals the Bohemians, under their prince Boleslav. 
Hearing that Augsburg was besieged, and that its garrison was 
in grent danger, Otto marched rapidly to its rescue, without 
waiting for further reinforcements. He divided his army into 
eight corps, legioncs as Witikind calls them, each entirely com- 

^ Witikind, ii. § 36. 

^The Magyars' raid into*' Sa.xoiiy in 938 was most disastrous to themselves 
(Witikind, ii. § 14). 

Gerh. v. Oiidalr. § 12. 
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posed of cavalry, and each mustering about one thousand men. 
Three “ legions ” were Bavarian, two Swabian, one Franconian, 
one Bohemian ; the eighth was composed of the king's personal 
following and of picked men from the other divisions ; it was 
somewhat larger than the rest. 'J'he army was small compared 
with that which had accompanied Otto on his invasion of France 
in 946, when (as he boasted) “thirty-two. legions had followed 
him, every man wearing a straw hat,"— for in the summer heat 
the Germans had marched iinoppostv. through Champag^ie with 
their helms at their saddlebow's, and the jH accfiil headgear of 
straw shading their brow^- J 

On hearing of the king's approach, thi, Hungarians hastily 
raised the siege of Augsburg, and drew themscKes up on the 
broad and level Lechfeld, a region \ery well adapU‘d for the 
practice of their usual Parthian tactics. Otto, hovN cver, moved 
to meet them through broken ground which was unsuitable for 
their manoeuvres, and then camped by the sitle of the Lech. 
He drew up his army in a single line of corps, his own chosen 
band in the centre, on its right the three Bavarian “ legions " and 
that of the Franconians, on his left the two Swabian divisions. 
The Bohemians, w'hethcr because their loyalty was doubted or 
because they w'cre considered less solid troops, were placed behind, 
in charge of the baggage. They were a camp-guard, not a reserve. 

The Magyars soon came in siglit — a confused weltering mass 
of hundreds of small troops ; the German clv-oriclcs say that they 
were a hundred thousand strong, and, how».ver exaggerated the 
figure may be, they no doubt many times outnumbered Otto’s 
host. They had crossed the Lech far sooner than had been 
expected. Their first manoeuvre was characteristic : while some 
of them threatened the German front, a great body slipped (jff 
to the left, apparently unseen, and suddenly fell upon Otto’s 
camp. The Bohemians left there on guard were routed after a 
short struggle. The Magyars then suddenly changed their 
direction, and charged in upon the rear of the two Swabian 
corps of the king’s left wing. Taken by surprise by this attack 
from an unexpected quarter, the Swabians were defeated, and 
driven towards the German centre : Otto then sent the Franconian 
corps from his right wing to aid them. Led by Duke Conrad, a 

^ Witikind, iii. § 2 . The straw hat was a specially Saxon head-dress for .summer 
wear. See the passage from Rather of Verona, quoted in Pertac’s edition of W'i'Jkind, 
P- 4SI* 
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lately pardoned rebel who had to win back his reputation for 
loyalty, the Franconian horse charged with such a fierce shock 
that the Magyars were completely routed, and fled in disorder 
to join their main body. Otto meanwhile, with his own division 
and the Bavarians, had been watching and containing the rest of 
the Magyars. When he saw the horde which hafl turned his flank 
crushed by Conrad, lie hastily rearranged the disordered left 
wing, and ordered a gcncrai charge of his whole linc.^ 

The Magyars, dismayed by the disaster which had befallen 
their detached corp^, made a poor resistance. They were 
indeed wholly incapable of standing up to the Germans man to 
man ; their horses were smaller, and very few of them wore any 
defensive armour. ' After letting fly a few volleys of arrows, they 
wheeled off and fled. Many were overtaken and slain, for their 
horses were fatigued by the first fight; moie were drowned in 
the Lech, for its farther bank was steep, and they could not 
readily climb th(‘ slipj^cry sloj)e ; they had easily descended it as 
they attacked, but found it almost impossible to mount on 
their retreat. 

Otto’s host had suflered severely in the first fight, but lost 
few men in the second ; Duke Conrad, however, who had 
loosened his hauberk to take the air, received a Tarthian .shaft in 
his throat at the very moment of victory, and was left dead on 
the field. On the same evening the Magyar camp was taken 
and plundered. For the next two days the army pursued the 
flying foe, man}’ of whom were cut off as they fled by the 
Bavarian peasant r)\ Three great chiefs who fell into Otto’s 
hands were incontinently hung. 

So ended, as Witikind remarks, the greatest victory which 
Christendom had won over the heathen for two hundred years ; 
he was thinking, no doubt, of Boictiers [723] as the la.st fight that 
could fairly be compared with the Lechfeld.*^ It is only fair, 
however, to remember that Henry the Builder’s success at 
Riade, though less showy and less complete, was far more truly 
the turning-point of the hi.story of the Magyar invasions than 
the battle of the Lechfeld. Since 933 Germany had found the 
raiders much less formidable than before, and the invasion of 955 

’ Thietmar is apparently wrong in making the battle last two days ; in Witikind the 
whole of the fighting takes place on Si. Lawrence’s Day, August 10. 

“ Maxima enim ex parte nudos illos armis omnibus cognovimiis,” says Otto in the 
.speech which Witikind puts into his mouth (iii. § 46). 

® Wit. iii. 49. 
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was a desperate final rally. Just as in the history of the Otto- 
man assaults on Christian Europe we plac^ the real moment of 
greatest danger during the siege of Vienna in 1529, not during 
that in 1683, so the most threatening time of the Magyar atfack 
was undoubtedly in 933, when they had nevf r yet received a 
check of importance, and not in 955, when they had already been 
met and turned back many times by Otto and Otto’s generals. 

The danger, at any rate, was now whol])' ])ast. 'Fhat it (.net- 
had grown great was owing lo tin* atiarcln' of the re jin ot 
Lewis the Child and Conrad the Lr mcoiiian. In lev, than a 
generation after the Lechfeld th,c rolcN t>f t.eririan aiu! Magyar 
were wholly changed : tlu' Chnstian is aKva » - advaiu ing and the 
pagan recoiling. Otto, too, u-a. able tv •. it a n( w “ march. ’ out 
of the Pannonian lands which ih<‘ Magy<o > iiad dev, 1 dated <iiul 
occupied in his grandfather’s lime. This was the lU'w Bavarian 
Ostmark (973), destined to Ih' lainous under the name of Austria 
for many a future generation. 



CHAPTER V 

ARMS AND ARMOUR (80O-I lOO) 

W K have seen that down to the time of Charles the Great 
there had been comparatively little alteration in the 
character of arms and armour since the days of the first founda- 
tion of the Teutonic kingdoms in the fifth century. In the ninth 
century, however, we find a gradual change coming over the outer 
appearance of the warriors of Christendom. Not only do a 
much greater proportion of them wear defensive arms, but the 
arms thcm.selvcs begin to change in ap]3earance. All the altera- 
tions arc in the direction of securing greater protection for the 
wearer. The short byrnic reaching to the hips and the open 
Frankish helm seem to ha\e been regarded as insufficient against 
the Danish axe and the Magyar arrow. 

One of the first changes consists in the adoption of the 
hauberk (“ hals-berge,” or neck-protection) for the defence of the 
throat, neck, and sides of the face. The earliest form of it was 
simply a thick leather covering hiding the ears and neck, and 
probably was fastened to the rim of the helm, like the camail of 
modern Sikh or Persian headpieces. In this primitive shape it 
is merely an appendage of the helm ; and when Count Ebcrhard 
of Frc^-jiis records in his will (837) a Jtclniufu cum halsberga^ 
we must think of it as meaning no more than this. Representa- 
tions of such hauberks may be seen in the St. Denis chessmen 
figured by Viollet-le-Duc in his Mobilier Fraiiqais} or the 
warriors in the Stuttgart Psalter. The next form was more 
complete : the material of the hauberk was changed to fine chain - 
mail, and it was fitted more tightly to the head and brought 
forward to cover the chin and neck. In this shape it was 
probably formed into a coif or hood, the part covered by the 
helmet being now leather, and the mail beginning where the 

' ^ Vol. V. p. 67. But their dale is much later than Viollet supposed. 
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headpiece no longer protected the skull. 'J'he lower edge of 
the hauberk was sometimes tucked under the upper edge of the 
byrnie and sometimes hung above it, for the two had not yet 
become one garment. 

This was the universal wear of well-armed warriors in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. The poorer men had anly the 
short mail-shirt, the richer supplemented it by the hauberk. We 
find clear traces of its use in incidents ^^uch as that at the battle 
of Soissons in 923, where King Robt rt, to nirikc himself known, 
“pulled out his long beard from under its covering,’ ' that the 
enemy might see it. Sf-, too, Duke (?onrad at the Lcchfeld 
received a mortal arrow-wound in the throat, because, overcome 
by the heat, he had loosened his hauberk to Vdkc the air in 
the moment of victory.^ 

The next step in the development of this piece of armour 
w^as that it was joined to the mail-shirt so as to form a single 
garment, like an Esquimaux skin-eoat. But this did not occur 
till the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century. 
Most of the warriors of the Bayeux d apestr}' vveai mail-shirts not 
joined to their hauberks, for in several representations of byrnies 
not in actual use wc see that tliey have no hoods. When in the 
twelfth century hauberk and byrnie became one, the name of the 
former was often used to cover tlic wliole suit — a fact which has 
caused much confusion to those who, knowing the term in this 
late use, have not seen that it was at firs^ n mere cheek-guard 
hanging from the helm. 

The helm itself changed entirely in shape in the ninth century. 
The open crested Frankish helmet wdth its ])eak disappears, and 
is superseded by a crestlcss conical headpiece. 1'hc latter shape 
is better for turning off swwd or axe blows, but it is probable 
that it came in not merely for that reason, but because it could 
be worn more easily with the hauberk. The older crested helm 
stood out too far from the face and was too open to go well with 
the new appendage. Probably, too, it did not fit so tightly to the 
head, .so that if worn above a hauberk of the later shape it w^ould 
be more likely to be knocked off than ihc new conical helm. 
After the ninth century we never find the old crested Frankish 

^ “ Barbam obvelatam deiegit^ seseque evse monstrat ” (liicher, i. 46). The other, 
reading “ barbam lorica extraxit^' presupposes a lorica covering the chin, i.e. furnished 
with a complete mail cuif, which does not seem to have yet existed in 923. 

* Witikind, iii. 47. 
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shape in real use, though it still occurs occasionally in illustrated 
manuscripts, copied from originals of an earlier time with too great 
fidelity. 

In the tenth century the conical helm receives a new addition 
in the shape of the nasal, a projecting iron bar to guard the nose 
from down-cuts which had been turned by the headpiece. The 
device had been known earlier,* but only became really common 
after 950. It prevailed from that date till the second half of the 
twelfth century, when it was superseded by the “ pot-helm cover- 
ing the whole face, such as that seen on the great seal of Richard I. 

Not only headgear and ihroatgear began to change in the 
ninth century, but also the mail-shirt itself. It had hitherto 
reached to the hips alone, but now began to lengthen itself 
towards the knees. Horsemen fighting foot-soldiery armed with 
heavy striking weapons (like the Vikings), arc specially liable to 
receive cuts at and just above the knee. It was no doubt to 
guard against this danger that the byrnie grew longer and longer 
till it touched the calves. To make riding possible, it had to be 
split at back and front, for a space of some thirty inches or two 
feet from its lower edge. This divided shirt when drawn by an 
incapable artist gives the impre.ssion of a pair of mail breeches, 
but such garments were not common till much later. 

The sleeves of the byrnie were still wide and short in the 
tenth century, and far into the eleventh, so that the lower arm 
had no protection. I low wide they were about 923 may be 
gathered from the fact that King Robert was killed at Soissons 
by a lance which went up his sleeve, and then bore downwards 
into his side and through his liver.- 

From this short sketch it can easily be seen that the warrior 
of 1050, with conical helm and nasal, hauberk covering his ears 
and throat, and long mail-shirt reaching below the knee, was 
entirely different in appearance from the Carolingian fighting 
man, who still preserved a certain resemblance to the late- Roman 
.soldier. He was also, it must be owned, more effectively armed, 
if less sightly to look upon. The covering of ring-mail was not 
yet growing so heavy as to incommode or fatigue the wearer. 

To complete the contrast, we must add that by 1050 the 
kite-shaped shield had wholly superseded the round shield for 
cavalry, though the latter was still often used by the despised 
foot-soldiery. A large round shield is a great encumbrance to a 

^ Helmum cum directo occurs in the Ripuarian Laws. * Richer, i. 46. 
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rider, 1 who can only wield it with his upper arm, since his hand 
is busy with the reins^: while a small ro.md shield gives poor 
protection against arrows and javelins, though when used by a 
skilled warrior it is effective enough agaiiist sword nr lance. 
The kite-shaped shield. 'on the other hand, has the advantage of 
covering the greater part of the bod>’ without swelling to the 
unnecessary breadth of the round shield, or hnidciing the tastlook 
on the left side to the same extent. Thu. its advantage's were 
just those which led the Romans, twelve hundred ycai.s ' .niier. 
to substitute the oblong scutum for the lonnd Argoiic shield. 
The last people to pn'serve the circulai targ(' were those of the 
Scandinavians who did not settle in tl’»e South. As Lite as 1171 
the Danes who fought Stronghow's Normans at Idnhlin had the 
round red shield which their ancestors haci carried thiec hutidrcd 
years before.^ 

Offensive arms did not alter their shape nearly so much as 
defensive during the years 8c)u--i 1CK». The double-handed axe, 
as we have already seen, was introduced by the Danes, and 
adopted by the English and in a lesser degree L>y other races. 
The missile taper-axe did not, lu'wever, entirely disa])pear: it is 
mentioned in a charter of Enul’.s, and appears again in W’illlam 
of Poictiers’ description of the battle of Hastings, as hurled by 
the English at the oncoming Normans.'^ Tlie sword grew 
decidedly longer, and had by 1050 received a rounded point 
instead of a sharp one, so that it was wholi v' a cutting w^capon. 
The horseman’s lance w^as not yet of any great length , at 
Hastings the Norman knights used it to cast as w^ell as to thrust. 
In some countries the bow was in fairly common use, though it 
was always the .short-bow, not the formidable six-foot weapon of 
the fourteenth century. The Scandinavian peoples, the South- 
Welsh, and the races in touch with Byzantium seem to have used 
It most. The Danish blood of the Normans accounts for the 
large proportion of archers whom they employed at Hastings. 
Neither the Germans, the Pmglish, nor the French seem to have 
taken to it kindly. Abbot Ebolus, the defender of Paris in 886, 
is the only notable archer among these pef>ples who occurs to my 

^ Unless it is made of very light stuff, wicker or cane, for example, such as those 
of the Turks of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. But the Wc'-.tern shield was a 
heavy solid affair of wood and leather. 

® Giraldus Camb., Exp, Hih, i. § 21: “ Clipeis quoque rotundis et nibris, ferro 
circulariter munitis.” 

9 W. P. 201, 

9 
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memory.^ At the end of the period which we are now discussing, 
the crossbow had already been added to the longbow as an 
infantry arm. But by iioo it was only just beginning to assert 
the ascendency which it was to enjoy in the twelfth and still more 
in the thirteenth century. 

^ See Abbo, IklL Par. ii. 405, for his lucky shot at a Danish pilot. He was also a 
good marksman with a balista {ibid. i. 1 10). 



CHAPTER VI 

SIEGECRAFT — A. I). ROO-EICO 

T here is on the whole a i^reatcr continuity in ihe histon^ 
of siegecraft and sici^^e-inacliincs through the whole 
Middle Ages down to the invention of jn)n}H)wclcr, than in the 
history of any oth«'r province of the military art. When we read 
the account of Witiges' siege of Rome in 537, of the beleaguering 
of (lundovald Rallumer in (.'omminges in 585, of Wamba’s 
capture of Nisrnes in 67:^, of the Northman Siegfried’s siege of 
Paris in 885--S80, of the opeiations of the Crusaders against 
Jerusalem in 1099, strucl: with the astonisliing similarity 

of the proceedings of men so far apart in age and in nationality. 
To take, for example, the first and tlie last of these five sieges -- 
we find Witiges and Godfrey of J^ouillon relying on exactly the 
same methods. When the rude expedients of striving to fill llie 
town-ditch and swarm up the wall on lachh ; do not avail, the 
besieger in each case falls back on two main resources. The 
one is that of breaching the fortress with rams, the other that of 
clearing the ramparts of their defenders not only by the missiles 
discharged by engines placed close at the foot c T the wall, but 
by the concentrated volleys of men ported in high movable 
towers brought up close to the fortifications, so as to overtop them 
and to allow them to be swept by arrows from above. If 
Witiges failed and Godfrey succeeded, it was mainly because the 
Goth never succeeded in getting his towers right up to the walls, 
while the Crusader gradually filled the ditch with d(T)ris, and 
finally pushed his engines into such close contact with the town 
that he could throw his bridges down on the rampart, and cross 
them at the head of his knights. 

All through the Dark Ages there were two great weapons of 
offence in siegecraft, the ram and the bore. The former worked 
by gradually battering to pieces the point of the wall on which 
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it was set to play : it shook the whole structure till the mortar 
gave way and the ramparts crumbled into a breach. The bore 
{terebrus\ on the other hand, consisted of a massive pole furnished 
with a sharp iron point : it was intended to work piecemeal, 
picking out or breaking up the individual stones till it produced 
a round hole in the tower or the front of curtain which it assailed. 

The ram was often a vast bulk, the largest tree of the 
countryside, fitted with an enormous head, and requiring forty or 
sixty nien to swing it. It was slung by ropes or chains from two 
solid perpendicular beams, drawn back by the workers as far as 
the chains allowed, and then released to dash itself against the 
wall. As the besiegers could not hope to live close under the 
ramparts, ‘beneath the deadly hail of stones and shafts which the 
defenders poured upon them, it was necessary to cover the ram 
with a shelter. Accordingly it was provided with a large pent- 
house which usually ran upon wheels or rollers, though sometimes 
it seems to have been carried forward by main force, and set 
down again and again as the ram moved on. The sides of the 
penthouse were usually made of hides, or of hurdles covered with 
hides, to make the structure as light and portable as could be 
managed. The roof, however, had to be more solid, as the 
defenders were wont to [)our on it liquid combustibles, such as 
pitch or boiling oil. If the assailant made it very strong, with 
solid beams covered by raw hides, tiles, or earth to keep off the 
burning liquid, the only resource of the defenders was to drop 
heavy stones upon it or to destroy it by a sortie. 

But even if the penthouse could not be harmed, the ram 
itself might be disabled : a favourite device — descending, like the 
engine to which it was opposed, from Roman times — was to let 
fall on its head, while it struck the wall, heavy forked beams, 
which caught it, held it firm, and prevented it from being drawn 
back. We shall see this plan tried in the Viking siege of Paris. 
A less effective palliative was to hang from the wall, over the 
point on which the ram was playing, thick mattress-like sheets of 
sacking filled with straw, or broad and thick beams. The ram 
spent its strength on these without progressing in its attempt to 
make a breach. Both beams and sacking are heard of in the 
great siege of Jerusalem in 1099, and both ultimately proved 
more harmful to the besieged than to the assailant. 

It is confusing to find the ram and its penthouse spoken pf 
in chronicles under names which hide the true nature of their 
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work. Such are cmicer and testudo, both employed as synonyms 
for this machine, but both referring properly not to the ram hut 
to the penthouse, whose rounded upper surface suggested the 
comparison to the two creatures. 

The bore (teretn/sjerebrus.ierrdru) worked less ostentatiuusly 
and less effectively than the ram ; it required an immense 
amount of labour before it could make its hole, and was exposed 
no less than the ram to the dangers from above. It had, how- 
ever, the not inconsiderable advanuv^c of being much ligiaci and 
easier to transport. Moreover, it did not require tin enormous 
number of men to work ll which the lain demanded. It was, of 
course, always covered with a penthouse on a smallrr scale than 
that required for the batteiing engine', hut ctaisiuicted on the 
same lines. 

The bore and its shelter a[)pear under many names in the 
chronicles. It is sometimes ealled viHi^iuhis, the moii.se, ‘ because 
its object was to gnaw a niiind hole in the lower courses of tiic 
rampart. At other times it is called a “cat,” because it clawed 
its way into walls. third and very usu<d name was the 
“hog” or “sow” {scrofa, susY^ <ipplied either beCriii.se of ihcr 
resemblance of tlie round-topped penthouse to a liog’s back, or 
because it worked with its tusks like a boar. 1 he word 
is less commonly used for it in this case, as in that of aiusailus, 
the allusion is to the capacity of the engine for making neat round 
holes in the surface that it attacked. 

Like the later Romans, the men (ff the j >ark Ages sometimes 
supplemented the ram and the bore by the device of mines. 
I^cfore the invention of gunpowder thc.se were invariably worked 
on a single plan. The besieger removed as much earth as he 
could carry away from beneath some exposed c(;rncr of the 
fortifications, and shored up the hole with beams. He then filled 
the space between the beams with straw and brushwood, and set 
fire to it. When the supports were consumed, the wall crumbled 
downwards into the hole, and a breach was produced. Early 
writers often call the mine a “ furnace,” the general el’fcct of the 
lighted mine breathing out smoke and sparks from its orifice 

^ As in Abbo, i. 99. 

^ Many readers will lenicinber llic joke of black Agnes of Diuilxii when she ha<l 
smashed the penthouse and saw its occupants scampering away fiom l)eneath: “ Behold, 
the English sow has farrowed.” 

* Albert of Aix uses it in his account of the siege of Niciea, 1097. 
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reminding them of the oven of everyday life. Mines were of 
course very effective against places built on soft soil : the diggers 
could work undisturbed by the storm of stones and darts from 
above, which made the use of the ram and bore so dangerous. 
On the other hand, they were entirely useless against fortresses 
built on high ground or upon a foundation of solid rock. The 
best device which the besieged could employ against mining 
was to countermine, and then attack the diggers below ground, 
drive them back, and fill up the hole they had excavated. If, 
however, the besieger had commenced his mine at a consider- 
able distance from the wall, and carefully hidden the mouth of 
it, so that its exact locality and direction could not be easily 
discerned, he had a very fair chance of success. For an early 
example of the mine in use on this side of the Channel we may 
turn to William the Norman's capture of ICxcter in 1067.^ 

The ram, the bore, and the mine were the main resources of 
the poliorcctic art during our period, but we must mention one 
or two engines of lesser importance. Scaling ladders are the 
simplest of all the besieger’s tools, and the most useless against 
a competent defence ; nevertheless a town not unfrequently fell 
before an unexpected coup-dc-main or a night attack in which 
the assailant had no more than ladders to help him. A still 
more primitive method was that of heaping up earth fascines or 
rubbish of any kind against the lowest part of a hostile wall, and 
endeavouring to clamber in over them. Rome itself fell before 
this rude expedient in (S96, when King Arnulf bade his Germans 
lay against the foot of the ramparts their Jieavy saddles and the 
packs of their beasts of burden, and actually succeeded in 
entering the Eternal City by scrambling up the heap." 

The movable tower, as distinguished from the mere pent- 
house destined to shelter a ram, appears at the end and the be- 
ginning of our period, but .seems to be absent during its central 
years. Witige.s, as we have already had occasion to mention,'^ 
employed it in vain against Rome in 537. Rut we do not find 
it emerging again till the eleventh ccntur3^ Probably it passed 
out of use during the days when fortification was neglected, and 
had to be revived when the feudal castle had been produced by 
the influence of the Viking and Magyar, It was, at any rate, in 

^ Sec Orderic, iv. p. 510: ‘‘Per plurimos dies obnixe satapt . . . munim subtus 
siiffodcie.” 

" Luitprand, Antapodosis, § 27. ^ See p. 131. 
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full employment before the beginninjj of the Crusades, being 
known to William the Conqueror and other competent generals 
of his age.* The most famous examples of its success, however, 
are to be found in the great campaigns of the East, starting iVoni 
the capture of Jerusalem in 1099. The tower had a double use: 
men posted on its top and armed with missiles overlooked the 
defenders of a rampart and shot them down from above, so as 
to clear the way for an assault. Ikit it was also quite usual to 
fit the tower with a drawbridge, v lneh at a pn^pitious 'ioment 
was let down on to the walls and served a‘ a path foi a column 
of stormers. The towe. had all the dr- advantages wt)i('h we have 
already seen to be inherent to the pentiiouse. It was even 
heavier to move than that ma.chine. it was equal 1}' ccunbustible, 
and it was stopped by the slightest <ii:- Ig since it could not 
advance over unc’vcn ground. Even it the besiegers filled the 
ditch with debris, and produced a level at the fo(^t of the walls, 
the great weight of the tower often madi' it sink into the newly- 
turned earth, and when once stuck fast it could not be moved 
again. We may add that it: size and height made it the easiest 
of marks for mangonels and pctraiics. Not iinfrctpicntly we 
hear of towers battered to pieces by the mere missiles of the 
besieged. William of I'yrc remarks that those from which the 
Crusaders stormed Jerusalem only just served their purpose; 
they were so damaged at the moment of the assault that the 
chiefs were on the point of ordering them l<’ be rolled back, and 
of abandoning the attcmjjt to use them." 

Among the minor tools of early sicgccraft the many devices 
of twisted hurdle-work deserve mention. These mantlets {pluteiy 
crates, hourdis) w'ere mainly used to shelter the advancing 
assailants. They were composed of stakes wattled together 
with osiers or other branches, and were generally covered with a 
coating of hide. Sometimes a whole storming party would 
advance against the walls carrying the mantlets over their heads.’ 
At other times they were used to protect the smaller siege 
engines, which had not penthou.ses of their owm. Sometimes 
they were arranged in rows, so as to furm a covered way to 
enable men to enter the penthouses with safety, or to get close 

^ See Guy of Amiens, 1 . 699. Ansgar the Stallcr explains to the Londoners that 
“Cernitis oppressos valido certamine niuros, Molis ct crecLae transcendit machina 
tiirres.” 

* William of Tyre, viii. 


Sec Ablx), i. 220. 
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to the foot of the walls. When set in this fashion, they are often 
called by the old Roman names of testvdo or vinea. War-bands 
who had been long in the field, like the Vikings or the Crusaders, 
came to have a great confidence in these light defences, and 
grew skilled in the rapid making of them. When the Crusading 
armies sat down in front of a Syrian town, we often find the 
whole force turning to the construction of a large stock of 
mantlets before beginning any serious attack on the place. 
They made the leaguer so much less wasteful of life that the 
time spent on making them was not thrown away. 

The engines for throwing missiles employed in sieges were 
the same for assailant and defender. They may be divided 
according to the method which thc)^ employed for propulsion, 
and the missiles which they threw. 

There were in the Middle Ages three chief methods of pro- 
ducing the propelling power required to launch a stone or javelin. 
Only two of them, however, seem to have been used in the earlier 
centuries with which wc are now dealing. These were torsion 
and tension. The third and later device was the employment 
of the counterpoise. By torsion is meant the twisting of ropes 
and cords whose sudden release discharged the missile. By ten- 
sion we mean the mere sti etching of the cord, in the same fashion 
used to draw the ordinary bow. Both classes were directly bor- 
rowed from the later Romans. The elaborate details for the 
construction of machines given by Vitruvius, and later writers like 
Vegetius, Procopius, and Ammianus, explain to us the originals 
of most of the machines which were at a later time employed in 
the Teutonic kingdoms of Western Europe. At Constantinople 
they continued to be made with the old perfection all through 
the Dark Ages : in the lands west of the Adriatic they were small 
and rude copies of the Roman originals. 

Of the machines working by torsion the best type was the 
mangon, which played the part of heavy siege-artillery. It 
consisted of tw^o stout posts joined by a double or quadruple 
set of ropes. If a beam is placed between the two sets of ropes, 
and drawn back so as to twist them in opposite directions, 
a very considerable force is generated. It is utilised either 
by making a spoon-shaped hole in the end of the beam 
or by attaching a sling to it; the engineer then places a 
missile, e,g, a rock or a ball of lead or stone, in the 
spoon or sling, and then suddenly releases the beam. 
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The ropes, untwisting themselves in a moment, cast the 
rock or ball with a high elliptic trajectory. The machine is 
difficult to aim, as everything depends on the exact amount of 
torsion applied. A wet or dry day, for example, considerably 
affects the ropes. But for shooting at large easy marks the 
mangon was effective ; it was speciall}- good for what we may 
call “bombarding"’ work, i.e. the casting of missiles at largo inlo 
a walled city or an entrenched position, i he machine called 
by the name “ mangon ” as early a.i S86, v Ii.tc Ahbo u.scs the 
word ill his account of the siege of l’.iri.s.^ but it is piobably 
identical with the machine called by the smij)ler name of sling 
{fundus^ f?nidibuld), which ha\e ahr.ul\ had or< a^icai to 

mention) was in use at a nii:ch earliei d(if(‘. Such no doubt 
were the “slings” which were carried b' the military train of 
Charles the Great.- Tbt mangon is the legilnmate dt seendanl 
of the Roman i>]idgcr or described by Ammiamis and 

Procopius.^ 

The .second class of machines throwing missiles were tho.se 
worked by tension, of which vve may lake the balistd as the 
type. The balista is a magnified crossbow, as will be seen from 
the very clear description of it given by IVocopius, when he is 
describing the engines used by Belisarius to defend the wall.) of 
Rome in 537. “The.se machines,” he .says, “have the general^ 
shape of a bow ; but in tlie middle then' is a hollow' piece wi 
horn loosely fixed to the bow% and lying ‘v or a straight iron 
stock. When wishing to let fly at the enemy, pull back the 
.short strong cord wdiich joins the arms of the how', and place in 
the horn a bolt, four times a.s thick as an ordinary arn;w , but only 
half its length.'^ dhe bolt is not featliered like an aiiow, but 
furnished with wooden projections exactly reprodue ing the shape 
of the feathers. Men standing on each side of the balista draw 
back the cord with little devices \i.e. winche.s] ; when they let it 
go, the horn rushes forward and discharges the bolt, which strike.s 
w'ith a force equal to at least two arrow^s, for it breaks .stone and 
pierces trees.” 

In this description Procopius omits only two points : he 
neglects to specify what were the “devices” for pulling back 

^Abbo, i. 364. ^Seep. 8 j. 

8 Ammianus, xix. § 7, and xxiii. § 4. Procopius, De BelL Lott 1. 21. 

8 But it threw javelins as well as bolts, and the.se evidently of great length, bee 
the passage below from Abbo, about Abbot Eboliis. 
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the cord, calling them merely firix^vai ; we know, however, from 
Ammianus, that they were little winches or windlasses which 
were wound round and round in order to bring back the cord. 
He also omits to state that the cord was usually of twisted gut, 
and that when tightened it was caught in grooves or notches 
cut in the iron or wooden stock to which the two arms of 
the balista were fixed. The machine was then aimed, by 
directing the point of the stock at the object which the 
engineer wished to strike, and, when good aim had been taken, 
the cord was loosed, and sped the missile on its way.^ Vegetius, 
who is far shorter on the subject than Procopius, remarks that 
the longer the arms of the balista, the harder was the stroke of 
the missile which it projcctcd.‘^ The bolts thrown by it must 
have been formidable things : at the siege of Rome by Witiges, 
Procopius saw a mailed Gothic chief, who was struck by a 
balista-bolt while mounted in a tree, hang for a long time on 
the missile, which, after piercing him, had stuck deep into the 
wood. But it cast not only bolts, but long javelins. At the 
siege of Paris, Abbo tells us how Abbot Ebolus launched from 
a balista a luck\' shaft which went through several Danes, who 
fell dead pierced by the same missile. The abbot, thinking of 
fowls broached on a spit, bade their friends “ pick them up 
and take them to the kitchen.'' " 

The balista was, of course, a weapon capable of much more 
accurate shooting than the mangon, for its javelins could be 
propelled point-blank, and were not hurled with a great curve 
like the rocks thrown from the other machine ; it might, 
perhaps, be aimed like a modern gun. Hence it was valuable 
for accurate shooting at small marks, while the mangon was 
more fitted for battering at large ones. The special use of it by 
besiegers was to pick off the defenders on the front of wall 
which was being attacked. The besieged, on the other hand, 
would employ it to play on those of their assailants who were 
exposing themselves, especially at men who were out of range of 
ordinary arrows or javelins. We shall see that in Abbo’s 
description of the siege of Paris, the engineers who were 

’ Procopius must be lead closely with Ammianus here ; each supplements the 
other. Ammianus does not speak clearly of the horns of the bow. Procopius omits 
the winches and notches. 

“ Vegetius, iv. § 22 ; “ (Jluanto prolixiora brachiola habet, tanto spicula longius 
mittit.” 

^ Abbc», i. I lo. 
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directing the construction of the Danish rams were slain by a 
long shot from a balista while their machines were still very far 
from the walls. 

The machines of the ninth century, it must a No he 
remembered, were of very inferior workman>hip to their ])roto- 
types of the fourth. It is probable that much which was iron 
in Ammianus* day was wooden in that of Abbo. We doubt 
wliether the Frankish smiths could make arms for the balista 
from iron; most probably both tlie arm- \ml the st<tciv were 
wooden in the days of the siege of Paris. 

There is no doubt that the balista was the panait of the 
crossbow of later centuries. '1 he Roman- hud })osse^sed some 
sort of weapon of this kind, imt it had so pas-,ed out of inciiiory 
that the Byzantines of the eieveiith cen lui)', who preserved so 
many other Roman engines, had no knowledge of it.^ In the 
West, on the other hand, it was known and in full use before the 
time of the Crusades. William tlie Norman had ‘ balistantcs 
no less than “saghtarii” at Hastings, as Guy of Amiens is 
careful to inform us. Nor were the earliest Ci usaders without 
crossbowmen, though they did not at first understand liow to 
employ them properly against the Turks. I'he description of 
the crusader’s arbalest by Anna Ck.)ninena is well worth giNuig, 
as it shows an exact correspondence in miniature to the great 
balista described by Procopius, with the exception that, owi’^g 
to the smallness of the weapon, it can be fn nt by the force of 
the body, and docs not need a windlass at the sidi;. Tliat 
hitherto unknown engine, the Tzaggra,” she says, “is not a bow 
held in the left hand and bent by the right, but can only be 
spanned by the bearer stooping and placing both feet against it, 
while he strains at the cord wdth the full force of both arms. 
In the middle it has a semicircular groove of the length of a long 
arrow, which reaches down to the middle of its stock ; the 
missiles, which are of many and various kinds, are placed in 
the groove, and propelled through it by the released cord 1 hey 
pierce WTiod and metal easily, and sometimes wholly imbed 
themselves in a w^all, or any such obstacle, when they have 
struck it.”” Who was the genius w'ho first conceived the idea of 
making a small hand-balista which could be carried and worked 
by a single soldier, we are unable to say, nor can we be sure of 

^ It Avas, says Anna Comnena, roU iravTeXQs ayvoovfitvov (x. 8). 

^ Ihtd. X. 8. 
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the exact date of its appearance — probably this revival of the 
old Roman manubalista dates back to that darkest of dark ages, 
the end of the tenth century. 

Of the Trebuchet and other engines working by the use of 
heavy counterpoises we shall delay to speak till we reach the 
twelfth century. It is by no means clear when they were first 
introduced, but apparently they were still unknown in the 
centuries (800-1 100) with which we arc now dealing. 

Much confusion is caused to the readers of chronicles 
by the fact that the writers of the early centuries of the Middle 
Ages use many names for describing the same weapons. All 
siege-artillery was either of the type of the mangon, Le. 
relying on torsion, or on that of the balista, i.e. relying on 
tension. But they are called indifferently “ slings,’' “ catapults,” 
“ petraries,” “ machines,” “ engines,” “ tormenta,” with the most 
exasperating vagueness and inaccuracy, by authors who, being 
for the most part clergy and not military men, did not fully 
understand the principles of the devices which they were 
describing. Moreover, confusion is often caused by the fact 
that by slight adaptations or changes of shape, the “ mangon,” 
whose proper work was the casting of rocks, might be made 
to hurl javelins, and the balista, whose speciality lay in the 
accurate propelling of shafts, might be induced to hurl stones. 

The best way to gain some idea of the characteristics of a 
siege during the Dark Ages, is to investigate the details of a 
typical case. Unfortunately, there are very few chroniclers who 
give us really good descriptions of such operations. On the 
whole, we have a better account of the great siege of P<iris in 
885-886 than of any other leaguer between the days of Justinian 
and the Crusades. Abbo’s long poem on the subject is couched 
in the vilest Latin, and abounds in the most excruciating false 
quantities, but it is very detailed, and on the whole very clear. 
As every device of siegecraft known to the Dark Ages was 
employed by assailants and defenders, it is well worth while to 
give a short sketch of the incidents of those eventful eleven 
months. 

We have already mentioned that Paris in the autumn of 
885 consisted of the old island-city, with the new fortifications 
added by Charles the ^ Bald, namely, two bridges crossing the 
two branches of the Seine, which encircled old Paris, and 
furnished with two bridge-heads. The northern one lay some- 
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where about the spot where the tower of the Chatclet afterwards 
stood. The southern one must have been somewhere near the 
modern Place St. Michel. The bridges were wooden structurt^s, 
whose central supports were laid on great piles of stone cast 
into the Seine. The bridge-heads were stone towers, hut the 
northern one was not completed at the inomcnl when the 
Danes appeared, having only attained a half or a third of its 
destined height. The town was in charge of Odo, cf'unt of 
the surrounding district, and of its bish; p Gozclin. It was 
garrisoned by picked men from neighbouring parts of Ncuslria 
as well as by its own citizens ; among tht: chief derciulcrs were 
Count Ragenar, Robert (afterwards king^ the brother •)r Count 
Odo, and Kbolus, Abbot of St. Germain dc-- Pres. 

After capturing Pontoise, the Dane‘*. appeared in front of 
Paris on November 25, 885. They wished to proceed up the 
Seine, which w^as blocked by the two bridges, and sent to offer 
terms to Odo and Gozclin, promising to do the city no harm if 
their vessels were allowed to pass under the bridges without 
molestation. The count and bishop replied in very proper 
terms: the Emperor Charles, they said, had placed Paris in 
their hands to serve as a bulwark for the rest of Neustria, and 
they would be betraying their master if they sewed the t >\vn 
but handed over the bulk of the kingdom to fire and sword. 
Siegfried, the Viking commander, returned them the answer 
that, as they refused terms, he would taV<' their city by force, 
or, if force failed, at least reduce it by famine. 

The Vikings at once landed, and made a vigorous attempt 
to storm the unfinished northern bridge-head. It failed, but the 
defenders were so struck by the weakness of the tower, that 
they spent the night in raising it to the full size which it had 
been intended to attain, by a hasty superstructure of beams 
and planks. Next morning the Danes found it built up to more 
than twice the height which it had shown on the previous day. 

Seeing that the bridge-head could no longer be stormed, the 
besiegers resolved to have recourse to the old Roman device of 
sapping its foundation by means of the “ bore ” or “ pick.** ^ 
Preparing mantlets (muscu/i), they laid them against the foot 
of the tower, and commenced to pull out stone by stone under 
cover of these protections. The defenders replied by pouring 
boiling oil and burning pitch upon the mantlets, which set them 
* ** Qui (Daci) vero cupiunt murum succiclere niusclis ” (Abbo, i. 99)* 
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on fire, and so scorched the men working under cover of them 
that they were fain to jump into the river. 

The next device of the Danes was an attempt to turn the 
use of fire against the defenders. They made a mine under the 
tower, probably filling it with combustibles and setting the 
mass on fire according to the usual practice.^ When the mine 
fell in, a breach appeared in the base of the bridge-head. The 
Vikings tried to enter it, but failed, being overwhelmed by all 
sorts of heavy projectiles dropped on them from above. They 
then laid combustibles against the door of the tower, to burn it 
open ; but a high wind blew the smoke and flame backward, so 
that the gate stood firm. Meanwhile the defenders brought up 
to the tower, and to the parts of the wall of the island-city 
which looked out on the tower, many “ catapults,” i.e. machines 
of the balista type casting bolts and darts. These made .such 
havoc among the Vikings that they finally retired to their ships 
with the loss of three hundred men (November 27). 

Convinced that the place was not to be taken by a coup-de- 
maiuy the besiegers sent out their bands to ravage the neighbour- 
hood, and collect a vast store of corn and cattle. They fortified 
a camp near the church of St. Germain TAuxerrois, with a 
foss and stakes, and settled down to beleaguer the city in full 
form. Their artificers took some time in preparing three great 
rams, each covered by a penthouse of solid wood furnished with 
sixteen wheels. The penthouses could hold sixty men apiece 
for the working of the rams. When, however, the machines 
were wheeled towards the walls, the besieged overwhelmed them 
with a hail of missiles, and the two artificers who had designed 
them are said to have been both slain by one javelin from a 
balista. This disaster to their engineers seems to have 
delayed the bringing of the rams into action for some days.^ 

January was now far advanced, and the siege had lasted two 
months. The Vikings, by no means at the end of their 
resources, resolved to try new methods. They prepared a great 
number of very heavy mantlets {plutei, or crates, as Abbo calls 
them), made of wicker-work, covered with thick coatings of 
newly-flayed hides. The main body of the besiegers attempted 
to approach the tower under cover of these mantlets, each of 
which was capable of concealing from four to six men. Mean- 
while two smaller parties embarked on their ships and rowed 
1 Abbo, i. 133-137- ® 21^-21$, 
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up to the bridge, which they tried to climb by mooring their 
vessels against its supports. 

The assailants on land, having reached the bridge-head undtT 
shelter of plutei, began to fill up the ditch which snrroimdcd 
it They cast into it clods of earth, boughs', ^tniw, bruslu\ tK)d, 
rubbish of all sorts, and fwhen they grew excited at their 
failure) their store-cattle, and even the* bodies of the 
unfortunate prisoners whom they had captured in their raids 
round the neighbourhood. Mcanwhue th« besiegers poured a 
constant hail of missiles upon them, and dew great numbers; 
but while their attention was thus oceiipieii, th(i Dano'^ lepaired 
and brought up the three rams which tlu‘y liad been unable to 
utilise at their last assault. 'Ihe rams were set to batter at 
three points of the bridge-head, and began to woik considerable 
damage among the stones and mortar. 

The besieged now put in use a very ancient device, which 
had been regularly employed against the ram in Roman times, 
letting down large beams with fi^rked teeth, which caught the 
ramheads and gripped them, so that they could no longer be 
pulled backwards to deliver their stroke. Thc\' had also con- 
structed a number of mangonsd The heavy rocks which these 
machines cast broke down the thick mantlets whenever they 
struck them, and crushed all those sheltered beneath. After 
three days of assault, the Danes had lost so heavily that they 
withdrew from the walls under cover of the darkness, taking 
away such of their mantlets as were intact, but leaving two of 
their three rams abandoned and disabled as prizes fijr tlie 
Franks. 

While these unsuccessful attempts were being made upon 
the bridge-head, a very exciting struggle had been carried on 
around the bridge. The Vikings first tried to take it by assault ; 
when beaten off, they had recourse to other measures. Filling 
three ships with straw and firewood, they set them alighl, and 
towed them up - stream by ropes from the northern bank, 
intending to get them under the bridge, and so .set 'it on fire 
and break the connection between the island and the bridge- 
head. Luckily for the besieged, the three vessels all went 
aground upon the heaps of .stones on which the wooden pillars 
of the bridge were laid, and there burned them.selves out, or 

' Abbo, 364 : ** Machina conficiunl longis lignis geminatis, mangana quae proprio 
vulgi Ubitu vocitantur.” 
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were sunk by rocks hurled on them from above. The bridge 
suffered no harm, and the double assault by land and water 
had completely failed. (January 29-February i, 886.) 

Four days later, however, an unfortunate accident did for 
the Danes what they had been unable to accomplish by their 
own hands. Heavy rains swelled the Seine and Marne, and 
the furious current which they engendered carried away part of 
the northern bridge on the night of the 5th“6th of February. 
To add to the misfortune, there were at the moment only twelve 
warriors keeping guard in the tower at the bridge-head. Seeing 
that the garrison could not be succoured from the city till the 
bridge was restored, the Vikings made a sudden and violent 
attack on the now isolated tower. They rolled up a cart of 
straw against its gate, and set fire to it ; the defenders were too 
few to keep them off, while the discharges which the catapults 
on the city walls directed against the stormers were distant and 
not effective — the smoke, we are told, lay about the tower, and 
the citizens could not see what was going on. The timber 
superstructure of the bridge-head soon caught fire, and the 
handful of defenders were forced to evacuate it and take refuge 
on the fragment of broken bridge which adhered to the tower. 
The Danes offered to spare their lives, professing admiration 
for their gallant defence, but no sooner had they laid down their 
arms than the treacherous barbarians massacred them one and 
all, and flung their bodies into the river. They then proceeded 
to throw down the stone foundation of the unfortunate bridge- 
head. After this success, we should have expected that the 
Vikings would have made every effort to get some of their 
vessels up-stream through the broken bridge, and then would 
have attempted general assaults on the island-city. But they 
did nothing of the kind : whether it was that provisions were 
running short and required replenishing, or that they were 
simply tired of siege operations, they sent the greater part of 
their forces off to ravage the land towards the Loire. Their 
entrenchments looked so deserted that the defenders thought 
that all had departed, and Abbot Ebolus led a sortie to seize 
and burn the camp. The vigour with which it was repelled 
showed that there were still several thousand Danes lying in 
front of the city. 

While the siege was thus languishing, Henry Duke of 
Saxony appeared on the heights above Montmartre with rein- 
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forcements sent by the emperor. The Danes retired into their 
camp and took up the defensive, so that the duke was able to 
communicate without hindrance with the city, and to throw into 
it a large convoy of provisions. The besieged took ad\'anLiige 
of the respite to restore the bridge, and irpparently alsf> to 
roughly reconstruct the ruined bridge-head.’ But tlie sie gr was 
not yet raised : after an unsuccessful attempt to storm tlv en- 
trenchments of the Vikings, ITcnry drew oti again, and lef! I'ari.s 
to its own resources (March 886;;. i'nc ;ers were, hw\ve\ er, 
sufficiently impressed by the a)>])earance cd the relieving force 
to transfer their camp from the northern to tl'.e southern bank of 
the Seine, so as to put the river betwet'r, themselves and any 
force coming from the north. Siegfried, ilie mo a im})ortant of 
the Danish leaders, recommended the raising of the siege, as it 
was known that the Kin[)cror Charles was calling together a 
large army to carry out the enterprise in which Duke Henry 
had failed. The majority refused, however, to follow his advice, 
and resolved instead to deliver a general assault on the city 
before the emperor should airive. Early in .April they simul- 
taneously attacked the two bridge-heads, the biidgcs, and the 
island itself, running their boats aground on the narrow shore 
at the foot of its fortifications and trying to .scale them. They 
had no success at any point, and a few days later Siegfried, 
followed by a considerable part of the ho.st. took his departure, 
after receiving sixty pounds of silver — moderate sum — 
from the besieged, who hoped that he would induce the whole 
horde to follow him. 

The majority, however, headed by a chief named Sinric, 
utterly refused to abandon the siege. They were perhaps 
encouraged to persist by the fact that pestilence had broken 
out in the crowded city with the return of the warm weather ; 
among its victims was Bishop Gozelin, one of the two chief 
heroes of the defence. The siege, however, had assumed a 
very curious aspect : the Danes being now mainly concentrated 
on the south bank of the river, — though they kept a corps of 
observation opposite the northern bridge-head, — the besieged 
could communicate in an intermittent way with the open 

^ This is nowhere stated by Abbo, but how could Henry have sent the flocks and 
herds into Paris without a bridge? Moreover, the “tower,” i.e. the bridge-head, 
begins again to appear early in the second book of Abbo’s poem, and is securely held 
by the besieged. 


lO 
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country. Sometimes they sent out boats up-stream, sometimes 
they ran the blockade in and out of the northern bridge-head. 
The fighting died down into skirmishes for egress and ingress 
by this route, till in May the Danes tried, without warning or 
ostentatious preparations, an attempt at escalade. Three 
hundred of them suddenly ran their boats ashore at the foot of 
the island wall, and swarmed up it with ladders. The head of 
the column got within the enceinte at the first rush, but the 
defenders, running together from all quarters, were able to 
repulse them before their main bc>dy could come to their aid. 

In the end of June or the beginning of July, Count Odo, 
who had slipped out of the city to communicate with the emperor 
and gather reinforcements, appeared on Montmartre with three 
thousand men. The Danish corps of observation on the northern 
bank tried to intercept him, but he cut his way through them 
and re-entered the city with his followers. Soon after the van 
of the great army which the emperor had collected from all the 
Austrasian and West-German lands came in sight of the city. 
Charles the Fat tarried behind at Rheims him.self, but sent 
Henry of Saxony forward to clear the way to Paris. Less 
fortunate than at his first attempt to communicate with the city, 
the duke fell into a hidden ditch which the Danes had con- 
structed in front of their camp, and there perished. The 
emperor still holding aloof, the Danes tried one more general 
assault. This time they brought up many moj-c engines than 
before, and tried to clear the walls of their defenders by incessant 
volleys of stones, javelins, and leaden balls cast from a thousand 
machines. They then attempted at one and the same moment 
to escalade the bridges and the island-wall from boats, and to 
burn the northern bridge-head by heaping combustibles against 
it. At every point they were repelled after a desperate struggle, 
though it seemed at one instant as if they would destroy the 
rough wooden fort which had been reconstructed to cover the 
northern bridge. At the la.st moment, when the garrison had 
actually been driven out by the smoke, the fire suddenly died 
down before the enemy had entered, and the Franks were able 
to rush back and reoccupy the much-disputed work. 

This assault was the last crisis of the siege, which ended very 
shortly after, not by the driving away of the Danes by the large 
army which had now been gathered against them, but by a dis- 
graceful treaty. Charles the Fat, instead of attempting to storm 
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the Danish camp, offered the Vikings a ransom of seven hundred 
pounds of silver and free permission to pass over into Burgundy, 
if they would but raise the siege. They accepted his pusillani- 
mous offer, received the money, and passed southward till they 
came to Sens, which city they beleaguered in vain for six 
months. Thus, Paris was not relieved b)^ the valour of its 
garrison, but by the cowardice of its monarch. Ne\ertheless, 
its gallant defence had no small effect on men’s minds. Seeing 
the Danes foiled, and the city untaken after so many desperate 
attacks, all the people of Neustria were encouraged to resist for 
the future. 

Two main points of interest strike the reailer who studies the 
details of this great leaguer. The first is the extraordinary skill 
in the technique of siegecraft which the Danes had attained after 
sixty years of raiding in the empire. The second, contrasting 
strangely with the first, is the fact that they completely failed 
to appreciate the necessity of cutting off the communication of 
the city with the outer world. A much shorter term of months 
must have reduced Paris to surrender if only the a^.sailanis had 
properly taken in hand the i.solation of the fortress. 

Turning to the first point, we are ama/.cd to sec most the 
tools and engines known to Vegetius and Procopius in full 
employment among the wild seamen of the North. The ram, 
the machines for hurling missiles, the penthouse, the plntci and 
crates^^^ mine,«the use of fire, arc all thorouglii}^ understood by 
the Vikings. Obviously, they must have picked them up from 
their enemies during the interminable series of raids and sieges 
which had begun in the later years of Lewis the Pious. 'J'he 
Franks are by 885 not a whit more skilled in poliorcetics than 
their adversaries. 

On the other hand, the general strategy of the siege was 
wholly faulty. No proper arrangement of a permanent 
covering force was made; any considerable body of relieving 
troops which presented itself was able to force its way into 
Paris. The succours under Henry of Saxony and Count Odo 
had to face some severe fighting in order to pass through the 
Danish blockade, but they were neither compelled to engage 
in a pitched battle, nor to force lines of circumvallation. During 
the first half of the siege the Vikings seem to have neglected 
the southern bank of the Seine ; during the second half — when 
they had moved their camp to St. Germain des Prds — the 
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northern bcink seems to have been left without sufficient guard. 
All through the long months of the leaguer the defenders were 
able to communicate with their kinsmen of the outer world, either 
by boat on the Upper Seine or by running the gauntlet between 
the outposts of the besiegers. Reinforcements and food were 
thrown into the fortress again and again. The Danes should 
have blocked the river above the city by a boom, or built boats 
upon it to keep the water-way closed. They should also have 
been prepared to risk a general engagement with any relieving 
force, and not have sent mere detachments against it. Their 
position, to compare modern things with ancient, much reminds 
us of that of the lilnglish and French before Seba.stopol in 1855. 
A siege may drag on for ever if the assailant only attacks one 
side of a fortress, and leaves the other in free communication 
with the open country. The Viking.s had the additional 
difficulty of having only very narrow fronts — ihe two bridge- 
heads — to attack. The river prevented them from making any 
really dangerous assaults on the island, whose walls they could 
not properly breach by siege-artillery placed on the mainland. 
Hence we may fairly say that only famine could ha\e been 
relied upon as a certain method of reducing the place, and that 
the new methods of fortification introduced by Charles the 
Bald thoroughly justified themselves, and proved impregnable 
against any mere attack by main force, even when it used the 
best siegecraft of the day. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE LAST STRUGGLES OF INFANTRY — THE JJATTI.Fs OF 
ITASTINCiS (A.D. Jo66 ) AND DYRRIIACHIUM (A.D. loSi) 

A S the last great example of the endeavour to use the old in- 
fantry tactics of the Teutonic races against the now fully- 
developed cavalry of feudalism, we have to describe the battle 
of Hastings, a field which has been fought over by modern 
critics almost as fiercely as by the armies of Harold and 
William. 

About the political and military antecedents of the engage- 
itient we have no occasion to s])cak. Suffice it tf> say that on 
September 25, 1066, Harold Godwineson had defeated and slain 
Harold Hardrada and Tostig at Stamford Bridge, after a bloody 
struggle, whose details arc entirely lost, though we know that 
both hosts had fought the matter out to the end in the old 
fashion of Dane and Englishman, all meeting face to face 
on foot, and “ hewing at each other eicross the war-linden,” till 
the invaders were well-nigh annihilated. On September 28, 
William of Normandy and his army came ashore at Pevensey, 
unhindered by the English fleet, which after long waiting had 
finally been driven from the Channel by want of provisions,^ 
and had sailed back to London three weeks before. Ihe 
Normans began at once to waste the land, and, since the king 
and the field army were far away in the north, they met with 
little resistance. Only at Romney, as we are told, did the lands- 
folk stand to their arms and beat off the raiders.*^ 

Meanwhile, the news of William’s landing was- rapidly 
brought to Harold at York, and reached him — if we may trust 
Henry of Huntingdon — at the very moment when he was 
celebrating by a banquet his great victory over the Northmen.® 

1 Florence of Worcester. A.S. Chronicle, 1066. - William of Foictiers, 139, 

• But, according to Guy of Amiens (156), he was returning with his trophies 

from the north when the messenger met him. 

. U9 
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The king received the message on October i or October 2: 
he immediately hurried southward to London with all the speed 
that he could make. The victorious army of Stamford Bridge 
was with him, and the Northumbrian levies of Eadwine and 
Morcar were directed to follow as fast as they were able. 
Harold reached London on the 7th or 8th of October, and 
stayed there a few days to gather in the fyrd of the neighbouring 
shires of the South Midlands. Oh the nth he marched forth 
from the city to face Duke William, though his army was still 
Incomplete. The slack or treacherous earls of the North had 
not yet brought uj) their contingents, and the men of the 
Western shires had not been granted time enough to reach the 
mustering place. Hut Harold’s heart had been stirred by the 
reports of the cruel ravaging of Kent and Sussex by the 
Normans,^ and he was resolved to put his cau.se to the arbitra- 
ment of battle as quickly as possible, though the delay of a few 
days would perhaps have doubled his army.^ A rapid march of 
two days brought him to the outskirts of the Andredswcald, 
within touch of the district on which William had for the last 
fortnight been exercising his cruelty. 

Harold took up his position at the point where the road 
from London to Hastings first leaves the woods, and comes 
forth into the open land of the coast. The chosen ground 
was the lonely hill above the marshy bottom of Senlac,^ a 
place far from all human habitations, and marked to the 
chronicler only b}^ “the hoar apple tree” on its ridge, just 
as Ashdown had been marked two centuries before by its 
aged thorn. ^ 

The Senlac position consists of a hill about a mile long and 
150 yards broad, joined to the main bulk of the Wealden Hills 
by a sort of narrow isthmus with steep descents on either side. 

^ William of Poictiers, 201. 

® Or even tripled it, says Hoiencc of Worcester. The A.S. Chronicle is more 
vague, but to the same effect. 

’ This name is only u.sed by Orderic Vitalis (501 A), among the many chroniclers 
who describe the battle. But it is substantiated by local documents of a later 
date ; and since Santlache occurs as the name of a tract of abbey land in the Chronicle 
of the Foundation of Battle Abbey, there is no reason to doubt that it was the genuine 
name of the valley. It is easy to understand that the majority of the writers who 
narrate the fight had not heard of this local name, and followed the popular voice in 
naming the fight alter the towit,^f Hastings, which, though eight miles away, was the 
nearest place of importance. 

^ Asser, p. 23, 
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The road from London to Hastings crosses the isthmus, bisects 
the hill at its highest point, and then ^inks down into the 
valley, to climb again the opposite ridge of Telham Hill. The 
latter is considerably the higher of the two, reaching 441 A‘et 
above the sea level, while Harold’s hill is but /60 at its 
summit. The English hill has a fairly gentle slope hm^ards 
the south, the side which looked towards the enemy, but on the 
north the fall on either side of the isthmu' is so steep as to be 
almost precipitous. The summit the ]) )silion, when' it is 
crossed by the road, is the highest point. Here it was that 
King Harold fixed his t\v<^ banners, the Dragon of Wessex, and 
his owm standard of the I’ighling Man. 

The position w'as very probably one that had scnw ccl before 
for some army cT an older century, for wc learn from the best 
authorities that theic lay about it, especially on its rear, ancient 
banks and ditches,' in some i)laccs scarped to a precipitous slope. 
I’crliaps it may have been the camp of some part of Alfred’s 
army in 893-894, when, posted in the east end of the Andreds- 
weald, between the Danish Pect which had come ashore at 
Lymne and the other host which had cani[)ed at Middleton, he 
endeavoured from his central position to restrain their ravages 
in Kent and Sussex.^ No place indeed could have been more 
suited for a force observing newly-landed foes. It covers the 
only road from London which then pierced the Andredsweald, 
and was so clo.se to its edge that the c'l fenders could seek 
shelter in the impenetrable woods if they wished lo avoid a 
battle.'^ 

The hill above the Senlac bottom, therefore, being the obvious 

^ “ Crescentes licrbae atUiquiwi ai^i^ejem tci^ehanl ” (Orikvic Vitalis, 501 D), 
Praerupli vallis frequenhim fossarum oppoiUinilas ” (Willuiiu oi iNjicliers, 203 i>). 
Of these one ai^ger was in the rear of the English poMlion, and was used against tlie 
Normans in the last moments of the batilc. Hut there was a fovea ntagna in front of 
the English line, according to TTenry of Huntingdon, 763 c : “ Fugientes [Normanii] 
ad quandam magnam fbveam dolose tectani devenerunt, ubi multus eorum numenis 
oppresfius e.st.” This fovea was well dowm the slope, and outside the English position. 

I think these ‘Hrequent ditches” and ancient earthworks” in an uninhabited place 
can mean nothing but the remains of an ancient camp. Both Mr. Archer and Mr. 
George pointed this out to me when we were talking over the details of the battle. 

* A.S. Chronicle, 893-^94, copied in Ethelweard, Florence, and Henry of Hunting- 
don. Alfred “encamped as near to them as he might for the wood-fastnesses and the 
water-fastnesses, so that he might reach either army, in case it should seek to ravage 
tbe open land.” 

* “Monssilvae vicinus erat, vicinaque vallis, et non cultus ager asperitate sui ” 
'(Guy of Amiens, 365, 366). 
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position to take for an army whose tactics compelled it to stand 
upon the defensive, Harold determined to offer battle there. 
We need not believe the authorities who tell us that the king 
had been thinking of delivering a night attack upon the 
Normans, if he should chance to find them scattered abroad on 
their plundering, or keeping an inefficient look-out.^ It was 
most unlikely that he should dream of groping in the dark 
through eight miles of rolling downs, to assault a camp whose 
position and arrangements must have been unknown to him. 
His army had marched hard from London, had apparently only 
reached Senlac at nightfall, and must have been tired out. More- 
over, Harold knew William s capacities as a general, and could 
not have thought it likely that he would be caught unprepared. 
It must have seemed to him a much more possible event that 
the Norman might refuse to attack the strong Senlac position, 
and offer battle in the open and nearer the sea. It was 
probably in anticipation of some such chance that Harold 
ordered his fleet, which had run back into the mouth of the 
Thames in very poor order some four weeks back, to refit 
itself and sail round the North Foreland, to threaten the Norman 
vessels now drawn ashore under the cover of a wooden castle 
at Hastings.2 He can scarcely have thought it likely that 
William would retire over seas on the news of his approach,^ so 
the bringing up of the fleet must have been intended either to 
cut off the Norman retreat in the event of a great English 
victory on land, or to so molest the invader’s stranded vessels 
that he would be forced to return to the shore in order to 
defend them. 

Harold took one further precaution. He had served a 
campaign in the Norman ranks a few years before, on the 
occasion of his involuntary visit to Ponthieu, and he thoroughly 
knew the Norman tactics. The danger to the English lay, first, 
in the rush of the duke’s horse ; secondly, in the long shooting of 
the duke’s archers. To guard against both these perils Harold 

^ William of Poicliers, 201 B. 

^ Ibid. 201 A. I cannot see why Professor Freeman and other writers have doubted 
this statement. The fleet, or some large part of it, must still have been at London in 
October. 

* Yet a good authority, William of Poicliers, says that Robert Fitz-Wymara, a 
Norman resident in England, sent rnessengers to the duke to warn him that Harold 
was approaching with such a large army that he had better put to sea and return 
to Normandy. William, we are told, scornfully declined the advice. 
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directed his men to build a fence of crossed woodwork ^ from the 
brushwood in the forest which lay close at their backs. It was 
an old Danish device, used two hundred years before, to 

' Here we come to the most vexed point in this most inieresting fight. Neither 
William ofPoictieis, Guy of Amiens, Baldric, Henry of lliuinnt^don, nor any of the 
early minor sources of information, distinctly mention this wickcr-Mork. ("an we 
trust Wacc, who gives an elaborate description of it bctoie lip* battle and alludes to it 
during the course of the engagement? Wacc is an aulhorily of later dale than the 
others, and wrote some ninety years after :he tkitde He oecasiijnally makes strange 
errors in his narrative (though the earlier writers, t nnist be remembered, do the same) 
and sometimes is guilty of anachronisms, though on the whoh he comparaie.ely seldom 
clashes with earlier writers in such a way as to show himself .ilisidutely x^n^ng. 

Is it likely that Waee, in descrrlung the '.truggle winch was li> his audience the battle 
par excellence of the last age, would make such a strange error as lo dcsciilM* what xvas 
really a fight on an open hill as an attack on a jxrsition which had keen enlreiKhed, 
even though the entrenching was but slighl? On the wholo. Ware's gtau ral narrative 
is so fairly consistent with ihc earlier source'^, that I cam. >l believe that I’c made thi'> 
great blunder. If it had keen tlie common and ordinary living foi annics to stockade 
themselves about 1 150 00, though an imc«jmnion thing in 1066, we might have thought 
that Wace wa.s committing a meie aiiachiomsm. But it was no more unusual at one 
date than at the other, and 1 do not si.'c wh.ii should havi‘ induced him to bring 
the wattled barrier into hi> nanative, unless u esisted in the lah' of the fight as 
Jt had been told trim by his father and otlicrs who luul talked witli the victors of the 
great battle. In our own day populai tradition is a coni[)arati\ely feeble thing: llie 
written word has eveiywhere sujiplanted the oi.d tale : but in the twelfth century the 
jieople’s memory vx-as a far more liustwmrthy tiling. 1 cannot think tliat Wacc, writing 
for the grandchildren of the men ofSenlac, would have ventured to change so entnely 
the character of the engagement. 

We can trace in \\\q. Roman de Rou the aulhoi’s knowledge of scveial of our exist- 
ing authoritie.s, e.g. of William of T’oictieis, Guy of Amiens, .md William of Juniieges. 
If he had thought the CMslencc of the breastworks inconsi , ■ ’ ' .idi their tale, it seems 
unlikely that he would have inseited it, for he docs not gixe us the idea of an inespnn- 
sible inventor of facts, but of one wht) ccuiscientiously uses the data that come to him, 
though he may have to adapt them a little to make them assume a fitting ]dacc in hi.s 
story. 

I conclude, then, that Wace, possibly from some lost chiunid ’ or poem, possibly 
only from popular oral tradition, knexx of the existence of lIarold\ wattled bi cast- 
works, and mentioned them. His woids must imply some kind of wooden barricade — 
“Fait orent devant els cscu/. 

De fencstres et d’altres fu/, 

Devant els les orent Icvtv 
Comme cleies joinz e serrez 
Fait en orent devant closture, 

Ni laissierent nule jointure.” (7^I5”20.) 

The reading is, as Profes.sor York Powell pointed out to me, possibly a 
scribe’s blunder for fresnes tresses : if so, the passage translate.^ thus — 

“They made in front of them shields of wattled ash and of other xxoods, they 
raised them in front of themselves like hurdles joined and set close : they left no open- 
ing in them but made them into an enclosure.” The other main passages referring to 
the breastwork are, “ d’escuz et d’ais s’avironoent,” and “ iie doterent pel ne fosse,” in 
line 8499. 
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stockade a force against an overwhelming onset of cavalry by 
means of breastworks and a ditch. The material for the wattled 
hurdles, crates or plutei, as the writers of the time called them, 
was plentiful and close at hand. They were intended perhaps 
more as a cover against missiles than as a solid protection against 
the horsemen, for they can have been but hastily-constructed 
things, put together in a few hours by wearied men. In all pro- 
bability they were no more than four feet high. They were set 
along a slight ditch, perhaps a remnant of the ancient camp 
which probably lay on the Scnlac hill, perhaps a work of the 
army itself. The ditch, and the mound made of the earth ca.st 
up from it and crowned by the breastworks, constituted no im- 
pregnable fortress, but a slight earthwork, not wholly impassable 
to horsemen. We must not think either of a six-foot trench or 
of massive palisading behind it: such a structure would have 
required far more time and exertion than the English had to 
spare. The entrenchment, according to Wace, was triple, 
consisted of a centre and two wings, with intervals left between 
them.^ 

Close behind the breastwork, and ready to hurl javelins or 
strike with hand-weapons across it, was ranged the English host 
in one great .solid mass.‘^ Although the Northumbrian and 
West -country levies were .still missing, the army must have 
numbered many thousands, for the fyrd of .south and central 
England was present in full force, and stirred to great wrath by 
the ravages of the Normans. It is impossible to guess at the 
strength of the host : the figures of the chroniclers, which 
sometimes swell up to hundreds of thousands, are wholly useless. 
As the po.sition was about a mile long, and the space required 
by a .single warrior swinging his axe or hurling his javelin was 
some three feet, the front rank must have been some seventeen 
hundred or two thousand strong. The hill was completely 
covered by the English, whose spear-shafts appeared to the 
Normans like a wood,^ so that they cannot have been a mere 
thin line : if they were ten or twelve deep, the total must have 

' “ Closre le fist de boen fosse, de treis parz laissa Ireis entrees ” (A\ de R. 12106). 
Foss/h the technical word for a military trench, and quite distinct from fosse (feminine), 
a ditch. 

* CufteuSi which here, as in most other places, means merely a body in deep order’ 
or column as opposed to line, and ddes not in the least imply a wedge-shaped array. 

® Guy of Amiens : “ Spissum nemus Angligenaruni,” 421, “silvaque densa prius 
rarior efficitur,” 428. 
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reached some twenty - five thousand men. Of these the 
smaller part must have been composed of the fully -armed 
warriors, the king’s housecarles, the thegnhood, and the heavily- 
equipped soldiery, of whom one had to be furnished by every 
five hides of land. The rudely-armed levies of the fyrd must 
have constituted the great bulk of the army : they bore, as the 
Bayeux Tapestry shows, the most miscellaneous arms — s wends, 
javelins, clubs, axes, a few bows, and probably even rude instru- 
ments of husbandry turned to warlike uses. Their only defensive 
armour was the round or kite-shaped shield body and head 
were clothed only in the tunic and cap of everyday wc‘ar. 

In their battle array we kiiow that the well-armed house- 
carles — perhaps two thousand or three thousand strong — were 
grouped in the centre around the king and the royal standard. 
The fyrd, divided no doubt according to its shires, was ranged 
on either flank. Presumably the thegns and other fully-armed 
men formed its front ranks, while the peasantry stood behind and 
backed them up, though at first only able to hiul their weapons 
at the advancing foe over the heads of their more fully-equipped 
fellows. 

We must now turn to the Normans. Duke William had 
undertaken his expedition not as the mere feudal head of the 
barons of Normandy, but rather as the managing director of a 
great joint-stock company for the conquest of England, in which 
not only his owm subjects, but hundreds of adventurers, poor and 
rich, from all parts of Western E^urope had taken shares. At 
the assembly of Lillebonne the Norman baronage had refused in 
their corporate capacity to undertake the vinilication of their 
duke’s claims on England. But all, or nearly all, of them had 
consented to serve under him as volunteers, bringing not merely 
their usual feudal contingent, but as many men as they could 
get together. In return they w^ere to receive the spoils of the 
island kingdom if the enterprise went well. On similar terms 
William had accepted offers of help from all quarters : knights 
and sergeants flocked in, ready, “ some for land and -some for 
pence,” to back his claim. It seems that, though the native 
Normans were the core of the invading army, yet the strangers 
considerably outnumbered them on the muster-rolls. Great 
nobles like Eustace Count of Boulogne, the Breton Count Alan 
Fergant,^ and Haimer of Thouars were ready to risk their lives 

* Cousin of the reigning sovereign in Brittany. 
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and resources on the chance of an ample profit. French, 
Bretons, Flemings, Angevins, knights from the more distant 
regions of Aquitaine and Lotharingia, even — if Guy of Amiens 
speaks truly — stray fighting men from among the Norman 
conquerors of Naples and Sicily, joined the host.^ 

Many months had been spent in the building of a fleet at 
the mouth of the Dive. Its numbers, exaggerated to absurd 
figures Ijy many chroniclers, may probably have reached the 
six hundred and ninety-six vessels given to the duke by the 
most moderate estimate.‘-^ What was the total of the warriors 
which it carried is as uncertain as its own numbers. If any 
analogies may be drawn from contemporary hosts, the cavalry 
must have formed a very heavy proportion of the whole. In 
continental armies the foot-soldiery were so despised that an 
experienced general devoted all his attention to increasing the 
numbers of his horse. If wc guess that there may have been 
ten thousand or twelve thousand mounted men, and fifteen 
thousand or twenty thousand foot-soldiers, we arc going as far 
as probability carries us, and must confess that our estimate 
is wholly arbitrary. The most modest figure given by the 
chroniclers is sixty thousand fighting men ; ^ but, considering 
their utter inability to realise the meaning of high numbers, wc 
are dealing liberally with them if we allow half that estimate. 

After landing at Pevensey on September 28, William had 
moved to Hastings and built a wooden castle there for the 
protection of his fleet. It was then in his power to have marched 
on London unopposed, for Harold was only starting on his march 
from York. But the duke had resolved to fight near his base, and 
spent the fortnight which was at his disposal in the systematic 
harrying of Kent and Sussex. When his scouts told him that 
Harold was at hand, and had pitched his camp by Senlac hill, 
he saw that his purpose was attained : he would be able to fight 
at his own chosen moment, and at only a few miles’ distance from 
his ships. At daybreak on the morning of October 14, William 

^ Guy of Amiens, line 259. 

* Wace, the latest authority, gives the most reasonable figures. If the vessels had 
carried as many men as Viking boats, they might have had sixty thousand men on 
board ; but the horses must have taken up half the room, if there were, say, ten 
thousand of them. 

^ William of Poictiers, 199, where the duke says that he would “go on even if he 
had only ten thousand men as good as the sixty thousand whom he actually 
commanded. ” 
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bade his host get in array, and marched over the eight miles of 
rolling ground which separate Hastings and Senlac. When 
they reached the summit of the hill at Telham, the English 
position came in sight, on the opposite hill, not much more than 
a mile away. 

On seeing the hour of conflict at hand, the duke and his 
knights drew on their mail-shirts, which, to avoid fatigue, they 
had not yet assumed, and the host was arrayed in ])attlc order. 
The form which William had chosen was that of three parallel 
corps, each containing infantry and cavalr> The centre was 
composed of the native contingents of Normandy , the left 
mainly of Bretons and men from Maine and Anjou ; the right 
of French and Flemings.^ But there seem to have been some 
Normans in the flanking divisions also.- The duke himself, as 
was natural, took command in the centre, the wings fell 
respectively to the Breton Count Alan Fergant and to Eustace 
of Boulogne : with the latter was associated Roger of Mont- 
gomery, a great Norman baron. 

In each division there were three lines : tlie first was com- 
posed of bowmen mixed with arbalesters : ihc second was 
composed of foot-soldiery armed not with missile weapons but 
with pike and sword. Most c.>f them seem t(.> have worn mnil- 
shirts,^ unlike the infantry of the English fyrd. In the rear was 
the really important section of the army, the mailed knight^ 
We may presume that William intended te li.»rass and thin the 
English masses with his archery, to seriously attack them with 
his heavy infantry, who might perhaps succeed in breaking the 
breastworks and engaging the enemy hand to hand ; but 
evidently the crushing blow was to be given by the great force 
of horsemen who formed the third line of c;ach division. 

The Normans deployed on the slopes of Telham, and then 
began their advance over the rough valley which separated them 
from the English position. 

When they came within range, the archery opened upon the 

^ Guy of Amiens, 413 : 

“ Sed laevam Galli, dextrain petiere Britanni, 

Dux cum Normannis dimicat in medio.” 

This means that the French attacked Harold’s left, not that they formed William s 

s Robert of Beaumont, a Norman, led a thousand men in the right wing (William 
of Poictiers, 202 c). 

“ “ Pcclites firmiores et loricatif’ as William of Poicticrs expresses it. 
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English, and not without effect ; ‘ at first there must have been 
little reply to the showers of arrows, since Harold had but very 
few bowmen in his ranks. The breastworks, moreover, can have 
given but a partial protection, though they no doubt served 
their purpose to some extent. When, however, the Normans 
advanced farther up the slope, they were received with a furious 
discharge of missiles of every kind, javelins, lances, taper-axes, 
and even — if William of Poictiers is to be trusted — rude weapons 
more appropriate to the neolithic age than to the eleventh 
century, great stones bound to wooden handles and launched 
in the same manner that was used for the casting-axe.‘^ The 
archers were apparently swept back by the storm of missiles, 
but the heavy armed foot pushed up to the front of the English 
line and got to hand-to-hand fighting with Harold’s men.^ They 
could, however, make not the least impression on the defenders, 
and were jjcrhaps already recoiling when W'illiam ordered up 
his cavalry.'* The horsemen rode up the slope already strewn 
with corpses, and dashed into the fight. Foremost among them 
was a minstrel named Taillefer, who galloped forward cheering 
on his comrades, and playing like a jongleur with his sword, 
which he kept casting into the air and then catching again. He 
burst right through the breastwork and into the English line, 
where he was slain after cutting down several opponents.*^ 
Behind him came the whole Ncn'inan knighthood, chanting their 
battle-song, and pressing their horses up the slope as hard as 
they could ride. The foot-soldicry dropped back — through the 

^ lialdric, v. 407 : “ wSpicula toniuenlur, multi staiitcs moriuiitur.” 

® “ Lip;nis imposita saxa” (W. P. 201 n). They seem to be represented by the 
club-like weapons tlirown by some of the Enq;lish in the liayeux Tapestry. 

“ “ Feslinanl parmis galeati jungere parmas, erectis haslis hostis uterque furil ” 
(Guy of Amiens, 383) ; i.e. the heavy-armed men {galeati) met shield to shield 
with the English, and both sides fought fuiiously with their lances. 

“ Inteiea, dubio dum pendent proelia inarte,” Taillefer and the cavalry came 
forward. 

® One would have doubted the romantic epii>f>de of Taillefer if it did not occur in 
such a good authority as Guy of Amiens. Seveial later writers give details also. 
Guy writes (390-400) — 

“ Inlerea dubio dum pendent proelia marte 
Eminet et telis mortis amara lues 
Histrio, cor audax nimium queni nobilitavit, 

Agmina praecedens innumerosa ducis 
Hortatur Gallos verbis et territat Anglos 
Alte projiciens iudit et ense suo, 

' Incisor — Ferri mimus cognominc dictus,” etc. 
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intervals between the three divisions, as we may suppose— and the 
duke's cavalry dashed against the long front of the breastworks, 
which in many places they must have swept down by their mere 
impetus.^ Into the English mass, however, they could not break : 
there was a fearful crash, and a wild interchange of blows, but 
the line did not yield at any point. Nay, moic, the assailants 
were ere long abashed by the fierce resistance that they met ; 
the English axes cut through shield and mad, lopping off limbs 
and felling even horses to the ground.- Never had the 
continental horsemen met such infantry before. After a space 
the Bretons and Angevins tif the left wing felt their hearts fail, 
and recoiled down the hill in wild disorder, the horsemen 
sweeping away the foot-soldiery who had rallied behind them. 
All along the line the on.set wavered, and th<‘ greater j)art of the 
host gave back,^ thougli the centre and right did not dy in wild 
disorder like the Bretons. A rumour ran along the front that the 
duke had fallen, and William had to bare his head and to ride 
down the ranks, crying that he liveil, and would yet win the day, 
before he could check the retreat of his warriors, llis brother 
Odo aided him to rally the wav^rers, and the greater part of the 
host was soon restored to order. 

As it chanced, the rout of the Norman left wing was destined 
to bring nothing but profit to William. A great mass of the 
shire-levies on the English right, when they saw the Breton? 
flying, came pouring after them down the hill. They had 
forgotten that their sole chance of victory lay in keei)ing their 
front firm till the whole strength (^f the assailants should be 
exhausted. It was mad to pursue when two-thirds of the hostile 
army was intact, and its .spirit still unbroken. Seeing the 
tumultuous crowd ru.shing after the flying Bretons, William 
wheeled his centre and threw it upon the flank of the pursuers. 
Caught in disorder, with their ranks broken and scattered, the 
rash peasantry were ridden down in a few moments. 1 heir 
light shields, swords, and javelins availed them nothing against 
the rush of the Norman hor.se, and the whole horde, to the 

^ Jh'or a description of the effect of a fiirit)us rush of cavahy on a stout aljattis sec 
Kincaid’s description of Watciloo. He and his hatlalion had erected a breastwork 
across the road by La Haye Sainte. It was lomplelcly srvept away hy two squadrons 
of horse who charged through it. (Kincaid’s Bnyadc, chap, xx.) ^ 

® “ Pugnae instrumenta facile per scuta cl alia tegmina viam inveniunt (\V. P. 
133). 

* ** Fere cuncta ducis acics cedit ’’ (William of i^oictiors, 133)- 
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number of several thousands, were cut to pieces.^ The great 
bulk of the English host, however, had not followed the routed 
Bretons, and the duke saw that his day’s work was but begun 
Forming up his disordered squadrons, he ordered a second 
general attack on the line. Then followed an encounter even 
more fierce than the first. The breastworks were probably 
swept away from end to end, and the ditch filled with debris 
and the bodies of men and horses ere it slackened. The fortune 
of the Normans was somewhat better in this than in the earlier 
struggle: one or two temporary breaches were made in the 
English mass, 2 probably in the places where it had been 
weakened by the rash onset of the shire-levies an hour before. 
Gyrth and Leofwine, Harold s two brothers, fell in the forefront 
of the fight, the former by William’s own hand, if we may trust 
one good contemporary authority.^ Yet, on the whole, the duke 
had got little profit by his assault: the English had suffered 
severe loss, but their long line of shields and axes still crowned 
the slope, and their cries of ‘‘ Out ! out!” and “Holy Cross!” 
still rang forth in undaunted tones. 

A sudden inspiration then came to William, suggested by 
the disaster which had befallen the English right in the first 
conflict. He determined to try the expedient of a feigned flight, 
a stratagem not unknown to Bretons and Normans of earlier 
ages. By his orders a considerable portion of the assailants'* 
suddenly wheeled about and retired in seeming disorder. The 
English thought, with more excuse on this occasion than on the 
last, that the enemy was indeed routed, and for the second time 
a great body of them broke the line and rushed after the retreat- 
ing squadrons. When they were well on their way down the 
slope, William repeated his former procedure. The intact portion 
of his host fell upon the flank of the pursuers, while those who 
had simulated flight faced about and attacked them in front. 
The result was again a foregone conclusion : the disordered men 
of the fyrd were hewn to pieces, and few or none of them 

^ “Exardentes Normanni et circumvenientes, niillia aliquot insecuta sc 
momento deleverunt, ut ne unus quideiu siiperesset” (William of Poictiers, 133). 

2 William of Poictiers, 202 ; “ Patuerunt tamen in eos viae incisae per diversas 
partes fortissimorum militum ferro,^’ This is before the feigned flight. 

® Guy of Amiens. ^ 

* We cannot say what portion, or what proportion. The Brevis Relatio says 
that it was a “cuneus Normannorum fere usque ad mille equites,” and that they were 
“ cx altera parte ” from the duke. But does this mean the right or the left wing ? 
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escaped back to their comrades on the height. But the slaughter 
in this period of the fight did not fall wholly on the English ; 
a part of the Norman troops who had carried out the false 
flight suffered some loss by falling into a deep ditch,— perhaps 
the remains of old entrenchments, perhaps the “ rhine " which 
drained the Senlac bottom,— and were there smothered or trodden 
down by the comrades who rode over them.^ But the loss at 
this point must have been insignificant compared with that of 
the English. 

Harold’s host was now much thinned and somewhat shaken, 
but, in spite of the disasters which had befallen them, they drew 
together their thinned ranks, and continue, d the fight. The 
struggle was still destined to endure for many hours, for the 
most daring onsets of the Norman chivalry could not yet burst 
into the serried mass around the standards. The bands which 
had been cut to pieces were mere shire-levies, and the well- 
armed housecarles had refused to break their ranks, and still 
formed a solid core for the remainder of the host. 

The fourth act of the battle consisted of a seric > of vigorous 
assaults by the duke’s horsemen, alternating with volleys of 
arrows poured in during the intervals between the charges. Tlie 
Saxon mass was subjected to exactly the .same trial which befall 
the British squares in the battle of Waterloo — incessant charges 
by a gallant cavalry mixed with a destructive hail of missiles. 
Nothing could be more maddening than su^li an ordeal to the 
infantry-soldier, rooted to the spot by the necessities of his 
formation. The situation was frightful : the ranks were filled with 
wounded men unable to retire to the rear through the dense mass 
of their comrades,- unable even to sink to the ground for the 
hideous press. The breastworks had been swept away: .shields 
and mail had been riven : the supply of missile spears had given 
out: the English could but stand passive, w^aiting for the night 
or for the utter exhaustion of the enemy. The cavalry onsets 
must have been almost a relief compared v/ith the desperate 
waiting betw^een the acts, while the arrow-shower kept' beating 
in on the thinning host. We have indications that, in spite of 

^ William 01 Malmesbury says that it was a jossatupi {i.e. a trench) which the 
English avoided because they knew it. It is perhaps the same as Henry of 
Huntingdon's “tovea magna ” (762 c). 

s **X^viter sauciatos non permittit evadere sed comprimendo necat sociorum 
densitas ” (William of Poictiers, 202 d ). 


II 
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the disasters of the noon, some of the English made yet a third 
sally to beat off tljiC archery.^ Individuals, worked to frenzy by 
the weary standing still, seem to have occasionally burst out of 
the line to swing axe or sword freely in the open and meet a 
certain death But the mass held firm — “ a strange manner of 
battle,” says William of Poictiers,® “where the one side works by 
constant motion and ceaseless charges, while the other can but 
endure passively as it stands fixed to the sod. The Norman 
arrow and sword worked on: in the English ranks the only 
movement was the dropping of the dead:^ the living stood 
motionless.” Desperate as was their plight, the English still held 
out till evening; though William himself led charge after charge 
against them, and had three horses killed beneath him, they 
could not be scattered while their king still survived and their 
standards still stood upright. It was finally the arrow rather 
than the sword that settled the day : ^ the duke is said to have 
bade his archers shoot not point-blank, but with a high tra- 
jectory, so that the shafts fell all over the luiglish host, and 
not merely on its front ranks.‘^ One of these chance shafts 
struck Harold in the eye and gave him a mortal wound. The 
arrow-shower, combined with the news of the king’s fall, at last 
broke up the English host : after a hundred ineffective charges, 
a band of Norman knights burst into the midst of the mass, 
hewed Harold to pieces as he lay wounded at the foot of his 
banners, and cut down both the Dragon of Wessex and the 
Fighting Man. 

The remnant of the English were now at last constrained to 
give ground : the few thousands — it may rather have been the 
few hundreds — who still clung to the crest of the bloodstained 

' William of Poicliers, 202 D, says that there were two sallies of the English 
provoked hy Norman feigned flights, in addition to that which followed the first real 
flight of the Bretons. “ His eo dolo simili eventu usi sunt Normanni.” 

® This is indicated only by Wace, but is eminently probable in itself. 

• William of Poictiers, 202 D : “ Fit deindi insoliti generis pugna,” etc. 

^ ** Mortui plus, dum cadunt, quam vivi movere videntur ” {ibid.), 

* That the arrow-shower alternated with the charges obvious. The archers 
could not shoot while the knights blocked the way. That the arrow was largely used 
is proved by William of Poictiers: Sagittant et perfodiunt Normanni.” This 
must have been done alternately and not simultaneously. Wace well describes the 
dismay caused by the rain of shafts falling from above (13287). 

® Henry of Huntingdon, 76^ c. I see no reason to doubt his statement of Hafold’s 
end, corroborated by Wace and William of Malmesbury. The narrative of the 
slaughter and mangling of Harold by the four Norman knights, described by Guy of 
Amiens, does not really conflict with it. 
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hill turned their backs to the foe and sought shelter in the 
friendly forest in their rear. Some fled on foot through the 
trees, some seized the horses of the thegns and housecarles from 
the camp and rode off upon them. But even in their retreat 
they took some vengeance on the conquerors The Normans, 
following in disorder, swept down the steep slope at the back of 
the hill, scarped like a glacis and impassable* for horsemen,- the 
back defence, as we have conjectured, of some ancient camp of 
other days.i Many of the knights, in the confused evenin<^ light, 
plunged down "this trap, lost their footing, and lay floundering, 
man and horse, in the ravine at the bottom. Turning back, the 
last of the English swept down on them and cut them to pieces 
before resuming their flight. The Normans thought for a 
moment that succours had arrived to join the English - -and, in- 
deed, Edwin and Morcar’s Northern levies were long overdue. 
The duke himself had to rally them, and to silence the faint- 
hearted counsels of Eustace of Boulogne, who bade him draw 
back when the victory was won. When the Normans came on 
more cautiously, following, no doubt, the line of the isthmus and 
not plunging down the slopes, the last ol the English melted 
away into the forest and disappeared. I he hard day’s work was 
done. 

The stationary tactics of the phalanx of axemen had failed 
decisively before William’s combination of archers and cavalry, 
in spite of the fact that the ground had been f:^vourable to the 
defensive. The exhibition of desperate courage on the part of 
the English had only served to increase the number of the slain. 
Of all the chiefs of the army, only Ansgar the Staller and Leofric, 
Abbot of Bourne, are recorded to have escaped, and both of 
them were dangerously wounded. The king and his brothers, 
the stubborn housecarles, and the whole thegnhood of Southern 
England had perished on the field. The English loss was never 
calculated ; practically it amounted to the entire army. Nor is 
it possible to guess that of the Normans : one chronicle gives 
twelve thousand, 2 — the figure is possible, but the authority is not 
a good or a trustworthy one tor English history. But whatever 
was the relative slaughter on the two sides, the lesson of the batt e 
was unmistakable. The best of infantry, armed only with weapons 

^William of Poictiers, 203 n: “ Frequentes fossae et praeniptus vallis. 

Antiquus agger” (Ord, 501 d). 

* AnnaUs Aitakemes majores, sub anno 1066. 
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for close fight and destitute of cavalry support, were absolutely 
helpless before a capable general who knew how to combine the 
horseman and the archer. The knights, if unsupported by the 
bowmen, might have surged for ever against the impregnable 
breastworks. The archers, unsupported by the knights, could 
easily have been driven off the field by a general charge. United 
by the skilful hand of William, they were invincible. 

Yet once more — on a field far away from its native land — 
did the weapon of the Anglo-Danes dispute the victory with the 
Norman lance and bow. Fifteen years after Harold's defeat, 
another body of English axemen — some of them may well have 
fought at Sen lac — were advancing against the army of a Norman 
prince. They were the Varangian Guard — the famous Us\bxv- 
^opoi — of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus. That prince was 
engaged in an attempt to raise the siege of Dyrrhachium, then 
invested by Robert Guiscard. The Norman army was already 
drawn out in front of its lines while the troops of Alexius were 
only slowly arriving on the field. Among the foremost of the 
emperor’.s corps were the Varangians, who rode to the battle- 
spot, like the thegns of the West, but sent their horses to the 
rear when they drew near the enemy. Alexius had entrusted to 
their commander a body of light horse armed with the bow, 
bidding him to send the.se first against the enemy, and only to 
charge when the cavalry should have harassed and disturbed 
Robert’s ranks. But Nampites, the Varangian leader, neglected 
these orders. When they approached the Norman line, the 
English were carried away by their reckless ardour. Before 
the Greek army was fully arrayed,^ and long before the em- 
peror had designed to attack, they moved forward in a solid 
column against the left wing of the Normans. They fell upon 
the division commanded by the Count of Bari, and drove it, 
horse and foot, into the .sea. But their success disordered their 
ranks, and Guiscard was enabled, since the main body of the 
Byzantine host had not yet approached, to send fresh forces 
against them. A vigorous cavalry charge cut off the greater part 
of the English : the remainder collected on a little mound by the 
seashore, surmounted by a deserted chapel. Here they were 
surrounded by the Normans, and a scene much like that of 
Senlac, but on a smaller scale, was enacted. After the horse- 

' ^ They, txavop airi<rT7)ffOLv fit’ dveiplav fifiJrepov jSe^afiticfires, were a considerable 
distance from the rest of the army (Anna Comnena, book iv. § 6). 
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men and the archers had combined to destroy the majority of 
the Varangians, the survivors held out obstinately within the 
chapel. At last Robert sent for fascines and other woodwork 
from his camp, heaped them round the building, and set fire to 
the mass. The English sallied out, to be slain one by one, 
or perished in the flames. Not a man escaped : the whole corps 
suffered destruction as a consequence of their misplaced eager- 
ness to open the fight.^ Such was the fate of the last important 
attempt made by infantry to face the feudal nn ay of the eleventh 
century. We shall find, it is true, some instances in the twelfth 
century of cavalry being withstood by dismounted troops. But 
these were not true infantry, but knights who had sc*nt their 
horses to the rear in a supreme moment of peril, ant4 stood firm 
to fight out the battle to the end. Well- nigh three centuries 
were to elapse before real foot-soldiery, unaided by the cavalry 
arm, made another serious attempt to stand up in the open 
against the mailed horseman.- The supremacy of the feudal 
horseman was finally establi.shcd. 

^ Anna Comnena calls the leader of the Varangians “ Nampilcs.’' This does not 
seem to be a true Teutonic name. A militaiy correspondent suggests to me that it 
may possibly represent a nickname — “Niemeez” or “Nemety” = thc (Jerman — 
bestowed on the English chief by Slavonic fellow-soldiers m the Imperial host. 

^ I except, of course, attempts such as that of the Danish Ostmen at the battle of 
Dublin to withstand Miles Cogan's men (sec p. 403). This was a fight on a small 
scale in an obscure corner of Europe ; the Scandinavians neglected the cavalry an., 
even later than the English. Other cases could be i|Uotc(l 
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CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE BY/ANTINE AKM\ 

I N our first chapter we traced the military history of the 
Eastern Empire down to the reign of Justinian, the last 
date at which it is possible to discern any continuity of character 
between the ancient Roman army and the troops which had 
replaced it. For, less than thirty years alter the death of the 
conqueror of the Goths and Vandals, a complete reorganisation 
was carried out, and the last remnants of the old system dis- 
appeared. It was replaced by a new one whose nomenclature, 
tactical units, and methods were as unlike those of Justinian's 
day, as the “Palatine" and “Limitary " uuuicri of Constantine 
were to the legions of Trajan or Augustus Caesar. This new 
system was destined to survive the shocks of five hundred years 
with small change : for all practical purposes the arrangements 
of the end of the sixth century lasted clown to the end of the* 
eleventh. Then only did they vanish, dash^ci lo pieces by the 
great disaster of Man/j'kert (1071 ; even as the old Roman army 
had been dashed to pieces by that of Adrianople seven hundred 
years before. 

Alike in composition and in organisation, the army which 
for those five hundred years held back the Slav and the Saracen 
from the frontier of the Itastern Empire differed from the troops 
whose traditions it inherited. Yet in one respect at least it 
resembled the old Roman host: it was in its day the most 
efficient military body in the w^orld. The men of the low'er 
empire have received scant justice at the hands of 'modern 
historians : their manifest faults have lltrown the stronger 
points of their character into the shade, and “ Byzantinism is 
accepted as a synonym for effete incapacity both in peace and 
in war. Much might be written in general vindication of their 
age, but never is it easier to produce a strong defence than 
when their military skill and prowess are called in question. 
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“The vices of Byzantine armies,” says Gibbon, “were in- 
herent, their victories accidental.”^ So far is this sweeping 
condemnation from the truth, that it would be far more correct 
to call their defeats accidental, their successes normal. Bad 
generalship, insufficient numbers, the unforeseen chances of 
war, not the worthlessness of the troops, were the usual sources of 
disaster in the campaigns of the Eastern emperors. The causes 
of the excellence and efficiency of the Byzantine armies are 
not^hard to discover. In courage they were equal to their 
enemies ; in discipline, organisation, and armament far superior. 
Above all, they possessed not only the traditions of Roman 
strategy, but a complete system of tactics, carefully elaborated 
to suit the requirements of the age. 

For centuries war was studied as an art in the East, while 
in the West it remained merely a matter of hard fighting. The 
young Frankish noble deemed his military education complete 
when he could sit his charger firmly and handle lance and shield 
with skill. The Byzantine patrician, while no less exercised in 
arms,'^ added theory to empiric knowledge, by the study of the 
works of Maurice, of Leo, of Nicephorus Phocas, and of other 
authors whose books survive in name alone. The results of the 
opposite views taken by the two divisions of Europe are what 
might have been expected. The men of the West, though 
they regarded war as the most important occupation of life, 
invariably found themselves at a loss when opposed by an 
enemy with whose tactics they were not acquainted. The 
generals of the East, on the other hand, made it their boast 
that they knew how to face and conquer Slav or Turk, Frank 
or Saracen, by employing in each case the tactical means best 
adapted to meet their opponents* method of warfare. 

The Byzantine army of the seventh and following centuries 
may be said to owe its peculiar form to a reorganisation which it 
went through in the last quarter of the sixth century, some 
twenty-five years after the death of Justinian. The details of 
that reorganisation are preserved for us in the Strategicon^ an 
invaluable work, which shows us precisely when and by whom 

* Vol. ii. p. 382. 

® Nothing better attests the military spirit of the Eastern aristocracy than thei? 
duels ; cf. the cases of Prusianus and others. 

® A work difficult to procure, for its M.SS. are very rare, and its only printed edition 
is that of Upsala, dated 1664, a book only to be found in a few public libraries. 
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the change was carried out. East -Roman writers of a later 
age often erroneously attributed these alterations to the 
celebrated warrior-prince Heraclius, the conqueror of Persia 
and the recoverer of the True Cross. In reality, the arni)' 
with which Heraclius won his battles had already been re- 
organised by his worthy but unfortunate predecessor, the 
Emperor Maurice, whose troubled reign filled the years 582- 
602. It is under his name that the Stratrgicen appears, and by 
his hands that it was compiled. There seem- no reason wiuit- 
ever to doubt the attribution of the Stratc^con to the Emperor 
Maurice. A careful inspection of the chronological data which 
are supplied by the book itself shows that it cannot have been 
written before 570 or after 600. The l^^rsian king is alluded 
to as the chief enemy of the empire, but he is not represented 
as a masterful and oppressive neighbour, as would have been 
the case in any book written after the Persian invasions of 605- 
6-7-8. On the other hand, the Slavs and Avars are declared to 
be the hostile powers on the Danube, no mention being made 
of Gepidae or Lombards: therefore the latter tribes must have 
already vanished from its banks ; ?>. the writer is dealing with a 
period after 568. But from the fact that all the fighting with 
Slavs and Antae is supposed to take pLicc in the close neighbour- 
hood of the Danube, and for the most part not on Roman soil, 
but beyond the river, we can fairly decide that the great Slavonic 
raids of 581-585, which reached as far as 1 hessalonica and 
Thermopylae, cannot yet have begun. The date 570-580 is 
rendered still more likely by the fact that the writer does not 
speak with the tone and authority of an emperor. He merely 
“ wishes to turn to the public use the certain amount of military 
experience which has come in his way,” ^ and gives advice rather 
than commands. A comparison of the preamble of Maurice’s book 
with that of Leo’s Tactica, a work written by a reigning prince, 
shows such a complete difference of tone that we feel sure that 
Maurice was as yet only a rising general when he penned his 
work. He ascended the throne in 582, so the Strtitegicon 
may fairly be placed a year or two earlier. We should imagine 
that the work was written nearer to 580 than to 570, from the 
fact that an appreciable space of years seems to separate the 
writer from the times of Justinian, who only died in 5 ^ 5 - 
he alludes to the army as having been for some time in a con- 

1 StraUguon, i. 
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dition of decay, and as forgetting its old triumphs; such a 
complaint could hardly have been made when the victories of 
Taginae and Casilinum (S53-SS5) were still fresh in men’s 
memories, The decline began in the last few years of Justinian’s 
time, when (as Agathias tells us) “ the emperor having entered 
on the last stage of his life seemed to weary of his labours, and 
preferred to create discord among his foes or to mollify them 
with gifts, instead of trusting to arms and facing the dangers 
of war. So he allowed his troops to decline in numbers 
because he did not expect to require their services, and the 
ministers who collected his taxes and maintained his armies 
were affected with the same indifference.”^ The decay which 
began under Justinian spread deeper during the thirteen years’ 
reign of his successor the haughty and incapable Justin II. (565- 
578), and may well have reached the disastrous stage described 
by Maurice in the latter days of that prince. 

But we may venture to determine even more exactly the date 
of the Strategicon. When the Emperor Tiberius Constantinus 
succeeded Justin ll. (578) he carried out a thorough reorganisa- 
tion of the army, deputing the care of details to two distinguished 
officers, Justinian, the son of Germanus, and Maurice himself. 
These two colleagues “set right that which was wrong, and 
made orderly that which was chaotic, and, in short, reduced 
everything to a state of efficiency.” - We may therefore con- 
clude with reasonable certainty that the Strategicon was then 
issued by Maurice to serve as the official handbook of the 
reorganised host of the Eastern Empire. In that case it may be 
ascribed to the year 579, a date which exactly suits ail the 
internal indications of time of which we have already spoken. 

It would seem that the commissioners made many sweeping 
changes in the army, for the troops which Maurice describes 
are arrayed and named very differently from those of which 
Procopius had drawn a picture thirty years before. It is true 
that the mailed horse-archer, the x.alSaK'kdptog or xovraroc,^ as he is 
now called, still remains the great power in war, and the stay 
and hope of the Imperial host. But a completely new system 
of organisation has been introduced both among cavalry and 
infantry. Under Justinian there was no permanent unit in the 
army larger than the single regiment, the corps which Procopius 

^ Agathias, book v. 14. * Theophanes, xud anno 6074. 

* i.e. lancer, from xStfros, the long cavalry spear. 
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calls a KrATuXoyog, so translating the word numerus, which was 
still its official title. Maurice recognises this body, which he 
calls an {i.e, numerus), or more frequently a rdy/ia or 

ISdvdov, as the base of military organisation ; but he speaks of 
the numeri as being formed into larger bodies — brigades and 
divisions as we should call them. Six, seven, or eight numeri are 
to form a fioTpa of two thousand to three thousand men, the 
equivalent of a brigade, and three fioTpaf arc to be united into 
a or division of six thousand or eight tb.onsand men. lie 

adds that the numerus should be not loss than three hundred 
or more than four hundred strong, and that rnoirai should be 
formed of an irregular number of numeri. in order that the 
enemy should not be able to calculate the exact force opposed 
to them by merely counting the number of standards in the line 
of battle. Napoleon, it will be remembered, laid down a similar 
rule as to his army corps, always taking care that they should 
not be of exactly similar force. 

A numerus, or “band,'' or rdyaa of three to four hundred 
strong, is now commanded by an officer called co 7 Hr^ or trilmnus. 
It is interesting to see how^ the importance of these names has 
shrunk — in the fourth century there were only about a dozen 
“counts" in the whole empire, and each had ruled a whole 
frontier and commanded many cohorts. A tribune in a similar 
manner had once been the commander of a whole legion of six 
thousand men. Now, however, the two Avords are used as 
homonyms, and applied to a simple colonel. The brigadier in 
command of seven or eight bands is now called a fioipdpyjg, or, as 
a Latin equivalent, a dux ( 5 oD^), though the duces of the fourth 
century had in precedence and power taken rank below comites. 

There is no sign yet in Maurice that the brigading together 
of the numeri or “bands "was permanently fixed. He rather 
implies that the commander of an army will make it his first 
duty to so combine them when war is declared. In this the 
army of 580 differs from that of the next century, in which, as 
we shall see, a permanent localisation of the regiments? and the 
constitution of what may be called fixed army corps comes into 
being. 

The most important change which we trace in the general 
organisation of the army by Maurice is the elimination of that 
system, somewhat resembling the Teutonic comitatus^ which 

^ Also called a dpo&yyost a Teutonic name connected with our own word t&rone 
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had crept from among the Foederati into the ranks of the 
regular Roman army. The loyalty of the soldier was secured 
to the emperor rather than to his immediate superior, by 

making the appointment of all officers above the rank of 

centurion the care of the central government. The commander 
of an army or division had thus no longer in his hands the 
power and patronage which had made him dangerous. The 
men found themselves under the orders of delegates of the 
emperor, not of quasi-independent authorities surrounded by 
enormous bands of personal retainers. Thus the soldier no 

longer regarded himself as the follower of his immediate 

commander, but merely as a unit in the military establishment 
of the empire. 

This reform was rendered all the more easy by the fact that 
the barbarian element in the Imperial army was decidedly on 
the decrease. The rapid fall in the revenues of the State which 
had set in towards the end of Justinian's reign, and which con- 
tinued to make itself felt more and more under his successors, 
had apparently resulted in a great diminution in the number 
of Teutonic mercenaries serving in the Roman army. It was 
a case, to quote a modern proverb, of Point Pargeni^ point de 
Suisse!' For the foreigner was a more expensive and a more 
independent personage than the native soldier, and vanished 
when his pay ceased to appear. To the same end contributed 
the fact that of the Lombards, Hcruli, and Gepidae, the nations 
who had formed the majority of Justinian’s Foederati, one nation 
had removed to other seats, while the others had vanished from 
the scene. At last the number of the foreign corps had sunk 
to such a low ebb that there was no military danger incurred in 
assimilating their organisation to that of the rest of the army. 
The barbarian element, as we find it in Maurice’s book, appears 
under the names of Foederati, Optimati, and Buccellarii. The 
former seem to represent the old bands of Teutonic auxiliaries 
serving under their own chiefs ; they are apparently spoken of 
as invariably consisting of heavy-armed horse. A casual notice in 
Theophanes informs us that the Emperor Tiberius Constantinus 
found it so hard to keep up their numbers, that he bought all 
the Teutonic slaves he could find for sale in and outside the 
empire, freed them, and enrolled them as soldiers. The total 
number of Foederati was thus brought up to fifteen thousand, 
and it was precisely Maurice who was put in command of them, 
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with the title of “ Count of the Foederati.” The “ Optimati ” 
seem to have been the pick of the Foederati : they were chosen 
bands of Teutonic volunteers of such personal importance that 
each was attended by one or more military retainers, called 
just as a mediaeval knight was followed by his squires.' 
The Buccellarii, whose name and status has caused much necdles.s 
trouble to commentators both in I’yzantinc and modern times, 
were another select portion of the P'oedcrati, who were rcgardeil 
as the emperor’s personal following — they had no doubt done 
him homage and regarded themselves as part ot his “ coniilatns ” ; 
practically they were the barbarian element in the Im|3crial 
Guard, the body which corresponded to the old “ Batavian 
cohorts ’’ of the first century. The institution, as we have already 
had occasion to mention, was of German origin ; we find in the 
laws of the Visigoths saio and btuccllarius used as synonyms for 
the oath-bound military dependant whom the Angle or Saxon 
would have called a gesith. But it had early been adopted by 
the Romans; great captains like Aetius and Belisarius had their 
buccellarii just like a Gothic king. 

The Teutonic element had thus become comparatively small 
in the Imperial army: such as it was, it consisted of the scanty 
remains of broken tribes .such as the Heruli, Ostrogoths, :intl 
Gepidae, and of stray Lombards who had fled from their kiiig 

like the Droctulf of whom we have considerable notice in 

Maurice’s time. There were also a few “ Scythians,’’ 7.e . remnants 
of tlie Huns, and Avar refugees who had de.serted their lord the 
Great Chagan, a habit to which, as we learn from the S/ratcgicon, 


they were very prone. 

Nothing can be more characteristic of the transitional state 
of the organisation of the East -Roman army in the day of 
Maurice than the extraordinary mixture of Roman, Greek, and 
Teutonic words in its terminology. Latin was still the official 
language of the empire, and ail the drill commands in the 
Strategical are still couched in it ; but we may note that the 
Latin is already in a very debased stage, showing signs of 
losing or confusing its case endings.* Upon the substratum of 


1 Procopius mentions a custom which throws light on this. Audoin, the Lombard 
king, lent Justinian in S 5 I the Gothic war “two thousand noble horsemen and 
thrw thouand five hundred more of nieMcr rank, who acted as the followers and 

attendants of the others ” GoU. iv.). 

® Compare the story of the “ Torna fratre » cry, pas<^cd down the line of march m 

the Slavonic campaign of 587, preserved by Theophanes. 
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old Roman survivals we find a layer of Teutonic words intro- 
duced by the Foederati of the fourth and fifth centuries — such 
as bandon for a company of soldiers, drungus (cf. throng) for a 
larger body:^ burgus, coccoura, betza^ and phulcuSy and similar 
words. Finally, we meet with many Greek words, some of 
them literal translations of Roman terms — for example, 
for numerus, — some of them borrowed from the old Macedonian 
military system by officers of classical tastes, ^ some newly 
invented.'^ 

The whole official language of the empire was, in fact, still in 
a state of flux ; the same thing had often two or three names, 
one drawn from each tongue. Maurice calls the regiment in- 
differently ISdvdovj rdy/jua, or dpi&fLoc^ and the brigadier juLoipap^og, 
dpovyyapio^y or dux. On the whole, however, the Latin holds its 
own ; we still find it used for scores of things which in Leo’s 
Tactica, a work of three hundred years later, have only 
Greek names. A very large proportion of the native troops were 
still Latin-speaking, all those, in fact, raised in Thrace, Moesia, 
and the inner parts of the Balkan peninsula. It was not till 
these provinces were overrun by the Slavs, a few years after the 
Strategicon was written, that the ancient Roman tongue became 
practically a dead language in the Eastern realm. Maurice 
seldom or never thinks it worth while to give the Greek 
rendering of a Latin technical phrase, while his succe.ssor Leo 
invariably translates such terms. 

One very important military reform which Maurice advocates 
deserves especial notice, and serves as a notable sign of the 
times. It appears that he was most anxious to break down the 
barrier which had been imposed in the fourth century between 
the class which paid taxes and that wffiich filled the ranks of 
the army. The foreign auxiliaries who had formed such a large 
proportion of the army of Justinian were no longer so easily to 
be procured, and the tendency to raise more and more native 
corps being so strong, Maurice wished to make the empire self- 
supporting in military matters, and to recruit the army entirely 
from within. “We wish,” he writes, “ that every young Roman 
of free condition should learn the use of the bow, and be con- 

^ This curious word is first found in Vegetius, who employs it only for the 
confused throngs of a barbarian^host. 

* e,g. St4>a\ayyla, inrafftruniiit oitpaydi, Xhxo-yot, 

^ t,g. fioipa and pLipot as technical military expressions. 
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stantly provided with that weapon and with two javelins.” 
Once accustomed to arms, he thought that the provincial would 
more easily be induced to enlist. If, however, this was intended 
to be the first step towards the introduction of universal military 
service, the design was not carried out. Three hundred years 
later we find Leo echoing the same words : 1 “ I'he bow is the 
easiest of weapons to make, and one of the most effective. We 
therefore wish that those who dwell in castle, countryside, or 
town, in short, every one of our subjects, should have a bow 
of his own. Or if this be impossible, let every household keep a 
bow and forty arrows, and let practice be made with them in 
shooting both in the open and in broken gmund and in defiles 
and woods. For if there come a sudden incursion of enemies 
into the bowels of the land, men using archery from rocky 
ground or in defiles or in forest paths can do the invader much 
harm ; for the enemy dislikes having to keep sending out 
detachments to drive them off, and will dread to scatter far 
abroad after plunder, so that much territory can thus be kept 
unharmed, since the enemy will not desire to be engaging in a 
perpetual archery-skirmish.” 

It is unfortunate that we have no definite information as to 
the extent to which this plan for creating a kind of landstunn 
apt for guerilla warfare was carried out. That in many districts 
of the empire little or nothing came of it we know only too 
well. We hear continually of provinces that failed to defend 
themselves when they were not furnished with a regular garrison. 
On the other hand, there seems to have been some obligation 
to provide men for military service incumbent on the themes. 
We learn, for example, from a casual reference in Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’ Dc Administrando Imperio that in the time 
of his own father-in-law Romanus, “ when the emperor wished 
to raise Peloponnesian troops for an expedition against the 
Lombards, in the days when John the Protospathiarius ruled that 
theme, the Peloponnesians offered to give a thousand saddled and 
bridled horses and a contribution of one centenar of gold instead 
of the levy, and, the offer being accepted, paid it with alacrity. 
The Archbishop of Corinth was assessed at four horses, the 
Archbishop of Patras at four, the bishops at two horses each, 
all protospathiarii resident in the theme at three horses each, 
spathiarii at one horse, the richer monasteries at two each, the 

' Tact. XX. § 84 . 
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poorer at a horse for each pair ; while each man liable to serve 
personally gave five gold bezants, save very poor men, who were 
allowed to give two and a half each ; so the composition was 
easily raised/' ^ The unwarlike Greek themes might make such 
offers, and pay what the Western Europeans of a later age 
would have called a ** scutage,” but the more martial Asiatic and 
Northern themes certainly did not. In many of these border 
districts, especially in the later centuries of Byzantine history, 
we frequently find the local population turning out in arms.^ 
The men of the Armeno - Cappadocian frontier evidently 
relied very largely upon themselves for defence. Indeed, 
there seem to be traces of a semi-feuclal military tenure of 
land in the districts in that region, especially in those recon- 
quered from the Saracen in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Here military settlers were allowed to establish themselves on 
condition of holding their land by the sword.^ The very curious 
and interesting poem of Digencs Akritas^^ which gives the life of 
a border baron on the Cappadocian frontier in the tenth century, 
shows us a population of warlike castle-dwelling chiefs sur- 
rounded by subject villages of their retainers, and waging a 
continual war of raids with their Saracen neighbours of Cilicia 
and Mesopotamia. They depended on their own strong arms, 
and not on the regular garrisons of the themes whose border 
they inhabited. In Leo's Tacticawo. learn from the chapter that 
deals with sieges that the government relied on the services of 
the citizens whenever a frontier town was besieged, and that they 
were distributed to definite posts in the defence. Only if any of 
them were suspected of disaffection does the emperor recommend 
that they should be refused leave to serve by themselves, and 
distributed among the regular companies forming part of the 
garrison. The most definite mentions of a generally established 
militia in the Asiatic themes are the statements in Cedrenus and 
Zonaras that Constantine IX. in 1044 was so unwise as to relieve 
the provinces of the eastern border of their obligation to keep 
up local levies to supplement the Imperial garrison. They had 
hitherto been exempted from certain taxes in consideration of 

* Const. Porph., De Adm. Imp. cap. 51. 

^ There seems to have been militia even in the theme of Hellas in 1040, when we 
read of the people of Thebes taking arms against the Slav rebels (Cedrenus, 747). 

* The holdings were called icnJ^uxTa orr/KiTtwrlKa : they were hereditary, as long as 
the military service was paid duly. 

* Edited by Sathas and Legrand, Paris, 1875. 
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this service. Now they were ordered to disband the militia and 
in future send money to the central treasury 

If universal military service never came into use in the 
Eastern Empire, yet Maurice had at least a portion of Ins 
desire fulfilled. From his time onward the rank and file of the 
Imperial forces were raised almost entirely within the realm, and 
most of the nations contained within its limits, the Greeks alone 
excepted, furnished a considerable number of soldiers. The 
Armenians, Cappadocians, and Isaurians of Asia Minor, and the 
Thracians in Europe, were considered the best material ])y the 
recruiting officer. 

The next great landmark in the military history of the 
empire after the issue of the Straiegicon is the fearful storm 
which passed over it in the Persian and Saracen invasions of the 
years 604-656. Tiberius Constantinus and Maurice were fairly 
lucky in their campaigns, beat back the ‘ Persians, and carried 
incursions into the land of the Transdanubian Slavs. But 
Maurice was unpopular with the army — perhap.s his cutting down 
of the power and importance of the great officers, no less than 
his strict discipline and economy, irritated them. He perished 
the victim of a mutiny, and the brutal and imbecile Phocas, who 
succeeded him, involved the empire in the last and the most 
disastrous of its Persian wars. The whole East, from the 
Euphrates to the Hellespont, was overrun by King Chosroes, 
while at the same time the Slavs and the Cha^^aii of the Avars 
moved forward into the European provinces. The empire 
seemed on the brink of destruction, and was only saved by the 
heroic six years’ campaign of Heraclius (622-628). But hardly 
had the Persian war ended, and the old frontier of the empire been 
restored, when the still more fatal Saracen invasion began (633). 
In his old age Heraclius saw Egypt and Syria permanently 
severed from the empire, and had to reorganise a new military 
frontier for his diminished realm along the line of the Taurus. 

There was no peace with the Saracen till 659 > twenty- 

six years the whole force of Eastern Rome was concentrated 
along its Asiatic border, struggling desperately with the oncom- 
ing flood of Saracen fanaticism. Either during this long war, or 
more probably at its end, when Constans sat on the throne, a 
new military organisation of the highest importance was imposed 

^ Cedrenus, 790 ; Zonaras, ii. 260. 

* Or Constantine iv., as he should more properly be named. 
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on the army and the empire. The old boundaries of the 
provinces had been wiped out during the Persian and Saracen 
invasions, and all the civil administration was out of gear. 
The burden of administration in a time of perpetual martial law 
had fallen upon the shoulders of the generals. Recognising 
this fact, Constans ii. or his son Constantine made a new division 
of the lands which still remained unconquercd on both sides of the 
Bosphorus, using the military organisation of the moment as 
the basis of civil as well as of military districts. The forces 
serving in Asia Minor at this time consisted — (i) of the troops of 
the old “ diocese ” of OrienSy i.c, Syria, now called in Greek 
' AvaroXixoi ] (2) of the troops of the borders of Mesopotamia and 
Armenia, who were generally known as ' Apfir}Via)iol ; (3) of the 
soldiers of Thrace, brought over into Asia during the stress of 
the struggle, and known as Thracesians ; (4) of the surviving 
Foedcrati, now known as the Optimati\ (5) of the native and 
foreign halves of the Imperial Guard, known respectively as 
the Obsequium and the Buccellarii. During or at the end 
of the war these troops were cantoned in various parts of Asia 
Minor in separate bodies or army corps, for the long-continued 
struggle had rendered permanent their brigading.^ 

The new provincial arrangement of the middle of the seventh 
century consisted in making these army-corps districts, adopted 
first of all only for convenience in the subsistence or mobilisa- 
tion of the troops, into permanent civil divisions. The com- 
mander of the army corps became also the governor of the 
district and the head of the administration ; the “ bands ” and 
“ moirai ” were permanently fixed down to the posts where they 
found themselves. The new geographical divisions and the 
army corps both received the appellation of Themes, 

Their proper names were drawn from the titles of the troops 
quartered in each, and were therefore Anatolicon, Armeniacon, 
Thracesion, Optimaton, Buccellarion, Obsequium (o^^/x/ov). 
These were the original “themes” of Asia; shortly afterwards 
there was added to them one whose character was similar, but 
whose origin was probably naval rather than military ; this was 
the Cibyrrhseot theme, a narrow district reaching along the 
southern coast of Asia Minor from Caria to Isauria, and com- 
prising only the land between the mountains and the sea. 

^ ^ I owe the original hint for these paragraphs to Professor Bury’s excellent 
chapters on the Themes in his History of the Later Roman Empire^ 
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Cibyra was a small place, and why it gave its name to the 
theme was a constant puzzle to later Byzantine authorities. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in his work on the Themes, says 
that the name was bestowed in mockery. This is of cour.se 
absurd : it is perhaps lawful to conjecture that at the moment 
when the new provincial divisions were made, Cibyra wa.s the 
chief station of the Imperial fleet which guarded the southern 
.shore of Asia Minor and the pas.sagc into the Aegean. I he 
district to which it gave its name was purely tnnritime, and the 
isolated coast-plains of which it was composed only com- 
municated with each other by sea. It was probably, therefore, 
the special domain of the fleet, and it there was any regular 
cavalry army corps allotted to it, the bands ” told off to protect 
it from incursions of the Saracen were probably at the dis- 
position of the admiral of the Cibyrrha^ot squadron. This, at 
least, is made likely by the evidence of a passage in Leos 
Tactica^ which bids the general of the Anatolic theme, when 
his own theme is attacked by land, to send word to the com- 
mander of the Cibyrrha,‘Ot fleet, that the latter may land forces 
in the rear of the Saracens and devastate Ciliciad By the time 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Optimaton, probably on account 
of its vicinity to the capital, had no longer any military estab- 
lishment, and was ruled by a Domesticus, not a general. 

Such being the “ themes ” of Asia, we find that those of 
Europe were inferior in number — the provin.'os of the Balkan 
peninsula had been so entirely devastated and overrun by the 
Slavs in the time of Hcraclius, that the whole inland had 
passed out of Roman hand.s. There were probably only three 

themes .south of the Danube— Thrace, Thcs.salonica, and Hellas ; 

to these the other Western possessions of the empire add three 
more— Sicily, Africa, and the surviving dominions in the empire 
in Italy. These last, however, were always called not a theme, 
but the Exarchate of Ravenna. Later emperors in the eighth 
and ninth centuries subdivided the provinces both of East and 
West, till the whole number of themes finally rose to more than 


thirty. , ^ ^ ^ 

Maurice^s Strategicon is, of course, too early to 
themes and the complement of garrison allowed to each. Hut it 

ToO v\<^iiov rrpaTtiyif, koJ fieri riiv iv Spofiuvuv eiirirfirT ru 

fcal (Leo, Tcuttca^ cap. xviii. § I39)* 
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we may follow the Tactica of Leo the Wise, written some two 
hundred and fifty years after the theme-system was invented, 
the strategos of a theme might usually expect to find himself at 
the head of some eight thousand, or ten thousand, or twelve 
thousand men, as he is spoken of as commanding two or three 
“ turmarchs (or “ merarchs,'’ as Maurice would have called them 
at an earlier date), the turrna running from three thousand up to 
five thousand strong. It does not seem, however, to have been 
possible for the strategos of a province to mobilise and move 
outside of his own district the whole of the troops at his 
disposition. Most of the infantry, it seems, were left behind for 
garrison duty, and Leo calculates that the average theme should 
furnish about four thousand or six thousand picked cavalry, and 
not more, when called upon for aid by its neighbours. Nicephorus 
Phocas, in his handbook for commanders of frontier themes, 
gives five thousand as the total. But this mobilised division was 
to consist of troops of the best quality only ; all recruits, weak 
and -disabled men, and untrained or weakly horses being left 
behind at the dep6ts, so that each ‘‘ turma ” would take the field 
rather short in numbers, but very compact and fit for hard 
service. In one passage, Leo says that the “bands” of the 
turma would not muster more than about two hundred and fifty- 
six men for this active service. 

Just as “theme” meant both the district and its garrison, so 
was it with the smaller divisions, each theme being divided up 
into districts garrisoned by a “ meros ” or “ turma.” So we find 
such expressions as that “ Cappadocia was a turma of the 
Anatolic theme,” or that “Cephallenia was a turma of the 
theme of Langobardia.” Some casual notices in Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’s Dc Administrando Imperio show us how the 
districts were occasionally revised and made into new units. 
We read, for example, that, owing to the creation of the new 
theme of Charsiana in the days of Constantine’s father, Leo, the 
author of the Tactica^ a large rearrangement was made on 
the eastern border. “ Charsiana,” he says, “ was once a ‘ turma ’ 
of Armfeniacon, but when the religious Emperor Leo made it a 
theme, then the bands forming the garrisons of Bareta, Balbadon, 
Aspona, and Acarcus were transferred from the Buccellarian 
theme into the theme of Cappadocia ; and at the same time the 
garrisons of Eudocias, St. Agapetus, and Aphrazia were trans- 
ferred from the Anatolic theme into the Cappadocian theme. 
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These seven, bands, four originally Buccellarian and three Ana- 
tolic, made a new Cappadocian turma, called Commata. At the 
same time the Buccellarian theme gave up the bands stationed 
at Myriocephalon, Hagios Stauros, and Verinopolis to the theme 
of Charsiana, these, with other two from the Armeniac theme, 
namely the garrisons of Talbia and Connodromus, forming a 
new Charsianian ' turma,* called Saniana. The theme of 
Cappadocia also gave over to the Charsianian theme the whole 
turmarchy of Casa, and the garrisons of Caesarea and Nyssa/’ ' 
Thus the Charsianian theme was composed of fragments from 
the Buccellarian, Armeniac, and Cappadocian army corps, while 
Cappadocia was compensated for the large slice taken out of it 
by acquiring seven bands from Buccellarion and Anatolicon. 
The net result was probably to leave the Buccellarian theme 
composed of two turmac instead of three, and Armeniacon and 
Anatolicon slightly weakened. All these being now interior 
themes, separated from the Saracen frontier by Cappadocia and 
Charsiana, they could afford to suffer a reduction of their 
garrisons. 

By the time that Leo’s Tactica and his son Constantine’s 
work on the governance of the empire were written, there were 
some new units of frontier administration in existence which 
were smaller than themes, and were purely military in character, 
not including any large district, or conferring on their governors 
any civil jurisdiction over an extensive region. Such a district 
was called a “Clissura,”a corruption of the Roman cinusura. 
It consisted of an important mountain pass with a fortress and 
garrison, and was entrusted to a clissurarch,” whose duties one 
may compare to those of the comes littoris Saxonici ” of the 
fourth century. Some of these “ clissuras ” comprehended 
several passes and a considerable number of garrisons, so that 
Constantine doubts in one or two cases whether they ought not 
to be raised to the dignity of themes. The command of a 
clissura was a splendid opportunity for a young and rising 
military officer, as he had an excellent chance of making a name 
by repelling the raids of Slav or Saracen, and thus might 
ultimately rise to the command of a theme. 

^ Constantine Porph., De Adm. Imp. 50. 
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ARMS AND ORGANISATION OF THE BYZANTINE ARMY 

T he extraordinary permanence of all Byzantine institutions 
is well illustrated by the fact that the arms and organisa- 
tion which Maurice sets forth in his Strategicon in 578 are 
repeated almost unchanged in the Tactica of his successor Leo 
the Wise, written somewhere about the year 900. In particular, 
the chapters of Leo which deal with armour, discipline, and the 
rules of marching and camping are little more than a reedition 
of the similar parts of his predecessor's book. It would not be 
fair, however, to the author of the Tactica to let it be supposed 
that he was a slavish copyist. Though a mere amateur in military 
matters, — he reigned for more than twenty years without going out 
in person to a single campaign, — Leo was an intelligent compiler 
and observer. In many chapters of his work the Strategicon is 
largely rewritten and brought up to date. The reader is dis- 
tinctly prepossessed in favour of Leo b}^ the frank and handsome 
acknowledgment which he makes of the merits and .services of 
his general, Nicephorus Phocas, whose successful tactics and 
new military devices are cited again and again with admiration. 
The best parts of his book are the chapters on organisation, 
recruiting, the services of transport and supply, and the methods 
required for dealing with the various barbarian neighbours of 
the empire. These are the points on which an intelligent war- 
minister ijj the capital could attain full knowledge. The 
weakest copter, on the other hand, — as is perhaps natural, — 
is that w^h deals with strategy ; its sections are arranged in 
rather a <maotic manner, and form rather a bundle of precepts 
than a logical system. Characteristic, too, of the author’s want 
of aggressive energy, and of the defensive system which he made 
his policy, is the lack of direction for campaigns of invasion in 
an enemy’s country. Leo contemplates raids on hostile soil, but 

184 
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not permanent conquests ; his main end is the preservation of 
his own territory rather* than the conquest of his neighbour’s. 
After reading the book, it is easy to see why the frontiers of the 
empire stood still during his reign, though the times were very 
favourable for aggression both to East and West. Another 
weak point is his neglect to support precept by example ; his 
directions would be much the clearer if he would supplement 
them by definite historical cases in which they had led to 
success. But this he docs very rarely ; half a dozen instances 
drawn from the campaigns of Phocas, two fnnn the campaign 
of Basil I. round Germanicia, a misquoted incident of the 
Avaric wars of Justin II. drawn from Maurice’s 
and a few notes from ancient Greek and Roman history, are 
all that can be cited. The reader is forced to collect for him- 
self the data which must have led Leo to arrive at his various 
conclusions. 

The strength of the East-Roman army in the time of Leo 
no less than in the time of Maurice lay in its divisions of heavy 
cavalry. The infantry is altogether a subsidiary force, and the 
author contemplates whole campaigns taking place without its 
being brought into action. It seems, in fact, destined rather for 
the defence of frontier fortresses and defiles, for the garrisoning 
of important centres, and for expeditions on a small scale in 
mountainous regions, than for taking the field along with the 
horse. 

The xaj8aXXaf>/of or heavy trooper wore, both in the time of 
Maurice and that of Leo, a steel cap surmounted with a small 
tuft, and a long mail-shirt reaching from the neck to the thighs.- 
He was also protected with gauntlets and steel shoes. The horses 
of the officers and of the men in the front rank were furnished 
with steel frontlets and poi trails ; all had solid well-stuffed 
saddles and large iron stirrups — an invention which had cropped 
up since the fifth century without our being able to say from 
whom it had its origin. The trooper was furnished with a light 

^ Maurice speaks of a .surprise in the campaign near Heraclea, which Leo 
stupidly misrenders into a campaign of the Emperor Heraclius ! He might have 
remembered that Maurice could not possibly have quoted campaigns whicn took place 
twenty years after his death. 

Leo concedes that if mail-.shirts are not always procurable in sufilcient numbers, 
it may sometimes be necessary to make shift with scale armour of horn (such as the 
ancient Sarmatians wear on Trajan’s Column), or even will) buff-coats of strong leather 
strengthened with thin steel plates. 
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linen surcoat to wear over his armour in hot weather, and with 
a large woollen cloak for cold or rainy weather, which was 
strapped to his saddle when not in use. His arms were a broad- 
sword a dagger QjrapajtLvjpiov), a horseman’s bow and 

quiver, and a long lance (xovrdpiov) fitted with a thong towards 
its butt, and ornamented with a little banncrole. Some men 
seem to have carried an axe at the saddle-bow in addition to 
the sword. The tuft of the helmet, the lance-pennon, and the 
surcoat were all of a fixed colour for each band, so that the 
army may be said to have worn a regular uniform, like its 
predecessors of Roman times, and unlike any Western army 
that took the field before the sixteenth century. 

Byzantine military pictures of a really satisfactory kind, in 
which the armour is not affected by the artist having copied 
older classical drawings, arc not common. It is therefore worth 
while to insert here two plates from an eleventh-century MS., 
the Psalter of Theodore of Caesarea, in the British Museum, 
where the warriors portrayed are evidently armed exactly as 
was the contemporary East-Roman soldier. The MS. being 
dated 1066, the soldiery represented in it must wear the same 
dress and equipment as the unfortunate army that perished at 
Manzikert in 1071. It will be noted that the horsemen do not 
in all ways correspond to Leo’s description of the cavalry of the 
year 900. Their mail-shirts are shorter than wc should have 
expected, and the tuft on the helms is wanting, unless indeed the 
very small ball on the top of the headpiece of the front horseman 
in IV. A and of the right-hand foot-soldier in V. c represents it. 
These balls, however, look more like small metal knobs. It will 
be noted that all the mounted men wear mail-shirts with tunics 
below them, and high boots. Their lower arms are unprotected, 
but the upper arm of most of them is guarded by the character- 
istic brassard of narrow metal plates which is seen in most 
Byzantine military figures. The horse-archer in IV. B does not 
wear this defence, but apparently a sleeveless mail-shirt : the 
brassards would have been a hindrance in drawing the bow. 
Most of tjie helms are pointed ; only the horseman in V. C has a 
plain round-topped steel cap. The shields are all round and of 
moderate size. Several of the cavaliers show their military cloaks 
flying behind them. The arms used are lance, bow, axe, and 
mace. The last two are to be seen in the group of horsemen 
besieging the castle in TV. B. The horses seem to have light 
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trappings : there is no trace of the frontlets or poitrails of which 
Leo speaks in his Tactica. 

In some of the provinces, where the use of the bow was not 
generally popular, Leo recommends that recruits should be 
given two light darts and a shield, until they have been trained 
to the practice of archery. This was to be done by giving them 
small and weak bows, which were to be progressively changed 
for larger and stronger ones as the young soldier grew more 
adroit. When skilled in his new weapon, he would have to 
abandon the shield, whose employment was incompatible with 
the free use of both hands required in shooting. 

The Byzantine cavalry-soldier was, like the Roman of the 
old republic, a person of some substance and standing. In his 
chapter on the raising of troops, Leo writes : “ The strategos 
must pick from the inhabitants of his theme men who are 
neither too young nor too old, but are robust, courageous, and 
provided with means, so that, whether they are in garrison or on 
an expedition, they may be free from care as to their homes, 
having those left behind who may till their fields for them. 
And in order that the household may not suffer from the 
master being on service, we decree that the farms of soldiers 
shall be free from all exactions except the land-tax. For we 
are determined that our comrades (for so we call eveiy man 
who serves bravely in behalf of our own Imperial authority and 
the Holy Roman Empire) shall never be ruined by fiscal 
oppression in their absence.”^ 

The rank and file were recruited partly from military settlers 
holding (TTpariuTUa xr^^aara, but mainly from the ranks of the small 
free farmers. Their officers, e.specially those of the higher ranks, 
were drawn from the best families of the Byzantine aristocracy. 
“Nothing prevents us,” says Leo, “from finding a sufficient supply 
of men of wealth and also of courage and high birth to officer 
our army. Their nobility makes them respected by the soldiery, 
while their wealth enables them to win the greatest popularity 
among their troops by the occasional and judicious gift of 
small creature-comforts.” ^ A true military spirit existed among 
the noble families of the Eastern Empire ; houses like those of 
Skleros and Phocas,® of Bryennius, Kerkuas, and Comnenus, are 

t 

1 Tactica, iv. § i. ^ Tactica, iv. § 3. 

* The family of Phocas is the most distinguished of the whole Byzantine 
aristocracy. It supplied two centuries of notable soldiers, starting from Nicephfjrus 
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found furnishing generation after generation of officers to the 
Imperial army. The patrician left luxury and intrigue behind 
him when he passed through the gates of Constantinople, and 
became in the field a keen professional soldier. 

The whole of the officers and many of the troopers being 
men of substance, they brought with them to the campaign a 
considerable number of servants and boys — some bondsmen, 
others free hired attendants. Leo highly approves of this 
custom, remarking that when the corps had no camp-followers 
many soldiers had to be told ofif to menial duties and the care 
of baggage animals, thus thinning the ranks of the fighting men. 
He recommends that the poorer troopers be encouraged to keep 
one attendant for every four or five of them, and if possible a 
pack-horse to carry such of their baggage as they could not 
easily strap to their own saddles. These non-combatants and 
baggage animals formed a considerable impediment to the rapid 
movement of a cavalry corps, but it was believed that in the 
end they justified their existence by keeping the men in good 
physical condition. For when moving in the desert countries 
on the frontier, where food for men and fodder for horses were 
hard to gather, the troops had largely to depend for subsistence 
on their camp-followers, just as an English army in India docs 
at the present day. 

Leo does not give such complete details about the arming 
and organisation of the infantry “ bands ” as about those of the 
cavalry. The foot-soldiery were divided into light and heavy 
armed. The former, as in the times of Justinian and Belisarius. 
were nearly all archers ; a few provinces where archery was not 
practised supplied javelin-men instead. The typical bowman 
is described by the Tactica as wearing a tunic reaching to the 
knees, and large broad-toed nailed boots. He carried a quiver 
with forty arrows, and a small round buckler slung at his back, 
and an axe at his belt for hand-to-hand fighting. As many as 
possible were to be provided with a light mail- shirt : there is no 
mention made of helmets, which apparently were not worn by 
the archers. Leo only recommends that they shall cut their 
hair short, and makes no suggestion about a covering for it. 

The heavy-armed foot - soldier, still called scutatus as in 

Phocas, who drove the Saracen.s from Calabria in 884“-887, including the victorious 
emperor of the same name, 963-969, and the famous rebel Bardas Phocas, who died 
in 989. 
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the days of Justinian, wore a pointed steel helmet with a tuft, a 
mail-shirt, and sometimes gauntlets and greaves. He carried a 
large round shield, a lance, a sword, and an axe with a cutting 
blade at one side and a spike at the other. The shield a? id 
helmet-tuft were of a uniform colour for each band. 

In Plate V. will be seen three characteristic figures of foot- 
soldiers of the year 1066, taken (like the horsemen described 
on p. 186) from the Psalter of Theodore of Caesarea. They 
wear short mail-shirts above their tunics, and two of the three 
also show the characteristic Byzantine brassard on their upper 
arms. The third (the left-hand sleeper in V. c) has a short mail 
sleeve to his mail-shirt and no brassard. The headdress differs 
in each figure : one wears a pointed helm, one a round-topped 
helm of classical appearance with a knob at it.s summit ; the 
third has no headpiece at all. It will be noted that the helmless 
man wears mail breeches, unlike any of the other soldiers, horse 
or foot, on our plates. One of the two sleepers evidently wears 
leather breeches : both have high boots. Tht^ spears are long, 
the sword short and broad. Two of the shields are circular, in 
accordance with Leo’s description ; the third is oval, and bears a 
device of two coloured bars. Two of the men wear short cloaks 
fastened round their necks ; the third is apparently without this 
garment. 

The infantry, like the cavalry, were followed by a consider- 
able train of baggage and camp-followers. Fcr every sixteen 
men ^ there was to be provided a cart to carry biscuit, etc., and 
a supply of arrows, as well as a second cart carrying a hand- 
mill, an axe, a saw, a chopper, a sieve, a mallet, two spades, two 
pickaxes, a large wicker basket, a cooking-pot, and other tools 
and utensils for camp u.se. In addition to the carts there was 
to be a pack-horse, so that when the infantry were forced to 
leave the waggon-train behind, for forced marches or other 
such purposes, the horses might be able to carry eight or ten 
days’ biscuit with them for immediate use. The two carts and 
the pack-horse required at least two camp-followers to drive 
them, so that every ‘‘ band ” was followed by a considerable 
body of non - combatants. It will be noted that the contents 
of the second cart gave every “century” twenty spades and 

^ The “ decury,” in spite of its name, was sixteen men strong, and not ten. Thus 
a century would be about a hundred and sixty men, and three centuries would go to 
the “ band,” making it about four hundred and eighty strong. 
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twenty picks for entrenching purposes ; for the Byzantine camp, 
like the ancient Roman, was carefully fortified to guard against 
surprises. 

A corps of engineers (M/Krwpfj (stc) or even Mivtropdropii) 
always marched with the vanguard, and, when the evening 
halting-place was settled, marked out with stakes and ropes, not 
only the general outline of the camp, but the station of each 
corps. When the main body had come up, the carts and pack- 
horses, called e7i masse “Tuldum** (rb rouXdov), were placed in the 
centre of the enclosure, while the infantry bands drew a ditch 
and bank along the line of the Mensores’ ropes, each regiment 
doing a fixed amount of the digging. Meanwhile, a thick chain 
of pickets was kept far out from the camp, and the men not 
engaged in entrenching were kept close to their arms, so that a 
surprise was almost impossible, unless the pickets displayed 
gross negligence. The carts were often ranged laager- fash ion 
within the ditch, so as to make a second line of defence. If the 
army was not clo.se to the enemy, the majority of the infantry 
bands camped outside the fosse, and only the cavalry within it. 
But when close to the hostile forces, the whole of the corps both 
of horse and foot were placed inside, the infantry taking the 
outer posts and the cavalry the inner ones. The object of this 
arrangement was, of course, to prevent the cavalry from being 
harassed by night attacks, against which they are far more 
helpless than infantry, as they have to saddle their horses 
before they arc of any u^e. 

So perfect was the organisation of the Byzantine army that 
it contained not only engineers and military train, but even an 
ambulance corps.^ To each “ band ” was attached a doctor and 
surgeon {hpa'jrtvral, larpol), and six or eight bearers {deputati or 
(tjipi^uvii), whose duty it was to pick up and attend to the 
wounded. The deputati were provided with horses furnished 
with a sort of side-saddle with two stirrups on the same side, 
for carrying the wounded, as well as with a large flask of water.^ 
The value attached to the lives of the soldiery is well shown by 
the fact that the deputati were entitled to receive a nomisma? 
or bezant, for every dangerously wounded man whom they 
brought off the field.^ 

We may now pass on to the tactics of the Byzantine army. 

^ Leo, Tactka Const, iv. § 6. ® Tactica Const, xii. § 53. 

* About twelve shillings, or a trifle more. ^ Tactica Const, xii. § 51# 
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The first point to observe is that normally the heavy cavalry 
form the most important part of the army. Infantry only take 
the first place in expeditions among hills and passes where 
cavalry are obviously useless. In the ordinary operations of war 
both arms may frequently be found acting together, but it is 
just as usual for cavalry to be working alone, without any 
infantry supports. This partly comes from the inferior reputa- 
tion of the infantry, but still more from the fact that both in 
Europe and in Asia the Byzantines had vct*y frequently to 
deal with enemies like the Turks (Magyars), Patzinaks, and 
Saracens, whose whole force consisted of horsemen. When 
such tribes made an incursion into the empire, the infantry 
could not hope to keep up with them. It was quite a normal 
thing, when the news of a Turkish or Saracen raid arrived, for 
the strategos of the invaded theme to .send off all his infantry 
to occupy passes in the hills, or fords on great rivers, so as to 
block the enemy’s retreat ; he would then start with his cavalry 
alone to hunt down the raiders. This fact is deducible from 
Leo’s Tactica^ but is still more explicitly stated in tlic excellent 
pamphlet on the defence of the Asiatic border wluch stands 
under the name of the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas.^ 

When infantry and cavalry acted together, as would be tlu, 
case against an enemy mainly composed of foot-soldiery, 
the Slavs or the Franks, or against a recfular invasion of 
Saracens as opposed to a mere raid, the usi.rJ tactical arrange- 
ment of the Byzantines was to place the infantry in the centre, 
with cavalry on the wings and in reserve behind the line. The 
infantry band ” was drawn up sixteen, eight, or occasionally 
four deep, with the scutati in the centre and the archers and 
javelin -men on the flanks. If expecting to be charged by 
cavalry, or to be assailed by a heavy column of hostile foot, the 
light troops retired to the rear of the scutati and took refuge 
behind them, just as a thousand years later the mu.sketeers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries used to take cover behind 
their pikemen. The band ” was taught to fight cither in single 
or in double line {ht^aXayytcL ) : to take this latter formation the 

' Niceph. Phoc. iii. § i. The strategos is at once, on receiving news of a raid, to 
collect his horse and t 6 we^iKbP drav iTricrwiyeiv M tt)v Sdov KaO bpfi^fiffownv ol 
TToMfiioi ^^eXffeip. The retreating enemy, heavy with plunder, could be intercepted 
easily in the passes by the foot-soldiery, and could be crushed between them and the 
pursuing cavalry. 
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rear ranks (four or eight, according as the band was eight or 
sixteen deep in its previous formation) stood still, while the 
front ranks moved forward and then halted.^ In a defensive 
battle, the infantry centre of the host was usually drawn up close 
to the camp, and protected in the rear by the ditch and waggon- 
laager manned by the camp-guard.^ When, however, the 'army 
had moved out far from its camp to take the offensive, the 
infantry were formed in two lines. This formation might be 
made either by drawing up a certain number of the battalions 
of each brigade (i.e, bands of each drungus) in second line, or 
by forming each band into the above-mentioned 
with an interval of three hundred yards between its front and 
its rear half-band. The army was never drawn out in a single 
line without reserves ; that order of battle was discouraged by 
all Byzantine writers on matters tactical. It was only used as 
a last resort when there was a desperate need to produce at all 
costs a line equal in length to the enemy’s. 

Byzantine infantry were accustomed to charge in column 
sixteen deep ; the bowmen and javelin - men having retired 
behind the sentati, the latter received the command to close up 
the ranks (Tuxvwtrov), and drew close together, the front rank 
locking their shields together, while the second and rear ranks 
held their shields aloft over their heads, after the manner of the 
ancient Roman testudo. The bowmen in the rear kept up such 
a discharge as they best could over their comrades’ heads. On 
getting within a few paces of the enemy, the scutati hurled their 
spears, as did the ancient Romans their pila, and then fell to 
work with sword and axe. It was with these short weapons, 
not with the spear, that they were expected to win the day. 
Thus a Byzantine infantry division (turma) when charging 
would be composed of a number of small columns, with 
moderate intervals between them, each composed of from some 
two hundred and fifty to four hundred men.^ The strength ot 
the division might be anything between two thousand^ and 
six thousand strong, and the number of battalions (bands) in it 

* Tacticay vii. § 76. * Tacttcuy vii. § 73, 4. 

* An interesting but casual notice in one of the doubtful chapters of the 
Tactica (No. xxxiv.) says that in the Thrakesian theme the bandon was supposed to 
be three hundred and twenty stroijg ; in the theme of Charsiana it was three hundred 
and eighty ; in some of the Western themes as much as four hundred. 

* Constantine Porphyrogenitus, quoted above on pp. 182, 183, mentions the 
turma' of Saniana as only five bands strong. 
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might vary from five to twenty. It was a standing principle 
that the divisions should be of unequal sizes, that tlie enemy 
might not be able to calculate the exact force opposed to him 
by merely counting the number of divisional standards in the 
line. Whether strong or weak, the division advanced in two 
lines, of which the first was called the an'sorcs^ or fighting line, 
the second the defensor es ^ or reserve line.^ 

Byzantine infantry would always be covered on the wings by 
cavalry when offering battle on any ground n hcre horsemen 
could be used. They were not, therefore, obliged to take any 
care of their flanks. On the other hand, their rear might possibly 
be threatened by hostile cavalry sweeping completely round the 
wings of the army. In this case the bands forming the line of 
defensores would front to the rear. Or if then was need to keep 
watch both before and behind, the individual band would take 
the formation we have described above under the name of 
fi/paXayy/a, and the rear half-band, eight deep, would receive the 
order “ right about face ” (o'zoffTps^c/.n) and front to the rear, 
while the other half-band still kept its original position. 

When fighting in hilly country, or in passes and other ground 
where cavalry could not be used, the infantry band drew itself 
up with the scutaii in the middle, and the light troops throwr: 
forward on cither flank, so as to form a kind of crescent-shaped 
array. This was especially used for the defence of defiles, when 
the heavy-armed men posted themselves acro>.. the path, and 
the archers and javelin-men endeavoured to line the approaches 
to the spot where their comrades were posted, so as to 
secure a flanking fire on any enemy endeavouring to force the 
road. In forest defiles Leo advises that more reliance should be 
placed on the javelin-men, who work best at short ranges : in 
rocky defiles, where there was a longer view and a better aim, the 
archers would have the preference.^ 

Cavalry tactics had been carried to a far greater degree of 
elaboration than infantry tactics by the East- Roman army. 
The horsemen were, as we have already seen, the preponderant 

^ Ko^piTujpes. * difp^vcropes. 

* I infer, though it is nowhere explicitly stated, that the reserve line in a division 
or brigade was formed, as a rule, from complete bands, and not from the rear half- 
bands of the battalions in the front line, because Leo says, in Tacttca, vii. § 45, that 
a brigadier or divisional general is to tell off his bands into defensores and curseres^ and 
to be careful that each band gets a fair share of each sort of work. 

^ Leo, Tactica^ ix. § 78. 

13 
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arm, and they often in a mixed force equalled or even exceeded 
the foot in numbers.^ When they were in a large majority, Leo 
advises that the whole front line should be formed from them, 
and the infantry placed in the rear in reserve. This was the 
order adopted by Nicephorus Phocas in his celebrated victory in 
front of the walls of Tarsus (a.d. 965).^ Often infantry were 
altogether wanting, and the whole army was composed of 
cavalry. Both Leo’s Tactica and the Uapadpojuri noXe/4ou ascribed 
to Nicephorus Phocas are very full of directions for this case,' and 
the most elaborate instructions for the marshalling of a cavalry 
host are given by both. They arc well worth recording, as 
representing the most characteristic development of the Byzantine 
art of war. 

The main principle of the battle-tactics of the Imperial 
cavalry was that the whole force must be divided into (i) a 
fighting line, (2) a supporting line, (3)^a small reserve behind 
the second line, (4) detachments out on the wings, destined 
some to turn the enemy’s flank, some to protect that of their 
own main body. As to the numerical proportions of these four 
parts of the host, the front line should average somewhat more 
than a third — say three-eighths — of the whole ; the supporting 
line about a third of the whole ; ® the reserve about a tenth ; 
the flanking detachments about a fifth. 

As an illustration of such an array Leo gives a practical 
example. He supposes that the strategos of an eastern 
frontier theme has pursued a large Saracen raiding force and 
brought it to bay. Having left behind all weak men and horses, 
all recruits, and certain necessary detachments, the general has 
with him two weak divisions {turmae), each composed of two 
brigades of five regiments {banda) The individual 

band has been weeded down to two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty men, but contains only picked troopers. The total of 
the host is only about four thousand six hundred men, though 

^ John Zimisces in his expedition against the Russians had thirteen thousand horse 
and fifteen thousand foot (Leo Diaconus, viii. 4). 

* The centre was formed of iravadiipoL Z7r7r6Tai, behind whom were the infantry, 
the wings of cavalry also (Leo Diaconus, iv. 3). 

* Ti rplrov troffbvy says Leo, when laying down his general rule in Cofist, xii. § 29. 
But in the practical example which he gives, the supporting line is only thirteen 
hundred strong out of four thousand six hundred. In a siftall army, apparently, 
the ilanking detachments would be a trifle stronger in proportion than in a large 
one. 
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the two turmae, if present with their whole efifective, would 
amount to at least six thousand five hundred or seven thousand. 

1. The front rank is to be composed of three bodies each 
five hundred strong, ue, each composed of twf> bands of two 
hundred and fifty men. It is drawn up with the smallest 
possible intervals between the bands, so as to present a 
practically continuous front. 'J'he senior divisional general 
\turmarch\ the second in command of tlie whole force, leads the 
line : ^ he takes his post in its centre, surrounded by his standard- 
bearer, orderlies, and trumpeters. Each of the six bands sends 
out to skirmish one-third of its men, all archers : the remainder 
are halted till the time for charging comes. 

2. The second line is composed of i’our bands, /,c. one 
thousand men. They are not drawn up in continuous line, as 
are their comrades in the front, but in four separate bodies a 
bowshot apart. The three intervals between the bands are to 
serve for the passage of the fighting line to the rear in case it 
should be routed. The commander-in-chief, with a bodyguard 
of a hundred men and the great battle-flag, takes his position 
in the middle of the second line, but is not fixed there ; he may 
transfer himself to any point where he is needed.^ To give an 
appearance of solidity to the line, a few horsemen — three hundred 
are enough — are drawn up two deep in each of the intervals 
between the four bands ^ (Cx G g in plan). 

3. Behind the second line, not to it-> rear, but on its 
flanks,^ are placed two bands of two hundred and fifty men each 
as a last reserve. 

4. On the flank of the fighting line, thrown somewhat 

forward, (d) to the right is placed a weak band (two hundred 
men), destined to endeavour to turn the enemy’s left flank when 
the clash of battle comes ; they are called the uvfpxipdarat. 
On the left (e) lies a corresponding band of two hundred men, 
who are charged with the duty of preventing any such attempt 
on the part of the enemy ; they are called the It 

will be noted that armies are expected to make the outflanking 
movement from their own right : this comes from the wish to 
get in on the enemy’s left side, against his weaponless left arm. 

1 xii. 77. ^ xii. 90. xviii. § 147. 

^ xii, § 30. This point, noted in the general directions for drawing up a cavalry 
array, is not repeated in Const, xviii., where the above-named plan for ordering four 
thousand men is to be found. 
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5. Far out from the whole line of battle, to right and left, 
are to be placed two bodies, each of two small bands (or four 
hundred men) called the ivihpai or liers-in-wait (f f). They 
are intended to make a long circular march, hide themselves in 
woods and hollows or behind hills, and come in suddenly and 
unexpectedly upon the flank or rear of the enemy. 

Thus the whole battle order works out into 


Front lint* 


6 “bands” = 

1 500 men 

Second line 


4 “bands” = 

1000 men 

Third line 


2 “bands” = 

5(X) men 

'TTrepKepdcrrai 


1 “ Ijand ” = 

2 CK) men 

JIXa 7 io 0 i 5 \aKts . 


r “band” " 

200 men 

’E*^<f 5 poi .... 


“l)ands” = 

800 men 

General’s escoit. 


^“l)and” = 

100 men 

To fill the intervals in the second line 

I J “ ]);uids ” — 

300 men 



20 “ bands ” = 

46CX) men. 


I presume that the first turma or division supplied the ten 
bands of the front line and the inbpoi, while the second turma 
furnished the second and third lines and the other small detach- 
ments. But this is not definitely stated. 

The bands are drawn up eight or ten deep, though Leo grants 
that this formation is too heavy. With an ideally perfect body 
of men he thinks that four deep would be the best forma- 
tion ; ^ but for practical work with an ordinary regiment he 
regards eight deep as the least that a general should allow, and 
ten deep as the safest and most solid array. 

This order of battle is deserving of all praise. It provides 
for that succession of shocks which is the key to victory in a 
cavalry combat : as many as five different attacks would be 
made on the enemy before all the impetus of the Byzantine force 
had been exhausted. The intervals of the second line give full 
opportunity for the first line to retire when beaten, without 
causing disorder behind. Finally, the charge of the reserve and 
the detached troops would be made, not on the enemy’s centre, 
which would be covered by the second line even if the first were 
broken, but on his flank, his most exposed and vulnerable point. 
Modern experience has led to the adoption of very similar 
arrangements in our own day. 

The only point which'seems of doubtful value is the arrange- 
ment of the small detached bodies of men two deep in the 

^ xii. § 40. 
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intervals of the second line. Leo intends them to deceive the 
enemy's eye, and to give an impression of continuity and 
solidity to the array.^ If the front line is broken, they are to 
retire, leave the intervals open, and draw up in the rear of the 
second line, and between the two bands of the third line. There 
they are to serve as a rallying point for the broken troops from 
the front, who will form up on each side of them. But in 
practical work this retiring to the lear at tl\c moment when Ih.c 
remnants of the shattered first line were tumblin;.^ in upon them 
would be a very hazardous experiment. There w(;u]d be a great 
chance that, instead of the fugitives rallying up! m the support, 
the support would be carried a\\ay by the fugitives, and all go 
off the field in disorder. Only the steadiest and coolest troops 
could be trusted to carry out the manrcuvre. Still, as we shall 
see from the battles which we arc about to describe as instances 
of Byzantine cavalry tactics, the troops of the empire were quite 
capable of rallying and returning to the charge. 

^ x)i. 



CHAPTER III 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE BYZANTINE ARMY 

W E have already had occasion to observe that the chapters 
on organisation, arms, and tactics in the military writers 
of the East-Roman Empire arc always more satisfactory than 
those which deal with strategy. Gibbon, with his usual sweep- 
ing contempt, remarks that such works seem to aim at teaching 
how to avoid defeat rather than how to achieve victory. There 
is a certain amount of truth in the sneer, for the main lines of 
Byzantine strategy during the greater part of the history of the 
empire are somewhat one-sided. They are almost entirely 
defensive in their scope, and pay little attention to the offensive. 
In this re.spect they do but reflect the general condition and 
needs of those who used them. From 600 to 800, and again 
from 1050 to 1453, the rulers of Constantinople were making a 
strenuous fight for existence, and not aiming at offensive opera- 
tions beyond their own borders. Between Heraclius’ Persian 
campaigns (622-28) and Nicephorus Phocas’ conquest of Cilicia 
(964), the East- Roman generals never were able to contemplate 
an invasion on a large scale into hostile territory. The tactical 
offensive they might often take, but it was always with the 
object of preserving or recovering their own lands, not with that 
of annexing those of their neighbours. Summed up shortly, the 
whole military history of these centuries consists in a struggle 
to preserve Asia Minor from the Saracen, the Balkan peninsula 
from Slav, Bulgarian, and Turk,^ and the Italian themes from 
Lombard and Frank. Of the.se struggles the first was far the most 
engrossing : when once the pressure was taken off the Eastern 

^ Avar, Magyar, Patzinak : perhaps one ought to include the Bulgarian also 
under^ this name. At least the Byzantine writers often place him in that category. 
See Leo, Tactica, xviii. 
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frontier, owing to the incipient decay of the Abbasside Caliphate 
in the middle of the ninth century, the East-Romans suddenly 
appear once more as a conquering and aggressive power. Cilicia, 
North Syria, and Armenia are overrun, the Balkan peninsula is 
reconquered up to the Danube, a vigorous attempt is made to win 
back Sicily. Our military text-books, however, belong almost 
entirely to the defensive period an edition of Leo’s Tactica 
brought up to date by Basil ii. would be invaluable ; but 
unfortunately it docs not exist. 

The fact that the main aim of Byzantine strateg)' was to 
protect the empire rather than to attack its enemies accounts 
for its main limitations. But it does not explain the whole of 
the differences betw^een the military feeling of East and West 
during the early Middle Ages. Of the spnit of chivalry there 
was not a spark in the B)'zantine, though there was a great 
deal of professional pride, and a not inconsiderable infusion 
of religious enthusiasm. The East-Roman officer was proud of 
his courage, strength, and skill ; he looked upon himself as 
charged with the high task of saving C'hristendom from pagan 
and Saracen, and of preserving the old civilisation of the empire 
from the barbarian. But he was equally remote frorri the 
haughty contempt for sleights and tricks which had inspii cd 
the ancient Romans, and from the chivalrous ideals which grew 
to be at once the strength and the weakness of the Teutonic 
West.2 Courage was considered at Constr.ni ii^.ople as one of 
the requisites necessary for obtaining success, not as the sole 
and paramount virtue of the warrior. The generals of the East 
considered a campaign brought to a successful issue without a 
great battle as the cheapest and most satisfactory consummation 
in war.^ 'Fhey considered it absurd to expend stores, money, 
and the valuable lives of veteran soldiers in achieving by force 
an end that could equally well be obtained by skill. They 
would have felt far higher admiration for such feats as Marl- 

^ The lIa/)a5po/xT) IIoX^Atou, which bears Nicephorus J^hocas’ name, is. written by an 
officer who had seen the rise of the new offensive tactics, but does not know whither they 
are about to lead. He is one of the old school, though jDrivileged to see the turning 
of the tide, and proud to recognise the changed conditions of war in his own old age. 

® I suppose that Baduila the Ostrogoth, that loyal Christian knight, inercihil to 
foes, true to his word, guided in all things by his conscience and his love of justice, is 
the first chivalrous figure in modern history. Yet he failed before Byzantine fraud and 
courage combined. 

3 Leo, Const, xx. § 12 . 
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borough’s forcing of the lines of Brabant in 1706, with the loss 
of only sixty men, or for Wellington’s manoeuvring the French 
out of the Douro valley in 1813, than for bloody fights of the 
type of Malplaquet or Talavera. They had no respect for the 
warlike ardour which makes men eager to plunge into the fray : 
it was to them rather the characteristic of the brainless 
barbarian, and an attribute fatal to anyone who made any 
pretensions to generalship. They had a strong predilection 
for stratagems, ambushes, and simulated retreats. For the 
officer who fought without having first secured all the advan- 
tages for his own side they had the greatest contempt. Nor 
must we blame them too much for such views : fighting with 
comparatively small and highly-trained armies against enormous 
hordes of fanatical Saracens or savage Turks and Slavs, they 
were bound to make skill supply the want of numbers. A 
succession of emperors or generalissimos of the headstrong, reck- 
less type that was common in the West would have wrecked 
the Eastern realm in fifty years. The two men who more than 
any others brought ruin on the empire were two gallant swash- 
bucklers who never could keep out of a fray, whether it were 
opportune or inopportune, — Romanus Diogenes, the vanquished 
of Manzikert and the loser of all Asia Minor, and Manuel 
Comnenus, the crowned knight-errant who wasted the last 
resources of his realm on unnecessary victories in Hungary and 
Armenia. 

But it must be confessed that there often appear in Byzantine 
military history incidents that show something more than a mere 
contempt for rashness and blundering courage. Modern generals 
have not always been straightforward and honourable in their 
observance of the customs of war.^ But they do not as a rule 
proceed to glory in their ingenuity and commit it to paper as a 
precedent for the future. There is ample evidence, not only from 
the records of chroniclers, but from the chapters of Leo’s Tactica^ 
that the East-Romans felt no proper sense of shame for some of 
their over-ingenious stratagems in war. It is with a kind of intel- 
lectual pride in his own clevcrnevSs that the Imperial author 
advises that if negotiations with a neighbour are going on, and 

^ Napoleon certainly committed breaches of the laws of war as odious as any of 
which the Byzantines ever were guilty. None of them ever surpassed those master- 
pieces of treachery and lying, — the seizure of the Vienna bridges in 1805 under pretence 
of an armistice, and the occupation of the Spanish fortresses in 1808. 
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it is intended to break them off, the softest words should be re- 
served to the last day but one, and then a sudden expedition be 
launched against the enemy, who has been lulled into a belief in 
the certainty of peace. He is quite ready to st nd bribes into the 
hostile camp. He recommends two ancient tricks that were 
already a thousand years old in his own day. The first is that 
of addressing treasonable letters to officers in the enemy’s camp, 
and contriving that they shall fiill into the hands of the com- 
mander-in-chief, in order that he may be madi suspicious of his 
lieutenants. The second is that of letting int('lligence ooze out 
to the effect that some im])ortaiit |:)erson in tlu* hostile country is 
secretly friendly, and adding plausibility to the lumour b}’ spar- 
ing his houses and estates when raids arc going on.^ Leo is not 
above raising the spirits of his own soldic^^^ before a battle by 
inventing and publi.shing accounts of imaginary victories in 
another corner of the seat of war. A trick too well known in 
later as well as in Lyzantine times is that of sending park- 
mentaires to the enemy on some trivial excuse, without any real 
object except that of spying out the numbers and intentions of 
the hostile forces. Thc.se and similar things have been tried in 
modern times, but they arc not now recommended in official 
guides to the art of war published under Imperial sanction.*-^ it 
is only fair to say that the same chapter which contains most of 
them {Const xx.) is full of excellent matter, to the effect that no 
plighted treaty or armistice must be brokci. i)»j ambassador or 
parlementaire harmed, no female captive mishandled, no slaughter 
of non-combatants allow'ed, no cruel or ignominious terms im- 
posed on a brave enemy. A few precepts of the rather futile 
immorality of those which we have instanced above must not be 
allowed to blind us to the real merits of the strategical system 
into which they have been inserted. The art of war as it was 
understood at Constantinople in the tenth century was the only 
system of real merit existing in the world ; no Western nation 
could have afforded such a training to its officers till the sixteenth, 
or we may even say the seventeenth century. If some of its 

^ A device as old as the Punic War** ! Hannibal tried it against habius. 

® The most “ Byzantine” piece of writing that I can recall in a modern campaign is 
KutusofTs cynical despatch to the Emperor of Russia, avowing the trick which he had 
played off on Murat a few days before Austerlitz, “ In alleging the conclusion of an 
armistice,” he wrote, “ I had nothing in view but to gain time, and thereby obtain the 
means of removing to a distance from the enemy, and so saving my corps. Many 
men might have carried out the fraud : few would have openly boasted of it. 
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precepts leaned a little too much towards the side of fraud, it 
may be pleaded that at any rate its methods were more humane 
than those prevailing in any other part of the world at the 
time. 

But we are at present engaged in investigating the efficacy 
and not the morality of the military customs of the Byzantines. 
A survey of the main lines of the strategy and tactics of their 
armies must be our next task. 

The generals of the new Rome made it their boast that they 
knew how to face and conquer the various enemies of the empire 
in East and West, by employing against each the tactical means 
best adapted to meet their opponents* method of warfare. The 
Strategicon of Maurice gives an account of the Persian, Avar, 
and Lombard and the methods to be used against them : Leo, 
three hundred years later, substitutes for these earlier foes the 
Frank and Saracen, the Slav and Turk. His chapter dealing 
with them {Const, xviii.) is more detailed and more interesting than 
the corresponding passage in his predecessor’s work, and deserves 
reproduction, alike as showing the diversity of the tasks set be- 
fore a Byzantine general, and the practical manner in which they 
were taken in hand. They serve, indeed, as a key to the whole 
art of war as it was understood at Constantinople. 

“ThePTanks and Lombards” says Leo, “are bold and daring 
to excess, though the latter arc no longer all that they once were: 
they regard the smalle.st movement to the rear as a disgrace, and 
they will fight whenever you offer them battle. When their 
knights are hard put to it in a cavalry fight, they will turn 
their horses loose, dismount, and stand back to back against \ ery 
superior numbers rather than fly. So formidable is the charge 
of the Frankish chivalry with their broadsword, lance, and shield, 
that it is best to decline a pitched battle with them till you have 
put all the chances on your own side. You should take advantage 
of their indiscipline and disorder ; whether fighting on foot or on 
horseback, they charge in dense, unwieldy masses, which cannot 
manoeuvre, because they have neither organisation nor drill. 
Tribes and families stand together, or the sworn war- bands of 
chiefs, but there is nothing to compare to our own orderly 
division into battalions and brigades. Hence they readily fall 
into confusion if suddenly Attacked in flank and rear — a thing easy 
to accomplish, as they are utterly careless and neglect the use of 
pickets and vedettes and the proper surveying of the countryside. 
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They encamp, too, confusedly and without fortifying themselves, 
so that they can be easily cut up by a night attack. Nothing 
succeeds better against them than a feigned flight, which draws 
them into an ambush; for they follow hastily, and invariably fall 
into the snare. But perhaps the best tactics of all are to protract 
the campaign, and lead them into hills and desolate tracts, for 
they take no care about their commissariat, and when their stores 
run low their vigour melts awa>'. The^' are impatient of hunger 
and thirst, and after a few days of pri\ ation desert their 
standards and steal away home as best they can. For they arc 
destitute of all respect for their commandei -one noble thinks 
himself as good as another, — and they will tleliberately disobey 
orders when they grow discontented. NCr are their chief^ 
above the temptation of taking bribes : a moderate sum of 
money will frustrate one of their expeditions. On the whole, 
therefore, it is easier and less costly to wear out a Frankish 
army by skirmishes, protracted operations in desolate districts, 
and the cutting off of its supplies, than to attempt to destroy 
it at a single blow.” 

The chapters (xviii. 80-101) of which these directions arc an 
abstract have two points of interest. They present us with a 
picture of a Western army of the ninth or tenth century, ihe 
exact period of the development of feudal cavalry, drawn by the 
critical hand of an enemy. They also show the characteristic 
strength and weakness of ]3yzantinc military science. On the 
one hand, we see that Leo’s precepts are practical and efficacious ; 
on the other, we see that they are based upon the supposition 
that the Imperial troops will normally act upon the defensive, a 
limitation which must materially impair their efficiency. Byzan- 
tine statesmen had long given up any idea of attempting the re- 
conquest of Italy; they aimed at nothing more than retaining their 
hold on the “Calabrian” and “ Langobardic ” themes. Hence 
come the caution and want of enterprise, the pronencss to sleights 
and stratagems, displayed’in Leo’s chapters, characteristics which 
lead the Frankish writers into stigmatising the East-Romans as 
treacherous and cowardly. To win by ambushes, night attacks, 
and surprises, seemed despicable to the Frankish mind. These, 
nevertheless, were the tactics by which the Eastern emperors suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their Italian provinces for four hundred 
years against every attack of Lombard duke or Frankish 
emperor. 
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The method which is recommended by Leo for resisting the 
Turks” (by which name he denotes the Magyars and the 
Patzinaks who dwelt north of the Euxine is different in every 
respect from that directed against the nations of the West. The 
Turkish hordes consisted of innumerable bands of light horse- 
men who carried javelin and scimitar, but relied most of all on 
their arrows for victory. They were “given to ambushes and 
stratagems of every sort,” and were noted for the care with 
which they conducted their scouting and posted their vedettes. 
In battle they advanced not in one mass, but in small scattered 
bands, which swept along the enemy \s front and around his 
flanks, pouring in flights of arrows, and executing partial charges 
if they saw a good opportunity. On a fair open field, however, 
they could be ridden down by the Byzantine heavy cavalry, who 
are therefore recommended to close with them at once, and not 
to exchange arrows from a distance. Steady infantry also they 
could not breifk, and foot-archers were their special dread, since 
the bow of the infantry-soldier is larger and carries farther than 
that of the horseman ; thus they were liable to have their horses 
shot under them, and when dismounted were almost helpless, the 
nomad of the steppes having never been accustomed to fight on 
foot. The general who had to contend with the Turks, therefore, 
should endeavour to get to close quarters at once, and fight them 
at the earliest opportunity. But he should be careful about his 
flanks, and cover his rear if possible by a river, marsh, or defile. 
He should place his infantry in the front line, with cavalry on 
the flanks, and never let the two arms be separated. Heedless 
pursuit by the cavalry was especially to be avoided, ^ for the 
Turks were prompt at rallying, and would turn and rend 
pursuers who followed in disorder. But a proper mixture of 
energy and caution would certainly suffice to defeat a Turkish 
host, because in the actual clash of battle they were man for 
rhan inferior to the Imperial CataphractL These chapters would 
have been the salvation of four generations of Western Crusaders 
if their chiefs had but been able to read them. Well-nigh every 
disaster which the Crusaders suffered came from disobeying some 

^ Apparently also the Bulgarians (xviii. §§ 42-44), a& he speaks of them as a 
Scythian race very like the Turks, and again, of their “ differing little or not at all 
from each other in their way of life and their methods of war.” 

* Never let the cursored get more than three or four bowshots from the defemorest 
is Leo’s general rule. 
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one of Leo's precepts — from falling into ambushes, or pursuing 
too heedlessly, or allowing the infantry and cavalry to become 
separated, or fighting in a position with no cover for rear or 
flanks. The Byzantines, on the other hand, made on the whole 
a very successful fight against the horse-archers who overwhelmed 
so many Western armies. It is true that one huge disaster, the 
defeat of Manzikert, brought on by the rashness of Romanus iv., 
was perhaps the most fatal blow that tlie empire ever received. 
But, with this and a few other exceptions, the l^ast-Roman armies 
gave a good account of themselves when dealing with the Turk, 
Alexius Comnenus, though not a genius, was always able to 
defeat the Patzinaks ; his son and grandson reconquered from 
the Seljouks half Asia Minor, and, even after the Latin conquest 
of 1204, Lascaris and Vatat/es held them back. It was not the 
horse-archers of the older Turkish tribes, but the disciplined 
janissaries of the Ottomans that were destined to give the 
coup de grdee to the Eastern P^mpire. 

The third group of nations with which Leo deals are the 
Slavonic tribes — Servians, Slovenes, and Croatians, who inhabited 
the north-western parts of the Balkan peninsula. The space 
devoted to them is much less than that spent on each of the 
other categories of the enemies of the empire. Leo remarks 
that since their conversion to Christianity in the reign of his 
father Basil, and the treaty in 869 which had made the Dalmatian 
and Bosnian Slavs, in name at least, vassals the empire, they 
had given no trouble. They were a nation of foot-soldiers, and 
only formidable when they kept to the mountains, where their 
archers and javelin-men, posted in inaccessible positions, could 
annoy the invader from a distance, or their spearmen make 
sudden assaults on the flank or rear of his marching columns. 
Such attacks could be frustrated by proper vigilance, while, if 
surprised in the plains when engaged in a plundering expedition, 
they could be easily ridden down and cut to pieces by the 
Imperial cavalry, since they had no idea of discipline and no 
defensive arms save their large round shields. Leo gives no 
description of the Russians, though they were already beginning 
to plague the themes along the Euxine coast.^ Had he devoted 
a chapter to them, we should be the richer by some interesting 
details of their early military customs. Sixty years later, when 

* Their first expedition had been in 865, and there was one in Leo s own reign 
in 907. 
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they fought John Zimisces, they had adopted the armour and 
tactics of their Varangian chiefs, and resembled the Northmen 
rather than the Slavs of the South, fighting with shirts of mail, 
long kite-shaped shields, and battle-axes, and arraying themselves 
in well-ordered columns, which could often beat off cavalry. It 
took the most strenuous efforts of the gallant Zimisces and his 
chosen horse-guards to break into these stubborn masses, and 
the battle of Dorostolon was one of the hardest fought and 
perhaps the most creditable of all the victories of the Byzantine 
armies (971). 

The longest and most interesting paragraphs in Leo's 
Eighteenth “ Constitution ” are reserved for the Saracens, and 
his description of them can be amplified by details from the very 
interesting Utf>i Uapa 6 po/L^,; TioXs/iov, a work written about 980 by a 
trusted officer of Nicephorus Phocas, who desired to preserve 
his late master’s precepts and practice in a literary shape. The 
little book is practically a manual for the governors of themes 
on the eastern border, giving all the methods to be employed 
in repelling Saracen raids, and all the precautions necessary for 
the execution of retaliatory invasions of Saracen territory. It is 
especially valuable because, unlike the Tactica of Leo, it gives 
lavish historical illustrations and exam])les, and does not confine 
itself to precept. 

To deal with the Saracen, the most formidable enemy of the 
empire, the greatest care and skill were required. “ Of all 
barbarous nations," says Leo, “ they are the best advised and most 
prudent in their military operations." The commander who has 
to meet with them will need all his tactical and strategical 
ability, the troops must be well disciplined and courageous, if 
the “ barbarous and blaspheming Saracen " is to be driven back in 
rout through the “clissuras" of Taurus. 

The Arabs whom Khaled and Amru had led in the seventh 
century to the conquest of Syria and Egypt had owed their 
victory neither to the superiority of their arms nor to the 
excellence of their organisation. The fanatical courage of the 
fatalist had enabled them to face better-armed and better- 
disciplined troops, as it nerved the Soudanese ten years ago to 
face the breechloaders of our own infantry. We, who remember 
the furious rush that once broke a British square, cannot wonder 
that the troops of Heraclius, armed only with pike and sword, 
were swept away before the wild hordes of the early Caliphs. 
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It is greatly to the credit of the East-Roman troops and the 
house of Heraclius that Asia Minor did not suffer the same fate 
as Persia and Spain. But when the first flush of fanaticism had 
passed by, and the Saracens had settled clown in their new 
homes, they did not disdain to learn a lesson from the nations 
they had defeated. Accordingly, the Byzantine army served as 
a model for the forces of the Caliphs. “ They have copied the 
Romans,** says Leo, “ in most of their military practices,^ both in 
arms and in strategy.’* Like the Imperial generals, they placed 
their confidence in their mailed lancers : they were no longer 
the naked hordes of the sixth century, but wore lielgis, shirts of 
chain - mail, and greaves. But the Saracen and his charger 
were alike at a disadvantage in the onset: horse for horse and 
rnan for man the Byzantines were heavier, and could ride the 
Orientals down when the final shock came. 

By the tenth century the Saracens had an art of war of their 
own. Some of their military works have survived, though 
none, it appears, date back to the times contemporary with Leo. 
They had advanced very considerably in poliorcetics and forti- 
fication ; they had learned how to lay out and entrench their 
camps, and how to place pickets and vedettes. But they never 
raised a large standing army, or fully learned the merits of drill 
and organisation. The royal bodyguards were their only regular 
troops ; the rest of the army consisted of the wai -bands of chiefs, 
miscellaneous bands of mercenary adventurer.^, or the general 
levies of tribes and districts. 

Two things rendered the Saracens of the tenth century 
dangerous foes, — their numbers and their extraordinary powers of 
locomotion. When an inroad into Asia Minor was on foot, the 
powers of fanaticism and greed united to draw together every 
unquiet spirit from Egypt to Khorassan. The wild horsemen 
of the East poured out in myriads from the gates of Tarsus and 
Adana to harry the rich uplands of the Anatolic, Armeniac, 
and Cappadocian themes. “They are no regular host, but a 
mixed multitude of volunteers ; the rich man serves from pride 
of race, the poor man from hope of plunder. They say that 
God, ‘ who scattereth the armies of those that delight in war,* is 
pleased by their expeditions, and has promised victory to them. 
Those v/ho stay at home, both men and women, aid in arming 
their poorer neighbours, and think that they are performing a 

* Tacticcy xviii. § 120, 
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good work thereby. So mere untrained plunderers and ex- 
perienced warriors ride side by side in their hosts.” ^ ^ 

Once clear of the passes of Taurus, the great horde of 
Saracen horsemen cut itself loose from its communications, and 
rode far and wide through Cappadocia and Phrygia, burning the 
open towns, harrying the countryside, and lading their beasts 
of burden with the plunder of a region which was in those days 
one of the richest in the world. It was only exceptionally that 
the invaders were aiming at serious conquests and halted to 
besiege a fortified town. The memory of the awful failures of 
the two great hosts that perished before Constantinople in 673 
and 718 seems to have been deep impressed in the minds of the 
Mohammedan rulers and generals. The two last attempts at 
getting a footing beyond the Taurus were those of Haroun-al- 
Raschid in 806, and of Al-Motassem in 838. Each, after taking 
one considerable town, found such a long and difficult task 
before him that he gave up his project and retired. The armies 
of their successors, even when counted by scores of thousands, 
were aiming at nothing more than vast plundering raids. 

When the Saracens had passed the defiles of Taurus, they 
pushed on for some days at an almost incredible speed, for their 
baggage was all laid on camels or sumplcr beasts, and their foot- 
soldiery were either provided with horses of some sort or taken 
up on the cruppers of the cavalry.^ They made for the district 
that they had marked out for plunder, and trusted to arrive in 
such haste that the natives would not have had time to gather 
in their property and take shelter within walled towns. 

Now was the time for the Byzantine general to show his 
mettle. If he was a competent commander, he would have had 
regular outposts, relieved every ten or fifteen days, to watch the 
pa.sses. The moment that these were driven in, they would take 

^ Leo here adds, xviii. § 129: “And would that we Christians did the same. 
For if all of us, both soldiers and those who have not yet borne arms, could agree to 
strengthen our hearts and go forth together, if every man armed himself, and the 
people gave their money to equip such a host, and their prayers to help it, then 
marching against that race which blasphemes our Lord and God, Christ, the King of 
all, we should obtain victory. For the Roman armies being increased manifoldi and 
furnished liberally with all weapons of war, and abounding in military skill, and 
having heaven as their aid, could not fail to crush the barbarous and blaspheming 
Saracen.” This surely is the spirit of the Crusader, appearing two hundred years 
before its time. 

® Toi)f di irci’o^s aijTUjf <f>ipov<rtv ^ itp* tirvuu IBltav ^oviUvovi^ fj HviaBek tQv KafiaX- 
\aplofP KaBrjfiipovi (xviii. § 115). 
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the tidings to the chief town of the theme, and to the nearest com- 
manders of bands and turmae. While the main body of the cavalry 
of the theme concentrated under the stratcgos at a central point, 
it would be the duty of the turmarch into whose district the 
raid had come, to collect the nearest two or three bands in haste, 
and to^hang on to the skirts of the invading force at all costs. 
For even a small observing force compels the invaders to move 
cautiously, and to abstain from letting their men straggle for 
plunder. Meanwhile, all the disposable fool - soldiery of the 
theme would be hurried off to seize the mouths of the passes 
by whicl^ the enemy would probably return These were not 
so numerous but that a competent officer might make some 
provision for obstructing them all.^ 

To ascertain the enemy’s route and jirobable designs, the 
commander of the theme must spare no pains. The turmarch 
charged with following the raiders ought to be sending him con- 
tinual messages ; but in addition, says I.eo, “ never turn away 
freeman or slave, by day or night, though you be sleeping or 
eating or bathing, if he says that he has news for you.” Success 
is almost certain if continual bnich with the enemy is kept up ; 
the most disastrous consequences may follow if he is lost When 
the strategos has concentrated all or most of his regiments, he 
makes with all speed for the district which the raiders are 
reported to have reached. If they are in comparatively small 
numbers, he must endeavour to fight them at once. If they are 
too strong for him, he must obstruct their way by all means 
which do not expose him to an open defeat. If there arc fords 
or defiles on their path, he must defend them as long as possible ; 
he must block up wells and obstruct the roads with trenches. 
Above all, he must endeavour either to cut off all raiding parties 
that leave the enemy’s camp, or — if these are too strong — to 
adopt the oppefsite course, and storm the camp in their absence. 
By such devices he may either worry them into returning, or 
else detain them long enough to allow of the arrival of the 
mobilised troops of two or three neighbouring themes. When a 
sirfficient force has accumulated, open battle can be tried. But 
these' Saracen invasions in force (“Warden-Raids,” if we may 
borrow a phrase from the similar expeditions of our own 

^ All this is from Nicephorus’ Tlepl llapaSpo/i^s cap. i. § r. The chapter 

is really excellent; it might be used on the Indian north-west frontier to-day, so 
ptacticfd is it. 

14 
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Borderers) were of comparatively un frequent occurrence, and it 
was not often necessary to “ set all the rest of the themes of the 
East marching,” each with its picked corps of four thousand or 
four thousand five hundred cavalry. If needed, however, Leo 
states that thirty thousand cavalry of the best quality could be 
collected in a moderate space of time. A most perfect instance 
of such a concentration had taken place in A.D. 863 (though Leo 
does not mention it^), when a great Saracen army under Omar, 
the Emir of Malatia, had been completely surrounded and 
absolutely exterminated by the skilful and simultaneous appear- 
ance of no less than ten contingents, each representing a theme.^ 

The more typical Saracen inroad, however, was on a smaller 
scale, and only included the warriors of Cilicia and Northern 
Syria, assisted by casual adventurers from the inner Moham- 
medan regions. To meet them the Byzantine commander 
would have no more than the four or five thousand horsemen 
of his own theme. When he came up with them, they would 
probably turn and offer him battle : nor was their onset to be 
despised. Though unequal, man for man, to their adversaries, 
the Saracens were usually in superior numbers, and always 
came on with great confidence. “ They are very bold when 
they expect to win : they keep firm in their ranks, and stand 
up gallantly against the most impetuous attacks. When they 
think that the enemy’s vigour is relaxing, they all charge together 
in a desperate effort.” If this, however, failed, a rout generally 
followed, “ for they say that all misfortunes come from God, and 
if they are once well beaten, they take it as a sign of divine 
wrath, and altogether lose heart.” Their line once broken, they 
have not discipline enough to restore it, and a general sauve qui 
pent follows. Hence a Mussulman army, when routed, could be 
pursued d Voutrance^ and the old military maxim, Vince sed ne 
nimis vincas^ was a caution which the Byzantine officers could 
disregard. 

In the actual engagement with the Saracen foe, the tactics 

^ Perhaps because the reigning emperor was Michael ill., whom Basil 1 . (Leo’s 
father) had murdered. 

* Having sacked Amisus and ravaged Paphlagonia and Galatia, Omar found his 
way home blocked by the contingents of the Anatolic, Obsequian, and Cappadocian 
themes ; at the same time those of the Buccellarian, Paphlagonian, Armeniac, and 
Colonean themes encompassed him*^ on the north ; and that of the Thracesian theme, 
strengthened by European troops of the Macedonian and Thracian therifes, closed in 
on therwest. The Saracens were absolutely exterminated. 

* Nic. Phoc. xxiv. § 10. 
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recommended were those of the double line, with flank-guards, 
reserve, and outlying detachments to turn the enemy, which we 
have described in the section dealing with the organisation 
of the Byzantine army. The Saracens were accustomed to 
array themselves in one very deep line, which Leo calls a 
solid oblong (rtTpayuvov xa/ 'jrapdru^tv). Their cavalry were 

practically the sole force that gave trouble, the foot being a 
mere rabble of plunderers, which would never stand. Their 
only useful infantry were composed of Ethiopian archers, but 
these, being wholly de.stitute of defensive armour, could never 
face the Byzantine footmen. In battle th(^ single heavy line 
of the Orientals mu.st under ordinary circumstances give way 
before the successive charges of the three Byzantine lines. The 
generals of the liast had already di.scovered the great precept 
which modern military science has claimed as its own, that “ in 
a cavalry combat the side which holds back the last reserve 
must win.” They were equally masters of the fact that this 
last reserve should be thrown in on the flanlv* rather than on the 
front of the enemy. It was not, therefore, without reason that 
the author of the exclaims that “ the commander 

who has five or six thousand of our heavy cavalry and the help 
of God needs nothing more.” ^ 

It would sometimes, however, happen tliat the Saracens were 
not caught on their outward way, and that the forces of the 
Byzantine general only closed in on them as !Ju*> were retreating.- 
Loaded with booty, the raiders would be constrained to move 
far more slowly than on their advance ; their camps, too, would 
be filled with captured herds and flocks, laden waggons, and 
troops of prisoners. In this case Nicephorus Hiocas recom- 
mended a night attack, to be delivered by infantry or dismounted 
cavalry. “ Send three infantry bands, ranged a bowshot apart, 
to charge into each flank of their camp,” says the emperor, 
“ assail the front a little later with your main body of foot, and 
leave the rear, where lies the road to their own land, unattacked. 
In all {Probability the enemy will instinctively get to horse, and 
fly by the only way that seems to lead to safety, leaving their 
fj^nder behind them.” ^ 

^ Nic. Phoc. Preface, § 15. 

Nic. I^hoc. xvii. § 15. 

* el dk \vB^vaL r^v wapdra^tv, iavrCav diroffrarot- Kal aveiri<xrpoipot 

(rtifBrjpai ^adpovo’tv (xviii. 116). 
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But success was most certain of all if the invaders could be 
caught while retreating through the passes of Taurus. If the 
infantry of the theme had succeeded in reaching the defiles and 
posting themselves there before the retreating enemy arrived, 
while at the same time the pursuing cavalry pressed them in 
the rear, the Saracens were lost. Wedged in the narrow road, 
with their line of march mixed with countless waggons and 
sumpter-beasts laden with spoil, they were quite helpless. 
They could be shot down by the archers, and would not stand 
for a moment when they saw their horses, “the Pharii wHbm 
they esteem above all other things,” struck by arrows from a 
distance ; for the Saracen, when not actually engaged in close 
combat, would do anything to save his horse from harm.^ 

The most noted instance of a victory of this kind was that 
won in 963 by Leo Phocas, brother of Nicephorus, over the 
hosts of SeYf-ed-dauleh ben Ilaindan, Emir of Aleppo. Though 
he had with him only the forces of his own theme of Charsiana,^ 
Leo captured or slew the whole of the Saracen army, recovered 
much plunder, liberated many thousands of Christian prisoners, 
and bore off in triumph the standard and the silver camp 
equipment of the emir. Mohammedan historians confess the 
greatness of the disaster, though they reduce the number of 
their slain to three or four thousand.^ SeYf-ed-dauleh himself 
escaped with three hundred men only, by climbing an almost 
impracticable precipice. His ruin is ascribed by Abulfeda to 
the fact that he had dared to return to Cilicia by the same pass, 
that of Maghar-Alcohl, by which he had entered into the Roman 
territory. It is interesting to find the very methods which Leo 
describes in 900 used sixty years after with perfect success — a 
sufficient proof that the emperor was not altogether undeserving 
of his name of “ the Wise,” 

Many other points of interest may be gathered from the 
chapters of Leo and of Nicephorus Phocas. Cold and rainy 
weather, we learn, was di.stasteful to the Oriental invader ; at 
times when it prevailed he did not display his ordinary firmness 
and daring, and could be attacked with great advantage. Much 
might also be done to check his progress by delivering a vigorous 
counter-attack into Cilicia ^or Northern Syria, the moment that 
the Saracen was reported to have pas.sed north into Caippadocia 

^ Leo, xviii. § 135. ® Nic. Phoc. Preface, § 15. 

“ Jemalcddin, p. 134; Abulfeda, ii. 469. 
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or Charsiana. On hearing of such a retaliatory expedition, the 
Moslems would often return home to defend their own borders.^ 
This destructive practice was very frequently adopted, and the 
sight of two enemies each ravaging the other’s territory with- 
out attempting to defend his own was only loo familiar to 
the inhabitants of the borderlands of Christianity and Islam, 
Incursions by sea supplemented the forays by land. “ When 
the Saracens of Cilicia have gone oF by the passes, to harry the 
coujity north of Taurus,” says Leo, ‘^the commander of the 
Cibyrrhaeot theme should immediately go on shipboard with all 
available forces, and ravage their coast. If. on the other hand, 
the Ciljcians have sailed off to attempt the shore districts of the 
Imperial provinces, the clissurarchs of Taurus can lay wajste the 
territories of Tarsus and Adana without daiigcr.” 

All through the tenth century the Saracens were growing le.ss 
and less formidable foes, owing to the gradual dropping off of 
the outlying provinces of the empire of the Abbassides, who by 
the end of the period were masters of little more than the 
Euphrates valley, and were dominated even in their own palace 
by their Turkish guards. The llyzantine realm, on the other 
hand, under the steady and careful ministers who served 
the Macedonian dynasty, was at its very strongest. I'or a 
hundred and fifty years after the accession of Basil I., the empire 
was always advancing eastward, and new themes were continu- 
ally being formed from the reconquered tcrniory. There is a 
great di(6rerence of tone between the language which Leo, writing 
about 900, and the author of the writing about 980, 

use concerning the Saracen enemy. To the former they are 
still the most formidable foes of the empire ; the latter opens 
his preface with the words: “To write a treatise on frontier 
operations may seem at the present day no longer very 
necessary, at least for the East, since Christ, the one true God, 
has in our day broken and blunted the power of the sons of 
Ishmael, and cut short their raiding. . . . But I write neverthe- 
less, thinking that my experience may be useful, because I was 
an eye-witness of the commencement of our successes and of 
the application of the principles which led to them. Through 
the use of these principles I have seen small armies accomplish 

1 The author of the Uapaipofi^ speaks of this device, quoting it a.s a good piece 
of counsel given by Leo, and gives as example an occasion when the siege of Misthca 
W8IS raised by means of a retaliatory raid against Adana (xx.). 
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great feats. What once, when the Saracens of the border were 
strong, seemed impossible to a whole Roman army, has been of 
late carried out by a single good general with the forces of a 
single theme. By the use of these principles I have seen a force, 
though too small to face the enemy in open fight, yet defeat 
his purpose, and preserve our borders unravaged. The system 
was first, as far as T know, utilised in modern times by Bardas 
Caesar,* who foiled the Saracens of the Tarsiot border not once 
but ten thousand times, and erected countless trophies over them. 
Constantine McleTnos, strategos for many years in Cappadocia, 
won magnificent successes by using these principles.^ But 
Nicephorus Phocas, that prince of immortal memory, accom- 
plished by their use feats that defy description and enumeration. 
He it was who bade me write down the system, for the use of 
future generations. And this I do with the more readiness 
because it can be applied not only to the eastern border, but to 
the western, as I (who have served most of my time on the 
latter) can state from my own experience.^’ 

By the end of the tenth century the Byzantines were habitu- 
ally taking the offensive against the Saracens, and, instead of 
seeing Cappadocia or Phrygia ravaged, were themselves pushing 
their incursions almost to the gates of Damascus and Bagdad. 
The conquest of Cilicia by Nicephorus Phocas was but the first 
of a series of advances which promised ultimately to restore to 
the empire the frontier that it had held in the days of Justinian. 
Antioch was conquered, the Emirs of Aleppo and Tripoli were 
made tributary, and kept in that position for sixty years. Even 
after the death of Basil II., the greatest soldier of the Eastern 
realm, the Imperial borders continued to advance eastward : 
Edessa was captured in 1032, and a new theme was established 
in Mesopotamia. The whole of Armenia was annexed in 1045, 
and Constantine ix. might have boasted that his provinces ex- 
tended farther to the East than those of any of his predecessors 
since Trajan. 

^ This, I suppose, was the unfortunate Burdas Caesar who was murdered by his 
nephew Michael ill. in 866. There had been some great victories in his day, 
notably that over Omar (see p. 210), and he is said to have devoted much attention 
lo military affairs, but it is surprising to find him given such a marked place by the’ 
author of the UapaSpofiTfi. Did his exploits inspire the sections on border warfare in 
Leo’s Tactica ? 

^ There were several good generals of this name. I suppose this to he the one 
who ruled Cappadocia about 960 A.D. 
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But at the moment when the East - Roman boundaries 
reached their largest extent, the new foe was at hand who was 
to deal the fatal blow from which the empire was never wholly 
to recover. The disastrous day of Manzikcrt (1071) is really 
the turning-point in the history of the great East -Roman 
realm. 



CHAPTER IV 


DECLINE OF THE BYZANTINE ARMY— IO7 1 - 1 204 

T hough the internal condition and administration of the 
empire had been steadily deteriorating since the death of 
Basil II. (1024), it cannot be said that its army showed any decline 
till the very day of Manzikert Indeed, as we have already seen, 
the Imperial frontier continued to advance down to the moment 
of that disaster, and the first advance of the Seljouks was met 
without wavering. For some years the Turks had no higher 
aim than to win booty by sudden inroads into Asia Minor. Of 
their raiding bands some were turned back, and some cut to 
pieces ; but their numbers were so great that the line of defence 
could not be held everywhere, and on different occasions Caesarea, 
Iconium, and Chonae fell into their hands. No lodgment, how- 
ever, was made in the empire, and the fact that the decisive 
battle was fought so far cast as Manzikert, in farther Armenia, 
hard by the Lake of Van, shows that the hold of the government 
on its frontier provinces was not yet shaken. 

The Seljouks of Alp Arslan were in tactics just like the Turks 
whom Leo the Wise had described a century and a half before. 
They only differed from the Patzinaks and other Western tribes 
of the same blood by their enormously superior numbers. No 
such formidable invasion had befallen the empire since the days 
of Leo the Isaurian, and to meet it there sat on the Byzantine 
throne a gallant hot-headed soldier with a doubtful title and 
many secret enemies. Romanus Diogenes had been lately raised 
to the purple by his marriage with Eudocia, the widow of 
.Constantine XI., and reigned as colleague and guardian of her 
young son Michael. He knew that he was envied and hated 
by many of his equals, who had aspired to fill the same place : 
hence he was nervously anxious to justify his elevation by 

military success, as his great predecessors, Nicephorus Phocas 

210 
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and John Zimisces, had done. He wa.s in the field for almost 
the whole of the three uneasy years for which he reigned (1068- 
71) ; and if energy and ceaseless movement could have driven off 
the Seljouks, he must have been successful. But he was a bad 
general, easily distracted from his aims, and too quick and rash 
in all his actions. 

In the spring of 1071 Romaiius collected a very large army, 
at least sixty thousand strong, and betook himself to the extreme 
eastern corner of his dominions, with the intention of meeting 
the Turks at the very frontier, and recovering the fortresses of 
Akhlat and*Manzikert, which had fallen into their hands. He 
had retaken the latter place, and the former was being besieged 
by a detached division of his army, when the main host of the 
Seljouks came upon the scene. It was a great horde of horse- 
archers, more than a hundred thousand strong, and full of confid- 
ence in its victorious Sultan. The tactics which Romanus should 
have employed were those laid down in Leo’s manual — to beware 
of ambushes and surprises, never to fight with uncovered flanks 
or rear, to use infantry as much as possible, and never to allow the 
army to get separated or broken up. Romanus violated all 
these precepts. His first brush with the enemy was a disaster 
on a small scale, caused by pure bcedlessness. When a* small 
body of Turkish cavalry came forward to reconnoitre the Imperial 
camp, it was furiously charged by a rash officer named Basilakes, 
who commanded the theme of Theodosiopoll-; : he drove it 
before him till he lost sight of his master, and fell into an ambush, 
where he and all his men were killed or captured. A division 
which Romanus sent to support them found nothing but the 
bodies of the slain. 

With this warning before him, the emperor should have acted 
with all caution : perhaps, indeed, he intended to do so till his 
rashness ran away with him. He drew up his host in front of 
his camp with great care. The right wing was composed of the 
cavalry from the easternmost themes — Cappadocia, Armeniacon, 
Charsiana, and the rest, under Alyattes, strategos of the Cap- 
padocian theme. The left wing, under Nicephorus Bryennius, 
was formed of the drafts of the European themes. In the centre 
was the emperor, with his guards and the regiments of the 
metropolitan provinces. A very strong rear line, composed of the 
mercenary cavalry (which included a regiment of Germans and 
also some Normans from Italy) and the levies of the nobles of 
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the eastern frontier,^ was placed under Andronicus Ducas, a 
kinsman of the late Emperor Constantine. He was unfortunately, 
though a good officer, a secret enemy of Romanus. 

Alp Arslan had been so moved by the news of the size and 
splendour of the army which was moving against him, that on 
the morning after the skirmish in which Basilakes had been 
captured, he sent an embass)^ offering peace on the terms of 
uti possidetis. He would withdraw and undertake to make no 
further invasions of the empire. Romanus was probably right in 
refusing to negotiate, for Turkish promises could not be trusted. 
He told the ambassadors that the first condition of peace must 
be that the Sultan should evacuate his camp, retire, and allow it 
to be occupied by the Imperial forces. Alp Arslan would not 
consent to sacrifice his prestige, and the armies were soon in 
collision. The Turks, after their usual manner, made no attempt 
to close, or to deliver a general attack on the Imperial host. 
Large bodies of horse-archers hovered about and plied their 
bows against various points of the line. The Byzantine cavalry 
made such reply as they could, but, their skirmishers being out- 
numbered, suffered severely in the interchange of arrows, and 
many horses were disabled. Both the emperor and his troops 
grew angry at the protraction of this long random fight, and in 
the afternoon Romanus gave orders for the whole line to advance. 
He was, however, sufficiently master of himself to see that the 
distances were observed, and that the reserv^e division kept its 
place accurately, so as to prevent any attack from the rear. For 
some hours the host drove the Turks before them, inflicting, how- 
ever, little loss, as the enemy refused to make a stand anywhere ; 
they even passed over the site of the Sultan’s camp, which had 
been evacuated and emptied of all its contents some hours before. 
As the dusk came on, Romanus halted : his men were tired and 
thirsty, and he had left his camp insufficiently garrisoned, so that 
he was anxious to return to it, lest it might be surprised in his 
absence. Accordingly, he gave orders to face about and retire. 
Then began the disasters of the day : the order to retreat was 
not executed with the same precision in all the divisions of the 
host ; those on the flanks received it late, did not understand 
its cause, and, when they wheekd about, did not keep their 
dressing with the centre. ‘ Gaps began to appear between several 

^ These are, I suppose, the iraLpoi and t 6 dpxovriKdv of which Bryennius speaks 
in his account of the battle. 
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of the corps. The Turks, according to their custom, commenced 
to close in again when the army commenced its retreat. They 
molested the retiring columns so much that Romanus at last 
gave orders to face about again and beat them off^ The whole 
front line carried out this order, but the reserve under Andronicus 
did not : out of deliberate malice, as most of the authorities allege, 
this treacherous commander refused to halt, and marched back 
rapidly to the camp, observing that the day was lost, and the 
emperor should fight out his own battle. To lose the rear line, 
and to be left without any protection against circling move- 
ments on the flanks, was fatal. I'he d'urks began to steal round 
the wings and to molest the fighting line from behind : they 
particularly concentrated attentitui on the light wang, which, 
trying to face both ways, fell into disorder in the twilight, and 
at last broke up and fled. The victors at once fell on the flank 
and rear of the centre, where the emperor made a gallant defence, 
charged repeatedly both to flank and rear, and held his own. 
But the European troops in the left wing had got divided from 
the centre, and, after fighting a .separate battle of their own, gave 
way, and were driven off the field. Thus left isolated, Romanus 
encouraged his men to stand their ground, and held out till 
dark, when the Turks broke into his column and made a dread- 
ful slaughter. The emperor’s own horse was killed beneath him ; 
he was wounded and taken prisoner, with many of his chief 
officers : the whole centre was cut to pieces, and not a man of it 
escaped. 

Thus Romanus Diogenes, like Crassus of old, paid the penalty 
for attacking a swarm of horse-archers in a open rolling country, 
where he had cover neither for his flanks nor for his rear. It is 
only fair to say that he wcJuld have in all probability brought 
home his army without any overwhelming loss but for the abomin- 
able misconduct of Andronicus Ducas. When encompassed by 
the Turks on the open plain, he was not nearly .so helpless as the 
Romans had been at Carrhae : his force, being all cavalry, was 
capable of fairly rapid movement, and a sufficiently large propor- 
tion of the men were armed with the bow to enable him to make 
some reply to the Turkish arrow.s. Still, by his inconsiderate 
pursuit of the enemy he had placed him.self in a radically false 
position : it is useless for heavy troops to pursue swarms of light 
horse, unless they are able to drive them against some obstacle 
a river or a defile, which prevents farther flight. In this case the 
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Turks could retire ad infinitum^ while the Byzantines, continually 
moving farther from their camp and their stores, were at last 
brought to a standstill by mere fatigue. Their retreat was bound 
to be dangerous ; that it was disastrous was the fault of Ducas, 
not of his master. We shall see in our chapter on the Crusades 
that the details of Manzikert show a striking similarity to those of 
several later battles in which the chivalry of the West had to 
face the same Turkish tactics. 

The empire had suffered other defeats as bloody as that of 
Manzikert, but none had such disastrous results. The captivity 
of Romanus Diogenes threw the nominal control of the realm 
into the hands of his ward, Michael Ducas, who, though he was 
only just reaching manhood, displayed the character of a pedant 
and a miser. His reign of seven years was one chaotic series of 
civil wars : half a dozen generals in corners of the empire 
assumed the purple ; and Romanus, after his delivery from prison, 
tried to reclaim his crown. Meanwhile, the Seljouks flooded the 
plateau of Asia Minor, almost unopposed by the remnants of the 
Imperial army, who were wholly taken up in the civil strife. No 
man of commanding talents arose to stem the tide, and ere long 
the horse-bowmen of Malekshah, the son of Alp Arslan, were seen 
by the Aigean and even by the Propontis. The Turkish invasion 
was a scourge far heavier than that of the Saracens. While the 
latter, when bent on permanent conquest, offered the tribute as 
alternative to the “ Koran or the sword,'' the Seljouks were mere 
savages who slew for the pleasure of slaying. They were bar- 
barous nomads, who had no use for towns or vineyards or arable 
land. They preferred a desert in which they could wander at 
large with their flocks and herds. Never, probably, even in the 
thick of the Teutonic invasions of the fifth century, was so much 
harm done in ten short years as in Asia Minor during the period 
1071-1081. By the end of the latter year the flourishing themes 
which had been for so long the core of the East- Roman realm 
had been reduced to mere wastes. Thirty years after Manzikert, 
when the armies of the Crusaders marched from Nicaea to 
Tarsus, right across the ancient heart of the empire, they nearly 
perished of starvation in a land of briars and ruins. 

It seemed for a time quite probable that the fall of Constan- 
tinople might put the cro’^n to. the misfortunes of the empire, for 
the would-be Caesars who were contending for the throne left 
the Seljouks alone. Both Michael VII. and his fo«, the usurper 
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Nicephorus Botaniates, actually bought the aid of Turkish 
auxiliaries by formally surrendering whole provinces. In 1080 
the barbarians even seized Nicaea, thus obtaining ^ footing on 
the Propontis, and almost within sight of the gates of the capital. 

In this chaos the old Byzantine army practically disappeared. 
The regiments which had fallen at Manzikert might in time 
have been replaced, had the Asiatic themes still remained in 
the hands of the empire. But within ten >*ear.s after the fall of 
Romdlius IV. those provinces had become desvjlatc wastes; the 
great recruiting-ground of the Imperial army had been destroyed, 
and the damage done was irreparable. whfdly had the army 
of the East been cut off, that in T07X Michael Diicas, by collecting 
all the scattered and disbanded survivors of the old corps from 
t^e Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and supplementing them with 
recruits, only obtained a division of ten thousand men, the so- 
called “ Immortals,” with whom the future emperor, Alexius 
Comnenus, made his first great campaign.^ Yet, only ten years 
before, the Asiatic provinces had shown twenty-one themes, or a 
standing army of at least a hundred and twenty thousand men. 

The European themes were, no doubt, not so thoroughly dis- 
organised ; we find some of their old corps surviving into the time 
of the Comneni. But even here great havoc was made by the 
ten years of endemic civil war, from 1071-1081, and by the revolts 
of the Servians and Bulgarians. 

After Manzikert, indeed, wc find foreign nicrcenaries always 
forming both a larger and a more important part of the Imperial 
host than in the flourishing days of the Macedonian dynasty. 
Franks, Lombards, Russians, Patzinaks, Turks, were enlisted in 
permanent corps, or hired from their princes as temporary 
auxiliaries. It is no longer the old Byzantine army which we 
find serving under Alexius Comnenus and his successors, but a 
mass of barbarian adventurers, such as the army of Justinian had 
been five hundred years before. The old tactics, however, still 
survived : the generals were the same if the troops were changed. 
A concrete Example may be quoted to show the old methods still 
prevailing. 

In A.D. 1079 Nicephorus Botaniates, who sat on a most 

1 ‘0 |9eMrt\«i)s Mixa^X rb ’Eyas <rrpdT€viJ.a &irau ijSv ^KXeXoiirbf, u»s OraxelpiOP 
rdp TofUfiKpfP yepdficpopf i^pbvTurt Chs olop tc crpAreufia HaracrTijaai vebXfKTOPf teal Bri 
Tipat Twp iK 'Afflat diaffrap^PTUP Kal ivl fii<r$(p dov\€v6vTU>p OupaKds r« 

ipibve irtd 0yp€obi iSidov, etc. etc. (Nic Bry. iv. § 4). 
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uneasy throne at Constantinople, sent against the rebel N icephorus 
Bryennius his general Alexius Comnenus, whom he had lately 
made ‘‘ Domestic of the Scholae,*’ i,e, commander of the Imperial 
Guard. Nearly all the European provinces had fallen away to 
Bryennius, and as Asia had been overrun by the Turks as far as 
Nicaea and the Propontis, the ruler of Constantinople was not 
able to put into the field so large an army as the insurgents. 

The armies, both wholly composed of cavalry, met at Calavryta, 
hard by the river Halmyrus. Comnenus, as the weaker of the two, 
waited to be attacked, and chose a position with a comparatively 
narrow front, apparently where a road crossed the slope of a hill : 
on the left of his position were some hollows, screened from the 
eyes of those approaching from the plain by a rise in the ground. 
Comnenus drew up his main body, composed of the “ Immortals ” 
whom Michael Ducas had organised, and a body of Frankish 
mercenaries, across the road. lie hid his left wing in the hollows, 
ordering them to keep wholly out of sight till the enemy should 
have passed them, and then to charge in upon Bryennius* right 
flank. His right wing, composed of garrison troops strengthened 
by a considerable force of Turkish mercenaries — all horse-archers 
— was placed under the command of Catacalon ; it was in 
military terminology “ refused,” and ordered to devote its whole 
attention to preventing the enemy from turning the flank of the 
main body. Thus, to use the technical terms of Leo’s Tactica^ 
Comnenus had or i'Tfpy.spuffraj on his left wing, and 

■TXa.yiopv'kaKBg on his right. 

Bryennius, on the other hand, came on with his host divided 
into three parallel columns. The right wing, five thousand 
strong, was led by his brother John, and contained the cavalry 
of the theme of Thessaly and the veteran remnants of the old 
army of Italy, which had long served under John Maniakes 
against the Normans and Saracens. The left wing, under 
Tarchaniotes, three thousand strong, was composed of Mace- 
donian and Thracian regiments. The centre, led by the usurper 
himself, was also formed from Macedonian and Thracian corps, 
strengthened by a picked body of up^ovTsg , — local nobles and their 
followers. But Bryennius intended to strike his chief blow with 
a body of Scythian (Patzinak) horse detached from his main 
army and moving a quarter of a mile to its left, with orders to 
turn the right of Alexius* line, — serving in fact, as Leo would 
have said, as i 9 ripx.ipd 6 Tett. 
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When the rebel army came level with the hollows where the 
Imperialist left was concealed, the hidden troops suddenly issued 
forth and charged John Bryennius in flank, while Comnenus 
and his main body rode down upon the usurper’s own central 
division. Both these attacks failed : John Bryennius wheeled to 
his right in time, and beat off the attack of the troops in ambush. 
Nicephorus Bryennius defeated the squadrons of the Immortals, 
and drove them off the field, wliile the Frankish mercenaries 
who formed the remainder of Comnenus’ centre were wholly 
encompassed by the rebels,^ and cut off from the j^ossibility of 
retreat. Meanwhile, on the extreme right of the Imperialist 
army, the garrison troops under Cat.'icalon had been charged 
and routed by Bryennius’ flanking force of Pat/.inak horse. 
The victorious barbarians went off in wild pursuit of the 
fugitives, and seem t(j have overlooked the other corps on the 
Imperialist right, the Turkish auxiliaries, who found themselves 
left without an enemy in sight.‘^ When the Patzinaks returned, 
they began plundering their own employer’s camf), instead of form- 
ing up to aid him in an engagement as yet b)' no means ended. 

Alexius Comnenus had extricated himself with difficulty 
from the melde in the centre, and retired over the brow of the 
hill, where he at once halted and began endeavouring to rally 
his broken troops. During the combat he had charged into the 
personal escort of the usurper, and had chanced to come upon 
the squires who led the second cliargcr of l'>!v^.nnius, adorned 
with purple housings and a gold frontlet, and carried the two 
swords of state which were alwa}'s borne on each side of an 
emperor. Alexius and those with him had the fortune not only 
to capture these insignia, but to cut their way out of the tumult 
without losing them. Displaying the horse and the swords to 
his routed troopers, Alexius proclaimed that he had slain 
Bryennius. Encouraged by this fiction, a considerable body 
formed up around him, and at the same time the Turks from 
the left wing came up and placed themselves at his disposition. 

Without delay Comnenus determined to attempt a second 

^ I suppose by the wheeling in of Tarchaniotes’ men, who must have outflanked 
Comnenus* line considerably to the right, as the army of Bryennius was stronger by 
far than that of the Imperialists. 

* Probably the Patzinaks charged the extreme right corps, and so did not come 
into contact with the one which lay nearer the Imperialist centre. Or possibly, as 
one account of the fight might imply, the Turks were only just arriving on the field 
when Catacalon was routed. 
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attack. He placed two bodies of the rallied troopers under 
cover to right and left, and with part of the Turks and the 
** Immortals” came down the hill again towards the site of the 
first engagement. The victorious rebels were in some disorder: 
many had dismounted to plunder the slain, and with them were 
mixed their camp-followers, now fleeing from the Patzinak 
marauders, who were beginning to plunder the tents. Bryennius 
himself and the centre division were surrounding the Franks of 
the Imperialist army, who, when they had been cut off, had 
dismounted, and offered to surrender. The commanders of 
these mercenaries were standing on foot before Bryennius and 
doing homage to him just as Alexius came down the hill for his 
second charge. 

Though much surprised by the return of the enemy to the 
fight, Bryennius and his men came boldly forward. Alexius 
set his Turks to skirmish, and bade them empty their arrows 
into the disordered rebels before he made any endeavour to 
close ; he wished to fight a cautious battle, avoiding any general 
charge. As the enemy advanced, he retired before them slowly 
till he had reached the point far up the hill where he had left his 
ambush. When he saw the flanks of Bryennius exposed to the 
lateral attack, he halted, feced to the front, and charged. At the 
same time the concealed troops, dashing out “ like a swarm of 
wasps,” attacked the rebels on both flanks. Already much 
disordered, and with hundreds of horses disabled by the Turkish 
arrows, the squadrons of Bryennius could not face the charge, 
but broke and fled. The rebel chief himself, with a small body 
of devoted followers, refused to give ground, fought to the last, 
and was finally dragged from his charger and taken prisoner.^ 

The battle of Calavryta was fought in the time of the 
Byzantine decadence which set in after Manzikert : there were 
many raw troops in both armies, ^ and a large proportion of 
foreign auxiliaries not drilled or disciplined after the traditional 
methods of the Imperial army. Nevertheless, the incidents of 
the fight show the main characteristics of the system which 

' Most of the details of this interesting fight came from Anna Comnena, who has, 
for a lady, a very fair grasp of things military. No doubt she accurately put down her 
father’s account of his doings, and we are really reading Alexius’ versions of his fight. 
Deducting the Homeric diction and the far too hairbreadth ’scapes of the narrator, 
they are very favourable specimens of Byrantine military annals. 

® Alexius complained that the majority of the Immortals were recruits rc xal 
irpiJIyriu iffiiMipot Kal ddpara. 
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prevailed during the better days of the empire. Both generals 
endeavour to win by flank attacks, Bryennius by an open one, 
Comnenus by a sudden sally from an ambush. The horse- 
bowmen — Turks on one side, Patzinaks on the other — are used 
to prepare the way for the general charge. The troops have 
enough discipline to rally around their unbroken reserve and 
return to the charge within a very short time. Anna Comnena 
most unfortunately forgets to tell us whether the corps fought, 
according to the old rule, in a double line, with cursores and 
defensores properly divided, and with a reserve. Nor does her 
spouse, Nicephorus Bryenniu.s, whose account tallies almo.st 
exactly with hers, give us any more help on this point, though 
he is careful to compliment his grandfather and namesake, the 
usurper, on his military reputation. 

The numerous contemporar}' chronicles which describe the 
reigns of the three able Comneni, Alexius, John, and Manuel 
(1071— 1 1 8o), show us that the old military organisation based 
on the themes was never again restored. For the future the 
Imperial army was a very haphazard and heterogeneous body. 
When the western third of Asia Minor was reconquered by 
Alexius and John, it was not divided up again into army-corps 
districts. The Comneni, indeed, were centralisers, and preferred 
to manage affairs from headquarters rather than to trust their 
forces to the strategi of the themes. They preferred to raise 
bodies of troops for general service rather than to localise the 
corps. A dangerous proportion of the army was for the future 
composed of foreign mercenaries : the earlier emperors had 
enlisted Franks, Russians, and other aliens in considerable 
numbers, but they had never made them the most important 
part of the host. They had always been outweighed by the 
regular cavalry of the themes. The Comneni, however, found 
native troops hard to raise, now that the old Asiatic recruiting- 
ground was gone, and they had also learned, from their contact 
with the Normans of Robert Guiscard and with the knights of 
the first Crusade, a great respect for Western valour. Frankish 
adventurers were easy to enlist, they were less likely to rebel in 
favour of pretenders than the native soldiery, and they had 
proved at Dyrrhachium and many other fields that, nrian for 
man, they could ride down the East-Roman troopers. Hence 
Alexius I. and his descendants enlisted as many Western 
mercenaries as they could get together. Nor was this all : the 

15 
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FrtlHkis #ere not suited for light cavaliy fierce, but the Turks, 
Patiiiliiks, and Ciiittins excelled in ft, Td ^uji^lfemdnt the 
Western spear the Comneni called W the Easterri bow. 
Thousands 6F horse-archers hired from the notriad tribbs rode 
ih their hosts. The native corps began to take qilit'e a Sbtondary 
place they felt it, and resented it. tn proportion as they Vvere 
despised, they grew lesS confident in themselvtes, less efficient, 
and less daring. 

The Comneni achieved many splendid feats of arms at the 
head of their mercenary bands. They reconquered half Asia 
Minor from the Seljouks, subdued the Franks of Antioch, and 
routed the Magyars beyond the Danube. But they never built 
up a real national army. When the strong hand of Mahuel was 
removed, and the wretched Angeli sat upon the Imperial throne 
(1185—1204), the military machinery of the etrtpire went to 
wrack and ruin. The weak and thriftless emperors Isaac II. 
and Alexius iir. were neither able to find money to pay their 
troops nor to maintain their discipline. A state which relies for 
its defence on foreign mercenaries is ruined when it allows them 
to grow disorderly and inefficient : in times of stress they mutiny 
instead of fighting. Such was the fate of the empire in 1204: 
when the Franks were actually breaking into the city, the 
defenders struck for higher pay and refused to charge. The 
city fell, and the old Byzantine military organisation passed 
away. 

^ There seems to have been some revival uf local native forces during the 
existence of the empire of Nicoea (1204-61). We hear of militia in Bithynia under 
Lascaris and Vatatzes, and their disbandment by Michael Palaeologus is said to 
have been one of the causes of the successful advance of the Oltomah Turks 
(Pachymeres, i. 129), 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

B y the end of the eleventh century the supremacy of the 
mailed horseman was firmly established all over Western 
and Central Europe. In many countries infantry had practically 
disappeared as a force that counted for anything in the day of 
battle; in all it had ceased to be the more important arm. 
Only in nations of the remoter North and East — the Irish, 
Scandinavians, and Slavs — did it still preserve its ancient 
importance. 

The three enemies who had threatened Christendom in the 
ninth and tenth centuries had now been beaten off. The 
Magyars had been pushed back to the line of the Leitha ; they 
were now converted, and had become members of the common- 
wealth of Christian Europe. Instead of forming an impassable 
barrier between Germany and Constantinople, they now offered 
a free line of communication down the Danube. The Moors 
had been driven out of Sicily and Sardinia — instead of plaguing 
Italy with their inroads, they were now busy in defending their 
own African shore from the raids of the Genoese, Pisans, and 
Normans, It seemed for a time as if the last-named of these 
three maritime powers would actually effect a lodgment south 
of the Mediterranean.^ In Spain, too, the balance had turned 
definitely in favour of the Christians ; Toledo had fallen in 
10S5, and with its fall had ended the Moorish domination in 
th^ central parts of the Iberian peninsula. 

Lastly, the third and most formidable of the enemies of 
Christendom had at last begun to slacken in their assaults. 

1 The landmarks in the history of the struggle of the Italians and the Moors we 
the expuldon of the latter from Sardinia in 1016 and from Sicily in 1060-91, the raids 
on Bona and El-Mahadieh in 1064 and 1087. The last Moorish attacks on Italy had 
only ceased early in the century, Pisa having been sacked in loii. 
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Scandinavia was now converted ; the fiercest of its Viking ^ 
hordes had found new homes for themselves in England, 
Normandy, and Ireland, and were no longer seeking whom 
they might devour. Harold Hardrada’s raid of 1066, the last 
of the great assaults of the Norsemen on their neighbours of 
the South, had ended in utter defeat and disaster. Sweyn the 
Dane, a few years later, had failed to make the least impression 
on the new Norman kingdopn of England. The peoples of the 
North were just about to sink into the comparative obscurity 
which covers them during the later half of the Middle Ages. 

Free from external dangers for the first time since the days 
of CJjiarles ^e Great, the European nations were themselves 
able to think of taking the offensive. Thp t\vp all-iniportai|t 
clata which gove^-necl their enterprises, were, firstly, ^hat a frpe 
land ^oute down the Danube to the bord^fs of the hlyzantii^e 
Empire had become available since the conversion of thp 
Magyars; secondly, that the Italian states of Venice, Genpa, 
and Visa, had lately developed war-navies strong enough tp 
guarantee a free passage for expeditions aiming at the Levant* 
Down to the year 1000 the only naval ppwe^s in the Medi- 
tprranean had been the Byzantines and the IVfoslerns. The 
whole fape of affairs was changed by the appearance of the 
Italian repiihlics as a third party in the strife for supremacy 

at sjpa* 

Even before the preaching of the first Crusade there were 
signs that Western Christendom was about to bestir itself and 
take the offensive. The steady advance of the Germans against 
the Slavs pf the East, the attacks of the Genoese and tfie 
Sicilian Normans on Africa, were signs of the coming mpY^^meut* 
But no one could have foreseen the shape which the advance of 
European nations was to take. Swayed by a suddefi 
rellgtpus impulse, they threw themselves upon the Lpyant, an 4 
the long struggle for the dominion of the Eastern, 
^efi[lt)^rra;nean which was not to end till the fall of Acre in 
1291} 

V^ith the causes of the Crusades wc are npt cpnpern ^4 J 
are religious, social, or commercial aspect!? qht pro^inpe^ 
It is with their military side alone that we have to deal-*-a 

4 « 

' ® -TO Wf W W npf. ftW MR 

the VesfiM^s Cyprus Offte tJW 
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subject sufficiently yast apd varied fill many yplmpes if 
we had 3pace to descend into detail 

Stated broadly, the problem which was started ip 1096, and 
lasted till 1291, was whether feudal Europe, with the military 
customs and organisation whose development we have been 
tracing, would prove strong enough to a permanent 

lodgment in the East, or perchance to make good the whole of 
the ancient lo^sp? which Christendom had suffered at thp hand 9 
of the Saracen and 'furk from the days of fieraclips tp those of 
Romanus piqgenes. 

The st^te of the Moslem powers of the Eevant in iog6 was 
on the whole favourable for the assailants who were aUpUt to 
throw themselves upon Syria and Asia Minor. It had seemed 
in the early days of the Turkish invasioi', and soon after the 
fatal day of Manzikert, that a single great empire might establish 
itself in Western Asia under the house of Alp Arslan. But no 
such result had followed the conquests f<f the Scljoiiks. At the 
moment when the first Crusaders cros.scd the Bosphorus, the 
Sultanate of Roum had separated itself from the main body of 
the Turkish Empire, petty prince, governed Aleppo, Antioch, 
Damascus, and Mesopotamia, and the Fatimite sovereigns of 
Egypt were still clinging to the southern parts of Palestine. 
The political situation was most fax curable for the assailants; 
a few years earlier they would have found their task far harder, 
and the heroic courage which habitually s^i^ 1 them from the 
consequences of their incredible lack of strategy and discipline 
might have failed to accompli.sh the contjuest of Western Syria. 
Fighting against jealous and divided enemies, they only just 
succeeded in conquering Jerusalem and Antioch. Opposed by 
a single monarch wielding all the resources of Asia Minor and 
the Levant, they would probably have failed on the thieshold, 
and never have seen the Taurus or the Orontes. 

The first crusading armies displayed all the faults of the feudal 
host in their highest development. They were led by no single 
chief of a rank sufficient to command the obedience of his com- 
panions. Neither emperor nor king took the cross, and the crowd 
of counts and dukes, vassals of different suzerains, had no single 
leader to whom obedience was due. If a mediaeval king found 
it a hard matter to rulfe his own feudal levies, and could never 
count on unquestioning obedience from his barons, what sort of 
discipline or subordination could be expected from a host drawn 
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together from all the ends of Europe? It is perhaps more 
astonishing that the Crusaders accomplished anything, than 
that they did not accomplish more than their actual achieve- 
ments. When we realise the nature of the numerous and unruly 
council of war which directed the army that took Jerusalem, we 
are only surprised that it did not meet with more disasters and 
fewer successes. Yet this host was superior to most of the other 
crusading expeditions in the efficiency of its fighting men, the 
high character of its leaders, and the care that had been devoted 
to its organisation. To understand the general aspect of the 
crusading armies, we must remember all the unfortunate hordes 
that perished obscurely in the uplands of Asia Minor and left 
no trace behind. 



CHAPTER II 

THE GRAND STRATEGY OF THE CRUSADES 

L ooked at from the most general point of view, the 
Crusades, as a whole, may be said to have had two main 
objects. The first was to relieve the pressure of the Turks on 
Constantinople, which had been so dangerous ever since the day 
of Manzikert- The second was to contiucr the H oly Land and 
restore its shrines to the custody of Christendom. Both of these 
purposes were to a certain extent accomplished : the Turkish 
frontier in Asia Minor was thrust back many scores of miles, and 
nearly two centuries elapsed before the Seljouk Sultans were 
able to recover their lost ground. Jerusalem was stormed, and 
for ninety years remained in the hands of the Franks. But 
these ends were achieved in the most wasteful manner, by the 
most blundering methods, and at the maximum cost of life and 
material. 

One of the main causes of the disasters of all the crusading 
armies was a complete lack of geographical knowledge. A 
cursorj’^ glance at the itineraries of the various expeditions 
shows that the majority of them were chosen on the most 
unhappy principles, and were bound to lead those who adopted 
them into grave peril, if not to utter destruction. We must not 
blame the men of the eleventh and twelfth centuries overmuch 
for their errors : to a great extent they were inevitable in face 
of their utter want of geographical information concerning the 
countries of the Levant. Any misdirection was possible in days 
when the whole available stock of information in the West con- 
sisted of garbled fragments of the ancient Roman geographers, 
reinforced by a certain amount of oral information gathered 
from merchants and pilgrims. The Franks could hardly be 
expected to have any knowledge concerning the Eastern waters ; 
the Byzantines and Saracens had for many centuries divided 

283 
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the control of the seas beyond Sicily, and the navies of the 
Italian republics were but just beginning to trespass on thetn : 
beyond Constantinople there was no accurate knowledge avail- 
able. The land routes were even more uncertain than those of 
the sea. The road to the Bosphorus across Hungary and 
Servia had only become practicable after the conversion of the 
Magyars to Christianity (1000-61).^ It had not yet been adopted 
as a channel for commerce or a route for pilgrimages. Beyond 
Constantinople there was only such information to be obtained 
as the Greeks- could give. This information was not always 
honestly purveyed : the Byzantine emperors had purposes of 
their own to serve, and often sent the pilgrim hosts on itineraries 
which suited themselves rather than those which were besjt 
adapted for the purposes which the Franks had in view. VVC 
need not believe the constant complaints of the Western 
chroniclers that the Comneni deliberately guided the pilgrims to 
destruction, out of jealousy and treachery. But Alexius and 
Manuel, if not John, were quite capable of serving their own 
ends by despatching the invaders of Asia Minor on routes whic^ 
were not the best available. When the Crusaders had gone on 
their way and beaten off the Turks, the emperor followed behind, 
somewhat after the manner of the jackal, and seized what he 
could. The recovery of Lydia and Mysia was undoubtedly du^ 
to the first Crusade, and that of Norihern Thrygia and Galatia 
to the Crusade of i jot. 

- It is only fair, however, to notice that in the case wher^ ^e- 
liberat^ misdirection by the Greeks seems on the f^ce of thin^j^ 
most prpbable, a deeper inquiry shows that the Crqsaders 
selves were to blame. When, in iioi, Raymond of Touloq§^ 
and the Lombardy marched by the incredibly round -abclUt 
way pf Ancyra-Gangra-Amasia, we might have suspected that 
A,le??iU 5 had recommended it to them in order that he Wgjlt 
fpllow in their rear and reocgqpy Galatia, as indeed he di<i. 
Bvit t^pth Raymond d’Agiles on the side of the Franks, 

Ann^ (^omnena on that of the Byzantines, assert that the 
happy choice was made by the Crusaders themselves. 
add^ that her father pointed out to them the madpess of 
attempt; tP mafch on Bagdad through the mountains pi* ^ 

aqd that they utterly refused to listen to him. It not 

b King Stephen pl^cd Hungary under the papal supremacy in ^oop. Sut thc 

pagan rising lyas not put down till lo^;, in the reign pf King je. 
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f^^lt ifi ^fter recoveriog Apcyr^ for the empire, they were starved 
a«fd harassed \u the trackless lands beyond the Hjilys, so 
that only a few tbonsands qf them finally struggled back to 
Sinope. It must also be remembered that the Byzantines them^ 
selves, though they had all the old Roman road-books, and 
elaborate data for the distances in their own lost “ themes ” in 
A§ia Minor, -were not able to give accurate information concernr 
ing the present condition of the land. The Turks had wrought 
so much damage in the last twenty years, burning towns, filling 
up cisterns, and extirpating the population of whole districts, 
that the old information concerning the interior had no longer 
its full value. Routes easy and practicable before 1070 were 
broken and desolate by 1097. The many perils which the 
Comneni suffered in their own campaigns in inner Asia Minor 
are sufficient proof that their information as to the land was no 
longer reliable. 

It would be unfair, therefore, to attribute to wilful misdirection 
on the part of the Greeks the whole of the misadventures of the 
Crusaders in Asia Minor. The larger part of their troubles were 
of their own creation, and came from carelessness, presumption, 
improvidence, and selfishness. Even when put upon the right 
road, they were apt to go astray from blind conceit or want of 
discipline. This comes out most clearly from the fact that 
many crusading expeditions miscarried in Hungary or the 
Slavonic lands just to the south of the Danube, before they ever 
reached Constantinople. For an elaborate example of a wrong- 
headed choice of route, nothing can be more striking than that 
which Raymond of Toulouse and the Provencals selected in 
1096. Ip all South-Eastern Europe there is no district more 
destitute of roads and more inhospitable than the Iliyriau coast- 
line. But Raymond chose to march from Istria to Purazzo 
through the stony valleys and pathless hills of Palmatia, 
Mqntepegro, and Northern Albania, among the wild Croats and 
M^rtachians. It is surprising that he was able to bring half his 
fpllpwing tq Durazzo : he must have failed altogether had not his 
expedition been by far the best equipped and the most carefully 
prqvisionqd of all those which set out for the first Crusade. 

For the pilgrimage to Syria there were two great alternatives 
opeurr-the tod vpyage by Constantinople and the sea voyage 
direct tq the Levant The latter was in every way preferable 
when qnee the aea routes had been surveyed. But at the time 
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of the first Crusade it was practically unknown: only the 
adventurous sailors of Venice, Pisa, and Genoa attempted it: 
the French, Burgundians, Provencals, Germans, and Lombards 
all preferred the longer road by Constantinople. Even in later 
times the landsmen’s horror of the water drove a majority of the 
Crusaders to shun the voyage by sea : all the greater chiefs of 
the second Crusade, and Frederic Barbarossa among the leaders 
of the third, persisted in taking the land route. The first great 
expeditions made by sea by any save the Italian powers were 
those of Philip Augustus and Richard of England in 1 190* But 
from that time onward the advantages of the direct voyage to 
Palestine seem to have been recognised, and all the later 
Crusaders preferred it. It was obviously better to arrive fresh 
and unwearied at Acre or Tyre, rather than to run the thousand 
risks from Hungarian, Greek, and Turk which threatened all 
who marched by land. 

(A) The Land Routes through Asia Minor. 

Since, however, the majority of the early Crusaders were 
unaware of the superiority of the sea route, and chose to make 
Constantinople their basis for the march on Jerusalem, we must 
begin by pointing out the strategical aspects of their under- 
taking. In 1097 almost the whole of Asia Minor was in the 
hands of the Seljouks: the Emperor Alexius held little more 
than Chalcedon, Nicomedia, the Mysian coast-region, and a few 
isolated towns on the Black Sea, like Sinope and Trebizond. 
The Turks were established on the Sea of Marmora: they had 
chosen Nicjea, only twenty-five miles from its shore, as their 
capital. All the inland plateau of Asia Minor was in their 
hands, and all the coast-line also, save the few Byzantine sea- 
ports and a patch or two in Cilicia, where Armenian mountain- 
chiefs maintained a precarious independence. 

If Alexius Comnenus had been able to direct the crusading 
army at his own good pleasure, he would have used it to clear 
Bithynia, Lydia, and Phrygia of the Seljouks. If the Franks, 
on the other hand, had tKien entirely their own masters, they 
would have marched straight across Asia Minor to the Cilician 
gates, and made Antioch their first halting-place. But ^ince 
neither party could disregard the wishes of the other, a kind of 
compromise was concluded : the Crusaders took Nicaea for 
Alexius, and then went on their way. The reduction of tho 
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Turkish capital was of inestimable advantage to the emperor: 
Constantinople could breathe freely when the Seljouks were dis- 
lodged from the stronghold almost in sight of its walls which 
they had been holding for the last fifteen years. With this 
Alexius had to be content for the present. Murmuring bitterly 
that they had been restrained from plundering and occupying the 
city, the Crusaders moved forward into Phrygia. The route 
across Asia Minor which they adopted was, except in some small 
details, the right one. Their successors in later years would have 
been wise if they had always adhered to it. 

The great peninsula consists of a high central plateau sur- 
rounded by a number of small coast-plains. For tho.se who wish 
to march from west to east there is no good road either along 
the Euxine shore or the shore of the Sea of Cyprus. On the 
north the mountains of Paphlagonia and Pontus, on the south 
those of Lycia and Isauria, come down to the water’s edge at 
many points, and cut the practicable route in so many places, 
that it is for all intents and purposes impassable for an army. 
No traveller in his senses would attempt to use the coast-roads. 
The inland roads, one of which he must choose, are practically 
three in number. Tw'o of them suit those who start from Nicaea, 
the third those whose base is Sardis, Miletus, or h)j)hesus. Phis 
last was not available for the Crusaders of 1097; t^^ey had no 
wish to make the long detour along the .^gean, through Mysia 
and Lydia, which would have brought them l(> Sardis or any of 
the other suitable starting-points for the march to Philadelphia- 
Philomelium-Iconium-Tarsus. There remained for their choice 
the two other routes, one of which passes north, one south, of the 
great Salt Lake of Tatta (the Tuz Gol of the Turks) and the little- 
known region of the Axylon ^ which lies around it. The southern 
route is that which they chose : it runs by Dorylseum, Philo- 
melium, Iconium, and Heraclea-Cybistra to the Cilician gates.^ 
The northern and the longer way leads to the same pass by 


^ Mr. Hogarth informs me that the Axylon does not deserve its well-known 
reputation for liirrenness and desolation. 

* Why Godfrey of Bouillon and the larger half of the crusading host diverged from 
the obvious route by Heraclea, the Cilician gates, and Tarsus, and only .sent Baldwin 
and Tancred upon it, it is hard to discover. But they undoubtedly took the extra- 
ordinary and circuitous road by Nigdeh, Csesarea-Mazaca, Coxon (Cucusus-Goeksun), 
and Marash, and suffered severely from privations in the Anti-Taurus while crossing 
the Doloman Dagh, between Coxon and Marash. Probably they were attracted by the 
friendly Armenian population of Eastern Cappadocia. 
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TatiSttml, Ancyra, Csesarea-Ma^aca, ind Tj^tia. BcAh ■^te 
|b6d Rortiart foads, and had bfeeH kept ih order bytlid 
fibwn to the disafeth^tlfe ytsit 1071. Mow, howrivir, the 14 hd laV 
ctesolatei bridged Were broken, cistetns leth^ty, atid fot* riiafiy 
fetaj^eS the \Vhole {Population had befen slafh or driven off bjr the 
Seljbllks. There were no in^uperdble Natural otetadefe bh-felthfer 
toad: the two perils to the Crusader^ were starvation and the 
chance bf being wearied out and brought to a stand tVohi ex- 
haustion by the incessant attacks of the Turkish horse-archers. 
More fortunate than any of their successors, the hosts of Godfrey 
and Bohemund opened their march by inflicting a crushing defeat 
bn the enemy, who was so utterly awed that he held off, ‘and did 
not venture to harass the marching columns for many weeks. 
They moved by Philomelium, Antioch-in-Pisidia, and Iconium, 
with no let or hindrance. It was not till they reached Heraclea- 
Cybistra that they again met the Turks in arms, and then they de- 
feated them with case. Though unmolested by the Seljouks, the 
Franks suffered dreadfully from want of stores and foiage. This 
was unavoidable in a desolate land, for the Western armies of that 
age had no proper conception of commissariat arrangements: 
they depended mainly on the districts they passed through ; and 
if the countryside was barren, they were bound to suffer. The 
trouble was made far worse by the long and useless train of 
non-combatants of both sexes which the crusading host dtagged 
behind it. If they had endured many privations in Christian 
regions like Hungary and Bulgaria, it was obvious that the 
passage through Asia Minor was bound to be accompanied by 
terrible loss of life. Nevertheless, the greater part of the host 
struggled through, some to Marash, others to Tarsus, where thtey 
cotild rest and recruit themselves for a space among the friehdly 
Armenian population of Cilicia. 

On the whole, therefore, the passage of the first Crusaders 
through Asia Minor may be described as fairly successful when 
their difficulties are taken into consideration. Far otherwise was 
it With their successors of iioi. The miscellaneous band's under 
Sweyn the Norseman, Archbishop Anselm of Milan, William of 
Pbtetiers, Stephen of Blois^ and Eudes of Burgundy, all fared far 
Worse. Some wete whblly destroyed, others were turned back 
with the loss of nine-tenths olf their numbers ; of the remairider a 
few Stragglers only succeeded in pushing their way to Tarsus and 
Antioch. The causes of their disasters are sufficiently bbvlOtiS ; 
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ffifey ihttWed c^n Ife^i dtecipline than thei^ predfecessots, al^d 
thdy hka f6i4iiea i wholly cbhceiitiori ttf the ca^ihes^bf 

thWr taifek ftdm the cotliparative immiihAy eVijoyed by ^Godfrey 
tittd Boheithtihd^i atmy during it6 piassi'ge. They were $0 jiliffed 

With the idea 6f their own invincibility that thtey decldifed 
Ifreir initentibn of ‘‘ crossing the ittountains of Paphlagonia abd 
forcing thejr way into Khobassan, in order to besiege and take 
ftiagdad/*^ It was in pursuit of this mad design that the thajority 
of theiir host stirted off on the route AncjTa-Gangra- Amasia, 
Which, if they had been able to purSue it to the end, could only 
have stranded them in the mountains of Armenia. After a 
terrible march among the highlands of Pontus,^ where the foot- 
soldiery died by thousands of weariness and starvation, and the 
cavalry were almost entirely dismounted, the Lombards and Pro- 
veiti^als Were brought to a standstill by the army of Mohammed 
ibh Danishmend, Plmir of Cappadocia, whose light troops hovered 
around them day after day, cutting off their stragglers and for- 
aging parties. When the Turks thought the Crusaders sufficient!}" 
exhausted to fall an easy prey, they offered them battle at a 
place ndmed Maresh (or Marsivari), somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Amasia. The combat was indecisive, but on the follow- 
ing night Raymond of Toulouse, the man of greatest note in the 
host, fled away by stealth and deserted his comrades. Others 
hasted to follow his example, and, in the disorderly retreat which 
then set in, Danishmend cut the whole army to pieces, with the 
exception of a few thousands who succeeded in distancing their 
pursuers and finding shelter in the Greek fortress of Sinope. 

Meahwhiie, the smaller division of this band of Crusaders, 
Who had refused to take the unwise route along the northern 
edge ‘of the plateau of Asia Minor, had been reinforced by 
WiHia'rii Cohnt of Nevers and a large band of French pilgrims. 
They then marched fifteen thousand strong** by the long but not 
irratiohli liri'e of Ancyra-Iconium-^Heraclea. All the way 
from Icohium to Heraclea they were encompassed by the hordes 
of danishmend and Kilidj-Airslan, fVesh from their victory over 
the Lombards at Maresh. Harassed incessantly, day and night, 


^Albert of Aix, viii.' p. 7. Cf. the identical statement in Anna Comnena, 

get !6rom A^ha only the fact that they hid crossed the Halys ; the Frankish 
chroniclers fhought were still in ** Flagania,** t.e. Faphlagonia. 

* Albert of Aix, viii* p. 29. 
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by the enemy, and suffering horribly from thirst, they were 
reduced to the most pitiable condition when they reached Heraclea 
and had the passes of the Taurus in sight Then the Turks, 
fearing that their prey was about to escape them, closed in and 
offered battle. In a long straggling fight between the city and 
the foot of the Taurus the Christian army was gradually broken 
up and shot down in detail. Seven hundred knights, who at last 
abandoned their unhappy foot-soldiery ^ and took ’to the hills, 
got off in safety over one of the minor passes of the Taurus, and 
reached Germanicopolis in Cilicia, where they took shelter with 
the Byzantine garrison. William of N evers himself finally reached 
the same spot with only six companions. The rest of the fifteen 
thousand Franks had been slain ; the Parthian tactics of the 
Turks had not been frustrated by any such happy chance as that 
which saved Bohemund and Robert of Normandy at Dorylaeum.® 

A very similar fate befell a large body of Aquitanian 
Crusaders, led by their duke, William of Poictiers, who had started 
shortly after the departure of the Count of Nevers from Constanti- 
nople. This host, a much larger one than either of those which 
preceded it, followed the same route as Godfrey and Bohemund 
had taken four years before. They had little trouble from the 
Turks till they reached Iconium, and were successful in taking 
and pillaging the towns of Philomelium and Salabria.® But at 
Iconium their provisions gave out, and they learned of the 
destruction of the army of the Count of Nevers. Nevertheless, 
they resolved to press forward, and soon found themselves beset 
by Kilidj-Arslan and Danishmend. Their immunity from attack 
hitherto had only been secured by the fact that the division of 
Nevers was eight days ahead of them, and had attracted all the at- 
tention of the Seljouks. The fifty-five miles between Iconium and 
Heraclea proved as fatal to the Aquitanians as it had been to 
their predecessors. The want of water was their ruin,^ and when 
they approached the river near Heraclea they broke their order 
and pushed forward without any thought save that of slaking 
their thirst. Some were across the stream, some on its banks, 
some still straggling up from the rear, when the Turks closed in 

^ Albert of Aix, viii. 30. 

® See the account of this battle on pp. 271-274. 

* This place, not far from the great Tuz Gol laJce, must have been taken by an 
expedition sent out from Iconium, as it does not lie on the itinerary Nicaea-Iconium. 

' * Robert the Monk, book hi., tells us how Godfrey of Bouillon avoided this danger 
by taking water with him. 
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from all sides and began pouring in their arrows. The Crusaders 
were too scattered to form a line of battle or oppose any regular 
resistance. After a certain amount of fighting, those who were 
not utterly surrounded, or who could cut their way through the 
enemy, turned their faces towards the Taurus, and fled as best 
they might. Most of the leaders and a certain number of the 
mounted men were able to reach the hills, and straggled into 
Tarsus in small parties. The wretched infantry, as was always 
the case in these unhappy battles of i loi, were wholly destroy^. 

When the wrecks of the hosts of the Lombards, the Count of 
Nevers, and William of Poictiers, had finally gathered themselves 
together at Antioch in the spring of 1102, they only amounted 
to ten thousand men. This small force marched along the 
Syrian coast and took Tortosa. No other profit came to 
Christendom from the waste of three armies, which are said to 
have amounted at their setting forth to more than two hundred 
thousand men. Their failure, as it is easy to see, came from 
three causes : in the case of the Lombards from an impossible 
itinerary ; in that of the Counts of Nevers and Poictiers from their 
absolute ignorance of Turkish methods of warfare and their 
insufficient supply of provisions and water. The route taken by 
the two counts was the best available, and no blame can be 
laid upon the chiefs for adopting it. But they were almost doomed 
to failure from the first by the number of useless mouths which 
they took with them. A heavy train and a multitude of non- 
combatants made the army slow, when speed was necessary to 
prevent the food running out and to cross the many waterless 
tracts. Even, however, if the provisions had held out, and the 
armies had been in fair fighting trim, it is doubtful whether they 
would have succeeded in discomfiting the Seljouks. None of 
the leaders had the least notion of the proper method of resisting 
the Turkish tactics. They had no idea of using infantry and 
cavalry in combination, and wished to do all the work with 
thfiir mounted men alone. Hence they were bound to fail : only 
a steady infantry largely armed with missile weapons could 
have saved them, and such a force they did not possess. 

We have still to consider three more great expeditions across 
Asia Minor — those of Louis of France and the Emperor Conrad 
in 1 148-49, and that of Frederic Barbarossa in 1190, 

Between the opening of the twelfth century and the second 
Crusade the political geography of Asia Minor had been pro- 
16 
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Ibundly modified by the csonquests of the Cornneid. Profitkigf by 
the blow^ which Crusaders had dealt the Se^ouks, Atexim 
and John 11. had thrust forward their frontier far inlandr, and 
reocoupted the western third of Asia Minor. Their line of poato 
ran far into Phrygia, passing by Dorylseum, Philadelphia, and 
Laodscea. They had also recovered the whole southern coast of 
the peninsula, as far as Cilicia. The Sultans of Roiun, thus 
pressed back into the interior, had made Iconium their capital 
instead of the lost Nicaea. It was just possible to march from 
Constantinople to Tarsus without leaving Christian soil, though 
to use such a route entailed an intolerably long itinerary. A 
chronicler of the second Crusade thus describes the situation, 
showing a geographical knowledge very unusual in his class 
“ From the Bosphorus for the Arm of St. George, as it was then 
called] there are three roads to Antioch, unequal in length and dis- 
similar in their merit. The left-hand road is the shortest : if there 
were no obstacles in the way, it would take no more than three 
weeks. After twelve marches it passes by Iconium, the Sultan's 
residence, and five days after that it enters Cilicia, a Christian 
land. A strong army, fortified by the faith and confident in its 
numbers, might despise its obstacles ; but in winter the snows 
which cover the mountains are very terrible.’’ This is the old 
route of the first Crusaders by Dorylaeum, Iconium, Heraclea, and 
the Cilician gates. ‘‘ Secondly, there is the road most to the 
right, which is better in some ways, as supplies are to be had 
all along it But those who use it are delayed by two things-*— the 
long gulfs cutting up into the coast-line, and the innumerable 
rivers and torrents to be crossed, all dangerous in winter, and as 
bad as the Turks and the .snows on the first route.” By this road 
Odo means the long, circuitous passage by Pergamus to Ephesus, 
and thence along the Carian, Lycian, Pamphylian, and Isaurian 
coasts to Seleucia. “ The middle road,” continues our chronicler, 
“has less advantages and also less drawbacks than either of the 
other two. It is longer and safer than the first, and shorter but 
poorer and less safe than the second.” The middle route of 
Odo is the line by Pergamus, Philadelphia, Laodicea, Cibyra, 
Attalia, and thence by the Cilician coast, to which Louis vii. 
and the French Crusaders committed themselves in the winten 
of 1148-491 The Emperor Conrad and the Gemians took the 
“ left-hand road,” tte short and dangerous line tdmraifk^the 
* Odo of Deni!, book v. 
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midst of the Turkish territory, which passes by ihm gates of 
Iconium* 

The fates of the two expeditiofis were not wholly dissimilar, 
though the Germans fared much worse than the French, Both 
failed more by their own mistakes than by the difficulties which 
lay in their way. Conrad started from Nicma, with guides lent 
him by the Emperor Manuel Comnenus. He only took with 
him supplies for eight days, a wholly inadequate provision when 
we reflect that he had much more than two hundred miles to 
cover, and that he was forced to accommodate Jiis pace to that of 
his baggage train. The lurks allowed him to advance into the 
heart of Phrygia without resistance ; but when he was somewhere 
near Philomelium, and was still some seventy or eighty miles from 
Iconium, his food-stores were completel> exhausted. His army 
was involved in the spurs of the Sultan Dagh, which cut across 
the road at this point : seeing themselves starving and in a 
desolate and diflScult country, the Gennans accused their guides 
of treachery. When threatened, the Grteks abscojided, and 
apparently fled to the Turkish Sultan Hearing of the bad 
state of Conrad’s aimy, Masoud at once determined to close in 
and attack them. Then began one of those long running fights 
such as had ruined the pilgrim hosts of iioi a stage or two 
farther to the cast. The Gciman^, in spite of all the warnings 
of previous Crusades, had no provision of cro^ .bowmen ^ to keep 
off the Turks, while their cavalry had so sulfered for want of 
forage that those knights who still bestrode horses could hardly 
spur them to a trot. Conrad determined to turn back, and was 
pursued for many scores of miles by the Seljouks, who legularly 
cut off the devoted rearguards winch he detached Uj cover his 
retreat, and gleaned thousands of starving stragglers every day. 
At last the harassed Germans reached Niccea, and could once 
more obtain provisions ; but their past sufferings had been so 
great that thirty thousand men are said to have died of dysentery, 
cold, and exhaustion after reaching the shores of the Propontis.^ 
As a military machine the army was ruined ; the greater part 
of the survivors drifted back to Germany, and the emperor took 
only a few thousand men by sea to Palestine out of the seventy 
thousatid who had set out with him. 

Louis of France, seeing that the greater part of Coiliajd’s 

» this is especially retoarked upon by Odd of Deutl, book v. p. 34^ ^ 

* Odo of book V* 347. 
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disasters had come from want of food and forage, was confirmed 
in his design of keeping as far as possible within the borders of 
the Byzantine Empire, where supplies would be procurable. 
Accordingly, hfe marched through Mysia and Lydia by Prusias 
(Broussa), Pergamus, Smyrna, and Ephesus. He kept his 
Christmas feast in the valley of the Cayster, a few miles from 
Ephesus, and then proceeded to move up the Maeander towards 
Laodicea. His cautious route had hitherto kept his army free 
from all trouble, and, as he was still within Byzantine territory, 
he reckoned on a quiet march. But the Turks, hearing of his 
advance, had resolved to cross the border and attack him. Near 
Antioch-on-Maeander they opposed the advance of the French 
as they were fording the river, and at the same time attacked 
them in flank and rear. But Louis’ troops were fresh and in 
good order, and a vigorous charge of the French knights swept 
the Seljouks away ; they gave no trouble for some days, so that 
the army arrived safely at Laodicea, the border town of the 
Byzantine Empire. Here their troubles began. Louis had pro- 
posed to fill up his stores at Laodicea before beginning the 
difficult march through the mountains of Pisidia to Attalia. 
This region, full of small towns in the old Roman days, had 
been harried bare by the Seljouks. There was hardly an 
inhabited village on the route, which turned out to be no less 
than fifteen days in length, though the French had calculated 
on taking a much shorter time to traverse it. But the governor 
of Laodicea refused to sell any provisions to the Crusaders — 
from treachery, according to the French chroniclers, but more 
probably because he dared not exhaust his stores when the 
Turks were known to be in the immediate neighbourhood. 

It was accordingly with a very insufficient stock of food that 
the French marched past Laodicea and started on their way by 
the pass between the Baba Dagh and the Khonas Dagh which 
leads up into the highlands. On the second day after leaving 
Laodicea their disasters began. The army was marching with a 
proper advance guard and rearguard, the baggage and non-com- 
batants in the centre. The whole occupied many miles of route. 
At the difficult pass of Kazik-Bel (three thousand eight hundred 
feet above the sea level), the van, under Geoffrey de Rancogne and 
Amadeus Count of Maurienne, the king’s uncle, was ordered to 
seize' and hold the exits of the defile till the whole army had 
passed. But, preferring to spend the day comfortably in the plain 
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of Themisonium (Kara - Eyuk - Bazar), the commanders of the 
advance guard descended from the heights and pushed on 
several miles to encamp in the valley. The Turks had been 
hiding near the mouth of the defile, and, when Geoffrey and 
Amadeus had passed on, burst out upon the unprotected train 
of beasts of burden and unarmed pilgrims who were struggling 
through the pass. Shooting down from the more elevated points 
on the helpless crowd, they wrought great slaughter, and pre- 
cipitated many into the ravine which winds at the bottom of 
the pass. The king hurried up from the rear with a small body 
of his retainers, but, since he had not his crossbowmen with 
him,^ he could make no reply to the arrow-shower from above. 
Presently the Turks came down upon the confused mass and 
attacked them at close quarters. Louis himself had to fight for 
some time alone, with his back against a rock, and owed his life 
to his swordsmanship. At last the tardy return of the advance 
guard took off some of the pressure, and when night fell the 
Turks drew off, and the whole of the French armament struggled 
down into the plain. They had lost most of their stores, thousands 
of horses, a great part of the unfortunate non-combatant pilgrims, 
and not a few knights of note. 

It was generally agreed that the blame of the disaster rested 
upon the careless commanders of the van, and Geoffrey of 
Rancogne w^ould have been hung but for du.' fact that Count 
Amadeus, who shared his responsibility, was the king’s uncle. 
When the host was reassembled, Louis, with a prudence and 
self-restraint seldom shown by the crusading chiefs, declared 
that he would hand over the future conduct of the march to 
experienced hands. The Grand Master of the Templars, 
Everard des Barres, accompanied the host, and many veteran 
knights of the Order with him. The king consigned to them 
the regulation of the army, and a certain Templar named Gilbert 
marshalled it for the rest of the way to Attalia. They moved 
for the remaining twelve days of the march with a vanguard of 
mounted men, and rearguard of bowmen, strengthened by all 
the knights who had lost their horses. So successful was the 
new commander that four attacks of the Turks were beaten off 
with case and considerable slaughter of the infidels. Even at 
the difficult passage of the two branches of the Indus (near 
Cibyra) the army suffered no harm, for Gilbert had the Turks 

^ Odo of Deuil, book vi.q>. 363. 
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driven away from the strong positions flanking the ford before 
he would allow the army to cross, 

^ But if the piemy did little harm with his arrows, the want 
tof forage for the horses, and the gradual exhaustion of the in- 
sufficient stores which remained for the men, ruined the efficiency 
of the army. For the last week of their march the French were 
living almost entirely on horseflesh, and a few days more would 
have reduced them to absolute starvation. On arriving at 
Attalia, the king held a council of war and abandoned his 
intention of proceeding any faither by land. It was, as men 
said, forty days’ march to Antioch if they followed the Cilician 
shore, and all through difficult roads like those they had^aheady 
passed over. On the other hand, it was but three days by sea 
to Syria if the wind was fair. So, hiring ships from the Greeks, 
tlae king and his knif^^hts and nobles passed over to Antioch. 
The winds, as it chanced, were contrary, and the voyage took 
three weeks instead of three days, but all reached their goal in 
safety. It was other vvi e with the unhappy infantry; there had 
not been ships enough to t?»ke iikm'c than a small proportion of 
them, and they remained behind for months under the walls of 
Attalia, star\ing afn r they had spent their last deniers in 
buying food from tlic Ch'r'eks at vety cxoibitant rates. At last 
some eight thousind ol them, headed by a few knights, resolved 
that anything was belter then longer waiting, and started off by 
the coast road to cut their way to Tarsus. 1 hey forced the 
passage of the Cestrus, but the Jturymedon, the next river along 
the coast, proved unfordable, and on its banks they were attacked 
and cut to pieces by the Turks. Of llie survivors some entered 
the Greek service, others turned Moslems in despair, “for the 
Turks, cruel in their kindness, gave them bread and took from 
(them the true faith ” ; the majority, however, died of disease or 
famine in the neighbourhood of Attalia. 

It might have been thought that the fate of the armies of 
Conrad and Louis w^ould have finally demonstrated that the land 
route to Syria was inferior to that by sea. Yet one more great 
•expedition passed over the central plateau of Asia Minor, and 
(unlike its predecessors ever since iioi) succeeded"*^ in reaching 
its goal This army, however, was commanded by an experi- 
enced soldier, and adopted all the precautions which had been 
neglected the Ordinary crusading hosts ; yet even Frederic 
Barbarossa nearly failed from the force of hunger, though he 
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beat the Turkieh hosts in every encounter. The great emperor 
took in the first half of his march (March-April 1 190) a route 
not very unlike that which had been followed by Lx^is Vil., 
keeping well inside the Byzantine border in Mysia and Lydia. 
He piassed by Philadelphia and Tripolis into the valley of tht 
Maeander, and reached Laodicea. But from this point he did 
not turn south like the French king, but set his face due east, 
and moved by the great Roman road v/hich passed by Apamea 
and the Pisidian Antioch to Iconium. This was the main artery 
of the communications of the central plateau, and it is curious to 
find that no other crusading army had tried it. The Turks 
closeji round Frederic and attacked him at the sources of the 
Maeander, near Aparnea, but were beaten off with great loss 
(April 30). The}'' returned to the charge in the passes of the 
Borlu Dagh, near ho/opolis, but only to receive a second check 
(May 2). By this time, however, famine, the most trusty ally of 
the Turks, was beginning to mal:e itself felt in the German host, 
and the horses were dying in large numbers from lack of forage 
— the enemy having burned the grass in all directioiiwS. On 
reaching the lake of Egirdir the ‘■lores were running so low that 
Frederic resolved to quit the direct but desolate route to 
Iconium by Carallis, “the royal road on which the Empeior 
Manuel Comnenus had been wont to march.” ^ Swerving from 
it, he crossed the Sultan Dagh by a difficult bridle path, and 
came down into the fertile plain of PhilumJium — thus falling 
into the route which the first Ciusadcrs under Godfrey and 
Bohemund had taken. I'he Germans found some resources 
here, but had at ence to fight for their lives — the Turkish 
armies, no longer pent up in the lulls, were operating in one 
of the great rolling plains, which best suited their tactics of 
eh^umventing the enemy. P'or twelve days, from the 4th to 
the i6th of May, the army was slowly forcing its way over the 
seventy-five miles which separate Philomelium from Iconium. 
They had to march in order of battle, with a front in every 
•direction and the impedimenta in the centre. The rear, the 
point of greatest danger, w'as brought on by the Dukes of Suabia 
and Mer^n and the Margrave of Baden, with a great force of 
archers and a body of dismounted knights. There was always 
danger lest the rear, facing about to defend itself from an attack, 
should get separated from the main body, and so the Turks 

^ See the Epistola tie Mot^te Frederici^ p. 
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might slip in between. On one occasion this did occur, and a 
vast amount of baggage was lost. The knights themselves 
suffered little ; ** many were wounded, but few slain,'' for their 
coats of mail effectively kept out the Turkish arrows. But their 
horses, not yet armed in steel like those of later times, suffered 
terribly. By the 13th of May there were only six hundred 
effective chargers left, and the majority of the knights were 
serving on foot. Nevertheless, the Seljouks were always beaten 
off. Twice they ventured to close in, on May 6 and May 13, 
and on each occasion they were well punished for their audacity : 
in the first fight three hundred and seventy -four chiefs and 
emirs and six thousand horsemen fell before the weapons of the 
Germans. On May 16 the army reached Iconium, wearied and 
almost starving ; there it got food and plunder from the summer 
palaces of the Sultan outside the walls. After resting them- 
selves for a day, part of the host made a front against the 
Turks, while the remainder stormed the town with unexpected 
ease, and obtained such an ample store of food that the danger 
of starvation was at an end. “The place was as big as 
Cologne,” and full of all manner of riches, which the Germans 
plundered at their leisure for five days. The Sultan Kilidj- 
Arslan' was now brought to such a depth of discouragement 
that he began to treat with the emperor. He promised the 
Germans a free road to Cilicia if they would depart at once, 
and gave twenty of his chief emirs as hostages. This was better 
fortune than any crusading army had experienced before, and 
the emperor accepted the terms. He marched, not by the usual 
route of Heraclea and the Cilician Gates, but by Laranda, 
Karaman and the pass which leads to Seleucia-by-the-sea. 
Here^ the army arrived, without having suffered any further 
molestation, save from an earthquake which inspired it with 
great fear. On the very day of his arrival at Seleucia, Frederic 
Barbarossa was, by the most unlucky of chances, drowned while 
bathing in the Calycadnus (June 10, 1 190). His army, deprived 
of its leader, but now safe, “ after six weeks of constant march- 
ing and starving,” ^ took its way through Christian territory to 
Antioch, where it arrived in safety. 

Having now surveyed all the Christian invasions of Asia 
Minor, we can legitimately draw our general conclusions as to 
their characteristics. 

^ Not Malek Shiih. See Boha*ed-din, p. 272. 


® Ep, de Morte Frederidt 35a 
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Our first deduction must be couched in the form of a testi- 
monial to the very efficacious nature of the Seljouk methbds of 
warfare. The Turks had deliberately established a broad belt 
of wasted and uninhabited territory between themselves and the 
Byzantine border. Moreover, when a Christian army passed 
through their dominions, they did not hesitate to destroy their 
own crops and sacrifice their villages. The cattle were driven 
into the hills, the corn burned, the very grass in the valleys fired. 
Consequently, every crusading host which crossed Asia Minor 
suffered horribly from famine. Of all the causes of failure this 
was the most obvious. 

A thoroughly disciplined regular army, with an organised 
waggon-train, could no doubt iiave triumphed (wer this system 
by bearing its own food with it But the Franks were a mixed 
multitude, with little or no organisation, always clogged in their 
pi ogress by the hordes of non-combatants, largely paupers, whom 
they dragged with them. Against such foes the Turkish system 
was most efficacious. We may, indeed, express our wonder that 
Godfrey and Frederic Barbarossa struggled through in spite of 
all opposition. That the Crusaders of iioi and 1148 failed is 
less a matter of surprise. 

. The second among the main causes of the disasters of the 
crusading armies was that ignorance of geography on which we 
have already had to dilate. When men could dream of finding 
their way to Bagdad and Khorassan through Paphlagonia and 
Pontus, or deliberately consider the advisability of adopting the 
route from Constantinople to Tarsus by the Carian, Lycian, and 
Cilician coast-line, they might meet with any kind of disappoint- 
ment. Concerning this topic we need not enlarge — the history 
of the individual expeditions forms a sufficient commentary 
on it. We need only add that over and above mere want of 
geographical knowledge we must allow for the effect of minor 
ignorances — that, for example, of climate. The extreme heat and 
cold of the plateau of Asia Minor in summer and winter jespect- 
ively was a fact for which the Crusaders made no allowance. 
What could have been more mad than for Louis vil. to choose 
the months of January and February for his excursion through 
the Pisidian mountains? The torrents were at their full, the 
winter rains were destructive of stores and tents, and the snow 
was lying on the higher slopes of the hills. 

Third among the causes of the failures of the Crusaders we 
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must place their own want of providence, discipline^ and self- 
control. Even the best-behaved of their armies were, by the con- 
fession of their own chroniclers, terribly addicted to riot and 
plunder. Their interminable quarrels with the Greeks mostly 
arose from their own fault. That there existed a very considerable 
jealousy and ill-will on the part of Byzantines no one can dispute, 
but the conduct of the pilgrims was so bad that we cannot wonder 
at the resentment they provoked. Their want of discipline was as 
well marked as their proneness to plunder : deliberate disobedience 
on the part of officers was as common as carelessness and 
recklessness on the part of the rank and file. This was always 
the case in feudal armies : in the East the fault was seen even 
more clearly than elsewhere. Most notable of all is the evident 
inability of the Franks to Icatn from the unhappy experiences 
of their predecessors. The thousands of veterans who drifted 
back from the Fast did not succeed in teaching their successors 
to observe the precautions appropriate to Turkish warfare. Fifty 
years after the first Crusade, Conrad iii. and Louis vii. com- 
mitted exactly the same mistakes as the contemporaries of 
Godfrey and Bohemund. They marched without caution ; they 
did not properly combine infiintry and cavalry ; they had not 
provided them.selves with the necessary pi oportion of men armed 
with missile weapons such as the bow and arbalest ; their stock 
of food was always running short. It seemed that the art of 
learning by experience haidly existed in the military circles of 
the West. The description of the faults of the Frank as a soldier 
which Maurice wrote in 580, and Leo the Wise repeated in 900, 
might still be utilised almost w'orcl for word in describing the 
Crusaders of 1150. 

( B ) The Stra'iegy of the Conquest of Syria* 

The primary impulse of the men of the first Crusade was 
religious, not strategic. Their end was to recover Jerusalem, not 
to establish a sound military base for the ultimate conquest of 
the whole of Syria. There were those among the Frankish 
leaders who saw that it was dangerous to march from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, leaving hostile towns to right and left, and sacrificing 
the connection with their only base ; but they were overruled by 
the majority, whose ruling desire was to get possession of the 
Holy Places. We must not, therefore, criticise the campaign of 
1099 as if it had been carried out on logical military lines. 
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ItVas only when Jerusalem had fallen, and the Crusaders had 
dWermiried to establish a permanent feudal state in Palestine, 
that strategical considerations came to the front 

When Godfrey was crowned, the new kingdom consisted of 
nothing more than the towns of Jerusalem and Jaffa. Whether 
Bohemund, isolated at Antioch, and Baldwin in his distant county 
of Edessa, would ever truly become the vassals of their theo- 
retical suzerain was most uncertain. The future of the Franks 
in Syria was not settled for many years : indeed it was not till 
about 1125 that any general conclusions as to the new states 
could be formulated. 

Before passing on to consider the military history of the 
Conquest, it is necessary to understand the general strategical 
aspect of Syria. It may be divided into four narrow zones 
running from south to north, one behind the other. The first of 
these — the shore -consists of a series of coast-plains of very 
vaiying size and width ; they are cut off from each other by 
mountains running down to the water’s edge, like Carmel, the 
spurs of Lebanon, and the “Black Mountains” by Antioch. 
Most of these level coast-tiacts arc narrow, but the southmost of 
them, the celebrated plain of Sharon, is larger than the rest, and 
averages fifteen miles in breadth. Occasionally, too, the coast- 
plain runs inland up a river valley, as in the plain of Ksdraelon 
just north of Carmel, and in the valley of the Orontes near 
Antioch. In the central districts of the Syrian shore, however, 
about Tripoli and Beyrout, it is excepti(jnall\' narrow and much 
broken up. 

The second zone of territory comprises the mountainous 
upland overhanging the coast-jdain. This region consists of the 
spurs of three main chains — the mountains of the Ansariyeh (the 
Casius of the ancients) in the north, Lebanon in the centre, and 
the mountains of Kphraim and Jud»va in the south. The tw'o 
former arc lofty ranges rising at some points to eleven thousand 
feet above the sea level ; the last has a broader and less w^cll- 
defiiied crest, and seldom rises to a greater height than three 
thbusand feet. The spurs and shoulders of all these chains con- 
tain many fertile and populous tracts. 

The third zone consists of the deep-sunk valleys of three 
great rivers— the Orontes, Leontes (Litany ',and Jordan. The two 
formet find their way to the sea — the first by a gap between the 
mountains of the Ansariyeh and the Black Mountains (Ahmar 
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Dagh)^ the second by a much narrower defile just north of Tyre. 
But the Jordan, whose course is mostly below the level of the 
Mediterranean, falls into the Dead Sea, a sheet of water with no 
exit. The Orontes and Leontes have broad and fertile valleys, 
while that of the Jordan is a narrow, precipitous, and marshy 
defile, only to be crossed at a limited number of points. The 
deep depression through Central Syria formed by these three 
streams and by the Dead Sea is continued yet farther south by 
the gorge of the Wady-el-Arabah, which runs down to the eastern 
head of the Red Sea, and to the port of Elath or Akabah. 

Beyond the valley — “ hollow Syria,” as the ancients called it — 
is the high-lying eastern plateau, — in some places flat, in others 
mountainous. It runs into the Great Desert, and is itself 
barren in many parts. But it contains many fruitful and well- 
watered districts, such as those around the great cities of 
Aleppo and Damascus. 

Syria as a whole is eminently defensible ; the sea and desert 
cover it on three sides — the west, east, and south ; on the north 
the Amanus and the Euphrates give an excellent and well- 
marked frontier. But the Crusaders never got possession of the 
whole country : they only held the coast, the greater part of the 
mountain, and certain regions of the central valley. The larger 
half of the latter and the whole of the eastern plateau remained 
unconquered. It was for this reason that the kingdom of 
Jerusalem was always in a precarious position. A chain of 
Mohammedan states always shut it out from expanding to the 
eastward and reaching its natural boundary. 

The cause of this anomaly is not hard to find. The crusad- 
ing states were never really strong enough to complete the con- 
quest of Syria : they would not even have succeeded in subduing 
the whole of the coast if they had been forced to rely on their 
own resources and could have counted on no external aid. But 
the great Italian republics were deeply interested in the conquest 
of the Syrian shore. It was of high importance to their 
commerce that the whole of the ports of the Levant should be 
in Christian hands. Hence they co-operated with the greatest 
zeal in the sieges of the coast-cities ; they and not the kings of 
Jerusalem were really the conquerors of the whole coast-plain. 
The Venetians were the reaBcaptors of Sidon (iiio)^ and Tyre 
(1124). The Pisans gave assistance to the Prince of Antioch at 

* largely aided by King Sigurd of Norway on this occasion. 
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Laodicea (1103) and to Count Bertram at Tripoli (1109); they 
were also present at the siege of Beyrout (i no). The Genoese 
were still more energetic : to them were due the falls of Caesarea 
(noi), Tortosa (1102), Acre (1104), Giblet (1109), Beyrout 
(i 1 10). Casual aid was often given to the kings of Jerusalem by 
other crusading fleets, such as those of the Englishmen Harding 
and Godric, and the Norse king, Sigurd the Jerusalem-farer 
(1109-10), But it was mainly by the aid of the Italians that 
the Syrian coast became Christian. 

Inland, the aid of these all-powerful allies was not available. 
Their interests did not bid them equip armies to conquer 
Damascus or Aleppo. Hence it was with their own weak feudal 
levies alone, aided by occasional hosts of Western pilgrims, that 
the kings of Jerusalem and princes of Antioch carried on their 
wars with the emirs of the inland. The military resources of 
the Frankish states were more than modest : the largest army 
that they ever put into the field was one of thirteen hundred 
knights and fifteen thousand foot,^ a number only obtained by 
collecting every available man and leaving the towns and castles 
almost ungarrisoned. Larger numbers were of course assembled 
when a crusading host from the West was present ; but the help 
of the pilgrims was transient : they always returned home after 
a short sojourn in the Holy Land. As a rule, the domestic 
forces of the Syrian Franks seldom took the field more than six 
or seven thousand strong. Often, when the fate of the kingdom 
was at stake, the numbers of the royal host were still smaller. 
Baldwin I. had only two hundred and forty knights and nine 
hundred footmen at Jaffa in i loi to face the whole force of Egypt. 
At Ramleh, when he had unwisely left his infantry behind, he 
actually gave battle with no more than three hundred knights 
as his whole army, and was utterly defeated. Some years later 
he considered seven hundred horse and four thousand foot 
enough to face the united forces of the emirs of Syria. But 
perhaps the most extraordinary of all the expeditions of the 
Syrian Franks was a raid into Egypt in 1118, in which no more 
than two hundred and sixteen knights and four hundred infantry 
took part. They advanced within three days* march of Cairo, 
and actually returned safely to Palestine.^ 

* To withstand Saladin’s invasion of 1183. William of Tyre calls il the largest 
host he had ever heard of among the Franks of Syria (xxii. p. 44^). 

^ Albert of Aix, xii. p. 205. 
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Want of nunfbers, the®, wa^ the real cause of the failuie of 
the Franks to conquer inner Syria. That they ever succeeded 
in establishing themselves firmly on the coast, and in holdings 
'many districts of the mountain zone, must be attributed to the 
divisions of the Moslems, As long as the interior lands were 
divided between three or four independent emirs, the Crusadesns 
not only held their own, but actually advanced their frontieiSi 
Down to the rise of Zengi, the first prince who began to unite 
the emirates, the I'ranks were slowly but surely occupying the 
cities of the Infidel.^ Nothing, indeed, could have been more 
opportune than the fact that, in the early years of the twelfth 
century, Damascus, Aleppo, Kayfa, Mosul, Mardin, were in the 
hands of different families, all bitterly jealous of each other, and 
sometimes even ready to ally themselves with the Christian if 
thereby they might do their neighbours an ill turn.® This fact it 
was which enabled a few hundred Frankish knights to ride 
roughshod over Syria for some twenty years, till in 1 1 27 Zengi 
took up the governorship of Mo^ul. The interesting picture of 
the state of the land in this year given by the Moslem chronicler 
who wrote the history of the Atabegs ® is well worth quoting. 

‘‘ At the moment when Zengi appeared, the power of the 
Franks extended from ]\Lirdin and Scheikstan in Mesopotamia 
as far as Fl-Arish on the Ironticr of Kgypt, and of all the 
provinces of Syria only Aleppo, Emesa, Hamah, and Damascus 
were still unconquered. Their band.'^ raided as far as Amida in 

^ The clatps of the chant^ts of d) nasty in the emirates arc all-important for 
understanding; the history of the Crusades. They are as follows : — 

Aleppo. Held by the house of Tutubh ibn-Alp-ArsUn, I 094 -UI 7 - 

Held by II Gha/i of Maidiii .ind his nephew Soliman, HI7-II23. 

Held b) Rdak-ibn Ibdiiam, 1123-1125. 

Ily ll-Borsolvi and his son Massoud, 1125-I12S. 

Suricndcred to Zengi, 1128. 

Damasius. Held by Dukak the beljouk, 1095-1103. 

Held l^y Toktagin and his house, 1 103-1 154. 

Surrendered to Nur-ed-din, son of Zengi, 1154. 

MoshL Held by Kerlioga, 1096-1102; by Jekermish, ilO 2 -ri 07 J by 
J aval)', 1 107-1 108 ; by Maudud and his nephew Massoud, 

U13; by Il-Borsoki, 1113-1127. Taken over by Zengi, 1 1:^7, 

® The strange battle of Tel-lxisher in 1108 is worth notice. Tancred of Antioch 
and Joscelift, Lord of Tel-liasher, had cjuarrelled. So had Ridwan of Aleppo and 
Javaly of Mosul. Each allied him.self with 3 stranger against his own 
and in the fight Frank fought with Frahk, and Turk with Turk. Tancred and Ridwan 
were victonous. Albert of Aix and William of Tyre both allude to the atozy^ ♦ 

® The- Turkish dc|>uties or generals of the great Seljouk Sultan, who ruled a» 
practically independent princes in Syria and Mesopotamia. ' 
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the piDviiice of Diarbekir> and in that of Eljeaireh [Upper 
Mesopotamia] as far as Nisibis and Ras-Ain. The Mussul* 
mans of Rakkah and Haran [Carrhae] were exposed to their 
oppression and the victims of their barbarous violence* All 
the roaids to Damascus except that which passes by Kafaaba 
[Relioboth] and the desert were infested by their plundering 
parties* Merchants and travellers had to hide among the rocks 
and the wilderness, or to trust themselves and their goods to the 
mercy of the Bedouins. Things were growing worse and worse— 
and the Christians had begun to impose a fixed blackmail on 
the surviving Moslem towns, which the latter paid to be quit of 
their devastations. . . . They took a regular tribute from all the 
territory of Aleppo as far as the mill outside the garden-gate — 
only twenty paces from the city itself. I'hen Almighty God, 
casting his eyes on the Mussnlman emirs and noting the contempt 
into which the true faith had fallen, saw that these princes were 
too weak to undertake the defence of the true religion, and 
resolved to raise up against the ( hrislians a man callable of 
punishing them and exacting a due vengeance for their crimes.” ^ 
At this moment, when the progress of the tranks was 
abruptly stopped by the rise of Zengi, wc may pause to define 
the limits of their conquests. The kingdom of Jerusalem held 
all the coast from Beyrout to Ascalon. The latter town was 
still in the hands of the Fatimite princes of Egypt, and gave 
them a good base for invasions of the Holy Land by the route 
of El-Arish and Gaza. But the Egyptian dynasty was in a 
decaying condition, and its armies seldom crossed the desert. 
Indeed, Frankish raids on the Delta were more common than 
attacks pushed by the Moslems into Palestine. Eastward, the 
boundary of the Latin kingdom was the Jordan, save that the 
strong castle of Paneas (Banias), placed beyond the head waters 
of that river, gave it a watch-tower to observe Damascus. The 
malm had also another outpost towards the East and South. 
In iu6 Baldwin I. had resolved to push his frontier towards the 
Red Sea, so as to cut the great caravan route from Damascus to 
Egypt through the desert. He had executed the fatiguing 
march to the head of the Gulf of Akabah, and there had 
establi^ed the castle of Ailath (Elim-^Elath) at its northernmost 
point (1117)- This stronghold communicated with Palestine by 
means of two other castles, Montreal (Schobek) near Petra in 

^ Quoted in Michaud^s BilHMique Cr^isades^^ vol* iv* p. 6i« 
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the centre of tfie Edomite desert, and Kerak in the land of 
Moab. The fief of Montreal- Kerak or of “the land beyond 
Jordan ” was one of the four great baronies of the Latin kingdom; 
It formed such a dangerous outpost, and its position was so 
forbidding, lost as it was in the desert, that we are surprised 
to find that the Franks held it from 1116 till 1187, the year of 
the fall of Jerusalem.^ As long as it survived, it made the 
communication between Damascus and Egypt very precarious : 
Moslem caravans had to pay blackmail to its lords, or suffer 
untold danger of starvation and misdirection in passing by 
stealth between the three fortresses in the wilderness. Military 
communication between the Fatimites and the rulers of Damascus 
was equally hard ; armies marching through the sands and rocks 
of Idumea were always exposed to sudden attacks from these 
garrisons. They were such thorns in the side of Islam that 
repeated attempts were made to capture them, all of which 
failed — even when Saladin himself took the matter in hand. 
They only fell with the fall of the Latin kingdom, and Kerak 
actually held out longer than Jerusalem. 

North of Kerak the frontier of the Franks was guarded by a 
chain of castles watching the defiles which lead down to the 
fords of the Jordan. The line was composed of Paneas, Beau- 
fort, Chateau-Neuf, Safed, Castellet, and Beauvoir. South of the 
last-named, where the valley of the Jordan is most deep and 
rugged, there seems to have been a gap left, the natural defences 
being apparently too formidable to require strengthening. 

Stretching along the coast from Beyrout northward lay the 
county of Tripoli, the weakest of the four crusading states. Its 
rulers never succeeded in pushing inland through the passes 
of Lebanon or getting a lodgment in Ccele-Syria. They only 
possessed the series of narrow coast -plains round the strong 
cities of Markab, Tortosa, Tripoli, and Giblet, together with the 
spurs of the mountains above and between them. The great 
chain of Lebanon, however, gave a strong frontier for defence. 
In commanding positions, watching the few practicable passes 
through the range, were the inland castles of Montferrand, Krak, 
and Akkar. Weak for offence, but strong for resistance, the 
county of Tripoli preserved its mountain boundary far into the 
thirteenth century. 

^ Kerak fell in 1188 only, but Elath had been recovered by the Moslems in 1170, 
and Reginald of Kerak had failed to retake it in 1183-84. 
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The principality of Antioch, on the Other hand, had not such 
advantageous frontiers. Extending far up the valley of the 
'Orontes, it had no natural obstacles to divide it from the Moham- 
medans of Aleppo. Hence the boundaries of Frank and Turk 
were always fluctuating. Sometimes the Christians held Athareb, 
a fortress close up to the walls of Aleppo: sometimes the 
Infidels were at the gates of Antioch. The strongly-fortified 
capital was the one solid centre of resistance which the Franks 
possessed in Northern Syria: Athareb, Harrenc, and the other 
fortresses to the east were always changing hands. But the 
splendid Byzantine walls of Antioch, which had held Godfrey 
and Bohemund at bay for so many months, were impregnable 
when held by a Christian garrison, and the city was never taken 
till 1268. All its Eastern dependencies had fallen many years 
before. 

The county of Edessa may almost be called an Armenian 
rather than a Frankish state. The number of Crusaders who 
settled in it was small, and its sovereigns, unlike their neighbours 
farther south, depended mainly on their Armenian subjects to 
fill the ranks of their armies. It would have been a fortunate 
thing for the rulers of Antioch and Jerusalem if they too could 
have recruited their infantry from among the native Christian 
population. But the Syrians were a far less warlike race than 
the Armenians, and gave little or no military aid to their masters. 
From a strategical point of view it was no doubt a mistake for 
the Franks to push into Mesopotamia when North Syria was 
still unsubdued. Surrounded on three sides by the emirs of 
Mosul and Aleppo and the Danishmend princes of Eastern 
Cappadocia, Edessa was always in danger. The county con- 
sisted of a few strongly-fortified places — the capital, Turbessel, 
Ravendal, and Hazart, with an indeterminate and ever-varying 
territory around them. It had no natural boundaries, and, being 
so weak in military resources, was bound to fall whenever a 
strong prince should arise and unite against it the resources 
of the neighbouring Mohammedan districts. The rise of Zengi 
implied the disappearance of the county : it vanished after main- 
taining a precarious existence for less than fifty years. 

It had survived so long merely because the rival dynasties 
at Aleppo, Mosul, Mardin, and Kayfa had never united to crush 
it. At best it was no more than a useful outwork to protect the 
flank of the principality of Antioch, an outwork so distant, so 
17 
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makt «n4 90 mpom^d that there was no hopje of permanently 
retaining it« Edesse would have fallen long b^re if itrhad not 
been repeatedly saved by the intervention of its neighbours to 
the south. Tancred and King Baldwin i. led armies from 
Antioch and Jerusalem to save it: without their aid it must 
have auecumbed in iiio, or perhaps even in 1104. It would 
undoubtedly have been better for the general defence of 
Syria if the first conquerors of the land had seated themselves 
at Turbessel rather than at Edessa, and contented themselves 
with holding only the districts west of Euphrates : they 
might then have made the great river their boundary, and 
served as efficient guardians of the inarches of North-Eastern 
Syria. 

The extension of the Frankish dominion ceased immediately 
on the appearance of Zcngi. The only important conquest 
made after the year 1127 was that of Ascalon, taken from the 
Fatimite Sultan of Egypt by Baldwin ill. in 1153. Before the 
end of the long reign of the great Atabeg, the balance had begun 
to turn definitely in favour of the Moslems. The great mark of 
the change was the destruction of the northernmost crusading 
state, the county of Edessa, by Zengi’s hand, in 1144, The 
union of Mesopotamia and Northern Syria under Zengi’s rule 
completely checked the expansion of the Frankish dominion 
inland. There remained the three surviving Christian states — 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, the principality of Antioch, the 
county of Tripoli, forming a long straggling strip of territory 
along the coast, much cut up by mountains, and nowhere much 
more than fifty miles broad. They had no good land communi- 
cations with each other, and depended for their union solely on 
the maritime predominance of the Italian republics. 

One chance only of triumph remained to the Franks — the 
possibility of the arrival of a new crusading host from the West 
sufficient to enable them once more to take the offensive. It 
was obvious that the strength of the Latin states of Syria 
unassisted would not even suffice to preserve themselves. For 
oi!ie moment in 1 149 it appeared as if this chance might come 
into realisation. Deeply stirred by the news of the £aill of 
Edessa, the nations of the West sent out the great hosts of 
Conrad m. and Louis vii.' on the second Crusade. Only the 
brokea wrecks of these expeditions ever reached Palestine, but 
even these were numerous enough to encourage the King of 
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Jerusalem to make a bold push forward- great campaign 
of 1149 was inado Mpon the right lines, and a systematic 
attempt waa made to break the long belt of Mussulman territory 
in its centre by the capture of Damascus. All other Christiao 
attacks on that great city were mere raids : this was a deliberate 
advance, intended to bring about its permanent subjection. 

If the great city had now fallen, the line of Mohammedan 
states would have been cut in two, Egypt would have been 
definitely severed from Aleppo and MesoiX)tamia, and the 
fatal combination of the northern and southern Moslems 
under Saladin could never have taken place. At all costs the 
Crusaders should have endeavoured to break the line which links 
Mosul, Aleppo, Emesa, Hamah, Damascus, and Bozrah with 
the road to Egypt. But so far were the Syrian Franks from 
appreciating the fact, that there is good authority, both Christian 
and Mohammedan, for stating that the king and barons of 
Jerusalem were very slack in pushing the attack on Damascus, 
just because it seemed more likely to profit their French 
and German auxiliaries than themselves. Anar, the Vizier of 
Damascus, is said to have sent secret letters to King Baldwin III. 
to point out to him that the capture of the place would perhaps 
benefit some of his fcllow-Christians, but would do himself no 
good ; on the other hand, the strong fortress of Paneas by the 
sources of the Jordan should be restored to him if the siege 
was raised. Anar swore also that if Baldwin would not consent 
to depart, he would deliver Damascus to their common enemy, 
Niir-ed-din of Aleppo, the son of Zengi, rather than let it cease 
to be part of Islam.^ It is certain that the King of Jerusalem 
pressed the leaguer slackly, and at last departed homeward, to 
the great disgust of the emperor and the other pilgrim princes 
from the West. Thus ended the one serious attempt of the 
Franks to establish themselves in inner Syria and carry their 
frontier up to the desert. 

The fact that Zengi s dominions were divided up among his 
sons (Nur-ed-din taking Syria and Seyf-ed-din Mesopotamia), — 
so that for a time the unity of command was lost, and the Franks 
obtained a respite, — did not lead to any permanent change in the 
fortunes of the crusading states. The King of Jerusalem turned 

^ See Ibn-Alalhir on p. 96, vol. iv. of the Bibl, des Croisades. Cf. aUo William 
of Tyre, book xvii. pp. 14, 15, who says that the Count of Flanders was to be made 
prince of Damascus by the Westerns, which the Syrian Franks would not endure. 
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aside to make a series of attempts to conquer Eg)fpt, when his 
eyes should have been fixed on Damascus and Aleppo. The 
danger at his gates should have engrossed his attention, and no 
distant enterprise should have been undertaken till the frontiers 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem were safe. Four great invasions 
of Egypt took place between 1163 and 1168, and more than 
once King Amaury seemed on the point of succeeding. By 
adroitly taking part in the war between the Egyptian vizier 
Shawlr and Shirkuh, the general of the Syrian prince Nur-ed- 
din, he obtained a free entry into Egypt, and occupied many 
towns as the ally of Shawir. For a short time a Frankish 
garrison actually held Cairo in the name of the Fatimite caliph, 
and defended it against the Turks and Syrians of Shirkuh. 
But Amaury’s position in Egypt was always precarious, because 
he had continually to be keeping an eye on his own realm in 
Palestine, exposed in his absence to the raids of Nur-ed-din's 
governors in Damascus and Ccelc- Syria. It was bad strategy 
to strike at the Nile while Jerusalem and Antioch still had an 
enemy encamped only a few score miles from their gates. It 
was the consciousness of the danger of his own realm that 
always kept Amaury anxious and preoccupied during his 
Egyptian campaign. He had always, so to speak, to “ keep one 
eye behind him”: a demonstration on Jerusalem by Nur-ed- 
din might bring him back from Cairo at any moment. This is 
the true reason why he lost the fruits of successful campaigns, by 
allowing himself to be bought off by great .sums of money. 
Hence it came that he levied great fines from Egypt, and for 
several years received a regular tribute from Shawir, but never 
made a firm lodgment in the land. At last, the most unhappy 
contingency for the Franks came to pass. Shirkuh murdered 
Shawir, and seized Egypt for his master Nur-ed-din (1169). 
Syria and Egypt were at last united in the hands of a single 
prince, for the Fatimite caliph did not long survive his vizier, 
meeting, like him, a bloody end at the hands of Nur-ed-din's 
lieutenants (1171).^ Amaury made one last invasion of Egypt 
after the fall of his ally Shawir, leaguing himself with the 
Byzantine emperor, Manuel Comnenus, But the Greek fleet 
and the Frankish army lay long before Damietta, and failed to 

^ So at least say the Frankish historians. Saladin*s biographers either pass over 
the event without details, or .say that El-Adid died a natural death. See the 
Mohammedan authorities quoted in the Bihliothiqtie des Croisades, iv. X47. 
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take it Presently came the news that Nnr-ed-din was in the 
field, and harrying the borders of the kingdom of Jerusalem. At 
once Amaury raised the siege and hurried home to protect his 
own dominions. For the future the Franks were never able to 
make another offensive move. 

The union of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt ought to have 
brought about the instant ruin of the kingdom of Jerusalem* 
That the state survived for nearly twenty years more was due to a 
lucky chance. Yussuf Salah-ed-din (Saladin), who succeeded his 
uncle Shirkuh as the lieutenant of Nur-ed-din in Egypt, proved 
a disloyal vassal, and did not combine his power effectively with 
that of his master. He did not openly break with the Syrian 
prince, but played his own game, and not that of his suzerain. 
Hence it was only when Nur-ed-din had died (1172) and 
Saladin had overrun and annexed the dominions of his late 
master’s sons (1179-83), that all the Moslem states from the 
Tigris to the Nile were really united under a single ruler. 

The day of doom for the kingdom of Jerusalem was now at 
hand. Saladin’s realm surrounded the crusading states on all 
.sides, and when he threw himself upon them their fall was 
sudden and disastrous. At the great battle of Tiberias (Hattin) 
in 1187, the Frankish host was exterminated ; Jerusalem fell in a 
few months, and after its fall fortress after fortress dropped into 
Saladin’s hands, till little remained to the Crusaders save Tyre, 
Tripoli, and Antioch. That these small remnants of the 
Christian states escaped him was due to the third Crusade. 
Richard of England and Philip of F'rance failed to retake 
Jerusalem, but they recovered Acre and most of the coast-towns 
of Palestine. Richard inflicted a crushing blow on Saladin at 
the battle of Arsouf (1191), and shortly after the Franks and 
Moslems came to an agreement, which saved for Christendom a 
wreck of the kingdom of Jerusalem. The inland was lost, but 
the long narrow coast-slip from Antioch to Jaffa was preserved. 
Saladin died shortly afterwards (1192), and his dominions broke 
up ; his sons and his brother El-Adcl each kept a portion. 
This disruption of the Ayubite realm was the salvation of the 
Syrian Franks; their hold on the coast-region of the Levant 
was to endure for yet another hundred years. But the kingdom 
of Jerusalem (it might more appropriately have been called the 
kingdom of Acre) was now a mere survival without strength tp 
recover itself. It might have been stamped out at any moment, 
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if a leader of genius had arisen among the Mohammedans 
and united again all the resources which had been in Saladin's 
hands. But the unending civil wars of the Ayubites gave a 
long lease of life to the decrepit Frankish realm. Strange as it 
may appear, the Christians were even able to recover the Holy 
('ity itself for a moment. Jerusalem was twice in their hands 
for a short space — once in 1229, when the Emperor Frederick 11. 
got possession of it — once in 1244. On each occasion the 
reconquest was ephemeral — it marked the weakness of the 
Saracen, not the recovered strength of the Frank. But along 
the coast the thin line of ports was firmly held ; strengthened 
by all the resources of the scientific combination of Eastern and 
Western fortification, they long proved impregnable. The sea 
was always open to bring them food and reinforcements ; the 
Italian maritime powers were keenly interested in their survival 
for commercial reasons. Hence it was that the banner of the 
Cross still waved on every headland from Laodicea to Jaffa till the 
thirteenth century was far spent and the house of the Ayubites 
had vanished. The end of the kingdom of Jerusalem only drew 
near when the new and vigorous dynasty of the Bahri Mamelukes 
had once more united Egypt and Syria. Then at last came the 
doom of the Frankish realm, and one after another the ports of 
the Levant yielded before the arms of the great Sultans, Bibars, 
Kelaun, and Malik-el-Ashraf. Acre — the last surviving strong- 
hold — fell after a two months' siege in May 1291. The only 
wonder is that it had survived so long ; had Saladin's life been 
protracted for ten years, the end would have come nearly a 
century earlier. But in the thirteenth as in the twelfth century 
the dissensions of the Mohammedans were the salvation of the 
Franks. 

As an example of the importance of the sea-power in the 
Middle Ages, we may note that the long survival of the coast 
fortresses of Syria would have been wholly impossible if any of 
the Eastern powers had possessed a competent navy. But the 
Genoese and Venetians completely dominated the waters of the 
Levant, and the Frankish ports could only be attacked on the 
land side. Even when they had fallen, the Mamelukes made 
no attempt to use them as the base for the creation of a war- 
navy. They sank to mere fishing villages when they fell back 
into Mohammedan hands^ and never appeared again as military 
ports. Hence it came to pass that the insular kingdom of 
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Cyprus^ the last foothold of the Franks in the Levant, endured 
for more than two centuries after the fall of Acre* It was only 
lost to Christendom when there arose at last a Moslem power 
which built a great fleet and determined to expel the Italian 
galle3rs from the Levant The Ottoman Turks overran the 
island in 1571, and then only did the maritime domination of 
the Franks in Eastern waters come to an end, 

(C) The Attacks on Egypt. 

Before dismissing the subject of the grand strategy of 
the Crusades, we have still to deal with two^ considerable 
diversions executed by the Franks outside the limits of 
Syria during the thirteenth century — diversions rendered 
possible by their complete jx>ssession of the command of the 
sea. We refer to the two invasions of Egypt in 1218-20 
and 1249^50 — those of Juhn de Brienne and St. Louis. There 
was more to be said m favour of these expeditions than for 
those which King Amaury carried out in 1163-69. At the 
earlier date there was still a kingdom of Jerusalem which 
needed protection, and to take away its garrison for a 
campaign on the Nile was dangerous. Things were much 
changed in the thirteenth century : the kingdom had shrunk to a 
few coast-fortresses, which were, for the most part, self-sufficing, 
and could take care of themselves. Its defence, therefore, had 
become much more easy : if during the Egyptian expedition 
the governors of Damascus or Jerusalem should march on Acre 
or Tyre, the cities could be trusted to hold out for many months. 
They had the sea at their backs and could count on the aid of 
Venice and CJenoa. Moreover, the attack on Egypt was to be 
made, not by the home levies of the barons of Palestine, but by 
great crusading forces from the West. Nothing, therefore, was 
risked in Palestine over and above the ordinary danger from 
the inland. 

Egypt was a tempting prey — rich above other lands, peopled 
by an unwartike race, and ruled by a monarch depending for 
his military resources not on his born subjects, but on mercenary 
bands of Turks, Kurds, Syrians, and Arabs. Egypt and Syria, 
too, were divided between different branches of the Ayubite 

* The expedition of St. Louis to Tunis has no bearing on the general histonf of 
the Ctesikdes, and insi^red by a religious, not a military objeet'^it bdng 
thet the ntlWbfTuiiii might be eoaverted to I 
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house in 1219: El-Kamil reigned at Cairo, El-Muazzam at 
Damascus ; and though they were not unfriendly to each other, 
yet two rulers can seldom combine their efforts to act like one. 
The conquest of Egypt, regarded as an enterprise wholly 
independent of the defence of Palestine, presented both in 
1219 and in 1249 many attractions. A commander of genius 
might probably have accomplished it with the forces led by 
either John or Louis. It is more doubtful whether the land 
could have been held when once subdued ; but, at least, the 
experiment was worth making. 

But if the problem was not an impossible one, it was one 
which required to be solved according to the general rules of 
strategy, Egypt must always be “ grasped by the throat ” by a 
bold march on Cairo, and for a march on Cairo there are only 
two practicable routes. It is absolutely necessary to avoid getting 
entangled in the countless canals and waterways of the Delta. 
The first of the two alternative routes is to land near Alexandria, 
to keep west of the westernmost branch of the Nile, as did 
Bonaparte in 1798, and to march by Damanhour and Gizeh. 
The drawbacks of this route are that its first two or three stages 
are through desert, and that it brings the invader opposite to 
Cairo, with the Nile still interposed between him and his goal. 
The crossing of the main .stream in face of the enemy, when the 
army has pushed so far inland, might prove very perilous. The 
.second and far preferable route is to start near the ancient 
Pelusium and march by Salahieh and Belbeis on Cairo, keeping 
east of the easternmost branch of the Nile. This brings the 
invader directly on to the capital ; he has no canals or water- 
ways to cross, and the distance he has to cover is no more than 
a hundred miles. Here also the main difficulty to be faced is 
that the first two stages are through desert country. Egypt has 
always been invaded by this line ; it was followed by Cambyses, 
Alexander the Great, Antiochus Epiphanes, Amru, and Selim I. 
Lord Wolseley only diverged from it in 1882 because he was 
able to utilise the Suez Canal, and so shorten his land march by 
forty miles. This route was well known to the Franks; Amaury 
had used it in 1168, taking Belbeis, and actually laying siege to 
Cairo, which he might have captured if he had not allowed himself 
to be bought off by an enormous war-indemnity. It is therefore 
most astonishing that both John de Brienne and St. Louis neglected 
this obvious and easy line, and chose instead to land at Damietta. 
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The road from that place to Cairo leads throwgh the very midst 
of the Delta, over countless canals and four considerable branchesr 
of the Nile. Across it lie a dozen strong positions for the defend- 
ing army. It is not too much to say that the invasion of Egypt 
by this line is bound to fail, if the masters of the country show 
ordinary vigour and intelligence. The fates of the two Frankish 
expeditions are a sufficient commentary on the wisdom of their 
leaders. John de Brienne only took Damietta after a siege of 
eight months ; his troops were already much exhausted when he 
advanced into the Delta ; they were brought to a stand by the 
line of the Ashmoun Canal, behind which lay the army of the 
Sultan El-Kamil. They made several unsuccessful attempts to 
break through, and were already despairing of success when 
they learned that the land between them and their base at 
Damietta had been inundated ; the Nile was rising, and the 
Egyptians had cut the dikes. They hastily retreated towards 
Damietta; but the waters were out everywhere, the Sultan 
followed hard behind them, and, to save themselves from starva- 
tion or drowning, the Crusaders had to come to terms. El- 
Kamil granted them a free departure, on condition that they 
should evacuate Damietta (August 1221). 

Far worse was the fate of St. Louis when he tried the same 
route in 1249. Considering how John de Brienne had fared, we 
can only marvel that he ventured to choose the same road. He 
started with somewhat better fortune than his predecessor, for 
Damietta fell into his hands after a very slight engagement with 
the Moslems. But he then wasted no less than six months in 
waiting for stores and reinforcements ; all this lime was employed 
by the Sultan in increasing his army and in preparing obstacles 
for the march of the French. When, in November 1249^ 
King Louis did at last begin his advance, he was promptly 
checked by the same bar which had ruined John de Brienne, 
the impassable Ashmoun Canal, defended by the Egyptian 
army. Time after time the bridges and causeways which he 
strove to construct were swept away by the military machines 
of the enemy. At last Louis got across by night with his cavalry 
at a deep ford practicable only for horsemen ; the infantry could 
not follow. The Egyptians were for a moment surprised, but 
the king’s brother, Robert of Artois, threw away all chance of a 
victory by charging rashly into the streets of Mansourah with 
the van long ere the king and the main body had come upon 
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th« Aeld. He and the whole of his division wem eut to pieoes» 
aitid when Lonis arrived he only suoceeded in forcing hi$ way to 
the neighbourhood of Mansourah at the cost of half his kni^ts. 
At lasti however, he worked his way to the bank opposite bis 
own camp, and his infantry were able to finish the causeway at 
which they had long been labouring, and so to join him. The 
French thus obtained a lodgment beyond the Ashmoun, but 
the success had cost them so dear that they could advance no 
farther* They lingered near Mansourah for some months, unable 
to move forward and unwilling to turn back, till at last famine 
and pestilence broke out, and compelled them to abandon the 
^ invasion* But the Egyptians had broken the road between them 
and Damietta, and as they straggled northward they were cut 
to pieces in detail in a long running fight extending over several 
days. At last the king was surrounded and taken prisoner, and 
soon after the few surviving wrecks of the army laid down their 
arms. They could not even make terms for themselves, as John 
de Brienne had done in 1221, and the greater part of the captives 
were put to death in cold blood by the Egyptians.^ 

As a comment on King Louis* strategy we need only point 
out that, even if he had successfully forced the passage of the 
Ashmoun when he first reached it, he would yet have had to 
pass three broad branches of the N ile and numerous canals, all sus- 
ceptible of easy defence, before reaching Cairo ! Nothing but the 
entire want of geographical knowledge in those mapless days 
can explain the madness of the Crusaders in twice selecting 
the utterly impracticable route Damietta-Mansourah-Benha- 
Cairo, when it was open to them to use the easy and obvious 
road by Salahieh and Belbeis. Apparently they were attracted 
by the port and fortress of Damietta, which seemed to offer an 
excellent base and storehouse, while there was no town at all 
in the tract east of the ancient Pelusium, the proper starting- 
place for the descent. There was nothing else to account for 
the preference : one landing-place was as open as another to an 
armament in full command of the sea, and the coast east of 
Pelusium, though shallow inshore, does not present any real 
obstacle to the approach of vessels of such light draught as were 
those of the thirteenth century. A careful examination of the 
Government Survey maps of the Delta seems to show that east of 
Pelusium and its marshes there is a sandy shore, with sufficient 
^ For a more detailed account of Mansourah, see pp. 340-347. 
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depth of water for light vessels to get close in. The region is 
so remote from the military centres of Egypt that no local 
resistance need have been feared. 

We may fairly say, therefore, that the two great invasions of 
Egypt in the thirteenth century failed mainly tecause they were 
undertaken with insufficient geographical knowledge, and con- 
ducted along an impossible route. That they would have had 
a fair chance of success if they had been more wisely directed, 
is best shown by the fact that the Moslem historians one and all 
assure us that their compatriots had completely lost heart after 
the first successes of the Christians. In 1220 EI-Kamil actually 
offered to surrender Jerusalem, Tiberias, Giblet, Ascalon, 
Nazareth, and Laodicea, if the Crusaders would but restore 
Damietta and return home. In 1249 Damietta was evacuated 
almost without the striking of a blow, and the army which 
mastered behind the Ashmoun was in great disorder and deep 
depression. If forced to fight not Covered by a broad water- 
course, but in the open country about Salahieh or Belbeis, it 
would certainly not have held its ground. 

It was the same utter want of geographical knowledge which 
had ruined the Provencal Crusaders of iioi, and the French 
host of Louis VII. in 1248, that brought to such disastrous ends 
the two formidable expeditions which endeavoured to subdue 
Egypt. 



CHAPTER III 


THK TACTICS Ol* THE CRUSADERS 

Section L — The Early Battles and their Tactics : Dorylceum^ 
Antiochy AscaloUy RainlelL 

T HP2 Western countries which contributed the largest propor- 
tion of warriors to the first Crusade were precisely those 
in which cavalry were at the time most predominant — France 
and Aquitaine, Lotharingia, Western Germany, and Italy both 
Lombard and Norman. In each of the contingents which 
marched out in 1096 to join the great host which mustered at 
Constantinople, the horsemen were considered the main combat- 
ant force. If foot-soldiery followed by tens of thousands, it was 
not because their lords considered them an important part of 
the line of battle, but because the same religious enthusiasm had 
descended upon the poor as upon the rich, and all were equally 
bent on seeking the path to the Holy Sepulchre. It was evident, 
too, that infantry would be required for sieges, the service of the 
camp, and the more onerous and less attractive labours of war* 
So little, however, were they esteemed, that in the first general 
engagement in which the grand army of the first Crusade engaged 
-^the battle of Dorylaeum — the foot-soldiery were left behind by 
the tents, and the horsemen alone drew up in the line of battle.^ 
Nor did the infantry even prove competent to keep the camp 
safe — they did not prevent the flanking parties of the Turks 
from entering it and massacring hundreds of the non-combatants 
committed to their care. 

The Crusaders then were accustomed cwily to one development 
of tactics — the shock-tactics ‘^of heavily-armed cavalry. They 
regarded infantry as fit — at best — to open a battle with a dis- 

^ See p. 271. 

*268 
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charge of missiles, before the serious fighting began, or to serve 
as a camp-guard. 

Ranged to oppose them, however, they found enemies of whom 
the most formidable were the Turks, a race long accustomed to 
defeat by their Parthian tactics the most powerful and the best 
disciplined heavy cavalry of the day — that of the East-Roman 
Empire. The other Moslem powers who still employed the 
older methods of Saracen war, such as the Egyptian Fatimites, 
were far less dangerous to the Crusaders. They — like their 
predecessors described by Leo and Nicephorus Phocas — still 
depended on the impact of their mailed horsemen, who were 
individually inferior to the Byzantine trooper, and still more so to 
the Frankish knight. But the Turkish horse-archers were the 
foe who were destined to prove the main danger to the Crusaders, 
as they had long been to the emperors of Constantinople. It was 
they who were to teach not only the first invaders of the East, 
but every army that followed them, many a bitter lesson. 

We have already recapitulated in an earlier chapter the 
canons which the masters of military .science in the Byzantine 
Empire had drawn up for use in campaigns against the Turks. 
They were, put shortly, (i) always to take a steady and sufficient 
body of infantry into the field ; ^ (2) to maintain an elaborate 
screen of vedettes and pickets round the army, so as to guard 
against surprises (3) to avoid fighting in broken ground 
where the enemy’s dispositions could not be descried ; ® (4) to 
keep large reserves and flank-guards (5) to fight with the rear 
(and if possible the wings also) covered by natural obstacles, 
such as rivers, marshes, or cliffs, so as to foil the usual Turkish 
device of circular attacks on the wings or the camp-guard ; ^ 
(6) always to fortify the camp ; (7) never to pursue rashly 
and allow the infantry and cavalry to get separated after a 
first success.® With the necessity of all these precautions well 
understood, the Byzantines had yet suffered many disasters 
at the hands of the Turks. How was it to be expected that 
the Crusaders would fare, to whom some of these precau- 
tions would have seemed impossible, some ignominious, all 
unfamiliar ? As a matter of fact, they knew nothing of them, 
since they utterly despised the Greeks and their methods of 
warfare, disdained to learn anything from them, and took 

^ Leo, TactUa^ xviii. 63. * Ibid, 68. * Ibid, 64. 

* Ibid, 71. • Ibid, 73 * ® 74 - 
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nothing hut guides nnd mon^ from the emperoc^^ In their 
first campaign they were as successful in violating every one 
of these rules as if they had committed them to menaory for 
the express purpose of not carrying them out. 

The hordes under Peter the Hermit and Walter the Penniless 
which first crossed the Bosphprus can hardly be called an army. 
Even the eyes of their own countrymen they scarcely counted 
as a military force, since they comprised but a very few mounted 
men. When they were destroyed by the Seljouks near Nicaea, 
they are said to have numbered only five hundred horse to 
twenty-five thousand foot : ^ they had lost many thousands on the 
way by the hands of the Greeks and J^ulgarians, but it is certain 
that in these earlier disasters the infantry had suffered infinitely 
more than the cavalry, so that the original force must have 
shown a still larger preponderance of men on foot. 

The great army which started from Constantinople in May 
1097 was a very different host. According to Western ideas, it 
was a most formidable instrument of war. Many rich counts 
and dukes and their well-equipped retainers served in its ranks. 
Its numbers are given as high as a hundred thousand horse and 
six hundred thousand foot — figures impossible in themselves, but 
showing a proportion between the two arms which was infinitely 
more suited to the practice of the day than that which had pre- 
vailed in the unfortunate horde of Walter the Penniless. 

Yet this great host came very near to suffering a complete 
disaster in its first serious conflict with the Turks. After laying 
siege to Nic;ea and repelling wdth success the attempts of Sultan 
Kilidj-Arslan-ibn-Soliman to relieve it, they forced the place to 
surrender. On June 27 they started forth to march into the 
interior of Asia Minor, following the great Roman road which 
leads by Dorylaeum, Philomelium, and Iconium to Tarsus. The 
countryside was wholly desolate : “ Romania, a land once rich 
and excellent in all the fruits of the earth, had been so cruelly 
ravaged by the Turks, that there were only small patches of 
cultivation to be seen at long intervals/'^ pood for man and 
horse was difficult to procure, and it was perhaps to cover a 

* Save, indeed, Raymond of Toulouse, who borrowed some **Turcopoles,” 
cavalry taught to act as horse-archers after the Turkish fashion, for his second 
expedition. Bat he got no use out of ^ them, except to escort his (Albert of 
Aix, viii. p. 19). 

^ Wiliiaxn of Tyre, book i. 

Fulcher of Chartres, chap. v. 
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greater spade for foraging, and not out of mere carelessness,^ that 
the army $pUt into two column^ marching parallel to each other 
at a distance of some seven miles, The rightrhand corps was 
composed of the followers of Godfrey of Bouillon, Raymond of 
Toulouse, Hugh Count of Vermandois, and most of the French 
and Lotharingian contingents. .The left column included 
Bohemund and Tancred with the Sicilian Normans, Robert of 
Flanders, Robert of Normandy, and Stephen of Blois. They 
seem to have been fairly equal in size and composition. 

Battle of Doiylcriim^ July i, 1097. 

After debouching from the Bithynian mountains, the Crusaders 
found themselves in a broad upland plain, watered by the 
Thymbres, a tributary of the bangarius. It was a rolling 
country, destitute of .strong positions, and very well suited to the 
peculiar tactics of the Turks. Fljdng parties of their light horse 
soon began to hover around the advancing columns, but the 
crusading leaders did not take the obvious precaution of draw- 
ing together, or at least arranging to keej^ in close touch. On 
sighting the enemy they merely contracted their straggling line 
of march and kept vedettes out to prevent a surprise. On June 
30 they camped some miles on the north side of the Thymbres, 
and not very far from the ancient and ruined town of Dorylaeum. 
On the 1st of July the left division, with which we are most con- 
cerned, moved forward to resume its route, and had marched for 
about an hour when its scouts reported the approach of the 
Turks in htige numbers. Bohemund, to whom the other chiefs 
had committed the general charge of the host, ordered the tents 
to be pitched and the baggage unladed by the side of a reedy 
marsh ® which gave a certain amount of cover, and deployed his 
men in front of it. The infantry were left to guard the impedi- 
menta,^ the cavalry alone drew up in line of battle. The camp 
was not fully pitched, nor the squadrons completely ranged in 
order, when swarms of Turks suddenly appeared from all 
directions, pressing in on the flanks and rear of the army as well 

* Fulcher (chap, v) says that the parting was accidental, owing to the divergence 
of one column at a cross-road, and the failure to get into touch again. Albert of Aix 
say« that it was deliberate, and ordered for the reason stated above. William of Tyre 
says that it was uncertain whether it was accidental or not. 

* ** Juxta quoddam arudinetum” (Fulcher, v.). 

* Gtsta Prafuorum, 6 ; Pedites prudenter et citius extendunt tentoria, mllites 6ttnt 
virilitcr obviam iis [Turcis].” 
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upon its front, The Sultan had gathered all his available 
forces, and, though too late to relieve Nicsea, trusted to avenge 
himself on its conquerors by a battle in the open field. The most 
distant Seljouk hordes of Asia Minor had now had time to join 
him, and his host was enormous — the Crusaders estimate it at 
from a hundred and fifty thousand to three hundred and fifty 
thousand strong. What struck the Franks with the greatest 
surpnse was that every man was mounted : the whole horde was 
composed of horse-archers, and not a foot-soldier was visible. 

In a few minutes the Crusaders found themselves enveloped. 
The Turks pressed in from all quarters at once ; some appeared 
in the rear and cut to pieces many belated parties who had not 
reached the camp at the moment when the fight began ; ^ others 
threatened the flanks ; the majority advanced against the 
Frankish line of battle. But they were not drawn up in any 
regular array or order : in loose swarms they kept riding along 
the crusading line and discharging their flights of arrows into 
the masses of heavy-ai med cavalry. There was no main body 
which the Franks could charge, and Bohemund, lest his men 
should fall into disorder, refrained from ordering a general 
advance, hoping that the enemy might ere long close with him. 
But they showed no intention of doing so, and fresh hordes 
were continually pressing up, emptying their quivers, and then 
sweeping off to the flanks. At last the Crusaders grew restless 
and angry : miiny bands from various parts of the line broke 
out and dashed to the front. But they could not reach the 
Turks, who rode off at their approach, overwhelming them with 
showers of arrows and slaying their horses by scores — the 
mail-clad men suffered much less than might have been expected. 
But when they turned to make their way back to the line, the 
enemy closed around them, cut off the stragglers, and destroyed 
many of the parties wholesale. Seeing the little profit that the 
sallies brought them, the Crusaders soon desisted from attempting 
to drive off the enemy, and contented themselves with closing 
their ranks and standing firm. But this passive policy only 
made them a more helpless prey to the Turks, whose arrows 
fell so thickly among the crowd that the line began to grow loose 
and disordered. This unequal combat, in which the Franks 
suffered heavy loss and the 'Turks little or none, went on for 
several hours. At last the host grew more and more unsteady, 

* Raymond d’Agiles, i. 
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and instinctively began to fall back towards the camp, the flanks 
especially giving ground and closing in towards the centre, so 
that the whole tended to become a clubbed mass instead of an 
orderly line of battle. But there was no help in the camp ; while 
the main battle was going on, many bands of Turks had assailed 
it from the rear, and had broken in among the disorderly infantry 
who had been charged with its defence. They were already 
pillaging the tents and slaying the non-combatants, — priests, 
servants, and women, — whose screams rose loud above the tumult 
as the cavalry fell back towards the encampment. At the 
approach of the horsemen the Turks in the rear stopped their 
plundering and drew off, thinking that the Crusaders were re- 
turning to drive them away. “ But,” as an eye-witness remarks, 
“ what they thought was a deliberate move on our part was really 
involuntary, and the result of despair. For, crushed one against 
another like sheep penned up in a fold, helpless and panic-stricken, 
we were shut in by the Turks on every side, and had not the 
courage to break out at any point. The air was filled with shouts 
and screams, partly from the combatants, partly from the multi- 
tude in the camp. Already we had lost all hope of saving our- 
selve.s, and were owning our sins and commending ourselves to 
God's mercy. Believing themselves at the point to die, many 
men left the ranks and asked for absolution from the nearest 
priest It was to little purpose that our chiefs, Robert of 
Normandy, Stephen of Blois, and Bohemund kept striving to beat 
bagk the Infidels, and sometimes charged out against them. The 
Turks had closed in, and were attacking us with the greatest 
audacity.” ^ 

Everything portended an instant and terrible disaster, when 
suddenly the face of the battle was changed in a moment. 
Messengers had been sent off earlier in the day to seek the right- 
hand column, whose exact position seems to have been unknown 
to the leaders of the left-hand corps. They had at last found it, 
encamped some six or seven miles away.*-^ On receiving the news, 
Duke Godfrey, Raymond of Toulouse, and the other chiefs armed 
and mounted, and spurred off for the battlefield, with all the 
horsemen of their host. They sent before them some swift riders 
to warn Bohemund of their approach. The infantry remained be- 
hind to guard the tents. 

The Turkish Sultan seems to have altogether neglected to 
* Ftilcher, i. 5. » Albert of Aix. 

18 
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reconnoitre the march of Godfrey’s division, or, at any rate, hod 
forgotten to pay any heed to its possible arrival on tfie field. 
The Crusaders, as they pushed on towards the fight, found no one 
in their way, and at last, topping the ridge which bounded the 
valley where the conflict was raging, saw the whole battle at their 
feet. They had, in the most fortunate manner, come in upon 
the left flank and rear of the Turkish host, which had now closed 
in upon Bohemund’s camp and was contracted into a small space. 

Godfrey saw that the most splendid opportunity for a sudden 
attack on the flank and rear of the T urks was in his hands, if he 
struck hard at once, l)cfore his arrival had been seen and provided 
against. Sending back orders to those behind to gallop in at 
full speed, he himself dashed at the Turks with the head of his 
column, fifty knights of his own following. The Sultan and his 
bodyguard were visible, stationed on a hillock behind the centre 
of the Turkish semicircle, (iodfrey charged straight at them, 
and his impetuous assault from the rear seems to have been the 
first notice of the change in the battle that reached the enemy. 
The rest of the Crusaders of the right column came riding in at 
full speed behind him, each band crossing .the ridge by the 
shortest cut it could find — Raymond of Toulouse on the left 
next the camp of Bohemund, the Count of Flanders to the 
centre behind Godfrey, the J^ishop of Buy by a distant hillside 
and through a gap in the lidge which brought him to the rear 
l^^the Turkish centre. 

The Infidels had no time to form a front, before they reali$g 4 
that a n^w army was in the field. Thousands of Christian horse- 
men weuc dashing in upon them, rolling up their left flank, and 
striking their centre from the rear. They hardly attempted to 
rally, though the Franks in their ha.sty deployment and hurried 
advance must have come in upon them in considerable disorder.^ 
Struck by a simultaneous impulse of panic, the whole TurkisH 
host swept off* the field in wild rout : only the Sultan’s bodyguard 

ground over which the right column reached the field was mountainous 
(Baldric of Dol; Guibert of Nogcnl. Sec Delpech, ii. 153). I conclude, therefore, that 
they cannot have marched in line : they had btarted off in haste, and no doubt the* rear 
must have straggled far behind the head of the column. As a sudden Mow was ab- 
solutely necessary, there cannot have been any time for them to deploy into a regular 
Older of battle. If Godfrey had waited to do so, the Turks would have got off. It 
seems certain, therefore, that each contingent came over the ridge at the point nearest 
and most convenient to itself, the Count of Toulouse far to the left, so as to join 
Bohemund and the left column in their final attack. 
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hdd out for & few minutes to allow their master to fair 
start in the flight. The victory was made more crushing by the 
fact that Boheimrnd’s tired troops delivered a desperate charge 
the moment that their fridfd% appeared in the rear of the enemy, 
Thus the Turkish left wing was caught between the two Christian 
hosts, and suffered severely ere it could get off. 

. The victorious Crusaders pursued the defeated foe with the 
greatest energy, prevented them from rallying, seized their richly 
stored camp, and finally scattered them to the winds. KiHdj- 
Arslan did not dare to offer battle again dunng the many weeks 
occupied in the march through the interior plateau of Asia 
Minor. The panic among his ff>llowers had been so great that 
they continued flying at full speed long after the victors had 
stayed their pursuit. When the (Vusaders resumed their march, 
they found the roadside, for three days* journey from the field, 
strewn with the horses which the Turks had ridden to death in 
the wild flight, ‘‘although the Lord alone was now pursuing 
them.”i 

The losses on both sides had been less than might have been 
expected. The Turks had only suffered in the last ten minutes 
of the battle, when their left wing was caught between the two 
Christian divisions. The Franks of Godfrey’s host had not 
suffered at all: those of Bohemund’s column had been undCt 
the arrow-flight for five hours, but their armour helped them, 
and more horses than men had been slain. We need not be^ 
i^rprised to hear that the victors had lost only four thousand 
and the vanquished only three thousand men. Much the^largest 
share of the Christian loss fell upon the wretched foot-fcldiery, 
who had been massacred among the tents.^ 

Dorylaeum can only be called a victory of chance. The 
Crusaders had deserved defeat by their careless march in two 
disconnected columns. Ilow utterly unknown the locality of 
th^ two divisions was to each other is best shown by the fact 
that it took five hours ^ for Godfrey's succours to -reach 
Bohemund, though there were only six or seven miles between 
them. Evidently the greater part of this time must have been 
wasted while Bohemund’s messengers, sent off when the Turks 

4 ^ FulcheTi i- 5 * Rayniond 4 ’Agiles, 239. 

* Figures token from William of Tyre — a late authority, though a very capable one. 

• Fhlcher gives five or six hours as the duration of the engagement, and" also 
remarks that the messengers i cached Godfrey very late : (chap. v.). 
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first threatened an attack, were vainly searching for the right 
column. A body of men numbered by tens of thousands, and 
carrying with it an enormous train of baggage, is not a hard thing 
to find, if only its general direction is known. We can but con- 
clude, therefore, that the two divisions must have completely lost 
touch with each other, and have marched quite at haphazard. 

The left column would obviously have suffered a terrible 
disaster if the succours had not appeared at the right time and 
in the most effective position. The Franks were wholly unable 
to cope with the unexpected form of the Turkish attack. They 
made no attempt to use their infantry in conjunction with their 
cavalry, either by setting those armed with missile weapons to 
return the hostile showers of arrows, or by employing those 
armed with long weapons — spears and the like — to serve as a 
refuge and shield for the cavalry in the intervals between its 
charges. Probably in their untrained state the foot-soldiers 
would have been unable to discharge either function very 
effectively — we have seen that they were not even able to defend 
the camp. But for want of them Bohemund and his colleagues 
condemned themselves to fight that most hopeless form of battle 
in which cavalry endeavour to act on the defensive and to hold 
a position. This course was almost as dangerous as the one 
which they avoided — that of making a general charge with 
unprotected flanks into the midst of the great circle of Turkish 
horsemen. To wait and receive the enemy's shafts without 
being able to reply to them could only retard disaster, and not, 
avert it. . As a matter of fact, after five hours of endurance the 
Franks had recoiled to their tents in a disorderly mass, and 
were about to break up and suffer massacre when their comrades 
came to their aid. 

Undeserved as the victory had been, it yet gave the Crusaders 
a free passage through Asia Minor. They were not again 
obliged to fight a pitched battle till they had arrived at Antiocl^. 
By the time that the siege of that place had been formed, the 
condition of the army had greatly changed. The privations 
which it had been forced to endure on its long march had fear- 
fully thinned its ranks. The infantry had fallen by the way in 
tens of thousands : the cavalry had lost the greater part of its 
horses. For the Western chkrgers could not stand the heat, 
and the forage provided for them was both insufficient in 
quantity 'and different in form from that to which they were 
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accustomed. In the winter of 1097-98 there are said to have 
been less than a thousand left in the Christian camp fit for 
service. The whole army would have been dismounted if it had 
not been for one or two lucky captures which furnished them 
with a quantity of Syrian horses won from the enemy. 

With the long siege — or rather blockade — of Antioch we 
have not much to do. The military machines of the Franks 
proved wholly unable to deal with the splendid walls of the 
city— a legacy from Justinian. For many months the Crusaders 
lay encamped in a secure triangular position between the 
Orontes and the city wall, blocking three of the gates on the 
east and north-east, but leaving free ingress and egress to the 
enemy through those which led to the north-west and north. 
At this rate the leaguer might have gone on for ever — the 
besieged only began to be inconvenienced when, five months 
after they had arrived before the place, ^ the Franks built a tower 
to command the western gate,^ and a sort of t^te-du-pont (if we 
may use the term in an unusual sense) to block the exit from 
the Bridge- Gate, where the city ran down to the bank of the 
Orontes. After this the Turks were straitened for supplies of 
food, and especially for forage for their horses, but they were 
not thoroughly enclosed, as they could still get in and out at 
nights by posterns, and never lost their communications with 
their friends without. Meanwhile, the Christians were suffering 
quite as much as their adversaries: they had drained the 
immediate neighbourhood of supplies, the parties which they 
sent out to plunder at a distance were repeatedly cut off by 
the Turks, and though they succeeded in getting in touch with 
the sea at the port of St. Simeon, where a Genoese flotilla had 
come to anchor, their communication with it was often inter- 
rupted and always hazardous. Famine reigned in the camp all 
through the winter and early spring, and men and horses died 
off like flies. 

It was fortunate for the Franks that the two most serious 
engagements during the siege were fought in places where the 
Turkish methods of fighting could not easily be employed. 

The first fight was the more important one. The emirs of 
Syria had gathered an army, variously estimated at from twelve 
thousand to twcnty*eight thousand strong, to raise the siege, or 

* The siege bcgim October aist The new works were not begun till Febratsy. 

^ The g«te of St Qeovge. 
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at{ least to hanass the besiegers. Hearing of its approaeh, the 
crusading ch^fs determined to make a bold stroke at it before 
it closed in upon them. The Turkish force had met *at the 
town of Harenc (Harim), sixteen miles east of Antioch. Their 
best way of communicating with the place was by advancing 
through the open ground north of the Orontes and the Crusaders' 
camp, add so coming in upon the Bridge-Gate. But this route 
had one dangerous defile upon it. About seven miles cast of 
Antioch, there is a place where the great lake of Begras at its 
southern end approaches within a mile of the Orontes : ^ the 
road passes through this narrow neck of land. This was the 
point at which the Crusaders resolved to intercept the relieving 
army j the neighbourhood of their camp was now well known to 
them, and Bohemund had noted tins spot not only as giving a 
narrow front where superior numbers would not avail, but also 
as affording opportunities for a surprise, for the approach was 
hilly, and there were many dips in the ground where a consider- 
able force could lie hid. 

The Franks could only put into the field seven hundred 
well-mounted men : their horses had fallen into such bad con- 
dition that only that number could be found fit to face a short 
night march and a battle to follow. With this small band 
Bohemund, to whom the command had been given for the day, 
marched out under cover of the darkness, and, “ passing over 
seven valleys and seven ridges,” - took po^t close to the narrow 
neck between the lake and the river. At dawn the Turks were 
seen advancing, with a swarm of horsc-archers thrown out in 
front to cover their main body. When the whole were in the 
defile, the Crusaders, having formed a line of five small squadrons, 
with a sixth in reserve, galloped in upon this vanguard. The 
Turks yielded after a smart skirmish, and fell back in disorder 
•on their main body. If there had been room and time for the 
Infidels to deploy,® the Crusaders must have been cnashed, but 

* The distance \^as apparently much shorter in 109S than how ; ]f)robably the 
marshy fOtttheiD end of the kke is drying up and receding. 

B I^rmond d’AgUes, p. 953. 

• fU^mond d’A^les and William of Tyre agree, pn this. The, Utter nye ; Com- 

primemibus eos locorum aitgustiis, hinc lacu inde fliivio licentlam evagan^ inhibenfe 
ad eonfeaeULB diseurfeiidi artee et sagittandi < habilitateni discnrrJBre iiati dahatiiiv^’ 
WiUUm of Tyre, hpwf^r, dpes nou to have 

when he speaks of the Turks as having ** crossed the river during the night at the 
npper> < There is no river between Narene and the bafttle^spot. The only 

stream between the Bridge-Gate and Uarenc is the Iferin ^labotas)i the tiW Which 
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the Turks were caught still massed, and with the lake and river 
cl6se on each flank. The van was thrown in upon the rest of 
the host in helpless rout, the main body was so crushed and 
cramped in the confined ground that they could not scatter or 
outflank the Crusaders, and though they made some attempt 
to bear up against the charge, yet, when Bohemund and his 
reserve were thrown into the fight, they slackened in their 
resistance and strove to fly. But flight was not easy, with the 
waters so close on each side, and no less than two thousand 
horsemen were slain or drowned. The Franks pursued 
vigorously, and captured the town of Harenc and the whole 
of the enemy’s baggage before nightfall (Feb. 8, 1098). 

The second fight was of a still simpler description. The 
garrison made a sally in force from the Bridge -Gate, and 
crossed the Orontes to operate in the plain beyond it. Promptly 
attacked, with the river at their backs, they could neither deploy 
into their usual crescent - shaped formation, nor practi.se the 
alternate advances and retreats which formed the basis of their 
system of tactics. Crushed back against the water by vigorous 
charges, they were badly beaten, and in struggling back t6 the 
gate, which had been shut behind them by a foolish inspiration 
of the Emir Baghi-Sagan, they suffered heavily, and many 
hundreds were drowned or slain (March 1098). 

Antioch fell by treachery on June 4, 109^^ It obviously 
could not have been taken by force, and that it could have been 
reduced by starvation is very improbable, as its communications 
with the open country were straitened rather than cut off. The 
very day of its fall the vanguard of a great relieving army 
appeared in the vicinity. Not only the nearer princes of Syria, 
but the more distant powers of Mesopotamia and Persia, hail 
combined to rescue Baghi-Sagan from his assailants ; their host 
was headed by Kerboga, the Emir of Mosul, and was reckoned 
at one hundred and fifty thousand or two hundred thousaitd 
stroiig. In a few days the newly-arrived army overran the 

4twnsdie lake, and this Ues considerably to the Orontes west of the defile between the 
lake and the Orontes. Therefore the Crusaders passed it, but not the Turks. If ^he 
’ narrodr neck had been west of where the tferin falls into the main river, we might 
suppose that this was the .stream which the Turks crossed. But the fact being the 
reverse, 'WilMatn must be wrong. Apparently he was making some concision with 
' the Iron Bridge over the Orontes six or seven miles east of the camp. 

^ For a description of the walls of Antioch, their topography, and »he CWlikders’ 
entry, lee chap. vii. of Book vi. 
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plain of Antioch, and forced the Crusaders to keep within their 
old camp and the newly -captured city. The position of the 
Franks was dangerous, as the citadel was still holding out. 
Shems-ed-Dowleh, the son of Baghi-Sagan, and the wrecks of 
the garrison had sought refuge in it when the place fell. They 
had to be watched, and their sallies were only restrained by the 
erection of forts on the precipitous heights leading up to their 
place of vantage. 

Battle of Antioch, June 28, 1098. 

The position of the Crusaders, therefore, was hardly altered 
for the better. Though they had taken Antioch, they were 
themselves practically besieged by Kerboga. After waiting for 
more than three weeks, during which things went from bad to 
worse, and the famine which had made the winter so miserable 
broke out for a second time, the Frankish chiefs saw that they 
must fight or perish. They accordingly resolved to sally out 
from the city by the Bridge-Gate and attack the Turks, whose 
main body lay encamped in the plain to the north of the Orontes. 
On this occasion they resolved to combine horse and foot in 
their line of battle. It was absolutely necessary to make the 
experiment : when the mounted men had dwindled to a very few 
thousands,^ they C(juld no longer suffice to cope with the vast 
army of Kerboga, There were many hundreds of knights of 
approved valour who had lost their chargers, and it would have 
been absurd to leave them out of the fight. If they marched 
on foot, they would serve to give confidence and steadiness to 
the untrained and untrustworthy infantry.'^ The infusion of 
mailed men of approved courage and high rank would naturally 
diminish the tendency to panic and disorder which made the 
Western foot-soldiery of that day so helpless before the enemy. 
Accordingly, the greatest care was taken to bring the infantry 
into fighting trim : it was divided into small bodies placed under 
competent leaders, and in all probability sorted according to the 
character of the arms it bore. We hear most about the archers 
and arbalesters, though there must have been thousands who 
were not armed with these missile weapons. But for fighting 

^ William of Tyre’s number of oi\je thousand and fifty is incredibly small. We 
know that on one occasion and another the Crusaders had captured tpore than two 
thousand chargers from the enemy. 

* All)ert of Aix, iv. 
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enemies like the Turks, who placed their whole confidence in 
their arrows, troops armed with long-range weapons would be 
especially valuable. We have already had occasion to remark 
more than once that the foot-archer is the most efficient check 
on the horse-archer, because he can carry a larger weapon with 
a longer range. Probably Western archery, save in some few 
districts, was not very efficient, yet it would still be of fnuch 
avail against the Turk. Of course, however, it was not by the 
arrow that the crusading chiefs intended to win. The infantry 
were to be mere auxiliaries in the fight, and the charge of the 
mailed horsemen was to deal the decisive blow. The battle 
order was to consist of lines of infantry with small bodies of 
cavalry in the rear of each, the former to open the fight, the 
latter to end it. 

On Monday, June 28, the army was drawn up in the streets 
of Antioch, corps by corps, with the van lying just inside the 
Bridge-Gate, and ready to sally out when the signal should be 
given. It is most difficult to make out the exact disposition of 
the various divisions ; various chroniclers give almost every 
number between four and thirteen for them. Of the two really 
good authorities, Raymond d’Agiles and the Gesta Francorums 
the first gives eight, the second six.^ But Raymond adds the 
curious statement that '‘the princes had arranged eight 
corps, but when we had got outside the city, with every man 
able to bear arms put into the ranks, we found there were 
five more corps, so that w^e fought with thirteen instead of the 
original eight.” ^ Comparing the elaborate list of names in each 
division which two or three of the chroniclers give, we find that 
there is little or no dispute about the first four and the last two 
of the corps, but that in the middle of the line we have a difficulty 
in reckoning the bodies formed by the Burgundian, South-French, 
and Provencal contingents. In these parts of the army, which 
were led by Godfrey of Bouillon and Adhemar, Bishop of Puy, 
some reckon only two large masses, some four, some as many as 
seven smaller ones. The general result of our investigation 
seems to be that though the original intention had been to com- 
pose the centre of two corps of Lorrainers and Burgundians, and 

* Fulcher of Chartres gives four, the Gtsla six (as also many chroniclers who 
copy the Gesta), Anselm of Ribeaumont and Orderic Vitalis seven, Raymond eight, 
(or thirteen)! Gilo nine, Albert of Aix and William of Tyre twelve. 

* Raymond d’Agiles, p. 387. 
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the left of two corps of Aquitanians and Provencals, yet on getting 
into the plain these two grand divisions were re-formed respectively 
into three and four brigades. If we can trust Raymond d'Agiles, 
it was an inspiration of the moment, caused by the fact that the 
numbers of these contingents had been underrated in the council 
of war which drew up the order of battle.^ ^ 

Summing up our authorities, we may conclude that ’ the 
probable order was as follows: — (i) North-French, under Hugh, 
brother of the King of France ; (2) Flemings, under their Cbunt 
Robert ; (3)Normans, under Robert, son of William the Conqueror. 
These three divisions formed the right wing, and headed the 
column. The next to issue from the gate were the contingents 
(4) (5) (6), three corps of Lorrainers, Burgundians, and Mid- 
French, under the general command of Duke Godfrey — the other 
two bodies in this division seem to have been under Reginald 
Count of Toul, and Hugh Count of St Pol. The whole was 
de.stined to form the centre in the fight Next were (7)(8)(9) (lO) 
four corps of Provencals, Aquitanians, and West- French, under 
the general command of Bishop Adhemar, the three other leaders 
in this wing (the left) being Raimbaud Count of Orange, Isoard 
Count of 13ie, and Count Conan the Breton.^ Finally, (il) 
-Tancred and Gaston dc l^darn, with Apulians and Gascons ; and 
(i2) Bohemund, with the main body of the Normans of Italy and 
Sicily. The last-named corps was to form a reserve division 
behind the others, and to guard the rear when all should have 
defiled over the bridge and into the plain.^ 

The only useful notice which we have concerning the number 
of men in each division is Albert of Aix’s statement that Duke 
Godfrey’s own corps consisted of no more than two thousand 
men, horse and foot all told. Albert grossly exaggerates the 
weakness of the Franks in all his account. But Godfrey’s corps 
may have been smaller than the rest— we are told at least that 

* The original design, according to Raymond, was to make four grand divisions 
—(i) North-French, Flemings, and Normans; (2) Lorrainers and Burgundians; (3) 
Aquitanians and rroven9als ; (4) Sicilian and Apulian Normans (Kaymond, p. 283). 
Each grand division was composed of **duo ordines duplices/* two corps, in 
two lines, one of foot and one of horsemen. So there were to be eight corps 
in all. 

* Raymond of Toulouse should have shared the command of this wing with 
the bishop, but Was left behind in ^Antioch to observe the citadel with two hundred 
knights. He was too sick to ride that day. 

* All this array is given with reservtai^s ; there may be, and ptobably ait, faults 
in it. But the divergences of the chroniclers only allow us to give probabilities. 
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Bohemund*s corps was much larger,^ Yet it would be hazardous 
to put the full force of the army which marched out at more 
than from twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand men, of 
which one tenth, perhaps, may have been mounted. We know 
that the divisions in the front line covered, when deployed, a 
front of over two miles. Allowing fo-r intervals between the 
corps, this would require twenly-one thousand foot-soldiers six 
deep ; the formation is not likely to have been thinner than that 
depth, as the infantry were known to be unsteady, and could not 
have been trusted to stand firm if arrayed only in three or four 
ranks. Adding a few thousands more for Boheinund's corps and 
the cavalry, we may reach thirty thousand altogether. 

Kerboga*s camp lay to the north-east of Antioch, under the 
hills which rise abruptly two miles beyond the Orontes. The 
Crusaders were resolved to march straight upon it, after crossing 
the bridge and deploying into line. Thus their front would lie 
east-north-east, with the Orontes close to their right flank and 
the hills close to their left. It was arranged that as each corps 
passed the bridge it should deploy in order on the plain beyond, 
the van halting immediate!)' that it had crossed and forming 
close to the river, the centre prolonging the line northw^ard, 
and the left (which would have far the longest space to march; 
reaching to the foot of the hills. The danger of this plan lay 
in the possibility that Kerboga might let one or two corps pass, 
and then fall uj^on them while the rest were struggling out of 
the gate and on to the bridge. If he had done so, the fate of the 
Crusaders might have been like that of Earl Warrenne's army at 
Cambuskenneth,^ — the van might have been battered to pieces 
before the main body could force its way to the front. But the 
Emir preferred to let the whole Christian army march out into 
the plain, where he hoped to have room to outflank and surround 
them in the usual Turkish fashion.^ “ The farther they come out 
the more they will be in our power** are .said to have been his 
words.* 

* Albert of Aix, iv. 47. But Albert much overstates the misery of the Crusaders* 
says that many knights rode to battle on asses, and that there were only two hundred 
horses in the army. He was not an eye-witness, and his informants exa^erated 
grossly. 

* See chap. i. of Book vii. 

* Albert of Aix, not an eye-witness, and William of Tyre, writing a century later, 
say that Kerboga sent out a corps of archers to hold the ground just across the bridge, 
arid prevent the Franks dep]<^g. No good authority mentions such a move. 

* Gefta Francorum, xxix. 3. 
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It was only when corps after corps came pouring over the 
bridge, and it became evident that the Christians were far more 
numerous than he had supposed, and might when drawn up fill 
the whole breadth of the plain, and prevent any turning move- 
ment, that Kerboga roused himself and put his army in motion. 
Apparently, the divisions of Hugh, the two Roberts, and Godfrey 
were already in line, and that of Bishop Adhemar was beginning 
to take ground to their left, w'hen the Emir endeavoured to throw 
his right wing across the level ground at the foot of the hill where 
the remaining Christian corps were intending to draw up. Fifteen 
thousand horse, filing along the foot of the hills, succeeded in 
getting round the flank of the Crusaders and placing themselves 
perpendicularly to the still incomplete left wing. These are 
said to have been the Turks of Kilidj- Arslan of Roum, and 
Rid wan of Aleppo.^ The corps of Bishop Adhemar and the 
three which followed it had the greatest difficulty in fighting 
their way into line with the centre and right.^ But they 
succeeded in doing so, and thereby cut the army of Kerboga in 
two, the detached corps under the Sultan of Roum becoming 
completely separated from the main force.* Hence the battle 
consisted of two independent fights — one between the main 
Christian army and the Turkish centre and left, the other 
between the detached right wing of the Infidels and the Christian 
reserve under Bohemund. For the latter prince, seeing the 
fatal consequences which might ensue if Kilidj -Arslan attacked 
Godfrey and Adhemar in the rear, hurried forward and deployed * 
his corps facing westward, with their backs to the main body. 
His position must have been parallel with the divisions of 
Adhemar and Godfrey, />. behind the left centre of the main 
army. Godfrey, according to some of our sources, hastily sent 
the corps of Reginald of Toul to assist in keeping off the attack 
from the rear. 

In the main battle the Crusaders won a complete victory 

* But this we have only from two secondary chroniclers, William of Tyre and his 
authority, Albert of Aix. 

^ Raymond d’Agiles, p. 286 : ** We had to strive hard in the space at the foot of 
the hills, as the enemy was trying to envelop us, and had their largest corps in front 
of us.** 

* ** Denique divisi suntTurci : una pars ivit contra mare ; alii steterunt contra noa.’* 

* Ralph of Caen compares the^'Christian army so arrayed to the snake of the fable 
which had a head at each end, or to a monster with two faces, and specially mentions 
that Bohemund ‘‘turned his back to his friends, and his face to his enemies^’ 
(pp. 169, 170). 
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with astonishing ease. Kerboga was a bad general, and his 
colleagues, the Emirs of Damascus and Aleppo, were mistrustful 
of him and of each other. Moslem historians tell us that at the 
moment of action a great body of Turcoman auxiliaries, with 
whom Ridwan of Aleppo had been tampering, treacherously took 
to flight and threw the whole line into confusion. It is certain, 
at any rate, that when the Christian armies advanced in steady 
line, with archers in front and knights behind, the Turks retired 
from their first station towards their camp. There they again 
made a front, but there was no further chance of putting their 
usual tactics into play, since the Franks filled the whole plain from 
the river to the hills, and could not be outflanked. Their first 
retreat had some semblance of order, but when pressed again the 
Infidels broke up more and more, and finally fled at full speed, the 
cowardly Kerboga at their head. They made off by the road 
between the Orontes and the lake of Antioch, abandoning their 
camp and the masses of unfortunate camp-followers to the sword 
of the Franks. No man of rank fell,*’ says Kemal-ed-din, “but 
there was a horrid slaughter of our foot auxiliaries, grooms, and 
servants.” ^ 

The combat in the rear had been much more serious. The 
Turks of Roum and Aleppo fell with fury upon Bohemund’s 
corps, where the infantry threw themselves into a dense circle 
and did their best to hold firm. They were in great danger, 
exposed to the Turkish arrows and attacked at intervals by 
parties who abandoned their usual tactics and charged in with 
the sword. The corps of Reginald of Toul when it came up was 
also assailed with great vigour, and suffered heavy loss : accord- 
ing to some authorities, nearly the whole of its infantry was cut 
to pieces. But presently the Turks saw their own main army 
flying, and knew that the battle was lost. Apparently, too, the 
victorious Crusaders detached more troops to help Bohemund. 
Firing the grass to cover their retreat,* the Infidels made off west- 
wards towards the sea, and left the corps of Bohemund and 
Reginald maltreated, but still holding firm. The diversion had 
utterly failed because of the cowardly conduct of Kerboga and 
the main army. 

^ See the quotations from Kemal-ed-din, Abulfeda, and Abul&rag in Michaud’s 
Bihtiothique des Croisades^ iv. 9. 

^ We need not believe the unlikely story about the smoke signals concerted 
between Kerboga and his lieutenants. 
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The battle of Antioch filled both Frank and Turk with 
wonder. The Christians marvelled at their -own victory : with 
inferior numbers and men debilitated by famine and the heat of 
the Eastern sun, they had swept the Infidels before them in a 
single desperate charge. They attributed their success wholly 
to supernatutal causes : the Holy Lance borne before Bishop 
Adhemar, they said, had turned the enemy to flight, and the 
hosts of heaven, headed by St. George and St. Demetrius, had 
been seen co-operating in the victory, ‘‘ clothed in white, riding 
on white hors(\s, and bearing white banners before them.” The 
Moslems attributed the victory of the few over the many, the 
famished over the well-nurtured, to the inscrutable will of Hetiven, 
desiring to chastise the emirs for their sins. 

To tho.se in search of more earthly explanations the meaning 
of the fight is obvious enough. The Turks had fought once 
more in a space too confined for their usual tactics : the right 
wing of the Franks rested on the river, and could not be turned. 
Their left wing, the point in real danger, broke through the hordes 
sent to surround it and got in touch with the hills. When both 
flanks were protected, they had only to execute a straightforward 
charge, and the Turks must choose between the hand-to-hand 
combat, which they always disliked, and flight. They chose the 
latter alternative, and the day was won. If the rear had not been 
guarded by Bohemund and Reginald of Toul, a disaster might 
well have occurred ; but while the attack on the rear was held in 
check, the main Turkish army could do nothing. 

The lessons of Doryheum and Antioch should have remained 
fixed deep in the minds of both Christian and Moslem, but we 
shall see that only the keene.st minds on each side suspected the 
meaning. Both parties for the next hundred years frequently 
repeated their original blunders — the Turks that of fighting in 
cramped ground, the Franks that of failing to combine Ijprse 
and foot in due proportions. 

Battle o/Ascalon, August 14, 1099, 

There was no general engagement of importance beside the 
battle of Antioch during the conquest of Syria. The rest of the 
history of the year 1098-99 consists of a series of sieges, with 
which we shall have to deal when treating of the siegecraft of the 
early Crusaders. It was not till August 1099 that another battle 
in the open field was fought, and this time the enemy was not the 
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Turk, but the Fatimite ruler of Egypt, El-Mustali Abul-Kasim 
Ahmed. The Egyptians had been in possession of Palestine at the 
moment of the arrival of the Crusaders, and it was from them that 
Jerusalem had been wrested. Shortly after it had fallen (August 
1099), El-Mustali sent his general, El-Afdal, with a large army 
to drive off the Crusaders and recover the Holy City. The 
forces of El-Afdal were unlike those with which the Crusaders 
had hitherto had to contend. They resembled the old Saracen 
armies with which the Byzantines had so often fought: there 
were many thousand infantry, all black Soudanese, armed wdth 
bows and iron maces (or flails) ; while the cavalry consisted partly 
of Moorish and Bedouin light horse, partly of mailed troopers of 
the Caliph’s regular army. All of these were spearmen, and not 
arcliers like the Turks. Having long been at war with the 
Turkish princes of .Syria, El-Mustali had no help to expect from 
them. But there seem to have been a few mercenaries of 
Turkish blood in his ranks. The w^hole army is estimated at 
the usual vague figure of three hundred thousand by the crus- 
ading writers. It may possibly have reac bed in reality some fifty 
thousand or sixty thousand in all.‘ 

The Franks marched out from Jerusalem on August 13, 
with five thousand horse and fifteen thousand fc^ot.^ The knights, 
it will be observed, were all remounted since their victorious 
march through Syria, having found Arab horses for themselves 
to replace their lost chargers. Hence the ])roportion of cavalry 
to infantry is far larger than it had been at Antioch. When 
they arrived in the neighbourhood of the enemy, they feared to 
be surprised and surrounded on the march, and formed the army 
in nine small corps, cacli composed of foot and hor.'je. The-sc 
corps marched three abreast, so that whether attacked in front, 
rear, or flank there would always be three divisions to face the 
shock* three to sustain them, and three more in reserve.'^ So far, 
however, were they from suffering from any such - danger, that 
they themselves surprised and captured the flocks and herds of 
El-AJdafs army, which were grazing, under the guard of three 
hundred mra, in a valley some miles north of Ascalon. 

^ The Moslem Xbn-Giouzi says no more than twenty thousand. Thb is prol)abIy 
an uiideistatement. Perhaqps it only includes the Caliphb regular troops. 

* So say the Princes in their letter to the Pope. The usually trustworthy Raymotul 
gives the numbiir as twelve hundred knights and nine thousand foot only. 

* Raymond of Agtles, p. 38S. 
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The fugitives soon brought the news to the Egyptian vizier, 
who prepared to fight next morning. He took up his position 
on the shore north of the town of Ascalon, with his left wing 
resting on the sea and his right on the hills, which here run some 
two miles inland from the water. In his rear was the town with 
its orchards and plantations, and the camp pitched outside the 
Jerusalem gate. He placed his Soudanese archers in the front 
line, his regular cavalry behind them. On the right a corps of 
Bedouins were to endeavour to encircle the enemy’s flank : on 
the left the sea rendered any such attempt impossible. 

On August 14 the Crusaders came in sight, marching down 
the sandy plain between the water and the hills, which gradually 
broadens as it approaches Ascalon. When they came into tjie 
neighbourhood of the Egyptians, they proceeded to deploy into 
line from the order of march in nine columns which they had 
hitherto kept. Apparently the front three columns, under 
Robert of Normandy, halted, while the second line, under 
Raymond of Toulouse, took ground to their right next the sea, 
and the rear line, under Godfrey of Bouillon, filed off to the left 
and took post towards the hills.^ I'he whole nine corps thus 
came up into a single line, and no reserve was left behind : in 
each corps the infantry were formed in front, the cavalry to 
the rear. 

When the two armies were within bowshot, the Soudanese 
opened fire on the Crusaders, “ falling on one knee to shoot, 
according to the custom.” ^ At the same time the whole Saracen 
army struck up a horrible din of trumpets and nakers to daunt 
the Christians, and the Bedouin squadrons rode out to the right 
to encircle the left flank of the enemy. The opening of the 
fight by the Infidels is described by one good authority as 
re.sembling “ a stag lowering his head and extending his horns 
so as to encircle the aggressor with them but there can have 
been no attempt to do this on the western flank, where the sea 
was too close to allow of any such manoeuvre. 

The turning movement was easily stopped by Duke Godfrey, 
who charged with his knights and easily rode down the light- 


^ This deployment seems certain from the words of the Gesta Francorum^ xxxix. , 
which say that Raymond fought on, the right, Godfrey on the left, and all the others 
between them : it names Robert of Normandy, Tancred, and Robert of Flanders as 
among those who commanded in the centre, but says that “alii omnes ” Were there also. 

* Albert of Aix, vi. ^ Fulcher of Chartres, xix. 
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armed Arabs. At the same time, a general advance was made 
all along the line, the Christian cavalry charging before the 
Soudanese had time to discharge their bows more than once.^ 
In every quarter the Egyptian foot were rolled back on to their 
horse, and the wlKjile army fell at once into complete confusion. 
They seem to have made a very poor resistance, and the 
Crusaders penetrated everywhere through their line. Robert 
of Normandy slew the vizier’s banner-bearer, Tancred charged 
right into the Moslem camp, Raymond of Toulouse hurled the 
hostile left wing into the sea. Some of the Egyptians got into 
the town, others fled away to the south, some even swam out to 
their fleet, which lay moored off the shore. But thousands were 
slain on tlic field, many more crushed to death as they tried to 
force their way in at the crowded gates, and a considerable 
number were drowned. Eor some hours after the fight ended, the 
Crusaders were hunting down fugitives who had concealed them- 
selves in the orchards or even climbed up trees to hide in their 
tops.^ They captured the hostile camp with vast spoils, and 
narrowly escaped slaying or taking the lunir El-Afdal. The 
victory was a far more crushing one than cither Antioch or 
Dorylaeum, for the enemy had not so good an opportunity of 
getting off, and suffered much more severely. Ilis wretched 
infantry were completely cut to pieces. 

Obviously the Egyptians were an enemy to be treated far 
more unceremoniously than the Turks. They tried to face 
the heavy cavalry of the Crusaders with less efficient horsemen, 
armed only with the spear, and their infantry were in no wise 
superior to tliat of the Franks. Hence in an open field they 
were sure to be beaten, even though their numbers were largely 
superior, as undisciplined Asiatic armies have usually beejjj^when 
they meet Europeans under competent leaders. The Crusaders 
came to hold the Egyptians in such contempt that they neglected 
the most common precautions against them, and would attack 
them if they were but one to ten, and even in most unfavourable 
ground. This rashness was chastised a few years later at the 
battle of Ramieh, where King Baldwin suffered heavily at the 
hands of the despised foe. 


^ Albe):tof Aix, ^ho wfts fiot sui eye-witness, gives an vnintelligible account of the 
figkt : I follow the Gesta^ diecked by Fulcher and Raymond. 

• This is mentioned by thfe Arab chronicler Ibn-Ghiouzi as well as by sevedit of 
the Christian writers, Albert pf Aix. 

19 
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Battles of Ranileh^ September 7, i loi, and May 1 102. 

It had taken the Vizier El-Afdal two years to recover from 
the shock which the defeat of Ascalon had imprinted on his 
mind. But in the autumn of iioi he sent out a new army to 
invade Palestine : Ascalon, still in Egyptian hands, served as 
a base for the operation of the host. Baldwin I. had now 
succeeded his brother Godfrey, who had only worn the crown 
of Jerusalem for a year. His little kingdom consisted of 
nothing more than his capital and the three seaports of Jaffa, 
Arsouf^, and Caesarea : the last two he had only just subdued by 
the aid of a Genoese fleet in the summer of 1 101. Baldwin all 
his life through was a rash and reckless leader, one of the 
typical Frankish generals on whom the J^yzantine authors pour 
so much scorn. The Egyptian troops were not so strong as 
they had been at Ascalon, but still very numerous: Fulcher of 
Chartres estimates them at eleven thousand horse and twenty- 
one thousand foot;^ the Moslem chroniclers state that they 
were led by the Emir Saad - cd - Dowleh. Baldwin, however, 
resolved to march against them with the scanty force that he 
could collect in Jerusalem at a few days’ notice. He would not 
wait for outlying parties of his own followers, much less sit sSlill 
for weeks while reinforcements should be summoned from 
Antioch or Edcssa. The Egyptians having moved out from 
Ascalon, Baldwin left Jerusalem and marched down to Jaffa on 
September 5. The Egyptians did not come to meet him there, 
but pushed in between the king and his capital, marching to 
Ramleh — a point equidistant from Jerusalem and Jaffa. Thither 
Baldwin followed them with two hundred knights, sixty sergeants, 
hastily;; mounted on borrowed horses to swell the number of his 
cavalry, and nine hundred infantry. He divided this little army 
into six corps, each containing both horse and foot, and marched 
recklessly into the midst of the Egyptian host, who had been 
warned of his approach, and had formed up with a front far out- 
flanking the Crusaders on both wings. Baldwin and his little 
band plunged in among them “ like fowlers into the midst of a 
covey of birds.” Of the exact order of the Franks we have no 
further particulars than the vague statement of Fulcher, that 
they were “arrayed according to the rules of military art.” 
Even. the simple critics of the twelfth century, however, were 

* I'ulcher, chap, xxvi. 
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ready to grant that Baldwin’s attack was made with a rash 
disregard of possible dangers.^ 

It seems that when the lines were a thousand paces apart ^ 
the knights put spurs to their horses and, leaving the foot-soldiay 
behind, dashed at the Egyptians. Only Baldwin himself, with 
one of the six corps of cavalry, — forty or fifty riders at the most, 
— remained in the rear with the infantry. When the Christians 
charged, the Egyptian host folded in its wings and fell upon 
the Cfusaders on all sides, attacking the infantry no less than 
the horse. The two right squadrons of the knights were taken in 
flank,® and completely rolled up, so that hardly a man escaped. 
The other three were swallowed up among the multitude of the 
Infidels, and seemed likely to succumb also, when Baldwin and 
his small reserve of horsemen dashed into the thickest of the 
fight and gave the necessary impulse to the surging mass. The 
Egyptian centre broke and fled, and presently their victorious 
left wing also quitted the field. While the battle was being settled 
by the cavalry fighting, the infantry in rear had been beset on 
all sides by the horsemen at the extreme wings of the Egyptian 
host. They were very roughly handled, so that Fulcher acknow- 
ledges that while the Christians were victors in front, they 
came off the worst in the rear.'’ If Baldwin's victory had been 
delayed a few minutes, the infantry would probably have been 
entirely broken up and cut to pieces. As it was, the success had 
been so dubious that a body of five hundred Arabs from the 
victorious left wing of the Egyptians had ridden up to the walls 
of Jaffa, displaying the shields and helms of the crusading 
knights whom they had slain, and had shouted to the garrison 
that Baldwin and all his host had perished. These troops were 
returning, ignorant of the rout of their main body, when they 
rode by accident into the midst of the Christians and were 
mostly cut down. 

The losses in Baldwin's army were very heavy. Eighty- 
knights had fallen — a third of the whole cavalry : no doubt they 
nearly all belonged to the two squadrons which had perished at 
the opening of the battle.^ A much larger number of the 

^ ** Minus caute,” says Ekkehard in hi> Uierosofymiia, * Ekkehard. 

* Ekkehard says that one squadron only was cut to pieces by a flank attack 
I’ulcher (a better witness) that two were destroyed. Albert of Aix, exaggerating 
fearfully, makes four perish, and says that the king won the battle with his own forty 
knights alone. 

* Fulcher, p. 125. 
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infantry had also been cut doxm. The lo^s of the Egyptians is 
put as high as fifteen thousand men<^an impossible figure ; they 
probably did not suffer much more than their ady^saries* The 
Moslem historians give no details, but allow that their chief Saad-* 
ed^Dowleh was left on the field — killed by a fall from his hoi^se, 
as had been prophesied to him long before by an astrologer.^ 
The whole fight had only occupied a short hour.* 

After having been within an ace of destruction in September 
IIOI, it is astonishing to find that Baldwin repeated his reckless 
tactics in an aggravated form on the very same battlefield, only 
eight months aftcr.^ In May 1 102 the Egyptians once more broke 
forth from Ascalon and marched on Ramleh, where they pitched 
their camp. Baldwin set out against them with his military 
household, without waiting for any reinforcements from the out- 
lying towns of his little kingdom. He picked up at Jaffa a band 
of pilgrim knights, survivors of the unfortunate Crusade of iioi, 
who were just embarking to return to France : they were led by 
Stephen of Blois and Stephen Count Palatine of Burgundy. This 
gave him no more than two hundred lances ; nevertheless, he 
marched straight on Ramleh, believing (it is said) that the enemy 
were only a raiding party some eight hundred or a thousand 
strong:^ as a matter of fact they were a whole army, about as 
large as that which had been beaten on the same spot in the 
previous year.^ ‘'It was pride and presumption that led the 
king,'^ says Fulcher, “ not to wait for more troops, not to move 
to the battle in proper military order, not to listen to any warn- 
ing, not to wait for his foot-soldiery, and not to stop in his march 
until he saw before him, and far closer than he wished, such a 
huge multitude of the enemy." With no more than his two 
hundred knights Baldwin rode straight at the hostile centre, 
hoping to repeat his exploit of the previous yean But the odds 
were too great, and this time he had no infantry with him to 
protect his rear and take off some of the pressure. The Franks 
were engulfed in the hostile mass, and slain off almost to a man. 
Baldwin and a few more cut their way out of the melde, but the 

^ See the chronicle quoted on p. 17 of vol. iv. of the Biblioth^que dcs Croisades, 

^ Fulcher. 

* Id all that follows I have taken Fulcher as guide, not Albert of Aix» who varies 
hopelessly from Fulcher’s tale, and \Vas not, like the former, on the si>ot» 

* Fulcher, chap, xxvii, p. 135. 

^ liid. : ** Twenty thousand horse and ten thousand foot, the latter all igcMidancpe " 
— numbers grossly exaggerated, we need not doubt. 
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Counts of Blois, Burgundy, and Vend6me, and more than a 
hundred and fifty knights, were left dead on the field. It was 
possible to despise too much even an Egyptian army, and the 
king had to learn that headlong courage of the most desperate 
kind is not enough to compensate for a disparity of numbers in 
the proportion of a hundred to one. 

After several narrow escapes, Baldwin reached Arsouf, and 
from thence sailed to Jaffa in the galley of Gorlric, an English 
adventurer. There he received reinforcements which would have 
reached him in time for the battle if he had only consented to 
wait a few days — eighty knights from Galilee under Hugh of 
St. Omer, ninety from Jerusalem, and a considerable body of 
infantry. Some weeks later there arrived a great pilgrim fleet 
of two hundred sail from England and Germany, under Harding 
the Englishman, and the Westphalians Otto and Hademuth. 
The crews landed armed, and with their aid Baldwin felt strong 
enough to march out of Jaffa to face the Egyptians once more 
in the open field. This time he had learned his lesson, and 
combined his cavalry and his infantry. The foot-soldiery, no 
less than seven thousand strong, owing to the reinforcements 
from the fleet, were armed mainly with bow and arbalest, and 
kept the enemy's horse at bay, while the knights, a thousand 
strong, charged out again and again whenever the Egyptians 
tried to close, and beat back every attack. At last the Infidels, 
finding they could make no impression on the Franks, rode off, 
abandoning their camp to the spoiler. They do not seem, how- 
ever, to have lost any very great number of slain : the estimate 
of the crusading chroniclers is only three thousand — a very modest 
number compared with their usual figures. The victory was 
indecisive, but it saved Palestine, while a defeat would have made 
art immediate end of the Latin kingdom. 

We should have been glad to have had more particulars as 
to the service of the English in this fight. They must have 
been present in considerable numbers, but none of our native 
chmntelers tell of Godric and Harding — unless, indeed, the 
former the Godric of Finchale who afterwards became a 
hermit and a saint. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE TACTICS OF THE CRVSADERS— COf if inuea 

Section IL — Tactics of the Later Battles : Victories at Hab, 
Hasarth, Marj-es-Safar^ A i^souf Jaffa. 

A S our task is not to write a history of tJie kingdom of 
Jerusalem and its wars, but to indicate the main military 
tendencies of the crusading age, we must not attempt to give in 
detail each of the numberless fights of Frank and Moslem, but 
only to comment on such of them as show features of import- 
ance. Speaking in general, we may say that the same points 
of interest which we have observed at Dorylaeum, Antioch, 
Harenc, Ascalon, Ramleh, and Jaffa, arc to be found repeated 
in ail the fights of the twelfth century. 

Against the Turk the Crusaders were generally successful if 
they took care (i) to combine their cavalry with a solid body of 
infantry armed with mi.ssile weapons ; (2) to fight on ground 
where the Infidel could not employ his usual Parthian tactics of 
surrounding and harassing his enemy ; and (3) to avert the 
danger of starvation by carrying a sufficient store of food. 
Against the non-Turkish Moslems, such as the Egyptians, the 
Crusader was far more certain of success ; he had only to use 
the common military precautions, and he might fairly count on 
victoiy. The battles of the Franks with these less formidable 
foes sometimes remind us of the early English battles in India, 
wher^ the few striking boldly at the many were so often 
victorious in spite of eveiy disadvantage. The one all-important 
canon which had to be observed was that there mitst: be 
infantry on the field to serve as a support and rallying point for 
the cavalry. If the foot-soldiery seldom won the battle, they 
always made the winning of it by the knights possible. 

If, on the other hand, the Frank chose to advance recklessly 
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into unknown ground in desokte rugions, whet^ he could be 
durrounded^ harassed, and finally worn out, or if he allowed his 
class-pride to lead him astray, and left his infantry behind^ he 
was liable to suffer terrible disasters. 

We have selected as examples of typical victories of the 
Crusaders the battles of Hab (flip), Haiarth (1125), Mar)-es^ 
Safar (i 126), Arsouf (i ipi), Jaffa (r 192). As instances of defeat 
brought about by neglect of first principles, we may take the 
fights of Carrhae (1104), Tiberias (1187), Acre (ii8p), and 
Mansourah (1250). 

Battle of Hab, August 14, 1 1 19. 

On the 27th of June 1119, Roger, Prince of Antioch, had 
fallen with many of his knights in the disastrous fight of Cerep. 
The victor, Il-Ghazi, Kmir of Mardin, began to overrun the 
whole principality of Antioch. To rescue it from the Infidels, 
Baldwin II. of Jerusalem, with his vassal Pons Count of Tripoli, 
hastened up from the south. The troops of Edessa also made 
their way to join their suzerain, and when the wrecks of the 
Antiochene army had united themselves to the host it counted 
seven hundred knights and several thousand foot. Baldwin 
advanced to relieve Zerdana, a castle to which Il-Ghazi had laid 
siege. It fell before his arrival, but he was unaware of the fact 
on the day of the battle. Il-Ghazi had also been joined by 
reinforcements : his rival, Toktagin of Damascus, had agreed to 
sink his private enmity, and had brought up a large contingent 
of his own riders, and some more levies from Emesa. The 
Infidels mustered in all some twenty thousand horse : of foot 
there is no mention ; the Turkish emirs generally depended on 
their horse-archers alonc.^ 

Advancing by Hab towards Zerdana, Baldwin drew up his 
army before daybreak in a less simple order of battle than was 
usual among the Crusaders. The front line was formed by 
three corps, each consisting of a body of cavalry supported by a 
body of infantry, “that each arm might protect the other." 
Behind the centre of this line was Baldwin himself, with the 
knights of tus household drawn up in three corps ; on hU right 
was the Count of Tripoli with his vassals ; on his left Robert 
Fnlcoy, lord of Zerdana, with the barons and knights of 

* At! Utii ocntiM rroM Gamier the Chancellor. William of Tfve , . Ftikher, «ad 
the rest are vagoe, and speak at second4taa<l. > 
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Aitifkb; aiiotto p9is|ft;0f! AAtiodletiis jectiM 
detailed as a steatigtt^is if - qur^ fihioC ^soaroe^ Gautier fdte 
Cfcancelloi', ^c&n«^jhe T/he squadrons of! Pons *>and 

Robert were placed not parallel to, but sotnewfaat to itbe^mar 
of^ the front line^^tn order that they might defeat attempts to 
turnatS flanks* while the king could strengthen it if the imatit 
pressure of the enemy was thrown upon its centre. Whether 
bjr^chance or design, this order bears a striking resemblance to 
that which the Byzantine Leo the Wise advocates for use 
against the Moslem. A comparison of the plan on p, 195, with 
the sketch of the battle of Hab on p. 290, makes this clear in a 
moment. The only difference is that Baldwin had infantry, 
perhaps two thousand or three thousand strong, behind his first 
line of horse, while Leo is describing the order of a division of 
cavalry unassisted by any foot-soldiery. The nine squadrons, 
each about eighty strong, were three in the first rank, three in 
the second, one on each flank, and one behind. Il-Ghazi and 
Toktagin seem to have hoped that they might be able to surprise 
the Franks at daybreak, but when the sun rose Baldwin's 
little host w^as already advancing in good order, and all the 
war-cries and din of trumpets and nakers with which the 
Infidels burst in upon it were completely throwm away* 
Il-Ghazi resolved, therefore, to use the 01 dinary Turkish tactics, 
and advanced in a half-moon, lapping round both flanks of the 
Christian army. He himself, with the Mesopotamians, was on 
the right, w'hilc Toktagin, with the men of Damascus and 
Emesa, held the left. The Turks were well aware that the 
greatest danger to themselves lay in the combination of infantry 
and cavalry by the Christians. Il-Ghazi had therefore resolved 
to do his best to overwhelm the front line of the enemy, and 
prepared a desperate assault on Baldwin's centre, where all the 
foot^soldiery were collected. They and the three squadronmof 
krtights in front of them were very fiercely assaikd ; ? sbhe 
1 llkig the only wgy of con&trurng *‘iicie comiiSs TripoUtuni & dezletig 
havoaipm % «niatris et pogt : ju«9u regi? quibiieque suo locp posiUs 
p, j If the Antioch^cs had all been on the left of Jialdwin iq ope 
shoma hjeve had «r/V, not acu’f>fts, Bongars prints the colon befpre e/. hut eriaentlr 
tielvdbre jUssu, making no good sense if introduced after ^ 

^ Tbatf the kui^hhi were in front the infantry and not hQhM,.4s*lli9wilfAr 
Ci^tu^ipSi vPlding; /‘Twd^ r^bitiiisi ntanjim pitdeattem^ 

refrenabtntur, cum hanc pratadmiibus aciebus, et acies hac pretegi videbant, vi 
maxim * * * rndbea heatliiit immisaia, atrieds eniibtit, > Aottroa perietotinfili'^ etc. 
The word pratcedtntibns is conclusive (p. 
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itnd r uttMlced, 

r^otvfilS^iimpsm^ t>f.the Turka^.bUt^by ¥igmm 

chftrgies hmo anid The F^nkish 

iwlien ftheuknigiita^^Tnem^itiriven proved unable td tiemRi^Hp 
against the Iv^opotamians. Armed with missile wes^ion^ M 
withstand the Turkish bow, they Were less fitted fqr close 
combat They fought well, but began to fall into disorder, and 
lost heavily. 

Meanwhile^ the fortune of battle on the wings had> been 
evenly divided ; on the right Il-Ghazi’s men had assailed and 
beaten back the Count of Tripoli, whose whole corps was 
finally driven in and thrown on to the flank of Baldwin’s Own 
division in the second line. On the left, however, Robert Fulooy 
and the Antiochcncs had charged the men of Damascus with 
such vigour that they had completely scattered them, and 
driven them off in confusion. Robert might have won the day 
by promptly charging the hostile centre from the flank. But 
no such idea entered into his head ; his main desire was to 
relieve his own castle of Zeidana, whoj'C fall had not yet reached 
his cars.^ Accordingly he puisucd the Damascenes for a space, 
and then rode straight for Zerdana without making any further 
attempt to join in the battle. He and his corps wcic absent 
from the field during the remainder of the engagement. 

Il-Ghazfs men on the other flank made no such mistake, but 
closed in on Baldwin’s second line. The fight now became 
very confused ; the van and right wing of the Franks were 
driven in on their centre in a disorderly mass, and it remained 
to be seen whether the king would be able to save tlie day with 
his reserve. Time after time he charged out with his knights 
and drove off each swarm of Turks as it pressed in to complete 
the victory. Whether the attack threatened front or flank or 
rear, he and his chivalry were always at the point of danger. 
Again and again the cry of “ Holy Cross ! ” and the impact of the 
heavy eej^^dron of men-at-arms drove back the InfideU from 
tiwar prey^ ^Towards evening II-Ghazi gave up the struggle 
and rpdd off, leaving Baldwin in possession of the field. 

Sky K€Ml4^>dhi, who Aoenrs very vrell informed. OnUtSer tile €Ihhil^!dHdV 
imagines that the news had already reached the Christians, which is improbable. 

if h^hsidhetnKKwre’of iiip^ 

* virillAndbldafrotas, qua paste hostium turxnat magts vigeref 

UUtti; enHeimaedd Smtee Caicis psetnotaonm et auxilitun, trebdsdilli 
per6dos {irostravit et in dispersionem impuUt,” etc. {Gautier, p. 461}, 
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As be retiredy the lord of Mardin came hito coUisim with 
the corps of Robert Fulcoy, returning tardily to join die king 
after they had discovered that Zerdana was already in the hands 
of the Infidels. The Antiochene knights, marching in disorder 
and without proper precautions, were easily dispersed by the 
Turks, and Robert himself, falling from his horse in the flight, 
was made prisoner. He was put to death by Toktagin in cold 
blood some days after the battle : it is impossible to say 
that his fate was undeserved, as his selfish abandonment of 
his comrades at the outset of the battle merited the heaviest 
punishment 

Baldwin, unaware of this disaster, held the field till night 
and then retired to Hab. He returned next morning to bury 
his own dead and strip those of the enemy. As the Turks had 
entirely disappeared, he with justification regarded himself as 
victor. The battle had in truth been indecisive ; but as the 
enemy made no further advance against Antioch, the end for 
which it had been fought was achieved. The losses had been 
very heavy : Baldwin counted a hundred knights and seven 
hundred footmen among the slain, and many more were dis- 
persed and did not rejoin for several days. The Turks had lost 
from two thousand to three thousand horse. 

The incidents of this battle, in which the fortune of the day 
was for a long time so equally divided, remind us of those of 
MontThery, and Gautiers account of the flight of each side 
may well stand beside the well-known passage in Commines. 
“ Our fugitives,” he writes, “ fled to Hab, to Antioch, and even 
as far as Tripoli, reporting that the king and the whole army 
had been exterminated. On the other hand, those of the Turks 
who had been driven off the field (by our left wing) poured 
into Aleppo, swearing that 11-Ghazi and Toktagin and all the 
Turkomans had been slain to the last man.”^ If Baldwin 
could claim that he had held the field at sunset, Il-Ghazi could 
display as trophies one of the royal banners of the Latin 
kingdom, torn from the king’s squire who bore it, atid 
Robert Fulcoy and many other noble prisoners. That, after 
massacring thirty of them, he then returned to Mardin to raise 

^ In lace of Gaatior’s eiplieit statemeiits. It is impossible to believe Keiiial)*e(l<4iii’a 
alles^oa that at nightfaU the Turks pursued the Christians to the eates of Hab. If 
any of them did follow, it must have been at a sale distance, and ns sedtits ratlier 
than pursuers. 
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mere troops initead 6 l pursuing his campaign^ is la sufficient 
proof that the claim Of victory which he made was a very 
empty^ one. But it seems to have deceived his chronicler, 
Kemal-ed*din, from whose pages we should never gather 
that Baldwin also could declare himself the conqueror in 
the strife. The events of the succeeding months plainly 
showed who was the real victor. lUGhazi returned home ; 
Baldwin kept the held, and retook in the autumn Zerdana 
and most of the other castles and cities which the Infidels 
had captured after the death of Prince Roger. 

This battle of Hab or Danit has many points of interest. It 
shows us the Crusaders adopting for the first time a much more 
complex order of battle than the simple line of infantry sup- 
ported by cavalry which they had displayed at Antioch, Ascalon, 
and Ramleh. Baldwin, instructed by his many battles with 
the Turk while he was but Count of Edessa, had employed 
as king the fruits of his experience. The Turks, too, have learned 
much : they no longer trust entirely to the bow, but charge 
home vigorously with sword and lance. They have come to 
see that the Frankish foot-soldiery with their missile weapons 
are even more dangerous to them than the knights, and devote 
most of their energy to clearing away the infantry, not en- 
deavouring to shoot them down, — an attempt in which Turks 
seldom succeeded, owing to the inferiority of the horseman’s 
bow to the arbalest, — but to ride over them with the lance. 
That they succeeded on this occasion was apparently due to 
Baldwin’s mistake in drawing up his three squadrons of knights 
in front of and not behind the infantry of the centre. 

For a further development of the tactics of both sides, we 
must advance a few years, to the battles of Marj-es-Sa£ar and 
Hazarth. 


Battle of Hazarth^ June 1 1 , 1125. 

At Hazarth, which was fought on June ii, 1125, Baldwin 
seems to have returned to the simple order of battle of the 
days of Antioch and Ascalon. He drew up his army in 
thirteen small corps, each consisting of infantry and cavalry. 
As there were eleven hundred knights and two thousand footi 
the squadrons must each have been about eighty strong (much 
the same as at Hab), and the infatitry divisions have mnstq:pi 
somewhat over a hundred and fifty* These thirteen bodies were 
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diii4itod into a eciiirevftndi tiiwo wings; the'figiit waf( mmpfmi 
of the troops) of Aflti6c9s» the left of thdne of ^^essa Md 
Tifipoli^ thenOeOitre^^ the strongest of the three dirimns, was 
fotftoed xsi the king’^ own vassals from Palestine, * P^esiimaUjr 
the winga contained each four and the centre five cbrps, bOt 
neither Fulcher nor William of Tyre, our two authorities, 
definitely state, the fact. 

lUBorsoki, the opponent of Baldwin, arrayed his fiftMO 
thousand horse in twenty-one corps, and pressed forward to 
attack the Frankish infantry — we have no mention of his 
attempting any encircling movement after the usual Turkish 
fashion. The interchange of missiles had gone on for sonie 
short time, and close fighting had begun, when Baldwin gave 
orders for a general charge of the cavalry.^ The Infidels stood 
firm for a moment, but, when the knights burst in among them, 
lost heart, broke, and fled. Two thousand of them fell, while 
the Christians only lost twenty-four. The proper combination 
of infantry and cavalry had secured an almost bloodless victory. 

Battle of Marj-es-Safa?'^ January 2$, 1126. 

In the following year the Turks for the first time put foot- 
soldiery in the field. They had evidently realised at last that 
the combination of the two arms was more effective than their 
own horse-archery. In January 1126 King Baldwin had crossed 
the Jordan and advanced toward Damascus, harrying the land 
far and wide, in revenge for a similar raid which Toktagin had 
directed against Palestine in the preceding autumn. Against 
him came forth the Atabcg chief and his son, bringing with 
them not only their riders, but chosen youths trained to spring 
up armed behind the horsemen, who, when the enemy drfew 
near, descended and fought on foot: for so they hoped ib 
disorder the Franks by attacking them with infantry on One 
side and cavalry on another.”* The Jehad had been preached 

' ^ PdO not think we are justified in conclndittg from Fnlche/s (ohap. Irii. ) tcnlling 
corps densier et ppstenor" that he was in a second Jihei ^ ffrtiMsty 
Qi^ly and largest ", is meant- WvUiam of Tyre evidently read ^ ^ 
he wfote ntedh dominum regem,** and not or posL Puldier says mat 
ihtn^ed, biddhi{j the rest follow, for they dated not 
befatt the wotd#*' if wal in a second tine, iMs Wdiild 

ouartmr W* rtilcher (mp. 
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ia PatnAscu# and itM tsc^ns^ and many thousands of tin- 

titained citiselis wmt ou^ on foot to fight for Islamw ' ' 

The armies met at Marj^es^Safar, dot far froth DamaiScttS, 
on the 35th of January, the day of the conversion of St. Paul. 
Baldwin drew up his men in twelve corps, each containing 
both infantry and cavalry, " that the two arms might give each 
other the proper^ support.”^ The Damascenes were not in arty 
very great numerical superiority, save in the number of their 
irregular foot-soldieiy ; the Christian chroniclers confess that 
the two armies were not very unequal, and do not ascribe 
the usual vast preponderance to the enemy. But whether it 
was that they were fighting close to their capital to protect 
their own homes and families, or whether it was the unwonted 
assistance of infantry which helped them, it is certain that they 
made a much fiercer stand than usual. It was one of the 
stilfest, though not the most bloody, fights in which the Franks 
had engaged for many years.^ F'ulcher allows that for a space 
the battle seemed going against Baldwin ; the arrow-shower 
was too bitter, and ‘‘ no part of body or limb seemed safe against 
the shafts, so thickly did they fiy” The host recoiled for a long 
space, and it was only by a desperate rally in the afternoon that 
it saved itself and resumed its advance. "But our king bore 
himself well that day, as did all his knights and vassals, and 
Almighty God was with them”^ At dusk the Turks fled, and 
the day was, won. Two thous'and Damascene horse and an 
innumerable number of the Infidel foot had fallen ; of the 
Christians twenty-four knights and eighty infantry only were 
slain. William of Tyre, in his rather unsatisfactory narrative 
of this battle, says that the Christian foot, fired by the example 
of the king and his knights, charged the enemy at the supreme 
moment along with the cavalry, and that they did most damage 
to the Turks by shooting their horses, so that the dismounted 

^ '^Ordinaiae svint tarn niilitum quam peditum acies duodecim, ut ab allerutra 
Gdreobor etur catem, sS ncccssita.s admonerei ” (Fulcher, cap. \\x , ). This can only mean 
Umtfooit might help horse and horse foot, not that each of the twelve corps might 

the ether.^ It is hardly necessary to point out that alterutcr can only be used 
of not of many; but I have seen several accounts of the battle by modern 
atlijhOM Whore this simple rule of Latinity is neglected. 

^ Wiltim of Tyae is of course wholly in error when he calls it the asosi 
dangerous and doubtful fight since the foundation of the realm (xiii. § iS). At 
Huh, onb^HOven yeait before, like Christian losses were eight times as gceolt Ond the 
ih» iWn hticeridfo^ 

• Fulcher, cap. hat. 
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Infidels fell easy victims to the pursuer*^ But it is not easy to 
make out whether the infantry, as he conceived the 6ght, were 
behind or in front of the knights. For, on the one hand, he 
makes the foot-soldiers pick up and carry back to the baggage 
their wounded comrades, and set on their feet again those who 
had been overthrown ; ” while, on the other, they arc said to shoot 
the Turkish horses, so that the riders ‘‘fall into the hands 
of their companions who follow behind.** The first statement 
seems to indicate that the knights had already charged over 
the ground which the infantry were crossing; the second that 
they were following behind them. But William is not always 
happy in following his authorities for battles that took place 
before his own day, and his picture here is decidedly confused. 
In all probability the action began with the infantry in the first 
line, and the cavalry in support. When it giew hot, the cavalry 
must have charged out to the front, and in the final advance 
the foot-soldiery must have been following in the w^akc of the 
knights to complete the victory rather than preceding them. 
It is a pity that we have not any detailed account of the 
battle from Moslem sources ; if it existed, we might clear up 
its difficulties, as we can those of the fight at Hazarth, by the 
comparison of the two hostile chroniclers. 

There are many Christian successes \\orth rccoiding in 
the years between Marj-es-Safar and the fall of Jerusalem in 
II 87, But as they are not of any special tactical importance, 
presenting merely the same features that we liave already 
noted, they may be passed over without any detailed narra 
tion. The defeats of this period arc more interesting than the 
victories : notes on several of them will be found in the 
succeeding chapter, where wc treat of the causes of the many 
failures of the Franks. 

The battle which must next arrest our attention is the last 
of the great triumphs of the Christians, and the most notable, as 
it was won over the finest general whom the Infidels ever owned, 
the great Saladin himself, commanding the most povierful and 
most formidable — if not the largest — host which the Moslems 
ever put into the field. The Christians, too, were in far larger 
force than ever before in smy battle of the Holy I^d. It is 

' ** Equis hottiom sauciandis omnem dabiint qperam, eoiamqiie tesiores 
sequei^tibus lociis parabant ad vicUmam** (W. T. xiti. §.18)4 1 iprcstmc, 

maans shooting rather than stabbing the horses. 
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fortunate that we have excellent accounts of the fight from both 
stdesi and that its topography can be easily ascertained. Every 
detail of it is well worth study. 

Battle of Arson September 7, 1191, 

After a siege of nearly two years, Acre had been recovered 
by the Franks on July 12, 1191. The garrison had laid down 
its arms and surrendered to the kings of France and England, 
after having protracted its defence to the last possible moment. 
Saladin had done his best to succour the place, and delivered 
perpetual assaults on the camp of the besiegers, but all to no 
purpose. Seeing that there was no hope of relief, and that Acre 
must fall by assault in a few days, the Emirs Karakush and 
Mashtoub opened the gates, after promising that they would 
induce the Sultan to pay two hundred thousand bezants as 
ransom for the garrison, and also to restore the True Cross and 
fifteen hundred Christian prisoners, the survivors of the disaster 
of Tiberias, who were in chains at Damascus and elsewhere. 

For some weeks after the fall of the great fortress, the 
Christians remained encamped in and around Acre, while 
Saladin still observed them from his camp on the mountain to 
the east. The delay was caused partly by the exhaustion of 
the victors, partly by the necessity for repairing the shattered 
walls of the city, partly by the protracted negotiations concern- 
ing the ransom of the garrison. Meanwhile, Philip of France 
took his way homeward amidst the curses of the whole armv', 
swearing that on his return he would be a quiet and peaceful 
neighbour to the dominions of the King of England. “How 
faithfully he kept that oath is sufficiently notorious to all men-, for 
the moment that he got back he stirred up the land, and set Nor- 
mandy in an uproar.” ^ He left the bulk of his army in the camp 
under the Duke of Burgundy and Henry Count of Champagne. 

The attempts to come to an agreement with Saladin failed 
hopelessly. Into the ugly story of the massacre of the Turkish 
garrison» when their ransom was not forthcoming, we need not 
cQte^. On Tuesday, August 20, Richard and the Duke of 
Bur^ndy beheaded the two thousand six hundred unfortunate 
captives, and all chance of peace was gone. Two days after, the 
crusading army set out upon its march. 

* Rigis RicardU iii» % tzt Quam veto fi»klilcr hoc steterit jam* 

mcnitibMif hkiimait etc. > 
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Ridiard had as his objective JerusiJem, whose recovery was 
th^ main end of the Crusade. But to move direttiy from Acre 
on the Holy City is impossible. The mountains of Ephraim 
interpose a barrier too difficult to be attempted when an 
alternative route is possible. For a march on Jerusalem the 
best base is Jaffa, and to that place Richard resolved to trans- 
fer himself and his army. lie accordingly arranged that the 
host should march along the great Roman road beside the sea 
by Haifa, Athlit, Caesarea, and Arbouf, while the fleet should 
advance parallel with it, and communicate with it at every 
point where it is possible to get vessels close to the shore. This 
co-operation was all-impoitant, for the army was lamentably 
deficient in means of transport, and depended on the ships for 
its food. So few were the beasts of buiden, that a great part 
of the impedimenta had to be borne on the backs of the 
infantry, who loaded themselves with tents, flour-bags, and 
miscellaneous necessaries of all kindb. Nearly half of them 
were employed in porter’s woik, and thereby taken out of the 
lanks when the host began to move forward. No food was to 
be found on the way, for Saladin had already ravaged the shore, 
and dismantled Haifa, Caesarea, and Arsouf, 

It was obvious that the CrusadeTs would be harassed by 
Saladin the moment that they started on their march. The 
temptation to assail a host strung out in one thin column along 
many miles of load would certainly draw the Turks down from 
their strongholds in the hills. Richard had therefore to provide 
an order of march which should be convertible at a moment’s 
notice into an order of battle. His front, rear, and left flank 
were all equally liable to assault. Only the right would always 
be covered by the proximity of the sea. 

In view of this danger the king made the best disposition 
possible. Next the sea moved the beasts of burden and the 
infantry employed to carry loads. Inland from them were the 
cavalry, distributed into compact bands and spaced out at equal 
intervals all along the line of march. Inland agaih from the 
cavaity were the main body of infantry, marching in a tx>n- 
tinuotis column, and so covering the whole eastern flank of the 
army. Though the continents were placed so dose tiiait no 
gaps were left between them, they were for purposes of 
tion divided into twelve bodies, to each of wbicl^ was 

attached one of the cavalry corps, which marched level witii it 
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Thus there were twelve divisions of foot and twelve of horse ; 
these smaller units were united into five main corps, of which 
the exact composition is not easy to ascertain. The Templars 
and the Hospitallers, who knew the countiy well, and had in 
their ranks many “ Turcopoles,” i,e. horse-bowmen armed like 
the Turks and specially fit to cope with them, took the van and 
the rear, the two points of greatest danger, on alternate days. 
With the centre division of the army moved the royal standard 
of England fixed on a covered waggon drawn by four horses, 
like the carrochio which the Milanese had used at Legnano a 
few years before. The order of the various corps was, as we 
gather, somewhat varied on different days. On one occasion 
Richard and his own military household took the van, but 
usually he reserved for himself no fixed station, but rode 
backward and forward along the line of march with his house- 
hold knights, carefully supervising the movement of the whole 
and lending aid wherever it was required. The heat was gicat, 
September being not yet come, and the king was determined 
not to harass the army by long stages. Accordingly he moved 
very slowly, using only the early morning for the march, and 
seldom cov’’ering more than eight or ten miles in the day. 
Moreover, he habitually halted on each alttrnate day, and gave 
his men a full twenty-four hours (or even more) of rest. Thus 
tKc host took as much as nineteen days to cover the distance 
of eighty miles between Acre and Jaffa. It is well worth 
while to give Richard’s itinerary, in order to show the care 
which he took of his troops. 

Thursday^ AttgustZZ, — trom the neighbourhood of Acre to the rner Bel us [2 miles], 

Friday^ August 23. — The army crosses the Belus [2 miles]. 

Saturday f Auptst 24. — Rest in camp and preparations for march. 

Sunday y August 25.— To Haifa f ii miles]. 

Mofiday, August 26. — Rest at Haifa. 

Tuesday, August 27. — From Haifa to Athlit, round the shoulder of Mount 
Carmel [12 miles]. 

PVedfStsday, Augtsst 28. — Rest in camp, 

Thursday, August 29. — Rest in camp. The fleet arrives and lands stores. 

Friday, August 30. — From Athlit to Fl-Melat [Merla] [13 miles]. 

Saturday, August 31. — From EI-Mclat to Caesarea [3 miles]. The fleet lands 
stores and reinforcements. 

Sunday, September 1. — From Caesarea to the “Dead River” [Nahr Akhdar] 
[3 miles], 

Monday, September 2,— Rest in camp. 

Tuoodey, September 3.— From the Dead River to the “ Salt River ” [Nahr IskeA* 
deruneh] [7 miles]. 


20 
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SeptmHr in cump. 

Thur$day^ September 5.^Frgm the Salt River through the Forest of Arsouf IQ 
RochetatUe [Malir Falaik] [zo miles]. 

FridiEty^ Septefhber 6. — Rest in camp. 

SaturSayt S^tember 7.— From Rochetaille to Arsouf— Battle [6 miles], 

SHnd(^f September 8% —Rest in camp at Arsouf. 

Monday ^ September 9.— From Arsouf to the Nahr-el-Aujeh [6 miles]. 

Tuesday^ September 10. — Nahr-cl-Aujeh to Jaffa [5 miles]. The fleet lands fresh 
stores. 

Throughout the march the army was incessantly worried by 
the attacks of the Turks, especially on the 25th and 30th of 
August and the ist and 3rd of September. The respite on the 
26-7-8-9th was due to the fact, that while Richard had hugged 
the coast from Haifa and gone round the shoulder of Mount 
Carmel, Saladin had struck across country, passed the hills 
farther cast, and come down on to the neighbourhood of 
Caesarea, before the Crusaders, moving slowly and on a longer 
road, had drawn near the place. From August 30 to Sep- 
tember 7, on the other hand, he was always within a few 
miles of them, waiting for his opportunity to dash down fiom 
the hills if they exposed themselves. The author of the 
Itinerarium gives an interesting description of the Turkish tactics 
during these days : — 

“The Infidels, not weighed down with heavy armour like 
our knights, but always able to outstrip them in pace, were a 
constant trouble. When charged they are wont to fly, and 
their horses are more nimble than any others in the world ;^one 
may liken them to sw'allows for swiftness. When they see that 
you have ceased to pursue them, they no longer fly but return 
upon you ; they are like tiresome flies which you can flap away 
for a moment, but which come back the instant you have stopped 
hitting at them : as long as you beat about they keep off : the 
moment you cease, they are on you again. So the Turk, when 
you wheel about after driving him off, follows you home without 
a second’s delay, but will fly again if you turn on him. When 
the king rode at them, they always retreated, but they hung 
about our rear, and sometimes did us mischief, not unfVequently 
disabling some of our men ” {Itin, iv. § 8).' 

1 Noie on Battle of Arsouf. 

In ysxf account of this fight I have followed the liineraHum^ Boha-ed^din, and 
King Richard's letter to the Abbot of Clairvaux in Movedun* All thes^Uiree 
accounts fit into each other admirably. On the other hand, the narfiathrc of Benedict 
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Saladin, in keepid^ up this incessant skirmish along the 
flank of the crusading host, was not merely endeavouring to 
weary it out Though he only showed small bands hovering 
about in all directions, often but thirty or fifty strong, he ^as 
always waiting close at hand with his main army* He kept it 
hidden in the hills, hoping that the Franks would some day be 
goaded into making a reckless charge upon his skirmishers. If 
they would only break their line by a disorderly advance, he 
would pounce down, penetrate into the gap, and sweep all before 
him. King Richard, however, kept his men in such good order 
that in the whole three weeks of the march they never gave the 
Sultan the opportunity that he longed for. The king himself 
and his meinie would occasionally swoop out upon bands that 
came too close, but the main order of march was never broken. 
Only on one occasion, on the first day of the march from the Belus 
(August 25), did the Turks get a chance of slipping in while the 
rearguard was passing a defile, and then the Crusaders closed 
up so quickly that the assailants had to fly, after accomplishing 
nothing more than the plunder of a little baggage. Boha-ed- 
din^s account of the Crusaders' march is as well worth quoting 
as the note on the Turkish attack which we have cited from 
the Itiiierariiim, He is describing the events of Saturday, 
August 31. 

“The enemy moved in order of battle: their infantry 
marched between us and their cavalry, keeping as level and 
firm as a wall. Each foot-soldier had a thick cassock of felt, 
and under it a mail-shirt so strong that our arrows made no im- 
pression on them. They, meanwhile, shot at us with crossbows, 
which struck down horse and man among the Moslems. I noted 
among them men who had from one to ten shafts sticking in 
their backs, yet trudged on at their ordinary pace and did not fall 
out of their ranks. The infantry were divided into two halves : 
one marched so as to cover the cavalry, the other moved along 

of Peterborough is absolutely irreconcilable with them. He makes much of the 
fighting tarn on the crossing of a river by the Christian army, and puts the engage* 
ment on the 16th instead of the 7th of September. It is satisfactory to know that 
his story is rendered wholly impossible by the topography of the place. For a mile 
north of the Kabr-el-i^laik the road is bordered by the impassable swamp of the 
Birket-el‘Hamadan. North of this again it runs over flat sand dotted with salt-water 
ponds, and with the forest running down into it. This will not do for the battlefield 
as desotibed by the JHntrarium and Boha*ed*din. On the other hand, the Ooun^ry 
south of the Nahr-el-Falaik suits the narrative excellently. See my earelblly 
reduced from the l-inch-to-the-mile Ordnance Survey of Palestine. 
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the beach and took no part in the fighting, but rested itself. 
When the first half was wearied, it changed places with the 
second and got its turn of repose. The cavalry marched between 
the two halves of the infantiy, and only came out when it 
wished to charge. It was formed in three main corps: in the 
van was Guy,^ formerly King of Jerusalem, with all the Syrian 
Franks who adhered to him ; in the second were the English 
and French; in the rear the sons of the Lady of Tiberias* 
and other troops. In the centre of their army there was visible 
a waggon carrying a tower as high as one of our minarets, on 
which was planted the king's banner. The Franks continued to 
advance in this order, fighting vigorously all the time: the 
Moslems sent in volleys of arrows from all sides, endeavouring 
to irritate the knights and to worry them into leaving their 
rampart of infantry. But it was all in vain : they kept their 
temper admirably and went on their way without hurrying 
themselves in the least, while their fleet sailed along the coast 
parallel with them till they arrived at their camping-placc for 
the night. They never marched a long stage, because they had 
to Sparc the foot-soldiery, of whom the half not actively 
engaged was carrying the baggage and tents, so great was their 
want of beasts of burden. It was impossible not to admire the 
patience which these people showed : they bore crushing fatigue, 
though they hiul no proper military administration, and were 
getting no personal advantage. And so they finally pitched 
their camp on the farther side of the river of Caesarea." * 

From the 29th August to the 6th September, Saladin had 
been perpetually seeking an opportunity for delivering a serious 
attack. But the caution and discipline which Richard had im- 
posed upon his army foiled all the hopes of the Infidel. It be- 
came evident that, if the Christians were to be stopped before 
they reached Jaffa, a desperate attempt must be made to 
break in upon them, in spite of their orderly march and firm 
array. Saladin rc.sojved, therefore, to try the ordeal of battle in 
the ground between the Nahr-el-Falaik (the river of Rochetaille) 
and Arsouf. There was every opportunity for hiding his host 

‘ This account of the di.stribution of the Christians does not tally with the 
/tin€rarhmt and is probably wrong, ^ Boha*ed-din calls Guy Geoffrey'’ by a curious 
*error. 

’ Barons of the party among the Syrian Franks who opposed King Guy and 
avi^hed to recognise Conrad. 

* Boha-ed'din,. p. 252, in the Chronifueurs Oriettiaux, 
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till the moment of conflict, for in this district one of the few 
forests of Palestine, the ** Wood of Arsouf,” runs parallel to the 
sea for more than twelve miles. It is a thick oak wood covering 
all the lower spurs of the mountains, and reaching in some 
places to within three thousand yards of the beach. Two days 
of Richard’s itinerary (the 5th and 7th of September) ran 
between this forest and the sea. He was not less conscious 
than Saladin of the advantage which the cover would give to 
an enemy plotting a sudden attack. Accordingly he warned 
the army on the sth that they might have to fight a general 
engagement on that day, and took every precaution to prevent 
disorder.^ But the Turks held back, and the first half’of the 
forest was passed in safety. On the 6th September the 
Crusaders rested, protecting their camp by the large marsh 
which lies inland from the mouth of the Nahr-ehFalaik ; this im- 
passable ground, the modern Birket-el-Ramadan, extending for 
two miles north and south, and three miles east and west, covers 
completely a camp placed by the river mouth. 

On the 7th the English king gave orders to move on : the 
day’s march was to cover the six miles from the Nahr-Ealaik to the 
dismantled town of Arsouf. The road lies about three-quarters 
of a mile inland from the beach, generally passing along the slope 
of a slight hill : between it and the foot of the wooded mountains 
there was an open valley varying from a mile to two miles in 
breadth. The forest on the rising ground was known to conceal 
the whole of Saladin’s host, whose scouts were visible in all 
directions. 

On this day Richard divided his army into twelve divisions, 
each consisting of a large body of infantry and a small squadron 
of knights.^ The foot-soldiery formed a continuous line, with 
the crossbowmen in the outermost rank. The impedimenta 
and the infantry told off to guard them moved as usual close 
to the sea. The order of the march of the twelve divisions is 
not clearly given to us ; we know that the first consisted on this 
day of the Templars, with their knights, Turcopoles, and foot- 
sergeants. The next three consisted mainly of Richard’s own 
subjects — Bretons and Angevins forming the second, Poitevins 
(under Guy, the titular King of Jerusalem) the third, and 
Normans and English the fourth : the last-named corps had 
charge of the waggon bearing the great standard. Seven cor^s 

* Jtimerarium^ iv* f t^. ‘ Ibid, ir, | 17. 
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were made up from the French, the barons of Syria, and the 
miscellaneous small contingents from other lands. Lastly, the 
Hospitallers brought up the rear. Probably the French con- 
tingents were divided into four “battles,*’ under (i) James 
d’Avesnes, (2) the Count of Dreux and his brother the Bishop 
of Beauvais, (3) William des Barres and William de Garlande, 
(4) Drogo Count of Meilc. Henry Count of Champagne was 
charged with the duty of keeping out on the left flank to watch 
for the breaking forth of the Turks from the woods. The Duke 
of Burgundy, the commander of the I'rench host, rode by 
Richard’s side up and down the line, keeping order and ready 
to give aid wherever it was wanted. The whole twelve corps 
were divided into five divisions, but it is not stated how they 
were thus distributed. Some of the five must have included 
three, some only two, of the brigaded bodies of horse and foot. 

Saladin allowed the whole Christian host to emerge from 
the camp and proceed some little way along the road before he 
launched his army upon them. While threatening the whole 
of the long line of march, he had resolved to throw the main 
weight of his attack upon the rearouaid. Evidently he hoped 
to produce a gap, by allowing the van and centre to proceed, 
while delaying the roar by incessant assaults. If the Hospital- 
lers and the divisions next them could be so harassed that they 
were forced to halt or even to charge, while the van still went 
on its way, it was obvious that a break in the continuous wall 
of infantry would occur. Into this opening Saladin would have 
thrown his reserves, and then have trusted to fighting the battle 
out with an enemy split into at least two fractions and probably 
more. He had, as we shall see, wholly unden*ated the prudence 
and generalship of King Richard, and was preparing for himself 
a bloody repulse. 

The Crusaders were well upon their way when the Moslems 
suddenly burst out from the woods. In front were swarms of 
skirmishers both horse and foot — black Soudanese archers, wild 
Bedouins, and the terrible Turkish horse-bowmen. Behind were 
visible deep squadrons of supports — the Sultan’s mailed Mame- 
lukes and the contingents of all the princes and emirs of Egypt, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia. TThc whole space, Two miles broad, 
between the road and the forest, was suddenly filled with these 
imposing masses. “ All over the face of the land you could see 
the well-ordered bands of the Turks,^myriads of particoloured 
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banners, marshalled in troops and squadrons ; of mailed men 
alone there apjDeared to be more than twenty thousand. With 
unswerving course, swifter than eagles, they swept down upon 
our line of march. The air was turned black by the dust that 
their hoofs cast up. Before the face of each emir went his 
musicians, making a horrid din with horns, trumpets, drums, 
cymbals, and all manner of brazen instruments, while the troops 
behind pressed on with howls and cries of war. For the Infidels 
think that the louder the noise, the bolder grows the spirit of the 
warrior. So did the cursed Turks beset us before, behind, and 
on the flank, and they pressed in so close that for two miles 
around there was not a spot of the bare earth visible ; all was 
covered by the thick array of the enemy.” ^ 

While some of the Turks rode in between the head of the 
army and its goal at Arsouf, and others followed the rearguard 
along the road, the majority closed in upon the left flank and 
plied their bows again.st the w'all of infantry and the clumps of 
horsemen slowly pacing behind it. The pressure seems to have 
been hardest upon the rear, where the right wing of the Turks 
delivered a most desperate attack upon the squadron of the 
Hospitallers and the infantry corps which covered them. The 
French divisions opposite the Turkish centre were less hardly 
pressed; the English, Poitevins, and Templars in the van, though 
constantly engaged, were never seriously incommoded. 

In spite of the fury of the attack, the Crusaders for some 
time pursued their way without the least wavering or hesitation. 
The crossbowmen gave the Turks back bolt for bolt, and 
wrought more harm than they suffered, since their missiles were 
heavier and possessed more penetrating power than those of the 
enemy. The cavalry in the centre of the column rode slowly 
on, though their horses soon began to suffer from the incessant 
rain of arrows. Many knights had to dismount from mortally 
wounded chargers, and to march lance in hand among the fool. 
Others picked up crossbows, stepped into the front rank of the 
infantry, and revenged themselves by .shooting down the Turkish 
horses.^ 

The slow march southward went on for some time ; the 
infantry held firm as a wall, and no opportunity was given for 
the enemy to break in. Saladin, seeing that he was making no 
progress; ftung himself among the. skirmishers) followed only by 
* Itimrarium^ Iv. § i8i “ 
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two pages leading spare horses, and continued to urge his men 
on and to press them closer in upon the Frankish foot The 
stress soon became very severe in the rear division of King 
Richard’s host, which was exposed to a double fire from flank 
and rear. Some of the crossbowmen began to waver, but the 
majority held firm, forced though they were to walk backwards 
with their faces to the pursuing enemy,' for, when they turned 
for a moment to move on, the Turks rushed in so fiercely that 
there was grave danger that the corps of the Hospitallers might 
be broken up. They had laid their bows aside, and were now 
thundering upon the rearguard with their scimitars and maces 
like smiths upon anvils.” 

The Grand Master of the Hospitallers repeatedly sent 
forward to the king, asking leave to charge. The horses were 
being shot down one by one, he complained, and the knights 
could no longer endure this passive kind of battle, in which they 
were struck themselves, but not allowed to strike back. Richard 
returned the reply that the rear was on no account to break 
their order : he had settled that there should be a general charge 
of the whole line when he bade six trumpets blow; before the 
signal no one must move. His design was evidently to get the 
whole Turkish army committed to close combat before he rode 
out upon it. At present the rear alone was seriously engaged : 
the van and centre were only being harassed from a distance. 
Moreover, there would be great advantage in w\aiting till the 
van had reached Arsouf, whose gardens and houses would give 
good cover for its flank when the moment for the decisive 
charge came. 

In obedience to these orders, the Hospitallers endured for 
some time longer, but they were growing restive and angry as 
horse after horse fell, and man after man was disabled by 
arrows in the parts of his body which the armour did not fully 
protect. Presently the whole rear division lurched forward in 
disorder and joined the French corps which was marching 
immediately in front of it. At last, just when the head of the 
army had reached the outskirts of Arsouf, the patience of the 
rear was wholly exhausted. Ere the king had bade the six 
trumpets sound> but (as it would seem) only just before the 
moment that he would have chosen, the Hospitallers burst 
forth. The ringleaders in this piece of indiscipline were two of 

^ Itinerarium^ iv. { 10^ p. 264. 
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their leaders, their marshal and a notable knight named 
Baldwin de Carron, who suddenly wheeled their horses, raised 
the war-cry of St. George, and dashed out through the infantry 
upon the Infidels. Those immediately about them followed ; 
then the French divisions ranged next them took up the 
movement. It spread all down the line, and Richard himself, 
seeing the die cast, was constrained to allow the cavalry of the 
van and centre to follow up the attack. To the Saracens it 
bore the appearance of a preconcerted movement. “ On a 
sudden,” says Boha-ed-din, “ we saw the cavalry of the enemy, 
who were now drawn together in three main masses, brandish 
their lances, raise their war-cry, and dash out at us. The 
infantry suddenly opened up gaps in their line to let them pass 
through.”^ Thus the attack of the Crusaders was delivered in 
dchelon, the left (/>. the rear) leading, the centre starting a 
moment after, and the right {ix. the van) a little later than the 
centre. 

The Turks did not endure for a moment the onset of the 
dreaded knights of the West. The sudden change of the 
crusading army from a passive defence to a vigorous offensive 
came so unexpectedly upon them, that they broke and fled with 
disgraceful promptness. Nothing can be more frank than 
Boha-ed-din’s account of the behaviour of his master’s host.'-^ 
“On our side,” he says, “the rout was complete. I was myself 
in the centre: that corps having fled in confusion, I thought to 
take refuge with the left wing, which was the nearest to me; 
but when I reached it, I found it also in full retreat, and making 
off no less quickly than the centre. Then I rode to the right 
wing, but this had been routed even more thoroughly than the 
left. I turned accordingly to the spot w’hcrc the Sultan's body- 
guard should have served as a rallying-point for the rest. The 
banners were still upright and the drum beating, but only 
seventeen horsemen were round them.*' 

In the northern end of the battle, where the Hospitallers and 
the French corps immediately in front of them were already in 
close contact with the foe at the moment of the charge, a 
dreadful slaughter of the Infidels took place. The rush of the 
Crusaders dashed horse and foot together into a solid mass, 
which could not easily escape, and the knights were able to 
take a bloody revenge for the long trial of endurance to which 

. ^ BQlia’Od<»diii, p* ^ Ckmuqtnurs Onentaux, ■ Ibid, p. *59. 
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thejr had been exposed since daybreak. Before the Moslems 
could scatter and disperse to the rear, they had been mown 
down by thousands. In the centre and the southern end of the 
battle the Turks had an easier flig^ht, since their pursuers were 
not so close. Here the contact and the slaughter must have 
been much less. We know from the author of the Itinerarium 
that the English and Norman knights who formed the fourth 
division, counting from the van, never reached the flying enemy, 
though they followed in dchelon the movement of the rear and 
centre corps.^ The same was probably the case with the other 
three corps of the van, for King Richard, in his letter to the 
Abbot of Clairv.iux, states that only four of liis twelve divisions 
were seriously engaged, and that these four alone really de- 
feated the whole host of Saladin.^ 

Having pursued the Turks more than a mile, the Crusaders 
halted and began to re-form — there was no rash pursuit like that 
which liad so often ruined the Franks in earlier fields. Those 
of the Infidels who still kept their heads, ceased to fly when 
they were no longer pursued, and turned to cut off the scattered 
knights, who had pushed far to the front, and were now riding 
back to fall into line with their comrades. Of these some few 
were cut off and slain — among them James d’Avesnes, a 
notable knight, who had commanded one of the rear divisions 
of the line of march. Among those of the Turks who rallied 
most quickly .and came back first to the fight was Taki-ed-din, 
Saladin's nephew, with the seven hundred horsemen who 
followed liis yellow banner. 

When the Christian line \vas once more in order, Richaid 
led it on to a second charge ; the Turks broke again and made 
no stand. Yet when the king cautiously halted his men, after 
sweeping the enemy backward for another mile, there was still 
a considerable body which turned back and once more showed 
fight. A third and final charge sent them flying into the forest, 
which was now close at their backs. Here they dispersed in all 
directions, and made no further attempt to resist Richard, 
however, would not pursue them among the thickets, and led 
back his horsemen at leisure to Arsouf, where the infantry had 
now pitched their camp. ^ 

That evening many of the foot-soldiery and camp-followers 
went out to the field of battle, where they stripped the dead 

* /tt»£tyinum, p. 272. ^ Letter printed in^IIdVeden, Rolls Series^ UL 
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and found much valuable plunder, since the Turks, like the 
Mamelukes in later days, were wont to carry their money sewed 
up in their waist-belts or under their clothing. They reported 
that they had counted thirty-two emirs among the slain, and 
more than seven thousand of the rank and file.^ Boha-ed-din 
names as the most prominent of the Moslems who had fallen 
Mousec, the prince of the Kurds, and two emirs named Kaimaz- 
cl-Adeli and Ligoush.* Among the Christians, James of 
Avesnes was the only man of distinction who was slain: their 
total loss was under seven hundred men. 

So ended this important and interesting fight, the most 
complete and typical of all the victories of the Franks over 
their enemies. The old morals of the earlier engagements are 
once more repeated in it. With a judicious combination of 
horse and foot, and a proper exercise of caution, the Crusader 
might be certain of victor}'. But we note that Kichard, though 
new to the wars of the East, shows far more self-restraint, 
wisdom, and generalship than any of his predecessors. He 
could have driven off Saladin at any time during the day, but 
his object was not merely to chase away the Turks for a 
moment, but to inflict on them a blow which should disable 
them for a long period. This could only be done by luring 
them to close combat ; hence came the passive tactics of the 
first half of the day. The victory would have been still more 
effective, as the author of the Itincrarium remarks,^ if the charge 
had been delivered a little later. But the precipitate action of 
the marshal of the Hospitallers caused it to be made a moment 
earlier than the king had intended. Nevertheless, the results of 
the fight were very well marked. Saladin reassembled his army, 
but he never dared close in upon his enemy again : he resumed 
bis old policy of demonstrations and skirmishes. As Boha-ed- 
din remarks, the spirit of the Moslem army was completely 
broken. Recognising that he could not hold the open country 
against the Franks, the Sultan at once dismantled all the 
fortresses of Southern Palestine — Ascalon, Gaza, Blanche- 
Garde, Lydda, Ramleh, and the rest He dared not leave 
garrisons m them, for he was fully aware that his men would 

I ^ p. 275, ® Boha-ed-din, p. 260. ^ ^ 

•iv. ;io; **Quodsi [mandalum regis] fuisset obscivaturn, universi illi Twi 
fuiss^nt ihtercepti et cobfusi : praedictorum vero militum nimia propferalio 
in detrimexitum universi negotii ^ {p. 
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not hold firm : the fate of the defenders of Acre and the result 
of the fight of Arsouf were always before their eyes, and they 
would not have maintained themselves for long. How well 
founded was this fear, became sufficiently evident from the one 
exception which Saladin made to his rule. He left a force in 
Darum, the last fortress of Palestine on the way to Egypt. 
Richard made a dash against it with the knights of his own 
household alone, a force inferior to the garrison in number. 
Yet so half-hearted had the Moslems grown, that the king 
stormed the place in four days. The Turks surrendered the 
citadel on the bare promise of life, though, if they had shown a 
tithe of the courage of the garrison of Acre, they would certainly 
have been able to hold out for weeks, if not for months.^ 

Arsouf therefore gave the Franks the whole coast-land of 
Southern Palestine. After repairing the walls of Jaffa, to 
serve them as a basis for the attack on Jerusalem, they were 
free to resume the offensive. But the jealousies and divisions 
in the host ruined the campaign which had begun so brilliantly, 
and, though there were several gallant feats of arms performed 
during the stay of Richard in Palestine, the Holy City was 
never recovered, and the war ended in a treaty which did 
no more than confirm the Syrian PVanks in the possession of 
the coast-region which the English king had reconquered for 
them. 

One fight, little more than a skirmish in itself, deserves 
mention as illustrating Richard s methods of wan This was 
the engagement of August 5, 1192. While the king had 
returned to Acre with his army, Saladin had descended to the 
coast and endeavoured to retake the newly-fortified town of 
Jaffa. The garrison had been driven into the castle, and was 
on the point of surrendering, when Richard hastily returned by 
sea with eight vessels only and saved them (August i). The 
Turks were driven off for the moment, but, learning that their 
enemies were very few in number, came down at daybreak on 
the 5 th of August to surprise the Christian camp, Richard 
had with him only fifty-five knights and two thousand infantry, 
the latter largely Genoese and Pisan crossbowmen drawn from 
the ships which had brought him. Warned in time that seven 
thousand horse, all Mamelukes and Kurds, were swooping down 
upon" the sleeping camp, he promptly proceeded ter get his men 

* Itifurarium^ p. 356. 
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in order. He composed his front line of infantry armed with 
spears, who knelt down with one knee fixed in the sand, and 
with the points of their weapons levelled at the height of a 
horse’s breast. Behind stood the crossbowmen, one in each 
interval between two spearmen : it was this soldier’s duty to 
discharge as fast as possible the arbalests handed to him by 
another, who stood behind him, bending and loading each as 
it was handed back. Thus there was no intermission in the 
discharge. The Turks swept down, band rapidly following band, 
against the front of the Christian line, but never dared to close. 
Each squadron swerved and passed away without daring to 
rush on the |pears ; they did little harm with their arrows, but 
suffered far more from the constant rain of arbalest bolts which 
beat upon them. When they were all in disorder, Richard boldly 
charged out upon them, though no more than fifteen of his 
knights were horsed.' He cut right into their midst, and then 
hewed his way back again, saving by his personal valour the 
Earl of Leicester and Ralph of Maul(5on, who had been sur- 
rounded and were ncaily made jirisoners. The fight lingered 
on for some hours after the surprise had failed, but when the 
king brought up some small reserves from the fleet (he left only 
five men on each galley) the enemy fled, leaving seven hundred 
men and fifteen hundred horses dead upon the field. Of the 
Crusaders only two men had fallen, so secure had their order 
of battle kept them 

'All this from the excellent account in Itiucrariitmy vi. g§ 21-24. 



CHAPTER V 


^ THE GREAT DEFEATS OF THE CRUSADERS — CARRHAE, 
HARENC, TIBERIAS, ACRE, MANSOURAH 

H aving now given fair typical instances of^the methods 
by which the P'ranks won success in the interminable 
campaigns which followed the establishment of the Latin States 
in Syria, it remains that we should show nn the same fashion 
the manner and causes of their defeat. With those which were 
the inevitable consequences of strategical blunders wc have dealt 
in our chapter on Strategy. It is with tactical errors that we 
are now concerned. As illustration we have chosen four battles. 
Carrhac (1104) will show the result of careless pursuit and the 
neglect of the proper precautions required in Turkish warfare. 
Tiberias (1187) displays a complicated series of blunders — the 
neglect of commissariat arrangements, the choice of unsuitable 
ground, the imperfect reconnoitring of the enemy, and (most 
important of all) the fatal results of dividing the infantry and 
cavalry. The battle in front of Acre (i 190) proves that a victory 
practically won might be turned into a defeat by the want of a 
guiding hand and neglect of the most rudimentary discipline. 
Mansourah (1250) points out that a fault originating in bad 
strategy may logically lead to bad tactics, and illustrates as well 
the normal want of discipline in all Western hosts. 

The battle of Carrhae may be taken as an example of tlie 
manner in which even the most practised veterans of the first 
Crusade could fail when they neglected obvious precautions 
and fought on unfavourable ground. In the spring of 1104, 
Bohemund, now for the last six years Prince of Antioch, and 
Baldwin of Bourg, Count, of Edessa, resolved to make a bold 
push into Mesopotamia. The Turks had lately threatened 
Edessa ; in retaliation the princes formed a project for seizing 
and garrisoning the strong town of Harran (Carrhae), the frontier 
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post of the Moslems. It was close enough to Edcssa to be a 
troublesome neighbour, -^nly twenty-five miles separated the 
two places,-— while at the same time it was a favourable point 
to serve as a base for further progress eastward. Baldwin 
called in to his aid his cousin Joscelin, to whom he had granted 
a gfreat lordship west of the Euphrates, round the town of 
TurbeseL Bohemund brought with him his kinsman Tancred, 
the hero of so many exploits in the first Crusade. The oppor- 
tunity seemed fair, for by systematic ravagings Baldwin had 
ruined the countryside round Carrhae, aiid knew that the pltt^e 
was straitened for provisions. Moreover, the two Turkish 
princes whq^ ruled in Mesopotamia, the Atabcg Sokman ibn- 
Urtuk of Kayfa, and Jekcrmisch the successor of Kerboga in 
the emirate of Mosul, wete engaged in bitter strife with each 
other. 

At the head of what passed for a considerable army among 
the Syrian Franks, the allied princes marched on Carihae and 
formed the siege. The place, as Baldwin had knowm, was ill 
stored, and ere long the famished citizens began to treat for a 
surrender. But while the terms w'cre being disputed, a relieving 
army came in sight: Sokmin and Jekcrmisch had come to 
terms in face of the common danger, and had combined their 
forces to save Carrhae. The former brought to the field seven 
thousand Turkish horsc-archers ; the latter, three thousand Kurds, 
Bedouins, and Turks. They had resolved to threaten an attack 
on the Christian camp, and to throw a con\oy into the city 
while the besiegers’ attention was distracted. Their success 
was far greater than they could have hoped : when the Franks 
saw them, they formed in three ‘‘battles,” each composed of 
horse and foot, and matched out to attack them. Bohemund 
held the right, Tancred the centre, Baldwin and Joscelin the 
left, in the Christian host When the Franks advanced, the 
Turkish princes applied the ordinary stratagems of their race ; 
they retreated into the broad plain eastw^ard of the city, 
harassing the advancing enemy with their arrows. Old 
S(^iers like Bohemund and Baldwin should have known better 
how to deal with such tactics, but with inexcusable rashness 
they pursued the Turks into the rolling sandy plain till they 
had got twelve miles east of Carrhae, The Turks, still falling 
backi crossed the river Chobar, and the Crusaders rapidly 
followed theid. Men and horses were growing fatigued, the 
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infantry wece tired to death, and, when the aftei^noon was far 
spent, Bohemund at last gave the signal to halt, and ordered 
his host to encamp for the night, not dreaming that the enemy 
was likely to suddenly take the offensive. This was the moment 
for which the Turks had been waiting. When they saw the 
Franks falling out of line, dismounting, and taking off their 
arms, they suddenly came charging in with loud shouts and 
dashed among their enemies, using the sword as well as the 
arrow. Baldwin s division was caught wholly unprepared, and 
rl(Bdcn down before it had time to re-form ; both he and his 
cousin Joscelin were taken prisoners, and with them Benedict, 
Archbishop of Edcssa. The camp and all its stores fell into 
the hands of the Turk's. Tancred, more cautious than the 
Count of Edessa, had not allowed his men to disperse, and was 
able to rally them and form up on a hill a mile or two behind 
the camp ; here Bohemund joined him with the main body of 
the Christian right wing, which had been disordered, but not 
wholly destroyed.^ Tlie two princes waited to be attacked, but 
the Turks only demonstrated against them ; they had no inten- 
tion of closing, and were well satisfied with their partial victory, 
and eager to share the plunder they had taken. When night 
fell, the Franks found themselves in evil plight : they had lost 
not only their camp, but all their provisions ; horses and men 
alike were famished and exhausted after the long day's march 
in the sandy plain. Nevertheless, the princes resolved to renew 
the combat next morning, and bade the starving army prepare 
for a second battle. But the Franks were demoralised: under 
cover of the darkness their foot-soldiery melted away towards 
the fords of the Chobar, drove off the guard which had been 
placed there to stop desertion, and made off towards Edessa. 
When the flight of the greater part of the infantry was observed, 
many knights stole away after them, and Bohemund and 
Tancred ultimately found themselves deserted by all save the 
men of their own military household. It was impossible to 
await the dawn and the Turkish advance, so the princes followed 
their panic-stricken host towards the ford. It was fortunate 
that the enemy kept a bad watch, or the whole Christian army 
might have been destroyed in detail. But the Turks were 

1 Sd Ralph of Caen ; the Arab Ibn-Ghiouai says' that Tancred was at some 
distance from Baldwin, on the other side of a hill, and that the Count of Odessa Was 
routed before his ally could come up to help him. 
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spending the night in a hot dispute ; Sokman’s men had been 
plundering the Frankish camp while Jekermisch*s troops had 
been observing Tancred's rallied division. On their return at 
dusk, the Mosulite horsemen demanded their share of the prey, 
and Jekermisch seized the person of Baldwin, the chief of the 
captives, who had been placed in Sokman*s tent. The Turks o 
Kayfa drew their swords to resent this insult to their master, 
and a general combat would have followed had not Sokman 
succeeded in appeasing his men, and at the same time bought 
off Jekermisch by a promise to divide the spoil fairly.^ 

Meanwhile, the Christians got a long start, and were all over 
the river and straggling back towards Edessa before the day 
dawned. They were, of course, pursued the moment that their 
departure was ascertained, and many stragglers were cut off ; 
the main body, however, reached the city in safety But the 
blow had been a heavy one : more than half the army was 
missing,® and the Christians were throwm upon the defensive 
for some years. It is astonishing that the Turks did not 
make more profit from their victory, but, after besieging Edessa 
in vain for fifteen days, they dispersed and returned to their 
homes. 

It is strange to find that the Crusaders were routed on the 
same field where the younger Crassus and his fifteen hundred 
Gallic horsemen were cut to pieces by the Parthian archers be- 
fore the eyes of his father the Triumvir nearly eleven centuries 
before. That cavalry from the far West armed with the lance 
should strive again on that sandy plain with the Turanian horse- 
bowmen, and should succumb again, was one of the most curious 
coincidences of history. The march of the Triumvir and his 
legions among the evasive Parthians suggests somewhat the 
advance of Baldwin and Bohemund, but the Roman was worse 

^ Tbn-Alathir says (see Michaud, Biblioth^que des Croisades, iv. 19) that Sokman 
exclaimed, Islam will have no joy from this victory if we quarrel after it. I will 
rather lose my spoil than let the Christians taunt us with folly.” 

‘ See in Ralph of Caen, 281, 282, the story of the flight, especially the comic tale 
of Archbishop Bernard, who, ** when no one was pressing, thought he had behind him 
|i08t8 of Turks with bended bows and drawn swords,” and cut off his palfrey’s tail to 
flee the faster. 

* Ibn-Alathir no doubt exaggerates when he says that twelve thousand Franks 
were slain or taken, and that Tancred got away with six knights only. But the 
importance of the disaster is vouched for by William of Tyre’s statement that **in 
no battle of the East down to our own day were so many strong and valiant men slain, 
and never did a Christian army fly so shamefully ” (x. i zo). 

21 
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off than the Franks. He was fighting, as it were, blindfold^ 
against a foe Whose tactics were wholly unknown to him ; while 
the veterans of Dorylseum and Antioch were experienced in 
Turkish wiles, and ought never to have been caught unprepared. 
Their failure to observe common precautions was all the more 
inexcusable, and if their host got off more cheaply than the 
unfortunate followers of the two Crassi, it was by good luck and 
not by their deserts.^ 

Battle of TibenaSyJu/y 4, 1 187. 

Disastrous as was the battle of Carrhae, it cannot compare 
either in its scale or in consequences with the great fight eighty 
years later which gave Jerusalem to the Infidel. The battle of 
1104 did not even destroy the single principality of Edessa: 
that of 1187 was the great turning-point in the whole history of 
the Crusades, since it entirely deprived the Crusaders of their 
hold on inner Syria, and left them for the future masters of 
nothing more than a narrow strip of coast-land. 

In 1187 Saladin, after having cut short the borders of the 
Christians in many quarters, re-olved to risk an attack on the 
centre of their strength, h\ a direct invasion of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, He first despatched a considerable force to execute 
a raid into its northern parts : it was put in charge of Modhaffer- 
ed-din, Prince of Edessa and llaran, who crossed the Jordan, 
harfied tlie hill-countr>^ of Galilee, and cut to pieces at the bloody 
encounter of Saffaria (May i) the knights of the Temple and 
the Hospital, who had come forth against him with more zeal 
than discretion, before any succours could reach them. His sate 
return emboldened the Sultan to ride forth in person. 

In June he gathered all his disposable forces from Egypt) 
Syria, and Mesopotamia at Ashtera in the Hauran. There were 
ten thousand mailed Mamelukes of his regular army, beside the 
innumerable contingents of his provinces : the total may have 
amounted to some sixty or seventy thousand men. On June 
26 he led them down to the vicinity of the Jordan, and 
encamped at Sennabra, close to the bridge of El-Kantara, which 
crosses the river a mile south of the point where it issues front 

> We find that there were men in Latin Syria learned enough to observe the 
coincidence. William of Tyre remarks that “this was that same Carrhae where 
Cfassus the Dictator 0) had his celebrated mouthful of the ParthiaA gold ftJt Which 
he had been so greedy*’ (W. T. book x.). 
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the Sea of Galilee. Three days later he passed the stream and 
advanced into Christian territory. His first aim was to capture 
the town of Tiberias, the capital of the principality of Galilee. 
Posting his main army on the hills east of that place, he sent a 
corps to lay siege to it. The town yielded with unexpected ease, 
but the garrison and their mistress, the Countess of Tripoli, with-- 
drew into the castle, a strong fort overhanging the water, which 
was capable of holding out for many weeks. 

Meanwhile, the Christians were assembling in great strength. 
Modhaffer-cd-din*s raid had seriously disturbed them, and, when 
they heard that Saladin was concentrating his army in the 
Hauran, they had resolved to draw together in full force. King 
Guy summoned in all his barons and knights ; the military Orders 
put all their available men into the field, thinned though their 
ranks had been by the disaster at .Saffiiria. The towns sent 
contingents even larger than they were bound to furnish. The 
Count of Tripoli, who had only lately reconciled himself to his 
suzerain, did his best to atone for past disloyalt}^ by bringing 
the full levy of his county to the muster. Tlic True Tross was 
fetched out from the C'hurch of the Holy Sepulchre and sent to 
the front, in charge of the Hishoi) of Lydda. The castles and 
cities of Southern Palestine were left wiih garrisons of danger- 
ously small numbers. By this concentration, the PVanks were 
able to assemble twelve hundred knights, many hundred 
Turcopoles or mounted bowmen equipped in the Turkish fashion, 
and eighteen thousand foot,^ the largest force that they had ever 
put into the field save that which had been mustered for the 
abortive campaign of 1 1 84.- Their meeting-place was the village 
of Saffaria — the spot where the disaster to the Templars had 
occurred seven weeks before. It lies in a well-watered upland 
valley, three miles north of Nazareth and seventeen cast of Acre. 
From thence to Tiberias is sixteen miles, by a road passing 
across one of the most desolate and thinly-peopled districts in 
the Galilean hills.^ The time was the hottest month of the 
summer, and Saladin^s raiders had burned the villages and 
deltroyed the wells all around. They had even defiled the 
Church of the Transfiguration on the summit of Mount Tabor. 

^ So Ralph of Coggeshall, the l)est authority for the campaign, p. 2 18. 

^ On that occasion they had raised what William of Tyre calls the largest host ever 
seen in the kingdom (xxii. p. 448). 

* There are only two small villages, Toron and Lubieh, on the road. 
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There was long talk and hot disputing at Saffaria as to 
whether the army should march to the relief of the castle of 
Tiberias. The Franks had mustered in such full force that they 
could never hope to raise a larger army. Saladin had placed 
himself in a position where defeat would mean ruin, since he 
had the broad Sea of Galilee at his back, and his retreat either 
north or south would be through difficult and dangerous defiles. 
On the other hand, it was hazardous to risk the whole resources 
of the kingdom in a single fight. If the army at Saffaria was 
beaten, there were no reserves left on which it could fall back. 

The Count of Tripoli, the most experienced warrior in the 
Christian host, took the side of caution. He pointed out that if 
\they did not march against Saladin, the Sultan would be forced 
to march against them, since he could not long abide in the 
desolate country round Tiberias. His only other alternative 
would be to return to Damascus, a course which he certainly 
would not consent to take when his pride had risen so high 
and when his army was so strong. It would suit the policy of 
the Christians to be attacked at Saffaria, where they had a good 
position, plenty of food, and an ample supply of water. Saladin, 
on the other hand, would arrive with an army tired out by a 
fatiguing march and discouraged by the distance from its base ; 
for the Turks must fight, knowing that they had no shelter 
nearer than Damascus, and with the lake and the Jordan at 
their backs. Raymond added that he, if anyone, should feel 
interested in the preservation of Tiberias, since his own wife 
and children were being beleaguered in the citadel ; nevertheless, 
he advised that a waiting policy should be adopted, and the 
responsibility of the initiative thrown on the enemy. If the 
Christian army marched over the mountains, it would have to 
fight when worn out by thirst and heat ; it was far better that 
the Infidels should have these disadvantages on the day of 
battle.^ 

Unfortunately the advice of Raymond was ill received. 
His enemies whispered that he was the king's enemy, and that 
his cowardly counsel was that of a deliberate traitor, 'the 
majority of the barons voted that it would be shameful to 
abandon the garrison of Tiberias. The king assented, and on 
Thursday, July 3, the army marched out from Saffaria lightly 

' Ralph of Coggeshall, p. 222, here agrees wonderfully well with the Moslem 
chronicler, Ibn-Alathir. 
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equipped, and leaving all its impedimenta behind in the camp. 
The order of march is not very clearly stated; but we know 
that the Count of Tripoli, as the chief vassal of the Crown 
present, led the van, while the Templars brought up the rear. 
The king, with his military household, and with another corps 
told off to the defence of the True Cross, was in the middle. 
How many divisions the whole army contained we are not 
told, nor is it explicitly stated that each consisted of horse and 
foot combined, though this must almost certainly have been 
the case. 

The Franks had marched about nine or ten miles, when 
they began to be surrounded by swarms of Turkish skirmishers. 
Saladin did not display his main force, but enveloped their army 
with a cloud of horse-bowmen, whose orders were to make the 
march slow and painful. By the time that the host drew near 
the deserted village of Marescalcia,^ it was terribly weary and 
harassed. Only some six miles now separated it from the 
town of Tiberias and the lake.'^ The van, which had pushed 
down into the lower ground and was still advancing, was within 
three miles of the water. But between the weary Crusaders 
and their goal lay the hills of Tiberias, a range rising to about 
one thousand feet above sea level : the northern point, Kurn- 
Hattin, is eleven hundred and ninety-one feet high. Behind the 
crest of these hills the ground falls suddenly towards the deep- 
sunk hollow of the Sea of Galilee. Tiberias itself is no less than 
six hundred and fifty-three feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. All along the range the Turks were arrayed, and it 
was necessary for the army to cut its way through them by 
one of the two passes which cross at its lowest points — the 
depressions called the Wady-el-Muallakah and the Wady-el- 
Hammam. 

Tired as the army was, there was an absolute necessity that 
it should push on, for there was no water available for three 
miles around, and men and horses were already perishing of 
thirst. The Count of Tripoli sent back to King Guy, begging 
hiixi to hasten the advance at all costs, as the day was drawing 
on, and the lake must be reached ere nightfall if the army was 

^ Probably the modern Lubieh. 

* The distance is grossly understated in Coggeshall, who says that there were 
only three miles between Marescalcia and the lake, and that the van under the 
Count of Tripoli was actually only one mile from Tiberias (p. 223). 
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to be preserved. But the king and his counsellors were dis- 
heartened, and no longer possessed the courage to order a final 
assault upon the heights where the Turks clustered so thick. 
Moreover, the Templars in the rear were sending messages to 
say that they were so hard pressed that they had been forced to 
halt, and could not keep up with the advance of the column in 
front of them. Harassed and tired out, the king ordered the 
whole army to halt and encamp where it stood, on the hillside 
near Lubieh. The command was a fatal mistake; it would 
have been wise to push on at all costs to Tiberias: if this was 
not done, a lateral movement of only three miles northward 
would have brought the host to the perennial stream in the 
Wady-el- Hammam, where the whole army could easily slake its 
thirst, and four miles more would take them to the lake. 
Fearing, however, that the Templars would be cut off if any 
further advance was made, and shirking the attack on the 
formidable bodies of Turks holding the hilltops, Guy bade the 
trumpets sound for halt and encampment. Raymond rode 
back to join the main body, exclaiming, “ Alas, alas, Lord God ! 
the war is ended ; we are all delivered over to death, and the 
realm is ruined.”^ 

That night the hVanks camped, huddled together around 
the royal standard on the hillside. There was little food and 
hardly a drop of water in the host : even sleep was impossible, 
for the Turks came close in under cover of the darkness, and 
kept up a constant shower of arrows into the camp. They also 
fired the dry grass to windward of the Crusaders, so that 
stifling clouds of smoke were drifting over it all night. “ God 
fed the Christians with tlie bread of tears, and gave them to 
drink without stint of the cup of repentance, till the dawn of 
tribulation came again. ’^2 Saracens were not much more 

easy in their minds than their enemies : with the lake at their 
back and the formidable Christian army still intact, they had 
many qualms of spirit when the fight was renewed on the 
morning of Friday, June 4.'** 

King Guy had once more ranged his army in order, with the 
same divisions as he had drawn up on the previous day-^the 
Count of Tripoli in front, the military Orders in the rear. 
Swerving from his original route, he now ordered the march to 

^ Ralph of Coggeshall, p. 223. ^ Ibid, p. 224. 

* Boha-ed-din, p. 94. 
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he directed towards the Wady-el-Hammam and the village of 
Hattin, aiming at the nearest water, and no longer taking the 
shortest way to Tiberias. Saladin had now brought up his 
whole host, which encircled the Christians on all sides, though 
the thickest mass lay across the road to the lake. The 
Crusaders moved forward for some distance, and were about to 
join in close combat, when the king detected great unsteadiness 
in his infantry. They had been told off to the various corps of 
cavalry, and were directed to form line in front of them, “that 
the two arms might give each other the proper support, the 
knights protected by the arrows of the foot, and the foot by the 
lances of the knights.''^ At the moment of close combat, 
however, the greater part of the infantry, after wavering for a 
moment, shrank together into one great mass, and, swerving off 
the road to the right, climbed a hill Tprobably Kurn-Hattin) 
which lay to that flank, and formed in a dense clump on its 
summit, deserting the horsemen on the road below.* The king 
sent messenger after messenger to them, imploring them to 
come down and play their part in the battle. The only answer 
which they returned was that they were dying of thirst, and 
had neither will nor strength to fight. Already despairing of 
the event of the day, but determined to push on as long as it 
was possible, Guy ordered the knights to advance towards the 
lake. But ere long the Templars and Hospitallers in the rear 
sent to him to say that they were so hard beset that they could 
not move forward any more, and must succumb if not strongly 
reinforced. “Then the king, seeing that the infantry would not 
return, and that without them he could not prevail against the 
arrows of the Turks, ordered his men to halt and pitch their 
tents. So the battles broke up, and all huddled together in a 
confused mass around the True Cross.''* 

It was not, however, the whole of the Christian knighthood 
which gave way to this impulse of despair and fell into a 
passive defensive which was bound to prove fatal in the long- 
run. The Count of Tripoli and the van division, seeing the ruin 
behind them, and finding the Turks already stealing in between 
them and the king's corps, resolved not to return, but to cut 

1 Ralph of Coggeshall, p. 224. 

* “ Conglobati sunt in unum cuneum, et veloci cursu cacumen excels! montes, 
relinquentes exeicitum, malo suo ascenderunt " {ibid, p. 225). 

* Ibid, p, 225. 
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their way through the Moslems and seek refuge in flight. “ The 
battle is hopelessly lost ; let every man save himself if he can/' ^ 
cried Raymond, and, forming his corps in a close body, he 
charged the Turks immediately in front of him, aiming no 
longer at the lake, but at the hills to the north-west. His 
desperate assault burst right through the circle of horse-archers, 
and he, with his comrades, Balian of Nablous and Reginald of 
Sidon, and the whole of their retainers, got safely away to the 
north. The Moslem chroniclers say that Saladin's nephew, 
Taki-ed-din, who commanded in this part of the field, made no 
serious effort to check or pursue them, because he judged that 
it would be more profitable to let them go, — for their departure 
enfeebled the Christian army by a third, and left the remainder 
a more certain prey to Saladin. It is permissible to suspect 
that the plea was an afterthought, and that the Turks were in 
truth cowed by the sudden charge of these desperate men. 

Meanwhile, all had gone to ruin in the rear. While one 
swarm of Moslem horse beset the confused mass of knights 
huddled together around the king’s banner and the True Cross, 
the rest turned to assault the infantry. The wretched fugitives 
on the hill were too exhausted to offer any real resistance. The 
first charge of the enemy split up their ill-compacted ranks ; 
some were ridden down, some were cast by the impact over 
the cliff at the back of the hill, and met their death in the fall. 
The majority threw down lance and arbalest and held out their 
hands to the conquerors. The Turks slew many, and accepted 
the rest as captives. 

The fate of the king and his knights was no less dismal. 
They held out for a long time, though neither victory nor 
retreat was any longer possible. Encompassed on all sides by 
the dense swarm of Turks, they could only stand to be shot 
down. At last, though their horses were reduced to the last 
pitch of fatigue, and though they themselves had drunk their 
last drops of water on the previous night, the whole or part of 
the host resolved to make one more push for libert}’. They 
might perhaps cut their way through to safety, as the Count 
of Tripoli had done a few hours before. A Mohammedan 
chronicler® has preserved good account of this last charge, 

^ *‘Qui potest transire transeat, quoniam non est nobis praelium.’* A perfect 
mediaeval rendering of “ Sauve qui pent.” (Ralph of Coggeshall, p. 225.) 

* Ibn-Alathir. 
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which he drew from the memory of an eye-witness, Saladin’s 
son, Malek-el-Afdal, who first drew sword at the battle of 
Tiberias. The prince rode by his father’s side at the head of the 
Sultan’s reserve, behind the circle of skirmishers which was 
besetting the Crusaders. 

“ When the king of the Franks and his knights,” said Malek- 
el-Afdal, “found themselves pressed together on a hillock on 
the side of the hill of Kurn-Hattin, I was with my father. I 
saw the Franks make a gallant charge at those of the Moslems 
who were nearest them, and drive them back close to the spot 
where we stood. I looked at iny father and saw that he w^as 
deeply moved ; he changed colour, grasped his beard in his 
hand, and moved forward crying, ‘ Let us prove the devil a 
liar!’^ At these wwds our men precipitated themselves upon 
the Franks, and drove them back up the hillside. I began 
myself to be overjoyed, and to cry, ‘ They fly ! they fly ! ’ But 
the enemy presently came back to the charge, and for a second 
time cut their w^ay to the foot of the hill ; when they were 
again driven back, I began to cry afresh, ‘ They fly ! they fly ! ’ 
Then my father looked at me and said, ‘ Hold your tongue, and 
do not say that they are really routed till you see the king’s 
tent fall.’ Shortly after we saw the tent come down ; then my 
father dismounted, prostrated himself to the earth in thanks to 
God, and wept tears of joy,” 

When the second attempt to pierce the Moslem circle had 
failed, and all hope was gone, we are told that in their despair 
the Franks dropped from their exhausted horses, cast down 
their lances, and threw themselves sullenly upon the ground. 
The Turks ran in upon them and took them captives without 
another blow being struck. To their great surprise, they found 
that very few of the knights were seriously hurt; their mail- 
shirts had protected them so well from the arrow-shower that 
few were badly wounded and hardly any slain. Thirst and 
exhaustion had brought them down, rather than the shafts or 
scimitars of the conquerors. On the other hand, there was 
hardly a horse that was not sorely hurt, and not one that could 
have carried his rider out of the battle. The poor beasts were 
utterly worn out by two days’ deprivation of water and forage. 

In the corps which thus surrendered with the king were all 

^ Meaning, I suppose, that as God had promised victory to the True Believers, 
any thought of defeat must be an inspiration from Satan. 
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the great barons of Palestine save those who had got off in 
company with the Count of Tripoli. They included the king's 
brother Amaury, Constable of Jerusalem, the Marquis of 
Montferrat,^ Joscelin, titular Count of Edessa, Reginald of 
Chatillon, lord of Kerak and Montreal, Humphrey of Toron, 
Hugh of Tiberias,® Hugh of Giblet, the Bishop of Lydda, the 
Master of the Hospitallers, and many scores of knights of 
wealth and name. Few persons of any note had fallen— the 
Bishop of Acre, who had borne the Holy Cross throughout the 
battle, is the only magnate reckoned among the dead. 

That evening Saladin held a review of the prisoners. He 
kindly entreated King Guy and most of the barons, but he 
called out and slew with his own hand Reginald of Chatillon, 
who had earned his hate by breaking a truce and by plundering 
some pilgrims to Mecca who had passed by his castle of 
Montreal. He also bade his bodyguard .slay off-hand all the 
knights of the Temple and Hospital who had fallen into his 
hands. Not content with this, he proclaimed throughout his 
host that any private soldier who had captured any member of 
the military Orders must give him up. For each knight so 
surrendered he paid the captor fifty dinars, and then sent the 
prisoner to join his comrades in death. More than two hundred 
Templars and Hospitallers were thus slain in cold blood. 
Saladin looked upon them as the professed and professional 
enemies of his faith, and never gave them quarter. When we 
remember that he had committed such atrocities, we need not 
blame too bitterly misdeeds on the other side such as Coeur de 
Lion^s massacre of the garrison of Acre. 

Few victories have brought in their train more important 
results than that of Tiberias : within a few months the whole of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem save a few coast-fortresses was in the 
hands of Saladin. The realm had been drained dry of men to 
supply the army which perished on the hillside of Hattin, and 
its towns and castles fell helplessly before the Moslem for sheer 
lack of defenders. Places that had braved the assaults of the 
Infidel for eighty years opened their gates at the first summons, 

^ Boniface, father of the loore celebrated Conrad of Montfecret, who m 

the third Cruaade. 

® 1 suppose that the ** son of the Lady of Tiberias,” named by Boha-«d-dln, is 
this Hugh, eldest son of the lady, who had by now married as sfcond linsband 
Raymond of Tripoli. 
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because there weve none but clerks and women le^t within them. 
Jerusalem itself surrendered after a siege of only twelve days. 
A few remote castles like Kerak and Montreal had been left 
better garriscaied^ because they lay in tlie extreme limit of the 
kii^dom, and some of these held out till 1 188. Montreal, endun 
ing the extremities of famine, did hot surrender till May 1x89. 
But in the main body of the realm, Tyre, whither the sad 
survivors of Tiberias had retired, was the only stronghold of 
firsNrate importance which remained in Christian haxKls. 

Such were the consequences of the overhaste of King Guy, 
and of his determination to cut his way to the relief of Tiberias 
without having taken account of the character of the country- 
side in which he was to fight. We naay safely say that if he bad 
taken more care about supplies, and especially about his provision 
of water, and had carefully planned out his itinerary, he might 
have reached his goal. The Saracens were in a very uncomfort- 
able position, with the lake at their backs and no place of refuge 
near ; one more such pu^h as the Count of Tripoli had advised 
on the evening of the first day would probably have led to 
their withdrawal. But a much more easy alternative would 
have been to have encamped in some well-watered six)t, such as 
Safifaria, and awaited the retreat of Saladin. The Sultan must 
have soon retired for want of provender (and especially of 
fodder) in the wasted country about Tiberias, and he could not 
have dared to disperse his army for foraging purposes in the 
face of the Christian host, while it remained intact and con- 
centrated in front of him. The whole battle, therefore, was 
unnecessary, and the details of Guy’s bad generalship are 
comparatively small blunders when compared with the enormous 
initial mistake of fighting at all. 

Battle o/Acre, October 1189. 

When, only two years after the fatal day of Tiberias, we once 
more find the Christians capable of contending on equal terms 
with Saladin, it is of course due to the arrival of reinforcements 
from the West. The exhausted remnant of the Syrian Franks 
could have done nothing. When King Guy was freed from 
captivity in 1188, and set himself to gather forces for the 
recoveiy of some foothold Jn his lost realm, it took him a year 
to collect seven hundred knights and nine thousand foot, and 
these were not for the most part bis own vassals (though Tripoli 
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and Antioch lent him some succour), but early arrivals from 
among the men of the West who had taken the Cross when the 
news of the capture of Jerusalem reached Europe. Guy was 
not even in possession of Tyre, the one important city of his 
realm which still remained in Christian hands. His rival and 
brother-in-law, Conrad of Montferrat, shut its gates and refused 
to admit him. 

It was, therefore, an act of no small daring when, on August 
28, 1189, Guy and his little army boldly challenged the power 
of Saladin by marching on Acre and encamping before its 
walls. The siege began as a blockade and nothing more, for 
the Turks were able to pass in and out of the place at will. 
But gradually the crusading contingents began to drop in one 
by one from the West, and, less than a month after the siege 
began, nearly forty thousand men were assembled around Acre. 
On September 14 they engaged in a bloody and indecisive 
fight with a relieving army which Saladin in person had led to 
the succour of the garrison ; the Sultan succeeded in throwing 
a large convoy into the city, but failed in his design of driving 
off the besiegers. This encouraged the Crusaders, whose 
numbers were still growing every day, to attempt a counter- 
stroke. They first completed the investment of Acre by extend- 
ing their pickets from sea to sea across the neck of land on 
which the city stands. Then, after having shut off the garrison 
from the army without, they resolved to offer battle in the open 
by marching upon the Sultan’s camp. 

The crusading host lay in a semicircle round Acre, with 
the king’s pavilion pitched on “Mount Turon” (Tel-el-Fokhar), 
a low hill ninety feet high, which lies about fourteen hundred 
yards from the walls. The Turkish army formed a much larger 
semicircle, separated from the Franks by an interval of about 
two miles. Its central rallying-point was the hill of Ayadieh, 
rising two hundred and fifty feet above the plain : here Saladin 
himself lay. His subordinates stretclied out to right and left, 
watching the whole of the plain from the river Belus (Nahr-en- 
Namein) on the south to the sea on the north. That the armies 
engaged were really very large, and that the chroniclers for once 
cannot be very far mistaken in the numbers that they give, is 
best shown by the fact that the length of the Frankish lines 
must 'have been more than two miles, and the front covered by 
the Sultan's host no less than three miles. 
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Descending from Mount Turon into the plain of Arab-el- 
Ghawarneh, which stretches away to the foot of the hill of 
Ayadieh, the Crusaders formed themselves in four corps. The 
first (counting from the right) was commanded by King Guy, 
and consisted of the Hospitallers, the king's own following, and 
the French Crusaders under the Count of Dreux and the Bishop 
of Beauvais. In the second corps were the Archbishop of 
Ravenna and Conrad of Montferrat, with the greater part of the 
Italian Crusaders and such of the barons of Palestine as adhered 
to Conrad^ in his feud with King Guy. In the third was Lewis, 
Landgrave of Thuringia, with the greater part of the German 
contingents and the Pisans under their archbishop. In the 
fourth marched the Templars, under their Master, Gerard of 
Rideford, the Counts of Bar and Brienne with the Crusaders 
from Champagne^ and the smaller part of the Germans. 

Geoffrey of Lusignan, the king's brother, and James of 
Avesnes remained behind in the camp with a reserve.® They 
had to watch the city, whose investment had to be relaxed when 
the army took the field. Apparently the space from Mount 
Turon northward to the sea was no longer observed, nearly a 
mile being left open ; only the eastern face of the wall was 
covered by the camp, the northern face was free. 

In each of the four marching divisions of the Christian host 
the proper disposition of horse and foot was carried out. The 
bowmen and arbalesters formed a long continuous first line : 
behind them marched the knights in close order. The whole 
host fronted north-east, and set its face towards the Sultan's tent, 
plainly visible on the hill of Ayadieh. The line looked very 
formidable and strong: the chroniclers give its numbers at 
four thousand horse and a hundred thousand foot — figures 
from which some deductions may be made. 

On seeing the Christians moving forth from their camp, 
Saladin had promptly drz^wn up his host in front of them. The 
army reached from the sea to the Belus, with a semicircular 
front of more than three miles : the centre was somewhat refused, 
the wings somewhat thrown forward. The array of the various 

' Conrad had been temporarily reconciled to King Guy, and had lately come to 
help him in the siege : with him had arrived the Archbishop of Ravenna. 

s ** Catalauni/* as the letter of Theobald given in Ralph de Diceto calls them. 
Henry of Champagne himself came later to Acre, but the Counts of Bar and Brienne, 
both ChampenoLs, were already in the held. 

* Probably Syrian Franks and Netherlanders. 
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Contingents is elaborately set forth by Boha-ed-din : to the south, 
next the river, were the garrison of Egypt, the old troops of 
Shirkuh ; next to them were the followers of Modhaffer-ed^din, 
lord of Edessa and Haran ; beyond these the contingent of 
Sinjar in Mesopotamia; next were the whole of the tribes of 
Kurdistan, under their great emir, Mashtoub. These foUr 
corps formed the left wing. The centre consisted of the Sultan's 
bodyguard and the Mesopotamian troops from Diarbekr, Mosul, 
and Hisn-Kayfa. The Sultan himself, his son Malek-el-Afdal, 
and his ncf)hcw Malck-cd-Dafcr, were here in command. 
The right wing, which lay towards the sea, was composed of the 
Syrian contingents, headed by Saladin’s ne])hcw Taki-cd-din, 
Prince of ICmcsa. 

When the (Christians began to advance into the plain, they 
soon found tliat the intervals between the four corps in their line 
of battle were growing greater. This was necessarily the case 
when they marched out from a comparatively narrow position 
into a wide plain who.se whole breadth was held by the enemy. 
When tlicy began to extend their front to make it equal to that 
of the Turks, each step farthcT forward brought about a wider 
separation betw^een the centre and the wings. This was a 
disastrous fact for the h'ranks, whose main chance of victory lay 
in their being able to kec}) a well closed-Lij) line. In the actual 
fighting, as we shall sec, tliis w^as s(» far from being the case that 
three .separate cngageincnls wcic fought by the left wing, the 
right wing, and the two centre divisions. 

The first contact occurred in the northern part of the field, 
where the Master of the Templars faced the Syrian contingents 
of Taki-ed-din. After a few minutes the Infidels began to 
give ground : Boha-cd-din assures us that the movement was 
voluntary, and that the Prince of Emesa was desirous of drawing 
away the Christian left wing from the main body by his retreat. 
Whether this was so or not, it is at any rate certain that Sitladifi, 
seeing his right wing retiring, sent to its aid heavy reinforcements 
from his centre. These succours enabled the Syrians to retakO 
the offensive, and the Templars had to re-form their line on a hill 
lying toward the sea (probably the rising ground now known as 
Kisr-el-Hammar). Here the battle stood still for some time 
without marked success on one side or the other. 

Meanwhile, Saladin's despatch of troops from his tetttte 
towards his right had been observed by the Franks^ and the 
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two central divisions of the Christian host, led by Conrad of 
Montferrat and Lewis of Thuringia, delivered a fierce assault 
on the Sultan*s main body. They marched at a moderate pace 
with the infantry in front shooting hard, till they came i« 
contact with the Mesopotamian troops from Diarbekr and Mosul. 
When the lines closed, the knights passed through intervals 
opened out for them by the foot-soldiery, and crashed into the 
Turkish ranks. The Infidels could not stand the shock : their 
line was broken, and they fled in wild confusion toward their 
camp on the hill of Ayadieh. Saladin could not rally them, and 
many of the fugitives were so panic-stricken that they rode 
without drawing rein as far as Tiberias, or even Damascus. 
Following the routed Turks, the two divisions of the Frankish 
centre stormed up the hill and plunged into the camp. It would 
have been hard to k(‘ep them in order among the tents and 
other obstacles which broke thcii line ; but, as a matter of fact, 
no one made any attempt to restrain them. Horse and foot 
scattered themselves through the cueampment and turned, some 
to slaughter and some to })lundcr. The Sultan s own pavilion 
was sacked and cast down, three of his body servants being slain 
therein. Some of the Franks turned to cutting down the camp- 
followers, others burst into the sutlers’ quarter and plundered 
the market. No one made any attempt to prevent the routed 
Turks from rallying, or to take in flank the still intact wings of 
Saladin’s army. 

Meanwhile, King Guy and the right wing of the Franks 
seem not to have come to a decisive engagement with the 
Kurds and Mamelukes of Saladin’s left. Neither Western nor 
Eastern writers give any clear account of the movements in this 
part of the field. It seems likely, however, from a passage in 
Ibr-Alathir, that the Moslems were somewhat outflanking the 
Christians, since the latter had partly followed the advance of 
their centre. Lest the enemy might use the opportunity and 
get between him and the* camp, the king may probably -have 
held back. 

By the most untiring personal exertions Saladin at last 
succeeded in gathering together a great part of his routed centre 
somewhere at the western foot of the Ayadieh hill. His officers 
besought him to lead them to storm their lost camp, but he 
refused, and bade them wait till the Franks should leave it, and 
then to charge them when their backs were turned to the 
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Moslems. Before long the Germans and Lombards began to 
evacuate the hill, some burdened with plunder, others wishing to 
re-form on the open ground and then to go to the help of the 
king or the Templars. The retreat was executed in great di.s- 
order, and not without panic : many thought that some disaster 
had happened in the rear to account for the fact that their 
comrades were tramping down hill. The author of the Itinerarium 
tells us that in one part of the field a knot of Germans, running 
to catch an Arab horse which had broken loose, were supposed 
by the rest to be flying, and caused a senseless rush to the rear. 
When the Christians were trooping in disorderly masses back 
to the plain, Saladin suddenly let loose his rallied Mesopotamian 
horsemen upon them. The results of this charge were decisive: 
the scattered bands of Crusaders were caught wholly unprepared ; 
they had no time to form up and defend themselves, but were 
hurried back across the plain by the shock of the Turkish 
horsemen. In utter rout some fled toward King Guy*s corps, 
some straight to the camp. Saladin followed, slaying the hind- 
most and easily driving all before him. The crusading right 
wing seems to have made some attempt to rescue the fugitives, 
and Guy himself is said to have saved the life of his old enemy, 
Conrad of Montferrat, by hewing out a passage for him when he 
had been surrounded by the [)ursuers.^ But the king and the 
Hospitallers could not restore the battle, and were themselves 
thrust back towards the camp by the rushing mass of pursuers 
and pursued. Apparently the Turkish left wing tried to push 
itself between the Franks and their place of refuge,® and, though 
it failed to cut off their main body, its movements must have 
hastened the retreat. The flight only ceased when James of 
Avesnes and Geoffrey de Lusignan led the reserve out of the 
camp and covered the flight of the disorderly crowd of horse and 
foot to their tents. Saladin halted below Mount Turon, and 
would not allow any attempt to be made to storm it : he dreaded 
the strength of the Franks when acting on the defensive. 

Meanwhile, a separate battle had been fought on the hillside 
to the north by Taki-ed-din and the Master of the Templars, 
We have already mentioned that, after the first shock, the fight 
had come to a standstill in this quarter, owing to the reinforce- 
ments which Saladin had sent to his nephew. A second acces- 
sion of forces to the Moslems settled the fate of the combat. 

^ ^ Itineranumt p. 7 *j cap. xxx. * Ibn-Alathir, 
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Seeing the Christians engaged in the battle and paying no heed 
to the town, the garrison of Acre sallied out five thousand strong, 
from the northern gate, that most remote from Mount Turon.^ 
Then, taking a circuitous route, they came out upon the rear of 
the Frankish left, and fell upon the Templars and the Champenois 
while the latter were hotly engaged with Taki-ed-din. The 
intervention of this new corps broke the spirit of the Crusaders. 
They gave up all for lost, and merely strove to cut their way 
back to their camp. Being beset in front and rear, it was only 
a portion of them who succeeded. Eighteen knights of the 
Temple fell, and their Grand Master, Gerard, was captured, and 
beheaded by Saladin’s orders. Andrew of Brienne, the brother of 
the Champenois count, was also slain, and forty knights more. 
So great was the slaughter in this part of the field that the numbers 
of the fallen in the Christian left wing far exceeded those lost 
by the right and the centre.^ Thus ended in defeat a battle 
which might under proper guidance have led to the complete 
discomfiture of the relieving host. The Franks had risked much 
by engaging in the vast plain of El-Ghawarneh, where their 
corps were certain to get separated the one from the other. 
Nevertheless, the misbehaviour of the Sultanas centre put the 
victory into their hands. If, instead of falling on the camp, and 
there wasting a precious hour, Conrad and the Landgrave had 
turned to take the Turkish wing-divisions in the flank, the 
Infidels could not possibly have escaped a dreadful disaster. 
Taki-ed-din's corps might have been hurled into the sea, and the 
Kurds and Egyptians thrust into the marshes of the Belus, if 
either of them had delayed a moment too long before taking to 
flight. But when the battle was really won, the leaders and the 
led were equally incapable of using their advantage. The men 
turned to pillage, and we have no proof that any of their 
officers thought of calling them off or conducting them to 
another part of the field. Hence the Sultan, with his usual 
ability, was able to rally his men, and snatch a victory out of 
the jaws of defeat. 

' Jtinerariumy p. 70, and letter of Theobald and Peter Leo in Ralph de Diceto. 

* Boha-ed-din (p. 145) took great pains to make out the sum of the Christian 
losses. He considered the number of seven thousand, that which was generally 
accepted in the Sultan's camp, as exaggerated. But having questioned the officer who 
had been charged to make away with the Christian corpses on the northern part of 
the field, he was told that four thousand one hundred had been carted off. He 
therefore estimated the losses of the right and centre at less than three thousand. 

22 
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Our only wowder is that he did not utilise his success for a 
further assault on the Franks. But he had a wholesome dread 
of the enemy when acting on the defensive, and (as we are told) 
his own army was in the greatest disorder. Not only the 
Crusaders, but the Turkish camp-foliowers had turned to pillag- 
ing the tents on the hill of Ayadieh, and for the whole day afte* 
the fight, as we read, the troopers were occupied in seeking their 
lost goods and extracting them from the plunderers. When a 
few hours were past, the Christians, whose losses had been far 
less than might have been expected, — only the left wing had 
really suffered much slaughter, — were safe in their camp, and more 
angry than afraid. When the Sultan held back, they were so far 
from being cowed that their next move was to run a line of 
circumvallation from sea to sea, and actually seal up the garrison 
of Acre within its walls. 

As to losses, we have no good account of those suffered by 
the Moslems. The contemporary letter of Theobald and Peter 
Leo to the Pope estimates them at fifteen hundred horsemen, a 
not improbable figure. Boha-ed-din names as slain the Kurdish 
Emir Modjelli and a few more chiefs, together with about a 
hundred and fifty persons of no importance. Considering the 
rout of the centre, these numbers arc wholly improbable, and 
cannot be accepted. On the other hand, the Christian sources 
give the loss of the Cru.sadcrs at fifteen hundred only,^ naming 
Andrew of Brienne and Gerard the Grand Master as the only 
notable men among the slain. These figures are equally incred- 
ible, especially in face of Boha-ed-din’s statement as to the 
counting of the corpses.^ On the whole, we may perhaps guess 
that each side made a better estimate of its enemy^s losses than 
its own, and put them at fifteen hundred Turks to seven thousand 
Franks. 


Battle of Mansourahy February 8, 1250. 

In our chapter on the Strategy of the Crusades we have 
already had occasion to mention the battle of Mansourah as the 
ill-fought end of an ill-planned advance into Egypt. We pointed 
out the madness of a march across the canals and waterways of 
the Delta, and showed how the campaign was certain to end in 
a check, owing to the numerous and strong defensive positions 
which were in the hands of the Egyptian army. 

* * Itinerariufn^ p. 72. * gee p. 337. 
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St Louii started on hid adventure under much more fovonr- 
aMc circumstances than his predecessor King John of Jerusatem 
had met thirty years before. The Crusaders of 1219 had only 
secttred themselves k basis of operations by the capture Of 
Damietta after besieging the place for a year. Their strength 
was exhausted before they even started on their march up-country. 
By an extraordinary chance St. Louis in 1249 took the town 
without striking a blow. All Egypt was in disorder owing to the 
mortal sickness of Sultan Malek-Saleh,^ and there was no single 
strong hand at the helm. When the troops who had been told 
off to oppose the landing of the French were beaten back^ and 
retired towards the interior, the corps which had been selected 
to garrison Damietta evacuated the place in a panic and fled 
after the rest.® It was to no purpose that the Sultan roused 
himself from his sick-bed to order fifty of their officers to be 
hanged : the strong city had passed into the hands of the 
Crusaders, and gave them a secure starting-point and place of 
arms : it was full of stores and in perfect order, since there had 
been no occasion to batter its walls with siege engines (June 
6, 1249). 

Having begun so well, it was incumbent on the French king 
to utilise his first success and push forward while the enemy 
were still panic-stricken. It is therefore with nothing less than 
astonishment that we hear that King Louis waited nearly six 
months at Damietta before he began his march on Cairo. The 
circumstances explain, but do not excuse, this halt : a large part 
of the armament had been blown into the Syrian ports by a 
contrary wind, and it was thought necessary to await its 
appearance : the summer was at its height, and the Nile flood 
was rising over Lower Egypt, so that the face of the land was 
well-nigh covered with water. These would have been good 
reasons for delaying the attack on Damietta till the approach of 
the cold weather and the sinking of the flood : it was obviously 
the worst possible month for an advance when the heat was at 
its greatest and the country most water-logged. Undoubtedly’ 
June was a bad season for the invasion, but, having once begun, 
the French were bound to go on : their delay merely enabled 

^ The Sultan was dying of a malignant ulcer in his thigh, which centempoiary 
ntottcmr ascribed to his having lain on a poisoned mat spread for him by oaa ol his 
slaves. 

* Makriri in the BibliothiqUi ek$ Croisades, iv. 42. 
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the Sultan to organise his resistance with a clear knowledge of 
the route which his enemies must take. There had been a fear- 
ful panic at Cairo when the news of the fall of Damietta arrived, 
but the long quiescence of the Franks enabled the Egyptians to 
recover their self-possession and bethink them of the best means 
of defence.^ 

It was not till October that the last contingents of the French 
army straggled in from Syria : they had brought with them a 
number of the barons of the Holy Land, who placed themselves 
under the Count of Jaffa ^ There was some discussion when the 
whole host was mustered as to whether it should not be trans- 
ferred to Alexandria,^ and attack Egypt from that side. This 
plan was supported by Peter of Brittany and many other barons, 
and had its advantages, for the march into Egypt from Alexandria 
presents far less difficulties than that from Damietta. But it 
must have begun with a second disembarkment and a toilsome 
siege. When the king’s brother, Robert Count of Artois, 
explained that those who wish to kill the snake strike at its 
head,^ and voted for an immediate advance on Cairo along the 
Damietta branch of the Nile, he carried the king and the council 
with him, and the hopeless march began. 

On the 20th of November^ the army commenced its march, 
moving slowly forward past Farcskour, Scharemsah, and Fara- 
moun, while the flotilla advanced parallel with it on the Nile. 
A few miles after Faramoun was passed, the advance came to 
a standstill (19th December), when four weeks had been occupied 
in advancing fifty miles. The check was caused by the fact 
that the king found in front of him the first formidable water- 
course which cuts the way from Damietta to Cairo. At the 
town of Mansourah the Damietta branch of the Nile divides 
itself into two parts : the one flows down to Damietta, the other 
turns cast and falls into the swamps of Lake Menzaleh. It was 
in front of the latter that the Christian army found itself stopped ; 
this second waterway, which the natives call the Ashmoun 
Canal, lay across its path. Behind it the whole levy of Egypt 
was massed ; the Sultan had taken post there when Damietta 

^ Jemal-el-din in the £ib. des Croisadts^ iv. 451, 452. 

‘John of Ibelin. He had himself been with the king at the first landing (Join- 
viUe, p. 215). 

‘ By sea, I presume : not even the French barons can have dreamed of marching 
over three branches of the Nile and the whole breadth of the Delta. 

* JoinvUle, p. 219. * William of Nangis, p. 374. 
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fell, knowing that it was the first strong defensive position which 
the French must attack. Just as the critical moment was 
approaching, his old malady carried him off in the last week of 
November, and he had been dead some time when St. Louis 
reached Mansourah. His widow and his ministers, however, kept 
his death secret, and orders were still issued in his name. The 
real charge of the defence of Egypt fell to the Emir Fakr-ed- 
din, the commander of the army, on whom it was agreed to 
confer dictatorial powers. Meanwhile, swift messengers were 
sent to seek Malek-Saleh*s son and heir, Turan Shah, who was 
far away at Hisn-Kayfa in Mesopotamia. Till he should arrive 
the Sultan’s death was concealed from his subjects. 

The French army now found itself at the point of a narrow 
tongue of land, an “island” as Joinville calls it, between the 
main branch of the Damietta Nile and the Ashmoun Canal. 
It was necessary to force the passage of one or the other of 
these waterways ; and, both because it was smaller and because 
it covered the direct road to Cairo, the king chose the Ashmoun 
as his objective. 

Opposite him lay the tents of the Egyptian army, stretching 
for two or three miles along the farther bank. In their midst 
rose the walls of' Mansourah, and outside its western gate the 
palace of the Sultan. The place was but thirty years old ; in 
1220, after he had beaten John of Brienne on this same ground, 
the Sultan El-Kamil had built a new city to commemorate his 
victory. The strategical exigencies of the roads of the Delta 
had placed St. Louis and Malek-Saleh in exactly the same 
position as was occupied by their predecessors during the fifth 
Crusade. 

The Egyptian army was now composed of better stuff than 
had been the case in 1220 . It was Malck-Salch who had first 
organised the celebrated corps of the Circassian Mamelukes 
which was to dominate Egypt for the next six centuries. The 
mercenary troops of his predecessors had been mainly Kurds 
and Syrians, but he had learned the military worth of the men of 
the Caucasus, and had been steadily buying Circassian slaves 
for many years and incorporating them in his guard. The eight 
or ten thousand Mamelukes formed the core of his host: to 
support them were arrayed the horsemen of the Bedouin tribes 
and the general levy of Egypt, who had marched out at the 
exhortation of their mollahs and imams to save Islam. These 
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formed a great maaa of troops, both horse and foot^ but ivere of 
little militarjr value. The whole brunt of the war fell upon the 
heavily^armed and welNmounted Mameluke horsemen. 

Seeing the Egyptians clustering so thick around Mansourah, 
St. Louis resolved not to make any attempt to throw his army 
across the canal by means of his boats, but to build a solid 
causeway and so dam up the channel and cross on foot. Accord- 
ingly he set his foot-soldiery to cast earth into the Ashmoun on 
a broad front ; the causeway advanced a few yards, but soon 
the discharge of missiles from the opposite bank became so 
deadly that the work was stopped ; the king saw that the earth- 
bearers must be protected, and therefore built along the 
incomplete dam two “ cats,” i.e. covered-ways or penthouses, 
under shelter of which he trusted that the workers might complete 
their task. The “cats” were protected by two high wooden 
towers called “ belfreys ” placed at the water’s edge. To batter 
down these protections the Egyptians soon set their military 
machines to work, and sixteen periieres and mangonels hurled 
large stones or barrels of combustible matter at the covered- 
ways and wooden towers The French replied by setting up 
against them eighteen similar engines, and the two parties shot 
at each other across the river for some days " 

As long as the “ cats ” were safe the causeway could advance, 
and the labourers succeeded in filling up the Led of the canal for 
more than half its breadth. But on the other side the Egyptians 
began cutting away the bank, and, the force of the current 
aiding them, they succeeded in keeping the Ashmoun open. 
”In one day they undid what it had taken us three weeks to 
accomplish,” says Joinville, “for all our work in stopping the 
channel was useless when they enlarged it on the other side,” ^ 
Meanwhile, Fakr-ed-din threw a detachment across the canal 
lower down its course, and sent them to fall on the rear of the 
French camp : they were, however, beaten off with some loss by 
the king’s brothers, the Counts of Anjou and Poictiers (December 
25, 1249). This was but a diversion: the real centre of the 
fighting was the causeway ; here the matter finally went ill with 
the French. By hurling barrels of Greek fire at the belfiliys and 
*^cats,” the Infidels finally succeeded in setting them in flamea 
Nothing could be done till they were rebuilt with shlp^timber 
which the king bought for the purposei But only a few iiwy 9 

* JoinMlle, p. 221. 
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after the new engines had been erected^ they were again burned by 
the same means as before. 

A deep discouragement now pervaded the French host : it 
seemed that they had been brought to a complete standstill 
But a few days later the Constable Humbert of Beaujeu dis- 
covered a Copt or a renegade Mussulman ^ who told him that 
four miles to the east of Mansourah there was a ford over the 
Ashmoun, deep and difficult indeed, but quite practicable for 
cavalry (Feb. 7, 1250), 

The army had now been stranded for nearly two months in 
front of Mansourah, and Louis felt that he must leave no device 
untried, even though it were as dangerous as that of crossing a 
deep ford in face of the enemy and without any (possibility of 
aid from his infantry. He accordingly resolved to attempt the 
passage on the next morning. 

During the night of the 7th - 8th February his disposi- 
tions were made. The Duke of Burgundy and the barons of 
Palestine with their knights were to remain Ipchind in the camp, 
and take charge of the great mass of foot-soldiery. When the 
king should have reached and captured the Egyptian machines 
which commanded the half-built causeway, they were to complete 
it in all haste and cross over to join their leader. 

Meanwhile, Louis himself, with his three brothers, Charles of 
Anjou, Robert of Artois, and Alphonso of Poictiers, and the 
main body of the horsemen, was to march to the ford and pass 
it at daybreak. When they were on tlie southern bank they 
were to push along it to the Egyptian camp, burst into it, and 
capture or destroy the engines at the causeway before the enemy 
should recover from his surprise. 

We have no complete account of the array of the cavalry 
corps which marched to the ford. We know, however, that the 
Templars, under their Grand Master, William de Sonnac, rode 
first, and that the van division included also the followers of 
Robert of Artois, Peter Duke of Brittany, John Count of 
Soissons, Raoul lord of Coucy, and the small English con- 
tingent which William Longsword, the titular Earl of Salisbury, ^ 

' Joinville, p. 220, calls him a Bedoiua, so. does William of Nangis. But S'Ome of 
thc_Mohammedan writers call him a Copt. 

* Neniy tu.. had refused to give him his father's earldom, aad conferred a pension 
on him instoud. But William was nevertheless called eail by most of his contempor- 
aries. 
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had brought to the Crusade. They had with them all the 
king’s mounted crossbowmen. In the second battle among the 
Champenois was John of Joinville, who has left us our best 
account of the campaign ; unfortunately he has omitted to give 
us the complete list of those who marched with him. Charles of 
Anjou was probably commander of the corps.' The king and 
his household knights, with his brother Alphonso of Poictiers 
and Henry Count of Flanders, rode in the third division. Louis 
had issued strict orders that no knight should straggle from his 
corps, and that the three battles should keep close together; 
the van was not to advance till all three had passed the ford.® 

The Egyptians kept a careless watch along the canal, and 
though the ford was only four miles from their camp, at the 
village of Sahnar, the French reached it unobserved. The van 
division crossed, not without some difficulty, for the bottom was 
muddy and the opposite bank scarped and slippery: a few 
knights lost their footing and were drowned. When they were 
already over, a body of three hundred Arab horse appeared, but 
promptly took to flight when the Count of Artois charged them ; 
they saw that the passage was lost,® and rode off* to warn their 
comrades. 

Flushed with this trifling success, Robert of Artois forgot 
hfis brother’s orders, and began to move off in pursuit. The 
Master of the Temple rode up to him and besought him to stop, 
but the hot-headed count would not listen to his remonstrances, 
and spurred off towards the Egyptian camp. Thinking that he 
would be shamed if he abandoned his place in the van, the 
Master unwillingly followed, and after him all the other con- 
tingents of the van battle.^ 

Count Robert rode so hard and so recklessly that he came 
hurtling into the eastern end of the Egyptian camp almost as 
soon as the flying Bedouin whom he was chasing. He found 
the Infidels in a state of disarray and unpreparedness, which 
reflects little credit on their commander. The horses were not 

^ So I gather from the fact that he rescued Joinville before the king and the third 
corps had reached the field (Joinville, p. 226). 

* Kothelin MS., p. 602. 

* Joinville, p, 224. They appeared when Joinville himself was crossing, i.e, after 
the van had passed. 

♦Joinville tells a curious tale of a dWf knight who was pulling the count’s bridle 
and shouting “ Forward and at them 1 ” at the top of his voice all the time that the 
Master was pleading for delay. 
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saddled nor the men armed. The French rode through the 
camp, slashing right and left and driving all before them, till 
they came to the place where were the perriferes and mangonels 
which commanded the unfinished causeway. They wrought 
great slaughter, and killed the Emir Fakr-ed-din himself, fresh 
from his bath and without his coat-of-mail, as he rode up and 
down trying to rally his men. Hitherto Robert’s haste had not 
done any irreparable harm: if he had halted and taken post 
among the machines to guard the spot till the infantry should 
complete the work, he would almost have justified his reckless 
charge. For if he had waited till the second and third battles 
had crossed the narrow ford, the enemy would have had ample 
time of warning, and would not have been surprised in their 
camp. 

But the fiery count was now to take the fatal step which 
ruined the whole enterprise. Seeing the Egyptians in hopeless 
disarray, he imagined that he had gained the day with his own 
division alone, and thought of nothing but pursuit and slaughter. 
After a very short breathing space, he ordered a second advance 
towards the town of Mansourah, into which many of the fugitives 
were pouring. The Master of the Temple again besought him 
to pause and await his brother’s coming, and William of Salis- 
bury added his remonstrances to those of William of Sonnac. 
Count Robert replied with inexcusable discourtesy, telling the 
Templar that the military Orders loved to protract the war for 
their own ends, and did not really wish Christendom to triumph, 
lest their own occupation should be gone.^ Then, turning to the 
Earl of Salisbury, he flung in his face the old taunt about 
“ Englishmen with tails ” and the curse of cowardice that rested 
on them. “ I shall go this day where you will not dare to keep 
level with the tail of my horse,” replied Salisbury, and, replacing 
his helmet and lowering his lance, he rushed forward with the 
rest to meet his fate.^ 

' Artois’ language to the Templar, as reported hy Matthew Paris (v. 149), deserves 
record as showing the suspicion which the Crusaders entertained of the military Orders. 
“ O antiqua Templi proditio ! Hoc est quod diu praecinimus augurio, quod terra tota 
Orientalis jamdiu fuisset adquisita nisi Templi et Hospitalis fraudibiis nos seculares 
impediremur. Timent autem Templarii et eorum complices quod si terra juribus subdalur 
Christianis, ipsorum expirabit (qui amplis reditibus saginantur), dominatio. Hinc est 
quod fideles ad negotium crucis accinctos variis inficiunt potionibus, et Saracenis con 
foederati proditionibus interficiunt.” 

* Matthew Paris makes a bad error in placing this altercation after instead of 
before the irruption into the town of Mansourah. 
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The Egyptiaiiis were still so discouraged Astois bis 
foUowers were ^ble to peiietrate within the waUst ^ Meitaousab 
and to ride through the town, cutting down the fugitives; soi^e 
of the knights even emerged at its western gate^^and ahnost 
reached the Sultan’s suburban palace. But they were scattered 
in the streets and separated one from another, so that the 
impetus of their charge and the advantage of combined action 
were lost. The Egyptians fied into the houses and flung darts 
and tiles upon the knights as they galloped up and down the 
narrow lanes. Presently the troops from the camps west of the 
town, who had not shared in the panic of the rest of the Moslem 
army, began to pour into Mansourah. They found the French 
scattered in small bands, some intent on plunder and some on 
slaughter, but all unprepared to receive a fresh attack. Hence 
the new-comers won an easy success over the Christians : many 
were slain in the streets, others hunted out of the town and 
cut down in the open. The only route which the fugitives 
could take lay through the eastern camp of the Egyptians, 
where the Mamelukes were now rallying and getting into battle 
order. Hence it is not surprising to find that nearly the whole 
of Artois* corps was annihilated. He himself was slain in the 
town, and his surcoat with the royal French lilies was exhibited 
to the Moslems as a proof that the King of the Franks had 
fallen. With Robert there died William Longsword, the Master 
of the Temple, the lord of Coucy, and many barons more. 
Joinville tells us that three hundred knights perished, besidies 
the sergeants and horse-arbalesters who accompanied theirt^ 
The Temple alone lost two hundred and eighty horsemen cif 
various ranks The Moslems say that fifteen hundred French 
were cut off in all,^ and the figure is very probably correct 
Only a few scattered bands escaped, among whom were the 
Duke of Brittany and the Count of Soissons. 

Meanwhile, during the hour which Artois had wasted by his 
mad charge, the remainder of the French cavalry had been 
gradually crossing the Ashmoun. Joinville, who was in the 
front of the middle corps, seems to have followed Count Robert 
at a distance, before the king was well over the ford. At an)! 
rate, he saw, when he reached the Egyptian camp, that soiM ol 
the enemy were already rall}riiig, having retired firom the tents 
into the open fields where they were drawing up in line df 

. ^ Joinville, p. 224. ^ MftkvM, ^ 
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Tbe scMscfaal ehaii>ed the nearest squadron, but was soon swept 
bask to the edge of the canal by the advance of thte mass of the 
laftdela, whom he estimated at about six thousand horse* He 
and hts fbttowers only saved their lives by retiring into a ruitied 
house, where they maintained themselves, fighting on foot in the 
doorway, tin Charles of Anjou and; the maio body of the second 
corps came up and delivered them by driving off their assailants* 

Soon after, King Louis himself and the rear division came 
upon the scene of battle. They were at once assailed by the 
Mamelukes, who were now rallied and in good order. A fierce 
struggle began in the outskirts of the camp, and was maintained 
for many hours. The Mamelukes poured a constant rain of 
arrows into the ranks of the French, and Louis was compelled 
to charge them again and again before be could resume Ws 
advance towards the all-important spot where the half-finished 
dam lay. It was absolutely necessary to reach it, in order that 
the infantry might have their chance of. joining the horse. But 
being continually attacked on their left flank, the French could 
not advance as they wished, but were always having to face 
southward to beat off the Mamelukes. Seeing their enemy 
growing weary, and noting that hundreds of the knights were 
dismounted owing to the loss of horses under the rain of arrows, 
the Mamelukes at last threw their bows over their backs and 
charged down with mace and scimitar upon the king. Louis 
was hard pressed, and some of his followers lost heart and 
phinged into the Ashmoun to swim back to the Christian camp. 
But he persisted in his original plan of advancing to the causer- 
way, and at last came level with it. 

Then the French infantry, throwing earth, planks, fascines, 
broken military engines, and all manner of miscellaneous rubbish 
into the unbridged half of the canal, succeeded in making a rough 
but sufficient bridge over the gap. The arbalesters and pikemen 
began to pour across the crazy structure by thousands. Humbert 
of Beaujeu, the constable, at once drew up the first crossbowmen 
that arrived so as to cover the harassed cavalry. They optoed 
A eJe^itruGtive fire upon the Mamelukes^ and the battle took a 
tiiew turn. 

The moment that the Egyptian leaders — Bibars, who twenty 
year$ later became Sultan, is chiefly named among them— saw 
tiuitth# French infantry were entering on the scene, they ordered 
their horsemen to draw back. Retiring out of bowshot^ they still 
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cnaintained a threatening^ attitude. The king might now have 
advanced, but his knights were so thoroughly tired out and 
harassed that he refrained from doing so. He contented him- 
self with ordering the infantry to construct a large circular t^te- 
du-pont covering a considerable space of ground on the farther 
bank of the canal. , The work was easily and rapidly finished 
by using as materials the woodwork of the captured Egyptian 
machines. 

Thus King Louis had acquired a solid lodgment on the 
southern side of the watercourse which had so long held him 
in check. But he had failed to defeat the Egyptian army, which 
still watched him at the distance of no more than a few hundred 
yards, and was rather encouraged than abashed by the results 
of the day’s fighting. The losses of the French had been so 
much greater than those of their adversaries that the Moslems 
regarded themselves as the successful party. Louis had lost, as 
far as can be calculated, nearly half his cavalry and a still greater 
proportion of his horses. The real meaning of the battle was 
sufficiently shown by the fact that three days later' the 
Egyptians assumed the offensive, and vigorously attacked the 
tdte-du-pont, while the French stood entirely upon the defensive, 
and even after beating off the assault made no further attempt 
to advance. The invaders had lost their impetus and their 
desire to push on : not long after we find them thinking of 
retreat. The battle, though it had ended in the crossing of the 
Ashmoun Canal, had so exhausted the Crusaders that they 
despaired of the result of the campaign. We cannot call it 
anything but a check and a disaster.^ 

Such were the main features of the fight of Mansourah, the 

' The battle had been fought on Shrove-Tuesday, and the Moslem attack on the 
French lines followed on the first F riday in Lent. 

® Joinville’s interesting ])ersonal adventures after the king had come upon the 
field are well worth reading, but evidently had no important influence on the fortune 
of the day. He had been employed to ride on to Mansourah to look for the Count of 
Artois, who was said to be yet alive, but got involved in a long skirmishing encounter 
with a body of Egyptians on and about a little bridge which crossed a brook running 
into the Ashmoun from the south. He succeeded in detaining opposite him a body of 
the enemy who would otherwise have gone to aid in the attack on the king. But 
their arrival would not have turned the event of the day — indeed, these were Egyptian 
rabble, not Mamelukes, as many of them were on foot, and they pelted Joinville and 
his men with clods and shot at them witk fire-arrows instead of charging in. His pp. 
227-228 are of great interest, but we could wbh that they contained more details about 
the king’s main fight with the Mamelukes. 
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last of the great pitched battles of the Crusades, It displays, 
even more clearly than the other engagements with which we 
have dealt, the absolute interdependence of cavalry and infantry 
in the Christian hosts when dealing with the formidable horse* 
archers of the East For want of men armed with missile 
weapons (all the mounted crossbowmen ha<J been slain along 
with Robert of Artois) the king and his chivalry were on the 
very verge of destruction. They were saved the moment that 
their infantry succeeded in getting across the canal and joining 
them. Without that succour they would probably have been 
destroyed to the last man, for they had been cut off from their 
retreat to the ford, and the watercourse at their back proved 
impassable to such fugitives as attempted to cross it. 

It is curious to note that the Mohammedan writers grasped 
much more clearly than the Christian the fact that the tardy 
arrival of the French infantry turned the engagement into a 
drawn battle, and that their earlier appearance would have made 
it a decisive victory for St. Louis. Joinville^ and William of 
Nangis^ mention the coming up of the crossbowmen indeed, but 
keep all their interest and admiration for the king's ftats of 
personal valour. It is left for Jemal-ed-din and Makrizi to 
observe that “ if the first division of the Christian cavalry had 
held out” {i.e, if Artois had remained by the engines instead of 
plunging into Mansourah), “and if the whole of the Christian 
infantry had been engaged, Islam would have been ruined,”^ and 
that “ if the French infantry could have joined their cavalry, the 
defeat of the Egyptians and the loss of the town of Mansourah 
would have been inevitable.” ^ Blinded by chivalrous enthusiasm 
and class-pride, the French chroniclers omit to draw the moral 
which to the Moslem writers was obvious. 

The separation of horse and foot while St. Louis was making 
his turning movement was unfortunate, but absolutely necessary. 
We cannot blame the king for it, as he had no other alternative 
before him. All the more must the gravest censure fall on 

^ “It happened that towards evening the king’s constable, Humbert de Beaujeu, 
brought us the foot-arbalesters, who drew up in front, while we dismounted. Incon- 
tinently the Saracens went off and left us in peace,” says Joinville — a very inadequate 
account of the crisis of the day, when whole pages have been devoted to individual 
exploits. 

2 Nostri usque ad horam nonam graves sustinuerunt impetus. Tandem balistariorum 
subsidio multis Saracenorum vulneratis . . . nostri campum obtinuerunt ” (p. 374). 

•Jemal-ed-din, p. 459. * Makrizi, p. 548. 
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Robert of Artois for his mad charge into Mansoorsdi in direct 
disobedience to his brotha‘’s orders. If he had only hatted 
among the Eg3rp(tian engines opposite the French camp, emd 
held his gtxnmd there till the infantry could complete the catxse- 
way, and till his brother could arrive with the main body of 
the horsey the day would have gone well for Christendoip, The 
king did his best to detain him, sending ten knights to bid him 
halt and wait,^ but Robert, in deliberate defiance of his chief, 
chose to make the second mad charge, which lost the day and 
ended his own rash career. Even the leader of a feudal army 
could not have rationally expected to see his plans wrecked by 
such a piece of wanton and wicked indiscipline. 

^ J oim ille, p 224 



BOOK VI 

WESTHRN EUROPE 

FROM THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS TO THE 
RISE OF THE LONGBOW 




CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

I N Studying the Crusades wc have seen the military art of the 
nations of Western Europe at its best and its worst 
Nowhere are more reckless displays of blind courage, or more 
stupid neglect of the elementary rules of strategy and tactics 
to be found, than in the great expeditions to the Levant. On 
the other hand, we have also had to observe among the more 
capable leaders of the crusading armies a far higher degree of 
intelligent generalship than was usual among their contem- 
poraries in the West. If the Crusades of iioi and 1147 are 
decidedly more distressing to the critic than the average w’ars of 
France,England, or Germany, there are also battles and campaigns 
— such as that of Arsouf — which show very favourably beside 
those of the lands nearer home. Many of the Crusaders seem to 
have been at their best when facing the new problems of the 
East. Richard Coeur de Lion at Acre, Arsouf, and Jaffa rises 
far above his ordinary level : we find ourselves wondering how 
the very capable general of 1190-91 can on his return waste so 
much energy and ability to no purpose in the wretched peddling- 
French wars of 1 194-99. We may add that the great Frederic I., 
of Germany never shows to such good effect in his home cam- 
paigns as in the conduct of his expedition through Asia Minor. 
Many of the lesser figures of the Crusades, including the good 
GodlVey of Bouillon himself, are obscure and undistinguished im 
the wars of their native lands, and only show the stuff that is in 
them when they have crossed the high seas. 

The worst military errors of the Christians in the East came, 
as we have seen, from their gross ignorance of the conditions 06 
warfare in Syria or Asia Minor, and of the tactics of the enemies 
with whom they had to deal. At home leaders and led alike* 
were shfe from such dangersi since they knew the ihiUtaty 
23 
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cliaracter and usages of their neighbours, and hid some rough 
idea of the geography, climate, and productions of their neigh- 
bours’ territory. But if this knowledge preserved them from 
certain dangers, it seems, on the other hand, that in the familiar 
border wars of the West the best qualities of a commander were 
often not developed. It is new and unforeseen dangers and 
difficulties that test most adequately the stuff that is in a man. 

When we turn from the history of the Crusades to consider 
the contemporary history of the Art of War in Western Europe, 
the first thing that strikes us is the comparatively small influence 
which the great campaigns in the Levant seem to have had upon 
the development of strategy and tactics at home. Tens of 
thousands of barons, knights, and sergeants came back as 
veterans from the East, and one would expect to see the 
lessons which they had learned in fighting the Turk and Syrian 
perpetually applied to the wars of their native countries. Yet 
it is by no means easy to point out obvious instances of such 
application of new principles of war, save in the provinces of 
fortification and of arms and armour. In strategy and tactics 
it is difficult to detect from a broad survey much direct influence 
flowing from the Crusades. 

Wc may take as the clearest example of this the entire 
neglect by the Western nations of the most important tactical 
lesson of the Crusades. We have shown by a score of examples 
that the one great principle which settled the fate of wars with 
the Turk was that generals who properly combined infantry and 
cavalry in their line of battle were successful, and that generals 
who tried to dispense with the support of foot-soldiery always 
failed disastrously. The fact that the combination of the two 
arms is better than simple reliance on one had been shown at 
Hastings long ere the Crusades began, but the lesson was even 
more clearly visible in the details of such fights as Antioch or 
Ascalon as compared with the disasters of i loi or the narrow 
escape from destruction at Dorylaeum. 

Wc should expect, therefore, to find that the return home of 
the warriors of the first Crusade would be followed by the 
development of a rational use of infantry and cavalry in <4lose 
alliance and interdependence. But we find little of the kind ; 
over the greater part of >yestcrn and Central Euix>po the 
^valry. arm still maintains its exclusive predominance, imd 
infaiitry is still despised and distmsted. In Italy* ift 
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ipfttie sudden grnmh of popularity of 
probably also in the increased importance of ther ciyle^jkilaf^* 
But in the only other parts of Europe where font-«okefeqiy&^ 
to any effect — England and the Netherlandfl-*^We itie: daaiifig 
with an old Teutonic survival, not with any new developtneat 

In many of the twelfth-century battles of Western Enrepet 
when by some rare exception we do find combatants on foot 
entrusted with a principal part in the fight, we discover on 
closer inquiry that they are not ordinary foot* soldiery^ but 
knights who have dismounted in order to carry out some 
desperate duty. We are, in short, merely witnessing a recurrence 
to that ancient habit of the Teutonic races which Leo the Wise 
had described two hundred years before.^ Such instances are 
to be found on the part of the English and the Normans at 
Tenchebrai^ (iio6), and again at the first battle of Lincoln “ 
(1146), where both King Stephen and the rebel earls dis- 
mounted the pick of their knights to form a solid reserve. The 
same is the case in the English army at BremOle (1119), and at 
the battle of the Standard ^ (1138), where the Yorkshire knights 
left their horses and joined the yeomanry of the fyrd in order to 
stiffen the mass when it was about to be assailed by the wild 
rush of the Scots. The Emperor Conrad's German chivalry 
behaved in a similar way at the chief combat during the siege 
of Damascus in 1 148. 

Such expedients, however, arc exceptional. On the other 
hand, we not unfrequently find battles in which neither side 
brought any foot-soldiery to the field, such as Thielt (1128), 
Tagliacozzo (1268), and the Marchfeld (1278). Cases where one 
side had no infantry whatever in the battle line are still more 
numerous. Such are Bremfile (1119), Legnano (1176), Muret 

(1274). 

When true infantry are engaged on both sides, it is rare 
to find them actually settling the fate of the day. Generally 
they are only used as a very subsidiary force, employed merely 
for skirmishing and not for the decisive charge. The main 
exceptions to this rule arc to be found, as we shall have to show 
later on, in Italy and the Netherlands. But if the infantry 
in most battles had no great part in the winning of the day, 
they were often the chief sufferers in a defeat As a rule, those 

*Seep.3r^ 
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oC<^ftli9 beaten afmy! were fearfully mishandled by the knjghls of 
the^vietorious side^ When the day was won, the iniantry of the 
vaniiulshed party were nearly always cut to pieces in the most 
ruthless manner, while their countrymen of the knightly classes 
were not slaughtered, but reserved for ransom. 

The mailed horseman, then, maintains his place as the chief 
factor in battle down to the end of the thirteenth century, and 
the main features of the two hundred years from Hastings 
onward are the feudal knight and the feudal castle. We shall 
have to note that while tactics and strategy make comparatively 
small and slow progress in these two centuries, the art of forti- 
fication grows very rapidly. Between the simple castle of the 
time of William l. and the splendid and complicated fortresses 
of the end of the thirteenth century there is an enormous gap. 
The methods of attack made no corresponding advance, and by 
1300 the defensive had obtained an almost complete mastery 
over the offensive, so that famine was the only certain weapon 
in siegecraft. It is not till the introduction of cannon and gun- 
powder in the fourteenth century that the tables begin to be 
turned. 

In chapter iii. of Book ill. we dealt with the origin and 
evolution of the feudal knight and the feudal castle. We have 
now to treat of their further developments. 



CHAPTER II 

THE ARMIES OF THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH 
CENTURIES 

Section A. — England. 

W E have first to concern ourselves with the knighthood of 
Western Europe and its tactics. Fortress - building 
and siegecraft, though equally important in their influence on 
the general history of the period, must take the second place. 
An English writer is inevitably forced to illustrate the period 
mainly from English military history, but we shall conscien- 
tiously endeavour to point out all the details in which continental 
practice differed from that in use in our own island. 

The Norman Conquest brought about a complete change in 
the military organisation of England : under William the 
Bastard the system of raising the armed force of the realm, the 
tactics that it employed, and the weapon that it used, were all 
alike transformed. For the next two hundred years the 
Norman castle and the Norman horseman were to be the main 
features in the military history of England. 

The kings continued to call out the fyrd on occasion, but 
they never treated it as the chief part of their host : it was 
indeed mainly employed when the feudal levy of the realm was, 
for some reason or another, not to be wholly trusted. William 
Rufus summoned the fyrd once for real active service, and once 
as a mere means of getting money. It was employed in the 
first year of his reign for the sieges of the castles of the barons 
who had rebelled against him under the pretence of supporting 
bis brodier Robert. Infantry were always required for siuge- 
WQrk — the knights would have resented the hewing and digguig« 
and a large force of pioneers was needed. The second occasion 
on which we hear of the mustering of the old national ht^st was 
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WUiH Ridph Plftfxibilt^ taught the king to turn a dishonest 
pahnjr hy a new d^ce. Rufus called the shirt-levies to 
Hastings, nominally for a campaign in Normandy (1094). They 
came to the number of twenty thousand, each bearing the ten 
shillings *which the shire was bound to provide for him. 
William took the money from them and then told them that 
they might disperse, as they were not needed.^ Henry I. also 
used the fyrd early in his reign, in circumstances much like 
those which had forced his brother to employ it. Robert of 
Belesme and his fellows were in rebellion, and had manned and 
stored their castles. Large forces were needed for siegework, 
and Henry called upon the English, who came gladly, and, as 
Orderic tells us, greeted him, after the surrender of the 
enemy's great stronghold at Bridgenorth, with the joyful cry, 
^ Rejoice now. King Henry, and say that you are truly lord of 
England, since you have put down Robert of Belesme and 
driven him out of the bounds of your kingdom/' * Still later the 
shire-levies weie raised by Stephen for the battle of the 
Standard,® and by Henry li to put down the great feudal rising 
of 1174. The Assize of Arms of 1181 shows us how miscel- 
laneous and heterogeneous was their armament* even when 
providing for the improvement and reorganisation of the force, 
the king does not dream of enforcing uniformity, and the poorer 
classes are allowed to come to the muster armed with nothing 
better than swords, knives, and darts 1 here is evidently a wish 
to assimilate the wealthier men to the armament of the 
mercenary Brabanejon pikcmen whom Henry was employing in 
large numbers at the time, as the sheriffs are directed to see that 
persons owning sixteen marks of chattels are to bear mail-shirt* 
cap, shield, and spear 

But alike for foreign expeditions and domestic wars, the 
Norman and Angevin kings relied mainly on the masses of 
lUailed horsemen provided by their feudal vassals. Still armed, 
like their fathers at Hastings, with the long mail-shirt, the peaked 
hdhi6t With its nasal, and the kite-shaped Danish shield, the 
Norman knights were the flower of the chivalry of Europe* 
whettier they served in their own land, in the conquered featei 
of in the new kingdom which they had built diii 

ApiUa add Sicily, or in the Crusades of the far East. 

' Horepcie of Worcester, snd anno xo94« • Ord. Vit.^ it. 

® Hediiim, e. 3SI. 
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William r. had divided the greater part ci ther sett <el 
England atneag new holders. Only about a fifths stayed wMi 
tbe^ old Sa)fioti owners^ and such of them as survived were 
compelled to surrender their land to the king, and receive^ it 
back from him saddled with the duties of the continental vassal. 
We have seen^ that “knight-service” and ‘‘castle-ward’* weit 
ideas not altogether unfamiliar before the Conquest, and that 
the obligation of every five hides of land to send a mailed 
warrior to the host was generally acknowledged. Theoreti- 
cally, it would seem, the old notion that the five hides mast 
provide a fully-armed man was remembered : the man, however, 
for the future was to be a horseman instead of a foot-soldier. 
But William, in distributing the burdens of military service 
among his tenants, seems often to have dealt loosely and 
liberally with the old system, frequently letting off his vassals 
with less men than their acreage should have called for. 
“Beneficial hidation,” the counting by favour of four or five 
hundred acres as if they were but a mere hundred and 
twenty, was as prevalent in military arrangements as in 
taxation. It was specially frequent when Church lands were 
being dealt with ; e.g. we know that the Abbey of Ramsey had 
seventy hides, and should therefore have provided fourteen 
knights, but it was let off with an asscs^^ment of four only 
Nor was this favour confined to ecclesiastical estates alone; 
some lay tenants-in-chief got off very easily, though the 
majority were obliged to supply their proper contingent. 

It has been clearly shown of late, by an eminent inquirer 
into early English antiquities, that the hidage of the townships 
was very roughly assessed, and that the compilers of Domesday 
Book incline towards round numbers.^ Five-hide, ten-hide, 
or twenty-hide townships are so common that there was little 
difficulty in apportioning the military service due from the 
tenants-in-chief who owned them. Hence there was not so 
much difficulty from fractions as might have been expected. If 
estates had been assessed with absolute accuracy in acres and 
yards, nearly every landholder would have been responsible for 
ecisentric fractions of a knight, over and above the units which 
his manors gave when their extent was divided by the normal 
five hides. But estates were not accurately measured and 

1 ^ pp. Ill, 112. 

i Slie^PrefeiSor Mftit]anS*4 Domesday Book, 
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^<ld m the ^Jcfilghts of **the old cilfeDffoidnt^'^^ as 
jWUHam'^ ari'at^cment was entitled, are genemlty found in 
found numbers : the fractions which occur are for the most part 
quite simple ones. 

The landholder, knowing his servitium debitum according to 
the assessment of the vetus feoffaynentum of the Conqueror, had 
to provide the due amount of knights. This he could do in two 
ways : he might distribute the bulk of his estate in lots roughly 
averaging five hides to sub-tenants, who would discharge the 
knight-service for him, or he might keep about him a household 
of domestic knights, like the housecarles of old, and maintain 
them without giving them land. Some landholders preferred 
the former plan, but some adhered, at least for a time, to the 
latter. But generally an intermediate arrangement prevailed : 
the tenant-in-chief gave out most of his soil to knights whom 
he enfeoffed on five-hide patches, but kept the balance in 
dotninio as his private demesne, contributing to the king for the 
ground so retained the personal service of himself, his sons, and 
his immediate domestic retainers. 

An interesting scries of documents, just a century later than 
the Conquest, survives, and can be used to show what the 
barons had been doing with their land during the three genera- 
tions which had elapsed since the first assessment. These are 
the Cartae Baronum of ii66,“ a scries of answers given by the 
tenants-in-chief to Henry ii. in response to certain inquiries 
which he made from them. The king demanded a statement 
as to the number of knights whom each tenant-in-chief owned 
as sub-tenants, how many were under the “old enfeoffment*' 
of William l. and how many of more recent establishment, and 
also whether the lord provided his due contingent wholly by 
means of sub-tenants, or was accustomed to contribute the 
personal service of himself and his household for land held in 
demesne. It is interesting to find that the answers show that 
the majority of the baronage had given away the larger share 
of .thqjr estates, but still kept a certain amount in demesne for 

^ I think that there is no doubt that Mr. Round in his Feudal BngHnd lias 
protod that we may be reasonably certain that the vetus feoffamentum really ttiiH 

to the Con^neror, and was a formal distribution. The other view, |hat ft wm 
irr^larly and gi^ually established und^r Rufus and Henry x,, seemi leas prpbaMa* 
On the other hand, Mr. Round's **Constabulanes of Knights*' are not convincing. 

* The Cartae Baronum are printed in exienso in Hearne’s Zifvr Nij^er Seneeafii, 
They are unfortunately jncomplfte, and do not cover nearly the whole of England* 
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whif;h Iboir fier90fiftl«aer^i<^ w«s due. The matter men, 
feepcmsibte mAy for the eeiVice of One or two knighte, had 
fK>t UBOaUy enfeofTed sub-tenants, but served themselvbs. At 
first a few great landholders, mostly abbeys, had reftained a3 
far as possible from cutting up their estates into sub-tenancies, 
on account of the financial advantages of keeping land in 
demesne. But this plan had the corresponding disadvantage 
of compelling the abbot to keep up a household of idle knights, 
who drank and roistered about the abbey precincts, and made 
themselves an intolerable nuisance.^ Thus the house was usually 
driven, even if unwilling, to give the knights their fiefs in order 
to get them away from headquarters. Where, as in the case 
of Ramsey, the abbey was very lightly assessed for knight- 
service, the proportion of its land which it would have to 
distribute to fulfil its servitium debitum would not necessarily 
be a large one. But though economy dictated the enfeoffing 
of as few knights as possible, nepotism, the curse of the 
mediaeval monastery, often drove abbots to give land to their 
own needy kinsmen, so that not unfrequently it was found that 
a house had created far more sub-tenants than it required. In 
such cases the “due service** was sometimes obtained by 
making the body of enfeoffed knights undertake to send as 
many of themselves to the host as was necessary ; a private 
arrangement settled who was to go on each individual expedi- 
tion. 

In the twelfth century the hard-and-fast rule that five hides 
ought to make a knight*s fee came gradually to be disregarded. 
In some cases a liberal lord gave his sub-tenant a good deal more 
than the normal holding ; in other cases knights were enfeoffed 
on a good deal less — occasionally on patches no larger^lhan two 
hides. Thus we can find a tenant describing his holding as 
“paupcirimum,** and grumbling at its counting as a fee at all. 
But such cases, in spite of their numbers, were theoretically 
abnormal, and the notion which connected five hides with the 
knight survived down to the time of Henry ii. In the Cartae 

* Lih^r EliensiSt 275 . 

•At Ramsey Homines fadunt quattuor milites in communi in servitium 
rqsis, ita quod tota terra abbatiae communicata est com i» per hidai ad 
pira^ctain ferviti^m iaciendom ; " i.a., though only four knights are rec^^ed <a ver^ 
small contingent from seventy hides), the abbey has not designated four particular 
patches to discharge its kal^t-serviee, but all the tenants, as well as the abbey 
demesne land, club together *^4|iake ** four knCgbts (at the host. 
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Mttmmmum 8«t<a gsbd ’•xboipte «r'tiiis^-llog|«»‘de 
o«4d tMV and a half on the “old eftfea^neot''; tgivtlflg 

More details than his fellows generally supply, he exptaihl'as 
follows { W 

“The first knight is thus made up— 

Michael holds one hide 
William Fitz-Bald^in, two hides 
Helyas de Boivill, one and a half hides 
Hugh de Planta, half a hide 

and from these you have an entire knight. 

“ For making up the half knight — 

Rfilph de Yweley holds half a hide 
The wife of Ralph Cantilene, half a hide 
The wife of Richard Gansell, three virgates ( J hide) 

Roger de Albamara, one virgate hide) 

Simon de Coverley, one virgate ,, 

The Prior of Stanley, one virgate ,, 

and here you have half a knight 

‘^For making up another knight, Walter de Holecornbe, 
Gerard, and Reginald de Albamara hold between them ten 
hides, but deny their full obligation and say that they do me 
service only for one virgate each. From them you can make 
up a knight, and so you have two and a half knights enfeoffed.* 
Roger's argument in the third paragraph is hard to follow : 
either the figures in the text have got corrupted, or he thinks 
his disputed claim to ten hides will be compounded for half its 
value, and that Walter, Gerard, and Reginald will do one 
knight’s service between them. However this may be, thk 
first two paragraphs of his answer amply show that he conceived 
five hide;^ to be the proper and normal allowance of laud 
which should provide a knight He concludes his “ Carta ’’ 
with a list of his demesne land, which shows that (unlike most 
of his fellows) he had let to sub-tenants only the smaller part 
of his ancestral estates. 

H Aaafule, no one except a very great baron with plehty'^ 
house^^room in his castle cared to have many domestic 
dwelUng with him throughout the year. Most of the holders of 
middie-^rieed estates had carved the greater portion »<oi^ ttMUil 
into knights’ fees, and only kept in demesne as tmidh 
thems^ves and their sons could do se^vice^fSor. , , 

^ 1 liter SeaeeSrfit tSj. ^ ^ 


= two and a 
half hides, 


^ = five huiefii 
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itlwdikf might rebel, or tbight remain loyal. If he 
some of his vassals would try to save themselves from* toilDiknt^ 
tion at the king's hands by refusing to join in the Vkking. 
Such indeed was the bounden duty of the English sub-tenant, ever 
since the Conqueror at the great moot of Salisbury had impressed 
upon the English knighthood the fact that their allegiance was 
primarily due to the Crown, and not to their immediate lords. 
On the other hand, when the tenants-in-chief adhered to tike 
king, it was not unusual for some of his knights to slip into the 
rebel camp : if the rising succeeded, they would have every 
chance of shaking off their lord and freeing themselves for 
the future from the service that they owed him. In Stephen's 
reign, when anarchy prevailed for well-nigh a score of years, 
the relations of countless lords and vassals had been confused : 
disputed claims to overlordship were found on every side. 
Many of the answers of the barons of ii66 show that they 
were not quite certain as to all their own rights and possessions. 
They qualify their statements with clauses to the effect that 
they have replied to the best of their knowledge and belief, or 
note (like Roger of Berkeley quoted above) that some of their 
sub-tenants deny their obligations. The clerical tenants are 
specially bitter against spoilers who have robbed them of 
homage, or compelled them to enfeoff knights contrary to their 
will. We are surprised to find such a respectable person as the 
great Chancellor Roger of Salisbury reported as an oppressor 
by the Abbey of Abbotsbury in Dorset.^ 

The importance of King Henry's inquest of Ii66 was 
twofold* It not only gave him the information that he 
required as to the proper maintenance of the debitum 
smmiium due under the “old enfeoffment" of the Conqueror, 
but showed him how many more knights had been planted out 
since that assessment. Having possession of this valuable 
ilifcsInaU^ he was able to demand for the future, when rating 
aids and scutages from his tenants-in-chief, payment not 
for the theoretical number of knights whom they owe4> 
blltfe to) the sealr number which they actually possessed This 

' Liber p. 76 : ** Cum Ri^erus episcopus habuit custodiam abbttiia Alia 
UldUl t|m 4 wsriMdM quandam neptma soank dadit NkolaKk^dettAwld 

oontiadkeiite eottvanto.** ' 
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RMive a wvtoome tfdief t6 the Treaswy, as bi onnirFiastMiees the 
enfeofTmeftt” had been— as we have already mentioned^ 
imty Itie and liberal, and did not adequa^dy repriMent tht 
aources of the land. 

The Cartae Baronum are unfortunately incotnplete : 4f they 
had all been preserved, we should have been able to say both 
what was the number of knights due from the whole of England 
under the **old enfeoffment” of the eleventh century, and 
what was the number of knights* fees actually existing in ii66. 
A careful and ingenious calculation has been worked oUt by 
supplementing the Cartae from other sources, which makes it 
clear that the full feudal force of England was well over four 
thousand five hundred knights, but little, if at all, over five 
thousand. Of these the Church fiefs supplied about eight hundred, 
the lay tenants-in-chief between four thousand and four thousand 
two hundred.^ These modest figures contrast most strangely 
with the vague numbers given by contemporary chroniclers, 
who were so far from appreciating the actual size and resources 
of the land that they often state that England could supply 
thirty thousand or even sixty thousand ^ knights for the king*s 
service. The whole fyrd of foot-soldiery added to the knight- 
hood would probably not have reached the latter figure. 

We must be careful, when dealing with the knight of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, to clear away from our minds the 
chivalrous connotation of the same word in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. The knight of William the Conqueror's army 
was not necessarily nobly born, nor had he gone through the 
elaborate ceremonial of admission to the knightly order which 
prevailed three centuries later. He was simply a soldier who 
fought on horseback, and who received from the king, or from 
one of the king's tenants-in-chief, a patch of land on condition that 
he should do mounted service in return for it The original 
knights of the “old enfeoffment” were a mixed multitude of 
many races drawn from many different stations in life : 50 fne 
were the kinsmen of great Norman barons, others were milltaiy 

’ Mr* Hound's calculationb on this point in his Feudal England^ pp« 
tAOSt Vftitiftble and convincing. The result is certainly surprising, an^ show» 
deadly the extraordinary want of appreciation of large figures in Hie' thlrledM’^ 
century chroniclers, and even in Government officials who ought to bnve known 
better* 

* Swerdbnil in the Liber Rubem says thirty-two thousand $ Onktibal VttaHs k 
responsible ibr the still more monstrous sixty thousand. 
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a4vcnturer9 wbo had drilKed in drom all parts of the Continent 
Into this heterogeneous body were incorporated the lemains 
of the old English thegnhood, all the lucky survivors who had 
been permitted to “buy back their land** from the king by 
paying him a dne and doing him homage on feudal conditions 
after his coronation. English-speaking men applied to this 
newly^formed and miscellaneous class of military tenants and 
sub-tenants the word “ cniht/’ which had been used before the 
Conquest for the military dependants of the great landholders.^ 
It was really equivalent to the c/ims, servie/js, or famulus of the 
Continent, and has the same original meaning of subordination 
and subservience. But names chance on different histories in 
different countries; and while “knight** became in England the 
equivalent of miles, the name serviens came across the Channel 
some generations later, in the form of “ sergeant,*’ to express a 
class of men distinctly below the knightly rank. It is curious 
to note that in Germany knecht, starting with much the same 
meaning as “ knight *’ in the eleventh century, gradually came 
to denote persons of a more and more inferior status, sinking 
to mean combatants who were not of noble blood,* and finally 
denoting mere servants and attendants of the army. 

It will help us to realise the modest status of many of these 
“knights ** of the Norman period, if we remember that a sub-tenant 
withafewhundred acresof land would probably have been called by 
a chronicler of the time of Henry I. a “ miles,” by a chronicler of 
the time of John or Henry iii. a “ sergeant,** ® and by a chronicler 

* For a picture of pre-Conquest ‘‘knights” in England, see the interesting 
description of the rights and duties of the ** radknights” of Bishop Oswald of 
Worcester, which Professor Maitland has worked out in his Domesday Book and 
Beymd*' pp. 305-31 1. 

* Thft word Bdelknechi was invented to denote the non-knightly combatants of 
good birth (as English esquire), and then knecht without the prefix came to distinctly 
imply want of birth. 

•‘That “sergeant" originally means not a professional soldier, nor a knight's 
attendant, bat a landed military dependant who is not a knight, is well shown by 
thciJoUct pc Geoffrey Ferland, Sheriff of Leicester and Rutland in 1216, giving 
“tlU names of all the knights and sergeants domiciled in his district who have 
adbWed to Louis of France " (Rymer, 144). Another good example is John's writ 
df‘tal 3 , to call out the full feudal levy: “Rex vicecoroiti de X. salutem, etc. 
SlMnmonCvCondtes barones milites et onnts liberos homines et servientes, de cmocumqim 
hint apud Dovernm cup armih et equis, ” etc. ( Rymer, I. x xq). Inc ‘ ‘ armis 
et equis “ cliaae shows that we are dealing with mounted men, and the “de qnb* 
cumque tencant ” that we are dealing with satKenants and not merely small tenrnts* 
in-chief. 
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oiAMtee idtEdm^'iihm squine \ Tins 

fOMRkiii of tlrn tba^ mm would have been mueh theeaioeif iMit 
iDMr nM)e changed thiice; By 1350 the title of knight had mait 
tovbc regtrkted to persons of some importance, and we often find 
large bodies of men commanded by mere esquires in the wars of 
Edward llL The reigns in which the change first made itself 
were those of Henry ill. and Edward I., whose repeated 
attempts to make holders of knightly fees take up the knightly 
title by the writs of "distraint” are well known.^ But the 
attempt did not succeed, and ere long wc find the king conceding 
that even the parliamentary knights of the shire may be persons 
who have not actually received knighthood, because that in 
many counties there cannot be found sufficient competent 
persons who have taken up the required status. 

Before proceeding to investigate the character of the battles 
of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, we must take 
note of one marked feature of the early Plantagenet reigns — 
the prominent place taken in their military affairs by mercenary 
troops. From the time of Stephen onward, we perpetually find 
the feudal levies of the realm supplemented by great bodies of 
professional soldiers, nearly all foreigners. There had for a 
long time existed a large floating body of adventurers in 
Western Europe : from them William the Conqueror had drawn 
no small proportion of the host that fought at Hastings. The 
Original Norman conquerors of Apulia had belonged to this 
class no less than the Varangian Guards of the Eastern emperors. 
During the early Norman reigns we not unfrequently find 
metition of stipendiani mdiUs in England,^ but it is not till 
the titne of Stephen that wc begin to find them appearing in 
great force and forming a pi eminent feature in the host. 
Stephen, deserted by the greater part of the barona^e^ supplied 
the place of the missing contingents by bringing over gfreat 
bodies of Flemings and Braban^ons, under leaders sUcb as 
William of Ypres and Alan of Dinan. Henry ii. and Richard I. 
kept Up the system: without the aid of a permanent army 
t&ey tpuld not have maintained their long wars over $ea. For 
stegiW in Normandy and Aquitaine the service of the Eflgliih 
ftl^al levy would have been almost useless to themih^ 
forty days would have ended almost before it could aitieb tjlt 

t BsptelsUy in adx* Hemy ttii mid in vl £d«ttd 

3 See Florence of Worcester, su^ anno 1085. 



A feud4 h0^t i!r»%.tiirtpiiped» 
UiidjsAipUned, tli«^iirlKi and tometime^ >disl<^aL The mer* 
(imries» on th$ other hand, were trained profe$sional aoldiert, 
who served with fidelity as long as they were regularly paid, 
and had no wish to cut the war short by an iateenpakive 
return to their homes. Hence for foreign service Henry 
and Richard preferred the steady squadrons of mercenaries 
who kept the field all the year round, to the short and uncertain 
aid of the knighthood of England. To repel a Scottish foray 
or to carry out an expedition into Wales, on the other hand, 
the servitium debitum of the English tenant-in-chief was still 
exacted. Such campaigns were short, and cost less if carried 
out by the levies of the border shires. Henry II., therefore, very 
seldom brought over his mercenary bands to England: the 
only occasion when they appeared in force on this side of 
the Channel was to aid in suppressing the feudal rebellion of 
1173-74. In this campaign they met their likes in battle, for 
the rebel Earl of Leicester had enlisted a great body of Flemish 
rot$turSt and was fighting at their head when he was taken 
prisoner at Fornham. 

When the king did not wish to call out the feudal levy of 
England, he was accustomed to exact from all the exempted 
knights a scutage. By this arrangement the holder of a fief 
compounded for his personal service by paying a fixed sum for 
every shield (scutum) that he should have brought to the host. 
The usual sum raised was 26s. 8d. — two marks — which seems 
to represent forty days* service at 8d. a day, the normal pay of 
a knight in the twelfth century. The individuals from whom 
the ssrviHum debitum was due seem to have been allowed the 
choice of attending in person or paying the scutage.^ If the 
campaign was near at hand, the majority would appear in arms ; 
if4t was distant, only a few — mainly the larger tenants---would 
(bUpw the host, 

* The inrhole body of feudal tenants do not seem to have been so pfrokie to accept 
the alternative of composition as might be inferred from the chroniclers. For example, 
as Mr. Round has shown, Robert de Monte tells us that in n 59 King Henry took 
iVlth hiih **caiiitales barones sues cum paucis, solidarios vero milites innumeros** ; bdt the 
Slttresihow that the sum received was £1714, e.e. the money representhtg ts 8 o 
aoi ttnar^ ihan a third of the aumber liable to serve from the laj^ Sp^ that 
not oply jftha great barons must have followed the kipg, but some t wo-thirdi of the «mal|er 
men also {J^eudat Engtand, p. ado). The reason advanced for the king's pr^enct 
of a scutage > pbNrhw# not the right one* la reality he wanted the money to pay 
mercenaii^ 
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Scutagf^ appears w a tecognised inlstittition under Henrjr l*#^ 
but it was bis greater grandson who made it normal and 
customary. By the end of his reign the bulk of the rural 
knights had grown into the habit of compounding instead of 
going on wearisome expeditions to Poitou or Aquitaine, over 
the stormy seas so hateful to the mediaeval mind. The pay- 
ment of scutage became the rule, and the hiring of mercenary 
horsemen with the proceeds of this imposition gave the 
king a more permanent and trustworthy army than he could 
otherwise have kept together. It was mainly at the head of 
these professional soldiers that Henry ll. and Richard Coeur 
de Lion fought out their weary and uninteresting French 
campaigns. 

John, because he was more hated by his subjects than his 
father and brother had been, was still more prone than they 
to employ mercenary troops. No small part of his unpopularity 
in England came from the fact that after he had been driven out 
of Normandy in 1204 he brought back with him the horde of 
foreign adventurers who had followed his unlucky standard 
on the Continent. They were, as] might have been expected, 
very undesirable guests : the barons resented the favour which 
the king showed to the leaders — unscrui)ulous ruffians, for the 
most part, like Fawkes de Brdaute. The common people 
suffer^ from the plundering propensities which the mercenaries 
had picked up on the Continent. To the hatred they won from 
rich and poor alike, the adventurers owe their dishonourable 
mention in the Great Charter. The king is forced to promise 
to dismiss all the “ alienigenos milites et balistarios et servientes 
stipendiarios ” who “ venerunt cum armis et equis ad nocumentum 
regni.” * A special clause names several of the leaders who were 
condemned to banishment — Gerard of Athies, Philip of the 
Mark, Englehard de Cigognes, Guy de Cancelles, and others*® 
As everyone knows, John slipped easily out of the obligation 
mercenaries were not expelled, and formed the best 
part of the army with which the king fought his unfortunate 
campaign of 1215. The troopers of Fawkes de Br^aut^„ ap 4 
also hia crossbowmen, are specially mentioned as having done 
good service, early in the reign of Henry iix., at the second 
batrie of Lincoln. It is not ‘till the reign of Edward L 

^ Sse the firbofft in Mr. Round's Kni^t-S€rvieii pp. s6S, 269. 

*"Ma|pia Carta, clause 51. * Ukl, 5a 
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foreign mercenaries cease to form a prominent part in the armies 
of the Plantagenets, 

Section B, — The Contvtent. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the armies of 
the English kings differed less from those of the sovereigns of 
the Continent than at any other period in history. The Norman 
influence had assimilated the military forces of our island to 
those of the rest of Western Europe. The chief points of 
difference worth noticing are, firstly, that in England there was 
never such a clear line of division between the various classes 
of feudal tenants as elsewhere ; and, secondly, that shire-levies 
of foot-soldiery, the lineal descendants of the fyrd, though 
occupying a very secondary place in war, are yet much more im- 
portant than the infantry of most continental districts. Only in 
the Netherlands and to a certain extent in Italy do foot-soldiery 
come prominently to the front In other regions the mercenary 
crossbowmen are the only dismounted men who receive much 
mention, till we come to the attempt of Philip Augustus to 
turn the levies of the hVench communes to account. 

The normal army of an emperor or a French king was com- 
posed of the same elements as those with which our Norman or 
Angevin monarchs took the field — a mass of mounted feudal 
tenants and sub-tenants, often supplemented by a certain propor- 
tion of mercenary horsemen and crossbowmen. Occasionally we 
find civic militia in the field — it develops in Italy and the Low 
Countries long before it is found elsewhere. Very rare is the 
appearance for any practical purpose of the foot-levies of the 
countryside, which the feudal lords could as a last extremity 
drag out to battle. 

In the eleventh century the important part of a continental 
army consists of all the warriors holding fiefs, either directly 
from the Crown or as sub-tenants, on condition of doing service 
on horseback. The chroniclers often speak of the whole mass 
of them as militesl' whether they be small men or great, but a 
careful inquiry into the character of the body shows that it is 
not homogeneous. When we find phrases like “ miles primi 
ofdinifi** or ^^mUes gregariusl' we see that within the body 
of milites there are class distinctions. The highest rank is 
composed of free vassals of noble blood holding considerable 
fiefs : this is the only cla$s which retains the knightly style in 
24 
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subs^quetit ages^ but the name mUes in 1080 (abroad as iti 
England is far more vague, and covers far more persons than 
it does in 1180 or 1280. 

Below these milites priini ordinis are a number of other 
horsemen, some of noble but more of non-noble blood. Some 
are the king’s personal retainers, serving him as minor officials or 
guardsmen : a twelfth-century German chronicler would probably 
call them minister tales P an English or a French chronicler 
** servieittes regisl' Much more numerous are the personal 
retainers of the barons, bishops, and abbots, whether enfeoffed 
or not enfeoffed on land. These “ men ” of the king or of 
the tenants -in -chief are sometimes styled mflites gregartiy 
milites ignobiles^ militcs plebeiy or mtlites mediocris nobilttatis. 
They are also found with names which differentiate them more 
clearly from the knights of higher rank, and point to their sub- 
servient and dependent condition — eg. satclhteSy servienteSy 
clienteSy famuli. As a rule, they served on lighter horses, and 
wore less complete armour than the knightly vassals. Down to 
the thirteenth century they much exceeded in numbers the 
nobler and more heavily-armed horsemen * 

When in the later twelfth century the title miles becomes 
strictly confined to the upper ranks of the military servient 
(sergeant) is the most usual term for the horsemen of lower 
status. In France it grew to be the only recognised name for 
them. In Germany it was not so commouj sariant (the German 
form of the word) being used indifferently along with other 
appellations, such as scutifery armiger, strator. These twelfth 
and thirteenth-century servtentes or scutiferi are not to be confused 
with the squires of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries who 
were the personal attendants of a knight. In the earlier age the 
knight had no mounted follower. His armour-bearer accom- 
panied him on foot, and was not necessarily a combatant at all. 
The sergeants ” were often formed into separate corps, apart 
from the knights, and used for the purposes for which light 
cavaliy are required ; or, again, they were placed in the less 
impehrtant parts of the battle-array. Not unfrequently we find 
seigeants placed in the front line to open the combat, while the 
knighthood is held in reserve to deal the decisive blow, Wc 

^ See p. 440. 

> eg .we shall see that at Legnano the emperor^s host comprised five hundred 
to fifteen hnndired sergeants. See p. 44a. 
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shall find Philip Augustus employing this arrangement in his 
right wing at Bouvines (1214).^ Frederic ii, did the same at 
Cortenuova in 1237. But it was by no means the regular rule 
to separate the lighter and the heavier horsemen. It was more 
common to compose each of the divisions of an army of 
sergeants, ** stiffened ** by the admixture of a certain proportion 
of knights, as did, e.g., the elder Montfort at Muret (i 2 i 3).2 
A further complication is introduced into the nomenclature 
of the military class when, in the twelfth century, the word 
miles has its meaning still further changed by the spread of 
the new idea of chivalry. When the notion is introduced that a 
knight must be solemnly invested with the arms and insignia of 
the knightly rank by his feudal superior or some other personage 
of importance, and must not call himself miles till he has 
been so honoured, there necessarily comes into existence a class 
of holders of knightly fiefs who have not yet received the 
knightly name. A young baron w'ith very large estates may 
serve for some time before earning the title. On the other 
hand, a warrior of approved courage, whether of noble or non- 
noble blood, may receive knighthood from king or duke for 
some notable feat of arms. Thus a baron not yet knighted 
was often followed to war by vassals who had attained the rank 
to which he was still aspiring. 

Hence, in the later twelfth or in the thirteenth century, when 
we examine the composition of that part of the personnel of a 
feudal host which does not consist of knights, we find quite a 
large variety of classes represented in it. We may notice — (i) 
young holders of knightly fiefs who have not yet received the 
knightly title ; (2) men of knightly blood, holding small fiefs,, 
who, on account of poverty (or some such other reason) do not 
intend to take up the honour ; (3) younger sons of barons and 
knights, who have no land and therefore cannot afford to aspire to 
knighthood (this was a class out of which the mercenary cavalry 
were very largely recruited) ; (4) various degrees of persons of 
non-knightly blood enfeoffed on land by their lords. The first 
three sections are men of the knightly class, but not knights ; 
the last is the one to which the title of sergeant properly belongs. 
A cross-division is made by the fact that a wealthy sergeant 
may sometimes succeed in providing himself with a heavy war- 
horse and the full panoply of mail, while poor metiibers of 
^ Seep. 471. . .*Seep«453i 
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classes 2 and 3 may be serving in incomplete armour and on 
inferior chargers. 

In the later thirteenth century we find the three latter classes 
tending to melt together, and to be considered as all equally 
forming part of the military aristocracy, so that most of the 
sergeants ultimately became “ noble.” Though not knights, they 
form the lower ranks of the knightly caste. It is easy to under- 
stand that when the knightly title became restricted to a com- 
paratively few individuals of the knightly houses, and when the 
poorer members of them were continually serving along with 
the richer sergeants, the latter should ascend a step on the 
social ladder. It was more natural that the sergeants should 
advance to a better status, than that the brothers and younger 
sons of the holders of knightly fiefs should descend to a lower 
one. So by the fourteenth century the French noblesse and 
the German Adel have extended their ranks so as to include 
classes which two hundred years earlier would not have been con- 
sidered to belong to the nobly-born. The term sergeant passes 
out of use as meaning a feudal horseman of the lower rank,^ and 
armies are reckoned not as containing milites and servientes, 
but by the number of “ helms ” or barded horses ” that they 
muster. No one now stops to inquire whether the warrior who 
wears the full panoply and rides a heavy charger has or has not 
received the knightly spurs and girdle. He is an equally 
efficient member of the host, whether he bears the knightly 
name or not. The general body of the feudal horsemen who 
have not won their spurs are now called squires {Jaiyers^ htechte^ 
armigen), or men-at-arms. 

It is, of course, impossible for an army to dispense altogether 
with light cavalry ; they are needed for purposes of foraging and 
reconnoitring. In this capacity the place once held by the 
servientes is occupied in the fourteenth century mainly by 
mercenaries, but partly also by the incompletely armed servants 
of the knights and squires, who brought with them to the host 
a certain number of mounted attendants (valets annis^ Diener\ 
There were, however, to be found light horse who were neither 
mercenaries nor mere dependants of the men-at-arms. Such 
troops certainly existed in England ; we recognise them in the 

^ Remaining in use, however, as we shall see later on, for certain individuals,, 
the kingV personal retinue of ** sergeants-at-arms," employed by him for vadcMO 
small official duties. It also survives in occasional use for foot^aoldiery. 
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pauncetiars and hobilars of the Calais muster-roll of Edward 
III. (1347).^ On the Continent, too, they appear as panzerati 
or renner in Germany, as hanbergeons in France. 

No account of the armies of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries would be complete without mention of the mercenary 
cavalry. We have already seen that in England they occupy a 
very prominent place in military history, and the same is the 
case on the Continent. From the days of the Norman adven- 
turers who ousted their unfortunate employers from Apulia and 
Benevento, the mercenary is always intermittently in evidence. 
Robert Guiscard and William the Conqueror were able to 
recruit them by the thousand, and in most continental wars wc 
find them serving side by side with the emperor’s or king’s 
liege vassals. Their bands would include a much smaller pro- 
portion of knights and a much larger proportion of combatants 
of lesser status than did the normal feudal host. The knights 
who left their fiefs to follow the career of adventure were 
naturally not so numerous as the smaller men. The bulk of a 
mercenary band would be composed of the landless younger 
sons of sub-tenants, mixed with adventurers of lower birth who 
had taken to the profession of arms from love of fighting or 
from the wish to escape from villeinage. Whatever the origin 
of these mercenary horsemen, all who were not knights were 
commonly known as “ sergeants,” the escaped villein no less than 
his better-born companion. At first it was more common to 
buy the service of mercenaries by the gift of land, but by the 
twelfth century there was enough money in circulation to enable 
kings and emperors to retain the hired horsemen in service by 
the regular payment of a daily, monthly, or yearly salary. 
This was in every way better for the employer : the enfeoffed 
mercenary was generally a bad and turbulent subject (we need 
only recall to the English reader such instances as Fawkes de 
Br^aut^), while the adventurer hired for a fixed term could be 
duly discharged when he was no longer needed. 

The mercenary bands were increasing in importance* all 
through the period with which we are now dealing. Only local 
wars could be conducted by the regular feudal levy ; all long 
and distant campaigns and all large schemes of conquest 
required the co-operation of hired soldiery. Kings with a wide 
and scattered empire, like Henry li. of England, were necessarily 

^ See p. 366. Bfttdy, vol. iii., Appendix. 
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dHv^b to employ them. Adventurers in search of a realm, Uke 
Charles of Anjou in the succeeding century, naturally relied 
upon them. Long-continued wars hardened them into compact 
masses, till by the end of the thirteenth century we find the 
condottiere system coming into existence — noted mercenary 
chiefs have collected huge bodies’ of men numbered by the 
thousand, and hawk their services about from court to court. 
The first ' of these hosts of free-companions which comes into 
prominence is the “ great company ” of Roger de Flor, formed 
from the discharged mercenary bands of the King of Aragon, 
turned loose when Peter ended his long struggle for Sicily with 
Charles II. of Anjou. Roger’s horde was strong enough to 
shake the whole Levant, to bring the Byzantine Emperor 
Andronicus to his knees (1308), and to carve out for itself a new 
home in the duchy of Athens. 

Turning to the continental foot-soldiery, we find that we 
need not in the twelfth century concern ourselves greatly with 
France or Germany ; the Netherlands and Italy are the two dis- 
tricts which demand our attention. Closely akin to the English, 
the inhabitants of Flanders, Brabant, and the neighbouring regions 
had, like their kinsmen on this side of the water, taken late to 
horsemanship. Unlike England, the Netherlands had never 
been conquered and divided up by any invader, and it seems 
likely that their steady infantry descends directly and without 
a break from the times of the Carolingians. The growth of an 
indigenous feudal cavalry in the duchies and counties of the 
Low Countries did not entirely extinguish the foot-soldiery, as 
was the case in most other regions. As early as 1 100 we have 
notices of Netherlandish infantry armed with the pike which 
enjoyed a reputation far above that of the foot-levies of other 
countries.^ In the earliest cases they are called geldons — the 
same word, it will be remembered, which Wace uses for the 
English axemen at Hastings.^ Wc may guess that the mailed 

1 We can perhaps hardly count Stephen’s Flemish captain William of YpfeS or 
Richard Coeur de Lion’s follower Mercadier as real condotticri, as it does not seem 
that they hawked about already formed bands for service, but rather that they gathered 
and kepi together new corps at the king’s expense. * 

• In 1106 the Annals of Hildcsheim, 3. no, mention that the Duke of Brabant sent 
to aid the Archbishop of Cologne ** quoddam genus hominum ^ui vocehtnr 

viri bellatores et strenui, et nimis docti'^ad praelia.” 

• Wace, 12927 : 

** Geldom Engleir haches portoient 
E gisarmes ki bien tran^eoient.’* 
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merceiiary infantry armed ivkh' the pike which th^e Cmqaeror 
employed in that same fight were largely Flemings. 

Later in the twelfth century we find these ptkemeh serving 
in all the wars of the Low Countries along with the ftudal 
cavalry of their lords, and, ere long, pushing abroad as mer- 
cenaries. They generally appear under the name of Braban;ons^ 
which becomes a technical term for mailed mercenary foot- 
soldiery : English and French kings and Roman emperors are 
ail found employing them ; they appear in the Italian wars of 
Frederic Barbarossa, the French expeditions of Henry Planta- 
genet, and the victorious campaigns of Philip Augustus. The 
last fight in which we note them taking a prominent part ‘ is 
Bouvines, where a small body of them ^ in the service of the 
Count of Boulogne did far the best service performed by any 
foot-soldiery in the allied army. In the thirteenth century the 
Flemings and Braban^ons do not keep their place as mercenaries, 
— ^the crossbowman, rather than the pikeman, is the typical hired 
foot-soldier of that age ; but in their native land they continue 
to serve as before, and the mailed militia of pikemcn is still 
reckoned a notable part of the host We may see their usual 
tactics at Steppes {1212),^ and read of their greatest triumph at 
Courtray (1302). In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
the civic levies of the Flemi.sh cities arc the most prominent 
exponents of such methods of combat. 

The Netherlandish infantry had little mobility or initiative. 
They fought in heavy masses, and could not manoeuvre. But for 
purely defensive tactics they were formidable : the weapons of the 
pikemen were much longer than the knightly lance, and if onlv 
the mass held firm it was extremely difficult to break into it. 
But since it could not easily advance or change its front, it 
could not unaided win a battle: at the most it could only 
repulse its enemy. To be actively successful it must be helped 
by mounted men : when the pikes have checked the foe, the 
onset" of horsemen is required to break him and pursue him. 
For use in combination with cavalry the pikeman is inferior to 
the man armed with missile weapons : he can only harm his 
adversary at the moment of contact, while the archer or cross- 
bowman can keep up a continuous discharge as long as the 

1 Homines de Braibanto, pedites quidem, sed in scientia et virtute bellandi 
eqnitibtis non inferiores** {Gm, Com, Flatui, in Bouquet, xvii. 567 c.). ^ 

* See p. 444. 
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enemy is within a hundred or a hundred and fifty yards of 
him. 

Roughly speaking, we may say that these early pikemen 
could give valuable assistance in winning a battle, but could 
not gain it by themselves. They could supply a rally in g-point 
for the cavalry, or bear the brunt of the fight while the latter were 
re-forming ; they could oppose a long passive resistance, but 
had little or no active power. If we ever find them taking the 
main part in a victory, peculiar local circumstances must be the 
explanation ; eg.^ at Courtray the fearful slaughter of the French 
chivalry was caused by the fact that they fought with a deep 
marshy ditch in their immediate rear, so that they could not 
easily retreat. Usually attempts of the Netherlanders to fight 
without the aid of horsemen only brought them disasters like 
Cas.scl and Roosebeke. 

In Italy, where foot-soldiery had never been prominent since 
the old Roman days, their reappearance is intimately connected 
with the rise of the great towns. J ust before the age of the 
Crusades, the cities of Northern Italy were beginning to start 
on their career of municipal independence, and had practically 
freed themselves from their counts and bishops. We have 
already noted the vigour with which they flung themselves, 
first into the struggle to expel the Moorish pirates from the 
central Mediterranean, and then into the more distant Crusades 
of the Levant.^ Seafarers like the Venetians, Genoese, and 
Pisans naturally developed into foot-soldiery. It is as cross- 
bowmen that they appear at every siege and battle in Syria 
during the twelfth century. Of all the peoples of Europe, none 
had such skill in the use of the arbalest : after winning a high 
reputation as marksmen in the battles of the East, we find these 
Italian foot-soldiers, and especially the Genoese, passing north of 
the Alps as mercenaries, and fighting in the French service at 
Courtray, Sluys, and Cre^y. 

While the inhabitants of the seafaring towns were mainly 
skilled in the use of the crossbow, the civic militia of the inland 
cities was chiefly composed of pikemen. The army of an 
important municipality like Milan or Verona consisted of a 
mass of infantry, backed by a certain proportion of horse. For 
the Lombard states owned 'a not inconsiderable amount of 
cavalry, provided partly by the nobles of the countryside, who 

^ Sec pp. 252, 253, 
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had been more or less willingly incorporated in the civic body, 
partly by the richer burgesses of the city, the local patrician 
families. Every town of importance could put in the field some 
hundreds of mailed horsemen, while Milan mustered more than 
two thousand. But the bulk of the hosts of the Italian munici- 
palities consisted of the infantry serving under the banners of 
their quarters or parishes. (At Milan the division of the city 
was into “ gates.”) They were well equipped with pike, steel cap, 
and mail-shirt, and, when properly led, showed great solidity in 
the field. 

The Italian infantry never attempted, as did the Flemish 
more than once, to dispense with the assistance of cavalry. They 
always worked in company with the horsemen of their cities, and 
made no pretensions to be self-sufficient. When pitted against 
an enemy who used mounted men alone, or only brought 
inefficient and ill-armed foot-soldiery to the field, they often 
turned the scale in favour of their own side. b , typical fight 
of this description, we shall narrate the battle of Legnano,^ 
where the steadiness of the Milanese foot saved the day, by 
allowing the routed Lombard horse time to rally and resume 
the charge. 


^ See p. 442. 



CHAPTER III 

ENGLISH BATTLES AND THEIR TACTICS, II00-I200. 

Tenckebrai{iiQ 6 )—BrcmAle (i 1 19 ) — Nortkallertofi (1138) — 

L incoln (1141 ) — Battles m Ireland ( 1 1 69-7 1 ). 

I T has been often observed that the period of the completcst 
supremacy of cavalry in the West, the twelfth century, was 
not a period of great battles. There are more important fights in 
England in the open field during the sixteen years of the Wars 
of the Roses, or the six years of the Great Rebellion, than in 
the whole century between 1100 and 1200. The same is the 
case on the Continent, though in not quite such a notice- 
able degree. The main reason of this was, that the develop- 
ment of fortification during the century was so enormous, that it 
was more profitable for the weaker side to take the defensive 
behind strong walls than to fight in the open. Hence the 
century is pre-eminently one of sieges rather than of pitched 
battles. Henry i.*s victories of Tcnchebrai and BremClle were 
very small affairs, in which only a few hundred knights took 
part. The long civil wars of Stephen and Matilda abound with 
sieges, but only supply the two battles of Northallerton and 
Lincoln. All the long French wars of Henry ii. do not give us 
a single first-rate engagement in the open ; the skirmish of 
Fornham and the surprise of Alnwick are the only fights in his 
reign that we need notice. The same is the case with the long 
bickering of Richard i. and Philip Augustus along the Norman 
and Foitevin borders. It is hardly too much to say that between 
Lincoln (1141) and Bouvines (1214) English troops were 
present at an engagement of first-rate importance in Western 
Europe. If it had not been for the distant crusading battle of 
Arsouf (1191), we might have said that there was no really great 
battle in ihe whole period in which they were engaged. 
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For the most party these unimportant conflicts of the 
twelfth century were both simple and short. Another 
notable point about them was, that they were accompanied 
by very little effusion of blood, save when some luckless 
infantry had been dragged into the held by one side or the 
other : in that case there was often cruel butchery in the 
pursuit ; otherwise the knights gave each other quarter, and 
the main loss of the defeated side consisted of prisoners and 
not of slain. 


Battle of Tenchebrai^ September 28, 1 106. 

Henry I. of England had invaded the lands of his brother 
Robert and overrun most of the duchy of Normandy. He was 
beleaguering Tenchebrai, a castle of the Count of Mortain, when 
the duke resolved to make a desperate attempt to raise the 
siege. Gathering all the forces that he could muster, he 
marched on Henry’s camp and offered battle ; he was very 
inferior in the number of his knights, but had brought a mass 
of ill-armed peasantry and citizens with him. Possibly his 
experience in the Crusades had given him the idea that the 
knight and foot-soldier should be combined in the line of battle ; 
but he evidently did not know how to turn his notion to profit- 
able account. Finding himself outnumbered and outflanked, he 
dismounted his knights and put them at the head of the unsteady 
infantry. The army formed three corps ; the right was led by 
William of Mortain, the centre by the duke, the left wing by 
Robert of Belesme, the rebel whom Henry had expelled from 
England six years before. 

The king’s army consisted wholly of mounted feudal levies ; 
but, seeing that his brother had ordered his knights to fight on 
footi Henry also bade a great portion of his host to send away 
their horses, in order that he might oppose a mass of equal 
solidity to the duke’s columns.^ The whole of the English and 
Normans were dismounted and formed into three corps, placed 
under Ralph of Bayeux, Robert of Mellent, and William of 
Warenne, The first -named faced William of Mortain, the 
second the duke, the third Robert of Belesme. But Henry 
commanded his vassals from Maine, under their count, H^lte of 
ta Fltehe, and his auxiliaries from Brittany, to keep their horses 

. ^ nfttnqoe et dux et acies caeterae pedites erant nt constantius 

(Henry of Hnntingdon, 235). 
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and to ride off and to take position on his right wing» at some 
distance from the main body. 

The battles of the king and the duke clashed together with 
equal courage, and stood locked for a short time in close conflict. 
Then William of Mortain drove back Ralph of Bayeux and 
Henry’s left wing for some space,' while the centre and right of 
the king’s army held their ground. But immediately after, 
H^lic of Maine led his horsemen against the flank and rear of 
the Norman left wing. At the first shock Robert of Belesmc’s 
corps broke uj), then that of the duke, then that of Count 
William. The horsemen rode in among the fugitives and cut 
down two or three hundred of the unmailcd Norman infantry. 
But the knights were mostly admitted to quarter: only a few 
escaped, 2 the rest, four hundred in all, were taken prisoners. 
Waldric, one of Henry’s chaplains, was the captor of Duke 
Robert, for which unclerical feat he was soon after made bishop of 
Llandaff. With Robert were taken William of Mortain, Robert 
d’Estoutcville, William de Ferrers, William Crispin, and all the 
chief nobles of Normandy. Wc are somewhat surprised to find 
in their company Eadgar the Atheling, who had broken his old 
friendship with Duke Robert some time before, but had returned 
to his side to share his day of misfortune.® Robert of Belesmc, 
who fled too early for his own good fame,* was the only man of 
note in the duke’s army who got away. 

The whole fight had not occupied an hour, and not a single 
knight on Henry’s side had been slain. We have to turn to 
Italian chronicles of the fifteenth century to find such a blood- 
less fight followed by such great results — for the victory of 
Tenchebrai gave King Henry the whole duchy of Normandy. 
He had used horse and foot combined, against isolated infantry, 
and had been properly rewarded for his adherence to his father’s 
example at Hastings.® It is curious to see that it was the 

' Consul Willelmus aciem Anglorum dc loco in locum turbans promovit " {ibid.). 

• William of Jumieges, p. 573. 

® AnglO'i^axon Chronicle, sub anno 1 106. The king shortly released him, though 
he condemned the others to perpetual bonds. 

* Orderic Vitalis, 701. 

® Matthew Paris (writing a hundred and fifty years after the fight) thinks that 
Henry’s ** English and Normans on foot” are a different body from the three corps 
under Ralph of Bayeux, Robert of MelFent, and William de Warenne. This is an 
error, produced by misunderstanding Orderic’s ** Primam aciem, etc. . . . Rex autem 
Normannos et Anglos pedites secum detinuit, Cenomannos et Britones longhis in campo 
posuit.” The three corps are the pedites. 
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brother who had stayed at home, and not the brother who had 
been to the far East, that had best realised the military meaning 
of the experience of the first Crusade. 

Battle of B remule (Brenville) August 20, 1119. 

King Henry’s second battle in Normandy was an even 
shorter and simpler affair than the battle of Tenchebrai ; it 
hardly deserves, indeed, to be called anything more than a 
skirmish. It only lasted a few minutes, and the total number 
of men engaged on both sides was less than a thousand in all. 

Louis VI. of France had invaded Normandy, to endeavour to 
place on its throne his young protege, William Clito, the son of 
Robert, who had now been languishing for many years in Cardiff 
Castle, and was well-nigh forgotten. William, a clever and bright 
lad of eighteen, was now old enough to take the field in person 
along with his champion. They had crossed the frontier, and a 
few trusty old adherents of Robert had joined their standard, 
but the great bulk of the barons of the duchy stood firm in 
their allegiance to King Henry. 

Since castles and cities kept their gates closed, the invasion 
dwindled down into a series of mere plundering raids. Based 
on the town of Les Andelys, Louis and his knights rode out, 
harrying the countryside, and pushing useless forays as far as 
the neighbourhood of Rouen and Evreux. Meanwhile, King 
Henry came upon the scer^e with a small army : he had a few 
English with him, but the bulk of his force was composed of 
the native feudal levies of Normandy ; he took post at Noyon- 
sur-Andclle, intending to cover the duchy from the destructive 
inroads of the French. On the 20th of August, the smoke rising 
from the burning barns of the monks of Bucheron^ showed 
clearly to Henry that the French were out upon one of their 
habitual forays. He marched for the scene of destruction, with 
the five hundred knights who were around him, and soon came 
into sight of the scattered outriders of Louis. When the French 
king heard that his enemy was at hand, he swerved aside to 
meet him, in spite of the advice of his wiser counsellors, who 
pointed out to him that he had but four hundred horsemen 
with him, and that the force of the Normans was unknown. 
Without taking any military precautions, or even drawing up a 
definite plan of battle, Louis galloped off to attack Henry. 

^ The name of the place on which the abbey of Noyon-sur-Andelle wan built. 
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Meanwhile, the Ef^gHsh king had seen the foe approaching; 
And found ample time to draw up his host He followed the 
same general arrangement that had served him so well at 
Tenchebrai. The majority of his knights were directed to dis- 
mount, and to send their horses to the rear. Only one hundred 
kept their saddles. The exact details of the marshalling of their 
host are not certain : of our three primary authorities— Suger on 
the French side, and Henry of Huntingdon and Orderic VJtalis 
on the Norman — no two agree. Suger tells us that the host was 
drawn up with the horse in front and the dismounted knights 
in a second line.' Henry of Huntingdon says that the king 
made three battles — the first of mounted Norman knights, the 
second consisting of his private military household, headed by 
himself, also mounted, the third on foot under his sons, Robert* 
and Richard, which was strongest of the three.® Orderic states 
that there were a hundred knights under the king’s son Richard 
on horseback, while the rest of the Normans fought on foot 
around the king, who was himself dismounted.^ He does not 
mention whether the horse were in front line or reserve, and 
might be understood rather to imply the latter, as in his account 
the first attack of the French seems to be directed against the 
dismounted knights.® But since Suger and Huntingdon agree 
in putting the horsemen in front, and Orderic does not actually 
contradict them, we must not press his wording, and may con- 
clude that Henry placed his infantry (if one may call them such) 
behind his cavalry. Apparently he drew out the small body of 
horse to allure the French to attack, and kept his strong force 
of dismounted knights somewhat out of sight.® The one fact 

^ Suger, p. 45: "(Henricus) milites armatos, ut fortius committant, pedites 
deponit.” Then the French charge, and ‘*primam Normannorum aciem fortissitna 
manu caedentes a campo fugaverunt, et priores equitum acies super armatos pedites 
repulerunt." 

® The famous Earl of Gloucester of the civil wais of Stephen’s day, 

®“Rex Henricus in prima acie proceres suos constituerat : in secunda cum * 
propria familia eques ipse residebat : in tertia vero hlios suos cum summis viribus 
pedites collocaverat ” (Henry of Huntingdon, p. 241). 

* Orderic says that * ‘ Ricardus filius regis et c milites equis insidentes ad bellum 
parati erant : reliqui vero pedites cum rege in campo dimicabant ” (p. 722). 

® There were no more than the five hundred knights present on Henry's side. 
The “grand pleint^ de sergeants" whom the Grands Croniques de France introduce 
are an invention, as can be seen by carefully comparing them with Suger. 

® This, I fancy, is what Suger means when he says that Henry “spcculatus regis 
Franconim improvidam audaciam militum acies in eum dirigit : incentiva ut in eum 
extraordinarie insiliat, ponit : milites armatos pedites deponit." 
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on which our authorities are hopelessly at issue> ts that Orderic 
says that the horse were commanded by the king's sons^ udiile 
Henry of Huntingdon says that they were led by the “ proceres 
Normannorum ie. the Counts of Eu and Warrenne, and that the 
royal bastards led the infantry reserve. We cannot hope to 
reconcile them on this point The French can hardly be said 
to have had any battle-array at all : ^ they rode up in disorder 
in three troops, of which the first was headed by the Norman 
rebel William Crispin, and contained only eighty horsemen ; the 
second (mainly composed of the knights of the Vexin) was 
headed by Godfrey of Serranz, Bouchard of Montmorcnci, 
Ottomond of Chaumont, and Guy of Clermont ; the third was 
led by the king and his seneschal, William de Garlande, Henry 
of Huntingdon, however, speaks of the first two squadrons as if 
they formed a single corps, and says that they had been placed 
by King Louis under the orders of the young duke, William 
Clito — which is likely enough in itself, but conflicts with the 
other authorities. 

Orderic and Henry of Huntingdon agree in stating that 
William Crispin charged first, and won a certain amount of 
success ; this success was, as we learn from Suger and Henry, 
that he scattered and drove off the hundred horsemen whom the 
English king had placed in fiont of his line. But then, plung- 
ing recklessly in among the serried ranks of the column of 
dismounted knights, his men were surrounded, torn from their 
horses, and made prisoners. He himself cut his way to Henry 
and dealt him a severe blow, which was only prevented from 
being fatal by the strength of the king’s mail coif. But his 
horse was killed under him, and Roger de Bienfaite threw him 
down and captured him, saving him with difficulty from being 
slain by the angry knights of the king’s household.* When the 
first French squadron was already practically disposed of, the 
* second charged in with equal courage, made the Norman phalanx 
reel for a moment, but soon shared the fate of Crispin’s .men, 
nearly all being surrounded, pulled down, and taken prisoners.® 

^ Rex autem, nullum praelii constituere dignatus apparatum, in eos indiscrete 
cvolat ” (Suge^ 45). 

* Cf. Onferic and Henry of Huntingdon : the latter says that William got two 
fair cuts at pe king’s bead, the former speaks of only one. 

® Sura speaks of the Vexin knights as being in the first charge : “ Priores qui 
manum ipplicuerunt Velcassinenses primam Normannonim aciem • • • a campo 
fugavenint.’* 
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Seeing this disaster, the knights about King Louis advised 
him to retreat: he turned his rein, and then his whole corps 
broke up and fled in hopeless panic. The victorious Anglo- 
Normans called for their horses, mounted, and pursued the 
fugitives as far as the gates of Andelys. King Louis was so 
closely chased that he had to spring from his charger and plunge 
into a wood on foot Thence he escaped by devious paths, and 
was led to Andelys by a friendly peasant. His horse and his 
banner fell into the hands of the conqueror. A hundred and 
forty knights were captured, but only thiee slain in the battle: 
“for they were clothed from head to foot in mail, and because 
of the fear of God and the fact that they were known to 
each other as old comrades, there was no slaughter.” ^ Of the 
leaders of the two front squadrons of the French no one 
escaped captivity save William Clito. All the rest were made 
prisoners. 

The conflict of authorities on minor points does not prevent 
us from having a very clear idea of the military significance of 
Bremflle. Disorderly charges of cavalry, unaided by cither 
infantry or archers, avail nothing against a solid mass of 
well-armed knights on foot. Louis, seeing the Anglo-Norman 
host in such good order, could only have had a chance of 
success by dismounting some of his own knights, or by 
bringing men armed with missile weapons into the field, 
to harass the column of his adversaries. But he thought of 
nothing but of sweeping them from the ground by a desperate 
charge, and received the reward of his rashness in a crushing 
defeat. 

The records of an insignificant skirmish, which occurred a 
few years after BremOle and would have escaped notice but for 
its tactical interest, ^ suffice to show that the combination of 
archery with the mounted arm was not wholly forgotten in the 
Norman school of war. The memory of Hastings must always 
have kept it alive. In 1124 Walcran Count of Mellent was in 
rebellion against King Henry, and had drawn his kinsmen, 
Amaury Count of Evreux, and Hugh of Neuchdtel, into 
his plot. But the royal forces were too much for him ; most 
of his castles fell, and he and his knights became wanderers 
on the face of the land. He had been raiding near Bourg 

, t^.Orderic, p. 722. 

3 M. Delpech must have the credit of bringing it into notice. 
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Tfi^ukle, and cotmnittin^ hcnrrid atrocities on the peasantry 
when he found hitnself intercepted by a body of three hundred 
of the king's mercenary troops who had drawn together from 
the neighbouring garrisons. They were headed by the chamber- 
lain William of Tankenille, and Ralph of Bayeux.* The 
pursuers were superior in numbers, but they knew that Count 
Waleran was in a desperate state of mind, and that his followers 
were the best knights in Normandy, Instead of attacking, they 
resolved to place themselves across the road and offer battle in 
a defensive posture. Of the horsemen, part dismounted and 
formed a solid mass, the rest remained on their steeds ; but 
Ralph and William had with them not only knights, but also 
bowmen, and, what is more surprising, mounted bowmen. Wc 
should not have known of their existence but for the explicit 
mention of them in William of Jumi^ges, for Orderic Vitalis, 
the other narrator of the fight, does not mention the fact that 
they were horsed.* Probably they were mercenaries, who had 
been furnished with a mount in order that they might be able 
to move rapidly along \vith the knights when pursuit was 
needed. There were forty of them in the party; these men 
Ralph and William placed on the left of their force, but thrown 
forward en potcnccy so that they would take in flank any body of 
men which charged up the road.* They were posted on the 
left, in order that they might shoot at the unshielded right sides 
of the rebels. Probably they dismounted in order that they 
might use their bows to better effect. Waleran of Mellent 
might have turned back and escaped by the way that he had 
come. But, as his adversaries had calculated, the desperate 
count had no such intention. He harangued his companions and 
bade them ride down the pack of “mercenaries and rustics'"* who 
dared to block the way. He himself, with forty knights of hi.3 
meinie, headed the charge ; the rest, under the Count of Evreux, 

^ His pleasing habit was to cut off one foot of the peasants who fell into his 
hands (Qrderic, p. 740). 

^ Otderie and William of Jumiiges speak as if Ralph had been in comitiand, but 
Henry of Huntingdon and William of Malmesbury mention Tankerville ohly. 

* William, p. 576 : ** Denique catervLs more pugnantium, neenpn et equitih^s 
sagittariis (quorum inibi exercitus regis maximam multitudinem habebat) in dextra 
parte hosthtm inaemissU . . . clamor utrinque attollitur.” William is a tiresome and 
^mfttied author, bat oan hardly have gone wrong on a point like this, 

* In paii^ enhn fronte quUdraginta arclritencntts caballos occiderunt, et ant»i^ 
quam ferirt jpopint aunt dejocti" (Orderic, p. 74 d}* 

iu Grejgartds et pagensea mlliua” 
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folk^eA 3«t whei? tbw wme level, 
latter let fly at their hojrsesi and broujg^ doytrj;! ncj^^rly ,ihp 
whole of them by a few well-directed volleys. The secjotid 
squadron suffered the same fate, and then the k|n|;’s troqps 
advanced and took prisoners the whole party, for some were 
pinned to the ground under their slain horses, apd the others 
were too heavily weighted by their mail, and too bruised and 
shaken to get off rapidly. Eighty knights in all were captured, 
including Walcran himself, and his nephews, Hugh of Neuch&tel 
and Hugh of Montfort. The Count of Evreux would have 
suffered the same fate had he not fallen into the hands of an 
old friend, who collusively allowed him to escape. 

This skirmish, exceptional in so many of its details, 
distinctly reminds us of the tactics which Edward III, was to 
employ at Cregy two hundred years later. To receive a cavalry 
charge by a body of dismounted mcn-at-arms flanked by 
Urchens, while a mounted reserve remains behind to gather the 
fruits of the day, argues a high degree of soldierly skill on the 
part of the victorious commanders. Horsed archers are rarely 
found in Western Europe in the twelfth century : they were no 
doubt the predecessors of the mounted crossbowmen of the 
time of John and Henry III. Such troops were called into 
existence by the need of having men armed with missiles, who 
could keep up with the cavalry in their rapid marches agam3t 
raiders. Foot-bowmen could not have intercepted Walerai|i’3 
raid: but if provided with mounts of some sort, they might 
reach the field ; they would then leave their horses ai^d 
join the knights, who had also sent their chargers to ^ the 
rear. 


Battle of Northallerton^ August 22, 1138. 

The celebrated ** Battle of the Standard ” differs in characfjef 
from the other fights which we have been investigating, in that 
the enemy was not the mailed and mounted chivalry of France, 
but the wild hordes of Celtic tribesmen from beyond the Tweed, 
We might have expected that the commanders of the Yorkshire 
levies would have endeavoured to turn their superiority,^ in 
horse to good effect against the disorderly masses of fiigbland'ers 
and Galwegians ; but as a matter of fact they dismounted every 
rider, as Robert bf Normandy had done at Tendiebrai, and 
the sole' cavalry charge of the day was delivtJred Jby thW sihafl 
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bodjff cif)kiiiglttfceQf^iEi(glish wd Nc^nxian dftsoemt vhb hmVHd in 
Scottidilwlst^ ^ ^ * 

i A diort iscooiint of the l>attle will suffice, since Belcher mdt 
showed ally tactical insight or attempted any new deVioei. 
I{ing David «of Scotland had crossed the Tweed with a f^t 
horde of Highlanders and Galloway men arrayed in their daita 
He led alao the more orderly levies of the English-^speaking 
Eastern Lowlands, and many mailed knights of the exilti 
English families who had removed to Scotland with Eadgar 
AtheUngyOrof the Norman settlers who bad drifted in somewhat 
later. The Scots harried Northumberland and Durham with 
great ferocity, slaying the priest at the altar, and the babe at its 
mother’s jbneast Hence the Yorkshiremcn looked upon the 
war as a crusade against savages, and marched out under the 
banners of their saints, St. Peter of York, St. John of Beverley, 
and St Wilfrid of Ripon, all of which, together with that of St. 
Cuthbert of Durham, weie placed on a chariot and borne in 
the midst of their host The large majority of the English 
consisted of the feudal levy and the fyrd of Yorkshire ; but 
Stephen htd sent some small succours from the south under 
Bernard Baliol, and among the barons present we detect a few 
who had brought their contingents from shires south of the 
Humber, such Derby and Nottingham.^ The chief person 
present was the young William of Albemarle, but Walter I’Esped, 
Sheriff of Yorkshire, seems to have shared the command with 
him. They drew up their whole force in one deep line aloi^ it 
hillside on Cowton Moor near Northallerton, with the chariot 
bearing the standards in the rear of their centre. The knights 
all dismounted and served on foot with the shire - levies, 
apparently forming a mailed front line behind which the 
half-armed country«folk arrayed themselves. There were a 
conSidetabte number of archers among the Yorkshiremcn, who 
are said to have been mixed ” with the spearmen. Presumably 
they stood in the mass and shot over their friends’ heads, down 
the slope, Tor there is no .statement that they took position 
either on the flank or in front of the main body. Some of 
thh elder knights formed a sacred band in reserve around the 
Standard: among them stood the commanders of the host, 
Albemirii^ l?Espec,* 

^ See John of Hexham, p. 362, for the men from Derby and Noeb 

* Richiurd of Hexham, p. 322 ; Aelred of Rivaulx, p. 343. 
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I ,TheKingrof ScoGs had afaf larger artny tEhan hi* adsttsariea: 
the total of twenty-six thousand men ascribed toldiaiaficobably 
riot very much over the real figure. But in mailed knights 
and in archers he was comparatively weak : the vast majoriQr 
of hjs host were “Highland kerne” and Piets of Galloway, 
armed with nothing more than a dart, a target, and broad- 
sword. Seeing the solid mass of the English awaiting him on 
foot, David resolved to assail them with their own tactics, and 
ordered his knights to dismount and form the head of the 
attacking column, while his archers were to advance aloi^ with 
them. The rest of the host was to follow, and to try to break in 
when the knights made a gap in the English front.^ 

But David had forgotten to reckon with the pride and 
headlong courage of his Celtic subjects ; they refused to let the 
Lowland knights strike the first blow. The leaders of the 
Galloway Piets claimed that they had an ancient right to take 
the front place, and the Highlanders refused to give precedence 
to the Norman and English strangers.® When the king 
persisted in his design, Malise Earl of Strathern, one of the 
chiefs from beyond the Forth, angrily exclaimed, “ Why trust 
so much, my king, to the goodwill of these Frenchmen ? None 
of them, for all his mail, will go so far to the front as I, who 
fight unarmoured in to-day’s battle.” At this the Norman, Alan 
Percy, cried, “ That is a big word, and for your life you could 
not make it good.” The earl turned on him in wrath, and ;So 
hot an altercation burst out between the Highlanders and the 
Southern knights, that the king in despair withdrew his first 
order of battle, and granted the Galloway men the foremost 
place. 

In the second scheme the Scots were drawn out in fpur 
masses : as far as we can follow Aelred of Rivaulx’s description 
of the array, the Galw^ians were in the centre of the front 
line, somewhat in advance. The two wings were formed, the 
right by the king’s son, Henry, with the greater part of the 
kn^ht^ of the Lowlands and the levies of Strathclyde and 
Teviotdale, the left by the English of Lothiari combined with 
the West Highland clans of Lorn, Argyle, and the Hebrides. 

> “ Placuit ut quotquot aderat militum armatorum et amctiun mtimt 

exerdtum, quatenna annati armatos impeterent, militea congreddddur fidlinw, 
aagittae Mgiait obviaicat” fAdied, p. 34a}. 

* Ibid. 343. 
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Ki«c^^3a1ri<^ was iti reaer ve , with the hien of Moray and thte' 
Bastern Highlands : he also kept about him as a bodyguard a 
few df his modest contingent of mailed knights.^ ^ ^ 

When tha Scots drew near the hillside where thd English^ 
were amyed, Robert Bruce, a Yorkshire baron, who held also 
the lordship of Annandale in Scotland^ rode down to the 
hostile army and tried to induce the king to consent to terms 
of peace. But the young knights about David's person taunted 
Robert as a traitor, so that he had to withdraw, solemnly 
disavowing his feudal allegiance for Annandale ere he went. 

A moment later the Galloway men dashed at the English 
centre, raising a terrible shout of “ Albanach, Albanach ! ” Their 
wild rush made the fyrd waver for a moment, but the knights 
rallied and sustained the common folks, and restored the line 
without a moment’s delay.* The Galwegians soon came back 
to the charge: they shivered their light darts on the serried 
line of shields which the Yorkshire men opposed to them, and 
then laid on with their claymores. But they could not break 
in a second time, and in the intervals between their charges 
the archery galled them sorely. Yet they furiously returned, 
“many of them looking like hedgehogs with the shafts still 
sticking in their bodies,”* to make one last bid for victory. 

At this moment Prince Henry and his corps moved in 
upon the English left wing. He and his few scores of knights 
led the charge on horseback, the mass of Strathclyde men 
following on foot The charge was fairly delivered, and the 
gallant prince with his horsemen hewed their way right through 
the line of the Yorkshire men till they came out at the back of 
the mass, scattering disorder all around them. Henry then 
saw the horses of the enemy, held by the grooms of the English 
knighthood, a short way to the rear. He rode on to seize 
them, thinking that the infantry of his corps would penetrate into 
the entry that he had made, and reckoning the battle as won. 

^ Richard of Hexham, whose account of the Scottish array is incomplete, Wily 
sayi th^t the Galwegians were in front, the king and a bodyguard of English knights 
in tbe mid-battif, while the clans weie around him, *' cetera barbaries circumfusa 
erai *’ (a, 322). ' 

^ **<Salwegetistum coneus tanto impetu irruit in australes, ut priraos laoceark^ 
stationem deserere compelleret, sed vi militum iterum repulsi in liostes animum et 
vij[oreii^Jr«sUQUkat” (Aelred, p. 34$), 

’Videias ut pricium spinis, sic Galwegensem ssgittis undique ciscamsqitaia 
nihilomUHl* et caeca amentia proruentem nunc hostem ooedore^ mine 

inaiiem aerem caasis ictibns verberare" (Aelve^ p. 345)# 
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Hiithk fie trai saldlf mlstdtent he 'vtrasted Imt a^ibir^inMt^ 
In flashing at the h«mH but those few mlnutes^wejceUhe'criaisi 
of the day. The Bnglii^ closed up the gap through which he' 
hid cut his way^ and drove back the Strathdyde tnen ^ho 
strove to thrust themselves into it Meanwhile, ih the centre 
the and fury of the Galwegians was used up : leaving their 
chiefs Donald and Ulgerich dead on the field, they dispersed 
and fled. On the Scottish left wing the men of Lothian and 
Lorn behaved far worse: their leader (his name is not given)' 
being slain by an arrow in the first clash of spears, they made 
no second charge, and retired tamely to the rear. King David 
now ordered his reserve of Highlanders to advance, and sprang 
off his horse to lead it forward. But, seeing the disasters in 
the front line, the fickle Celts began to melt off to right and 
left, and David soon found himself alone with his small body- 
guard of English and Norman knights. It was hopeless to 
proceed, so he bade his standard - bearer turn back, and with- 
drew to a neighbouring eminence, where there presently 
assembled round him the wrecks of his host. The mass looked 
so formidable that the Yorkshiremen dared not attack it, but 
waited till it began to retreat. Then they followed at a 
distance, slaying stragglers and taking many knights prisoners. 

Prince Henry, having (as wc have seen) worked his way to 
the very rear of the English line, was left in a position of 
desperate danger when the Scottish host broke and retired. 
He saved himself by a ready stratagem : he wheeled and faced 
to the north, then, bidding the few knights around him throw 
off their badges^ and mingle with the advancing line of the 
enemy, he pushed on unobserved along with the English, and 
gradually passed through them. When safely in advance of 
their foremost ranks, he moved off at a moderate pace, so as nbt 
to awaken suspicion, and finally got clear away, rejoining hfs 
father by a circuitous route on the third day. The' SCoto 
suffered very heavily in the fight, though the ten thousand or 
eleven thousand dead of which the chroniclers speak are OnjJ^ 
one niore instance of the usual mediseval inability to deal witfe 
high figureSi It is more credible that of two hundred ^kttiahts 

^ ** Projectit itaque signis quibus a caeterat dividimur, ipakiidshoigbllitiilh^ 
quad ittsequentes etim ik'* What were the si^a? ProbSblr 'itof 
wMeb billy jtHt eoififfhgttito use, bat s6hib cotiitnoe 
all wearing to distinguish them from the EnsfUsh. 
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whbW' Heriiy Wd t6 the charge fifty were captured, and au 
many slain and wounded that only nineteen came back un^ 
touched with horse and arms. The prince himself had cast 
off his mail -shirt when the battle was over,^ reFusing to be 
bufdtoed with it in the long ride across the moors which lay 
beftWe him ere he could rejoin his father. The slaughter 
among the chiefs had been very heavy in all the front divisions 
of the Scottish host : only the king's corps, which behaved so 
tamely, had got off fairly unscathed. 

Of the English, only one knight, the brother of Ilbert de 
Lacy, had fallen ; but a considerable number of the half-armed 
fyrd had been trampled down in the first rush of the Galwegians 
and in the desperate charge of Prince Henry. 

Thus ended the Battle of the Standard, a fight of a very 
abnormal type for the twelfth century, since the side which had 
the advantage in cavalry made no attempt to use it, while that 
which was weak in the all-important arm made a creditable 
attempt to turn it to account by breaking into the hostile flank* 
The tactics of the Yorkshiremen remind us of Harold's arrange- 
ments at Hastings, even to the detail of the central standards 
planted on the hill ; but they had this advantage over the 
Saxon king, that they were well provided with the archery in 
which he had been deficient. David's plan of attack was not 
unwise, but he was ruined by the Celtic pride and Celtic fickle- 
ness of his followers. If his two hundred knights could have 
opened a gap, and the fierce Galwegians could have thrown 
themselves into it, the fortune of the day might have been 
changed. But wild rushes of unmailed clansmen against a 
steady front of spears and bows never succeeded : in this 
respect Northallerton is the forerunner of Dupplin, Halidon 
Hil!, Flodden, and Pinkie. The most surprising incident of the 
fight is the misconduct of the English-speaking spearmen of 
l^thian on the Scottish left wing ; it was not usually the wont 
of the men of the Lowlands to retire after a single onset -and 
when thelre ‘was no pursuit. Possibly they had no great heart 
in the Celtic crusade against England, and were discontented 
at king's subservience to the Highlanders. It is certain 
that, during the retreat the Lowlanders and Highlanders fell 
dame to blows, each accusing the other pf cowardice 

^ ** He it to a pessMt hf the wsjr, 

mihi est oneH, tuse connilat necesiitiLti.'* 
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md treach^ry^^ 90 that they came home not like comrades 
bHt like very bitter enemies.*’ 

I^Jrsi Battle of Lincoln^ Febmarjf 2, 1 141. 

When we turn to the battle of Lincoln, we find ourselves on 
more familiar ground, and recognise the old tactics of Tenchebrai 
and other Anglo-Norman fields. Unfortunately we have for this 
important fight no account of such merit as Aelred of Rivaulx’s 
excellent narrative of the Battle of the Standard. 

In the winter of 1 140-41 the barons of the West and the 
Welsh border were up in arms against King Stephen, and had 
sworn allegiance to his rival, the Empress Matilda. Among the 
many strongholds which they had taken was the very important 
castle of Lincoln. The king marched against it in the depth of 
the winter, and seized the city (whose inhabitants were friendly 
to him), while the rebels retired into the castle. He lay before its 
walls for a month, during which space the Earls Ralph of Chester 
and Robert of Gloucester were collecting an army with which 
they purposed to raise the siege. On the first of February ^ their 
approach was reported to the king ; his counsellors advised him 
to refuse a battle, and to call in his adherents from the south, 
since he had but a small force with him. But Stephen despised 
his enemy, and announced his intention of fighting at once. To 
get at him the earls had to cross the flooded Fossdike,^ and a 
guard had been set upon the fords to keep them at bay. But 
on the morning of February 2 Ralph and Robert forced the 
passage, though the water was deep and the marshes dangerous ; 
the corps which Stephen had set to observe them was easily 
brushed away. 

Hearing of their approach, the king drew up his army in front 
of the walls of Lincoln. In the absence of any precise indica* 

’ ** Rex, recollectis suis qui sparsim de pugna, non ut consortes, sed potius sicut 
hostes inimicissimi fugerant, obsidionem apud Carham corroboravit. Natti AngU 
et $QOti et Ficti, quocunque casu se inveniebant, alios mutuo vel Uruddubuit vd 
vulaerabaiit vel saltern spoliabant, et ita a suis sicut ab alieni^ opprimebantuc ” 
(Richard of Hexham, p. 323). Angli of course means the Lowlanders, Scoti the 
Highlanders, and Picti the Galloway men. 

* Stephen took the town ** circa natale domini” (December 25}, and was itiU 
before the castle on February x, when the enemy appeared. 

’ A channel cut fron^ the Trent to the Witham in the time of Henry whiph 
protected the south • west front of the city. This must be the stream, nbt WC 
Trent, as some chroniclers put it. 1 am glad to find that on this point I ngree with 
Miss Korgate's Angevin Kings, 
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tion of the battle apot, we have to put the following factV 
together in otder to identify it. (i) The earls fdrded the 
Fosadike soeiewhcre weit of Lincolil. (2) They fought with it 
at their backs» so that defeat meant disaster; they faced 
north or north*west (3) The routed cavalry of Stephen’s host 
escaped into the Open country, not into the town ; *>. they wdfe 
drawn up so as to give a free flight to the north. (4) The infantry 
fled into the town, which was therefore quite clase. Probably 
the battlefield lay due west of the city, and the Royalists 
apparently faced south or south-west. Stephen used the 
tactics which his uncle Henry 1. had employed at Brcmfile: 
the greater part of his knights were ordered to dismount 
and fight on foot around the royal standard ; with them 
were incorporated some infantry of the shire-levy, mainly 
composed of the citizens of Lincoln.^ In front of this mass 
of dismounted men were drawn up two small “battles” of 
horsemen ; that on the left was headed by William of Albe- 
marle, whom the king had made an earl for his services 
at Northallerton, and by William of Ypres, a mercenary captain. 
That on the right was under a multitude of chiefs — Hugh Bigot 
Earl of Norfolk, William Earl of Warrenne, Simon of Senlis Earl 
of Northampton, Waleran Earl of Mellent,^ and the mercenary 
Alan of Dinan, whom the king had created Earl of Richmond. 
But these great names represented no great following ; several 
of them were pseudo-comites , men whom the king had made 
earls in title, though their power and estates did not justify 
the promotion ; ^ it was said that they had no more connection 
with the counties whose names they bore than that of receiving 
the third penny of the shire-fines. The rest had come to Lincoln 
without their full servitium debitum of knights, “as if to a 
colloquy, and not to a battle.”^ The two squadrons between them 
only mustered a very few hundred knights. 

The rebel earls likewise drew up their host in three main 
corps. One was headed by Ralph of Chester, the second division 
by Robert of Gloucester, the third was composed of the numerous 

^ We get this fact from the speech of Earl Ralph in Henry of Huntingdon. 
Recapitulating the king's forces, he says : ** Gives Lincolnienses, qui stant suae urbi 
proximi, in impetus gravedine ad domos suas transfugere videbitis *’ (p. 269). 

‘ The vanquished rebel of the skirmish of Bourg Th^roulde (see p.384). 

* **FattCosei|iaimilitessecttov^/«Vr/a^/i 9 »oomitesad 4 uxeraDt”<Oei:vase, P.1354X 

* **P«imaserant Seniores regi congregare exercitum, sese enim inermes ad regis 
colloquium occurrisse, nou ad piuclii precinctuia pnofiteiites." 
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Midland knights and barons whose estates Stephen had declared* 
coitiisbated for rebellion ; the chroniclers call this corps the 
“ array of the disinherited.” Robert had also brought with^ hint 
from the marches a body of Welsh light infantry undertwo brothers 
named Meredith and Cadwallader ; these wild levies, ” courageous 
rather than formidable,” ^ as the chronicler calls them, were thrown 
out on the flank of the front line. Ralph of Chester and his 
knights dismounted and formed the reserve, incorporating with 
themselves (just as Stephen had done) the remaining infantry 
of their host.* In the front line the “ disinherited ” faced Bigot, 
Mellent, Alan, and the other earls, while Robert and the Welsh 
were opposite Albemarle and William of Ypres. The number 
of horsemen on the two sides was about equal;® the Jcing had 
the advantage in foot-soldiery. 

The first clash came when the cavalry divisions of the front 
line charged. On the one wing the “disinherited” completely 
broke and scattered the five carls, whose whole squadron was in 
a moment either slain, captured, or in wild flight.'* On the other 
flank William of Albemarle and William of Ypres came into 
collision with Gloucester’s knights and the Welsh light infantry. 
The Royalists rode down the Welsh and drove them to take 
shelter with the Earl of Chester and the barons’ reserve. But when 
they were assailed at once by Gloucester’s horse and Chester’s 
mailed foot, they gave way, and the two Williams fled in rout 
as prompt and complete as that of the earls in the other wing. 
None of the beaten Royalist horse made any attempt to rally: 
looking back on the field, William of Ypres observed that “the 
battle was lost, and that they must help the king some other 
day,” and continued his flight. 

Then the whole army of the rebel earls concentrated their 
efforts on the king’s column of infantry ; apparently Chester and 
his dismounted knights charged it in front, while the “disiri- 
herited ” and Gloucester beset it on the flanks and rear. The 
Royalists made a gallant resistance, but at last the mass Was 
broken up ; those who could sought refuge within the gates of 

1 ** AudAcia magfs quam armis instructi*' (Huntingdon, a68). 

* Anitkiosam legionem CcstreAsium peditum " (Orderic, 769). 

■ See Baldwin’s speech in p. 27a of»Henry of Huntingdon : ** Nobis numerus hi 
equitibus non inferior, in peditibus confertio#.” This is more probable than Orderic’s 
'*hostes nimia mnltitudine peditum et Wallepsium praeTaluerunt” <769). 

^ In ietn ocnli disperri sunt, et divisio eorum in tria devenit : alii nainii|tie occisi 
^ aunt : alii capti ; alii aufugemnt** (Henry of Huntingdon, 273). 
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mt] « LINCOLN: THE KINO CAPTtJHED 

LiincoIn/Wh«re^the foe pvbtaptly pumed lheiii>lindeittthdln up 
iQ th^ strtett. ’But Stephen and his truest fotlowura iftiood ^rm 
by the standard, and held out long after the rest of the 'fighting 
was over. The king fought till his sword was broken, and then 
used a Danish two-handed axe which a cititen of Xindoln 
slipped into hi® hand.^ His terrible strokes long held the rebels 
at bay, but at last a final rush swept down his faithful baud,, and 
he himself was thrown to the ground by William de Caimes, a 
powerful knight, who caught him by the helmet and dragged 
him over. With him were captured Bernard Baliol, Roger de 
Mowbray, William Fossart, William Peverel, William de Clerfaiti, 
Baldwin Fitz-Gilbert, Richard Fitz-Ursc, and many other galliint 
knights and barons* 

The first battle of Lincoln is a perfectly normal and typical 
thirteenth-century engagement. Each side used the same tactics 
of a front line of horse and a reserve of dismounted knights i 
the Welsh light infantry on the rebel flank are the only unusual 
feature, and they had no influence whatever on the event of the 
day. Probably they were South Welsh archers, intended to gall 
the flank of the Royalist horse by a cross-fire, like the bowmen 
at Bourg Th<Jroulde in 1 1 24. Putting them aside, we see that 
the battle was lost because Stephen’s cavalry were so dis- 
comfited that they could not rally behind the reserve and 
return to the fight. When they had left the field, the king’s 
fate was sealed : like his uncle Robert at Tenchebrai, he found 
that infantry unsupported must fail before horse and foot 
combined. 

Of the reign of Henry ii. even more than of the rest of the 
twelfth ceritury is the statement true that the age was one of 
sieges rather than of battles. All through his reign the king was 
fighting hard, yet he was never present at an engagement of 
firfet or even second-rate importance in the open field. Only twice 
was he even on the edge of a great battle — once at the raising 
of the leaguer of Rouen in 1 174, and once when, in 1187, he lay 
by Chateautx)ux with a great host, while Philip of France on the 
other side of the Indre was drawing out his ai^my day aftef day, 
and efferin|[ t6 fight if the Anglo-Normans should endeavour to 

^ John Hexhiun, p. 369. , ^ 

■ For tlie list see John ot Hexliatn, p. 269. He i« hy far the most full ’in 
enumeintioa. 
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river*. Both Icfo^ were prudent, flnd'wooHl ndt risk^ 
the pinage, and liiiaHy they Made a truce instead (riisettling 
riieir qukt^ with the a^nrord. ' 

I f r , 

f Ii> the tmubknis years 1173-74, when Henry's 'enertiies 
were in a^s on all ^idcs, and half England was overrun by the 
rbbeU^ there were two engagements of high political importance, 
but neither takes rank as a real battle or gives us any interest- 
ing tactical features. The disaster of William the Lion at 
Alnwick was a curious instance of a great invasion stopped by 
the chance encounter of a few hundred knights. The King of 
Scots had invaded Northumberland with an army not less than 
that which his grandfather led to the Battle of the Standard. 
He lay before Alnwick with part of his force, while the rest were 
raiding far and wide in the valleys of the Tyne and Tees. Mean- 
while, Robert d'Estouteville, the Sheriff of Yorkshire, had mustered 
the shire-levies of the great county, and the loyal barons of the 
north had gathered to his aid. They resolved to march towards 
Alnwick, but cautiously, since they knew that the Scots out- 
numbered them fourfold. In the long march from Newcastle 
to Alnwick the knights outrode the weary infantry. On the 
morning of June 13, 1174, they found themselves close to the 
beleaguered castle, but a heavy fog lay over the face of the land, 
and it seemed reckless for four hundred knights to try to pick 
their way between the besiegers' camps in the darkness. They 
attempted the dangerous feat, and were rewarded by an unex- 
pected prize. When they had ridden some miles, the fog cleared, 
and Alnwick was seen close at hand ; but closer still was a small 
body of mailed men riding at leisure round the castle. It was 
King William and a party of his knights: the rest were out 
raiding or scattered in distant camps. The king at first 
thought the English were some of his own host, and cantered 
unsuspiciously toward them. Only when he was too close to 
flee did he recognise the hostile banners : seeing his danger, he 
cried» ** Now shall we see who is a true knight," ^ and, levellinghis 
laneOf rode at the Yorkshiremen. This foolish feat of chivalrous 
daring had. the natural result : hts horse was slain» and the 
himself an4 all his companions ^were captured* HU iW .broke 
up and retired in confusion into Scotland the moment that the 
disastrous^ news got abroad. Thus a great 

^ ** Modo apparebit quit miles esse invenit '* (William of Newbofy, ia||i» ^ 
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hy«. triAwg isl^rmisli, in /ifrli&ch less than five.huodlnld .knighte 
tOOkfMJTt l> 

'OC tJte iBg^t of Fomham (October ifi, the.otiver>W<Mlr 

which crushed King Henry’s enemies, we could wish tbatiwrtluid 
better details. The rebel Earl of Leicester was marching across 
Suffolk from Framlingham towards his own county with eighty 
knights and three thousand Flemish mercenaries, horse and foot, 
whom he had imported to strengthen his rebeliioa To inter- 
cept him, the Constable Humphrey de Bohun and the Eaiis of 
Arundel and Cornwall marched to Bury St. Edmunds with a few 
loyal knights and three hundred of King Henry’s stipendiary 
horsemen. The shire-levy of Suffolk and Cambridge joined 
them in great force, for the Flemings had made themselves 
hated by their cruel ravages in Norfolk. They were reported to 
have sung to each other, 

** Hop, hop, WiUeken, hop * England is mine and thine,** 


and the fyrd came out readily against them, though many were 
armed with nothing better than flails and pitchforks,^ The 
Ixost of the Constable outnumbered the rebels fourfold, but, as 
Ralph de Diceto remarks, if only properly armed men counted, 
the earl had far the more formidable following* De Bohun, 
following, caught him as he was passing a marsh near Fornham, 
and, falling upon him suddenly, discomfited the rebels in a few 
moments. Apparently the whole fight was a surprise, for the 
Flemings seem to have found themselves in a helpless plight, 
and Leicester and his knights fled eaily.* The infuriated 
peasantry gave no quarter, and thrust the foreigners into bog 
and ditch till more were drowned than slain with stroke of 
swprd^ Only a very few survived to share the captivity Of the 
earl and his high-spirited countess, who had gone through the 
campaign at her husband’s side. Such a rout of trained soldiers 
by raur levies led by a few hundred horsemen, can hardly be 
accounttd for save by the hypothesis that the rebels, were 
surprised ip a place where cavdry could not act freely: they 

' > pitte, ms/. Angt. 3S1. 

« Rii^h die Diceto, 3^ : mUites regis milittbus cdmitis contoiKdr 

adfiensiji lesccdet in quadrnplum. Si rcxfoi capila 'capiUbli, Ai 

quU oolligat, multo plurcs erant cufa Cf 

et c^ptus*’ 

* Jordan Fpatoapifv W Wf 
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I'^ieniselvesvitofbe^ altacleed^ty^thd^' OS^^ no 

attempt to take the offensive, and hardly stood for al moment, 
if the ground^ bad, been linn and open, they 'must scqfely Itavd^ had 
the better of the fyrd. 

The English in Ireland^ 1 1 69-75 • 

Wc have, as it chances, a far better knowledge of another 
set of AnglO’^Norman fights than of those of the greht rebellion 
of 1 173-74. The Expugfiatio Hibemiae and the invaluable Song 
of Dermot and the Earl'^ enable us to form a very clear notion 
of the tactics and strategy by which a few hundred knights of 
the Marches of Wales subdued within the space of five years 
the better half of Ireland. Of all the many conquests of the 
Normans in East and West, this was perhaps the most astonish- 
ing, for the resources of the invaders were weaker even than 
those of the conquerors of Naples and Sicily, and the Irish 
dwelt in one of the most difficult and inaccessible regions of 
Europe. 

Ireland in 1169 was one vast expanse of woody bog, and 
mofuntain, in which the tracts of open land wore few and ftir 
between. Between every tribal settlement lay difficult passes 
over marshes or between woods and rocks. The natives, if 
fickle and ill compacted, were not wanting in wild courage, and 
had in their long wars with the Danes evolved a system of 
dafensive warfare which was well adapted to the character of 
their country. On every trackway which led from district to 
district there were well - known positions which the tribesmen 
were wont to fortify with considerable skill. In the bogs they 
dugitrenches across the road and erected stockades on the farther 
side, .$o that the passage was almost impassable for horsemen. 
in the forest tracts they “ plashed the woods,*’ i,e. cut down the 
uhderwood and wattled it together in abattis across and along- 
side of the roads, so that tho^e who tried to for^e their way 
thiiough found themselves beset on flank and front byunseen 
enemies, who could only be reached by hewing do)5m the 
of; thick boughs. The Sang of Gtrmot and Earl 
is phVi of descriptions of baitters of these two Idtids: the 
atObUcit of the pass of Achadh-Ur (Freshford Itt 
may serve as an e^cample. This, a passage^ batwem the 

^ I have of courie used Mr. Or|>eA*s oditHni 
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fiver Nuenna and stebp irooded hille. Mac*Donncfaadfi, king 
of 0«isofy — 

**Uit^f08S^ fiit ]eter aittiit 
Hiut « large roist e grant, 

Puis par afin fither 
£ par devant ben herdeler, 

Fur defendre le passage 
A1 rei Dermod al fer corage/’ 

“ He bade his men throw up a trench high and wide, steep 
and larg6, and to strengthen it at the back with stakes at>d in 
front with hurdles, in order to dispute the passage of King 
Dermot the stout-hearted*' (lines 1013-19). 

Whenever the English marched out, the Irish “plashed the 
woods and dug across the roads” (line 1 595), and it was hard to get 
from place to place “ on the hard field and by the open ground.” 
Si^ch tactics were most distressing to invaders accustomed to win 
by the ponderous charge of mailed cavalry across the unenclosed 
fields and hillsides of England or Normandy. Yet, as we shall 
see, they succeeded in triumphing over these difficulties, and 
firmly established themselves in the conquered land. 

The weak point of the Irish was their want of defensive 
armour and their inability to stand firm in the open. If once 
the ehemy could close with them, and catch them far from the 
shelter of stockade and trench, they were easy to deal with, for 
they dreaded above all things the impact of the mailed horse- 
man, and had never learned to stand fast, shoulder to shoulder, 
and beat off the charge of cavalry. Neither they themselves 
nor their old enemies the Danes were accustomed to fight on 
horseback, and they were utterly cowed by the Norman knight 
and his reckless onset. Their arms, indeed, were very unsuited 
to resist cavalry : only the Scandinavian settlers of the coast- 
towns and a few of the chiefs of the inland wore mail ; the rest 
came out " naked ” to war. As one of their own bards sang — 

** Unequal they engaged in the battle, 

Tb< foreigners and the Gaedhil of Teamhair; 

Fine linen shirts on the race of Conn, 

And the foreigners in a m^s of iron. " ^ 

Nor ^Ktere the ofiensive arms of the Celts vety suitable' for 
repelling cavalry ; they carried two darts, a short spear, and 

) *'Ptiett«rOiUE'BllAg|hd* M*C<Mktilknte, quoted Mr. atid tik 

Sari, p. a68. 
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l^irgc-hc^iJcd wps welded by pm handi but b^d m iQWg pik<as 
hor any skill in archery.^ They hurled darts and atones at 
close quarters from behind their stockades and fosses, but could 
not keep off their enemy by the distant rain of arrows. In short, 
they were formidable while skirmishing in w^oods and bogs, but 
easily to be routed in the open. 

The Anglo-Norman leaders soon learned to adapt their 
tactics to those of the enemy. They had to avoid, as far as 
possible, fights in woods or bogs, and to lure the enemy into the 
clear ground. If this was impossible, and if the Irish stood firm 
behind their defences, the only courses open were either to essay 
surprises and night attacks — the Celts habitually kept a very 
poor watch — or to gall the defenders with arrows from a dis- 
tance, Fortunately for thdmselves, the knights of the Welsh 
March had close to their hand the very associates most suited to 
aid them in such difficulties. The men of South Wales were the 
most skilled of all the inhabitants of Britain in archery, and drew 
the longest and the strongest bows. It was by their aid that the 
invaders were accustomed to triumph over the Irish hordes. 
None of the barons w'ho won Ireland ever marched forth without 
a large provision of bowmen, and after a time they habitually 
mounted them, in order that they might be able to keep up with 
the knights in every chance of war, and might not be left behind 
in rapid advances or pursuits. Giraldus Cambrensis in his 
Expttpiatio devotes the best part of a chapter to explaining the 
advantage which the Welsh archers gave to the invaders, and 
urges the leaders of his own day to enlarge the proportion of 
Welsh in their bands,® on account of their lightness and swift- 
ness, which enabled them to follow the Irish into heavy or moun- 
tainous ground, where the mailed men could pursue only slowly 
or not at all. A few descriptions of battles will show how the 
Anglo-Normans contrived to deal with their adversaries. 

Battle on the Dinin^ 1 169. 

Dermot of Leinster, with his allies, Robert Fitz-Stephen and 
Maurice de Prendergast, had executed a successful raid into 
the lands of his enemy MacDonnehadh, King of Ossory. They 
with them three hundred kntghts.and archers of Wales, and 

* T^fftaphh Hibtmiai of Giraldus Ckmb. p. i$t* 

* See book 11. ^luipter xxxYiH. s ** Qttaliter genin^Sbernica 

expugiiandA sit.** 



a thoiisatHi of ©efmot’St follotvcrap fiom Hy-KlhteKi^ (County 
Wexford). On th^f return they had to cross t dente between 
wood and water, in the valley of the Dinin. The Irish were march- 
ing first, under Donnell Kavanagh, King Dermot's sort ; behind 
were the king himself and his Anglo-Norman allies. W^en the 
pass was reached, the men of Ossory were found stationed there in 
great force, under their king. The spot was dreaded by the men 
of Kinselagh, for three times had the army of Leinster been routed 
there within King Dermot's reign. When they found themselves 
attacked, they lost heart at once, and fled into ' the woods : 
Donnell Kavanagh only brought forty-three of his followers back 
to his father’s side. The English were at the bottom of the marshy 
valley, in a placp where they could not easily resist an attack, 
and a move onward to seize the well-manned pass seemed 
equally hopeless. 

Maurice de Prendergast at once proposed a retreat from the 
valley and the woods up to the high open ground from which 
the army had descended in order to attempt the pass. If the 
men of Ossory should follow them, as was likely, it would be 
possible to turn upon them where neither trees nor marsh pro- 
tected them from the charge of the Norman horse. His advice 
was promptly carried out ; the Anglo-Normans retired up the 
hillside with every sign of hurry and dismay. When they began 
to approach the end of the wood, they dropped forty archers 
under a certain Robert Smiche (Smithe ?) by the wayside, with 
orders to hide in a thicket till the Irish should have passed 
by, and to fall on their rear when the opportunity came. 

The precipitate retreat of the invaders had the effect that 
Prendergast had hoped. MacDonnehadh and “ all the pride of 
Ossory ” came out in haste from their impregnable position, and 
followed them across the valley and up the hill. They passed 
the ambush without noticing it, and swept out into the open 
ground. When they had left the wood some way behind, they 
were surprised to see the Normans turn and form line of battle. 
Before the meaning of the movement was realised, the knights 
charged in among them, the archers and sergeants following 
close behind. The Ossory men were six or seven to one, — their 
numbers are given at from seventeen hundred to two thousand ^ 

^ In line 659 the author of D^rmot and the Earl calls them **jnil e set scent," 
but in 718 *^par idme erent ii millers." Neither figure seems too h:^» considering 
the usual exaggetatfon of the meSiseval poet. 

26 
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strong,— **but they could not stand for a moment against the 
impact of the mailed horsemen. They were broken and scattered 
. in all directions with great slaughter : whether the ambush of 
archers fell upon the fugitives with much effect we are not told, 
but the cowardly men of Hy-Kinselagh emerged from the woods 
where they had been skulking, and hunted the fugitives for some 
distance. They brought back two hundred and twenty heads — 
no quarter was given in Irish war — and laid them at King 
Dermot’s feet. To the horror of his auxiliaries, the brutal king 
was seen ^ to pick out the head of one of his special enemies, 
and to tear with his teeth the nose of the fallen chief. 

The feigned retreat which won the battle of the Dinin was an 
old Norman device, whose most famous example was seen at 
Hastings. Without its use the army of Dermot and Fitz-Stephen 
must have been crushed in the valley between the marsh and 
the wood, where no cavalry charge would have been possible. 

The next two engagements which we must notice were both 
fought close to the walls of Dublin,^ which had fallen into the 
hands of the English in the autumn of 1170, its Danish lord, 
Haskulf Thorgilson, having been expelled and driven to seek 
refuge in the Western Isles. Richard de Clare, the famous 
Strongbow,” was now at the head of the invaders, and had laid 
claim to the whole kingdom of Leinster, since the death of his 
father-in-law, King Dermot, in May 1171. It was only a fort- 
night after his accession that a Viking fleet cast anchor in Dublin 
Bay. Haskulf had sought aid from the Scandinavian settlers 
in Man, Orkney, and the Hebrides, and had gathered a fleet of 
sixty sail to restore him to his lost possessions. His auxiliaries 
were led by an adventurer named John “the Madman” or “the 
Furious,”* a famous “Baresark,” who had won much glory in 
the wars of the North. The Norsemen landed, ten thousand 
strong, or even more, according to the estimate of their enemies, 
which must be wholly futile : Orkney and Man could not have 
supplied half that number of warriors. They formed up on the 

^ Giraldus, Expugnatio^ i. 4. The author of Dermot and the Earl does not give 
this discreditable trait of his hero's conduct. 

^ It is strange to hnd that Giraldus and the author of Dermot differ as to the 
^rder of the two sieges : Giraldus puts the Danish siege in May and the Irish siege 
in June, while the poet makes the Danish siege so late as September, three months 
after Roderick’s. 

* Joannes “Insanus” or “Vehemens** or “Le Wode”in Giraldus (p. 264). 
The Song of Dermot calls him Jean le Dhue (from desver^ to go mad). 
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shore and marched toward the city in a solid column^ all clad 
in mail-shirts and bearing their Danish axes on their shoulders. 
This was a host very different from the hordes of naked Irish 
with whom the invaders had hitherto had to cope, and far more 
formidable. 


Battle of Dublin^ May 1171. 

Miles Cogan was in command of Dublin in the absence of 
his master, Earl Richard. He had with him about three 
hundred mounted men,^ besides archers and sergeants on foot, 
probably fifteen hundred men in all, if the infantry bore to the 
cavalry the proportion that was usual in the bands with which 
the Anglo-Normans overran Ireland. Miles came out at first 
into the open, with his archers and spearmen in front and his 
knights in second line. But he was unable to break into the 
Viking ranks, and was forced back against the eastern gate of 
Dublin (St. Mary’s Gate or Dame’s Gate). Foreseeing that this 
might occur, he had previously detached his brother, Richard 
Cogan, with thirty knights, to issue from the town by its western 
gate (Newgate), fetch a compass around the walls, and fall on 
the rear of the enemy. The main body of the English was 
barely holding its own about the east gate when a shout from 
the back of the Viking host told them that the diversion had 
begun. Richard and his knights had made a desperate charge 
into the rear ranks of the Norsemen. “When John the Wode 
scented the noise of those behind and the shouting, he departed 
from the city, he wished to succour his friends who were left 
behind ; John and his meinie, ten thousand strong or nine (I 
know not which), departed from the city to succour their com- 
panions in the rear.” ^ 

The diversion, trifling as it was, had checked the Norse attack, 
and in the confused movement towards the rear the solid column 
had been broken up, and gaps showed in it. Miles and the main 
body of the English, horse and foot, threw themselves upon the 
mass. The knights succeeded in penetrating into the heart of 
the column, and wrought so much damage among the Vikings 
that they began to retire in disorder towards their ships. John 
the Wode refused to fly, and fought with astonishing strength 
and courage ; he struck one knight such a fearful blow with liis 
two-handed axe that he hewed off his thigh in spite of hauberk 

^ Song of Dirmotf line 23S4, • Song of Demioi^ IItH^ 237$-^. 
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iuaiself cttt down. Haskulf TJ&orgilson ;waa taketi pdsonop ^ 

.the ,saiiie time, and the Vikings ere long fled, in oompkte 
roub Some Irish levies of uncertain loyalty under one Dommhl 
Macgille Moholmog® had been watching the fight from aCar, 
ready to turn against whichever side had the worst of the 
encounter. When they saw the Norsemen break up, they rushed 
down and aided in the slaughter of the fugitives. Two thousand 
Vfere slain and five hundred drowned on the beach before th0 
survivors succeeded in thrusting their galleys out to sea and 
getting, into the offing.® 

Surprise of Castle Knocky July 1 171. 

Only a month after the Vikings had been beaten, another 
army appeared under the walls of Dublin. This time it was 
Rodcric O’Connor, the high-king of all Ireland, with sixty 
thousand men levied from all the clans of the island. They 
encamped around Dublin in four separate bodies — the high-king 
and his men of Connaught at Castle Knock ; Macdunlevy and 
the clans of Ulster at Clontarf — the site of Brian Boroihme’s 
old victory ; O’Brien of Thomond at Kilmainham ; and Murtougli 
M^Murrough with the men of Leinster at Dalkey. Earl Richard 
had by this time returned to his capital and taken over the 
command from Miles Cogan, but he was in despair at the over^ 
whelming strength of the array which O’Connor had brought 
out against him, and did not dare to stir from the walls. After 
a siege of six weeks, famine began to threaten the garrison. 

The measure of wheat was sold for a silver mark, and the 
measure of barley for half a mark.” * Nor was there any hope 

^He was beheaded after the fight. He had been reserved for ransom, 
but §0 angered his captors by his haughty answers that they slew him (Gir^dus 
p, 26s). 

* The Song of Dtrmot tells us that Miles Cogan, knowing Domnahl's fickleties^i 
bail bade him stand afar off and strike in against the losers. If theso men be (Us*’ 
l^mfited, then you shall aid us with your force to overthrow them. But if be 
recreant, then you shall aid these men to cut us to pieces and slay us.” To this 

Irishman readily consented (lines 2300-2310). 

* The says that two thousand Norsemen escaped, two ihoussstd 

^ere slain, and five hundred drowned. This would give a total of lour thous^d fiye 
hundred for their army— a far more probable figure than the nipe thousand or ten 
thbn^^tid gi^en above, or the impossible twenty thousand which 1$ also attribntecl to 
KbeVikfaigs. ^ ^ 

^ Sot^ of Dtrmotj 
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Richard endeavoured, therefore, to make peace with King 
Roderk, offering to hold Leinster as his vassal and do ibalty to 
him. But O^Connor replied that he might hold the three towfifiT 
of the Ostmen, Dublin, Waterford, and Wexford, but not a foot ^ 
ihore. These terms appeared so hard to Earl Richard that he 
resolved to hazard a sortie, in spite of the desperate odds against: 
him. On the very afternoon of the abortive negotiations* he 
marshalled the forces which could be spared from garrisor^ing 
the ramparts, and marched out against the camp at Castle 
Knock (five miles from Dublin) in three small columns. Each 
was composed of forty knights, sixty mounted archers,^ and a 
hundred sergeants on foot.® Miles led the first, Raymond Le 
Gros the second, and the earl himself the third. They hurried 
at Tull speed from the west gate and reached the camp of the 
men of Connaught before the alarm was given. The Irish were 
caught entirely unprepared ; they were lounging about their 
cabins and huts, and the king himself was in liis bath. They 
had surrounded their encampment with a stockade, but no one 
was in arms to guard it The invaders broke in easily at three 
points, and rode through the lanes between the huts, hacking 
and hewing at every band that strove to concentrate against 
them. In a few minutes the fight was over, for the Irish broke 
up and ran off with disgraceful alacrity, the king, all naked 
from his bath, leading the flight. Fifteen hundred were slain, 
while the English only lost one single sergeant. On hearing 
of Rodericks defeat, the Irish in the other three camps dispersed 
amd went hoi^ieward, and the siege was raised (July 1171). 

vThus ended a fight which bears a strong similarity to 
another sortie made by an English garrison from Dublin, five 
hundred years later. Colonel R^ichacI Jones in 1649 was be- 
lea^ered like Earl Richard by a vastly superior host dispersed 
in feveral distant camps. Like the earl, he hazarded a sortie 
against one of the hostile corps, and was successful in surprising 
and dispersing it. And when Ormond's men had been routed 

^ That the archers were mounted seems to follow from the correction of ** satellites 
equestres" for **arcarii ’* in the later texts of Giraldus, i. xxiv. 

* Giraldus makes the first two columns led by only twenty and thirty knights 
cespectively, and says that Raymond rode before instead of after Miles Cogan. 
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at Bagotsrath, the other Irish divisions dispersed and retired 
without fighting.^ The rebels of 1649 ^ divided in their 

counsels and as chary of giving each other prompt aid as the 
levies of 1171. 

The three battles which we have thus set forth give us the three 
main tactical devices by which the Normans won their victories — 
the feigned retreat, the flank attack by horsemen, and the sudden 
surprise. After three years of fighting, the Irish were so cowed 
that they habitually retired to wood or bog when the invaders 
advanced, and never fought save in night surprises or behind im- 
pregnable stockades and ditches. These defensive tactics handed 
over the open country to the conquerors, who forthwith secured 
it by erecting castles everywhere, structures against which the 
Irish could seldom prevail — indeed, a castle, when once completed, 
never fell save by treachery. On the other hand, the Anglo- 
Normans were almost equally incapable of mastering the woods 
and bogs in which their enemies took refuge. Hence came 
that unhappy division of the island, destined to last for four 
centuries and more, in which the natives held out in their 
fastnesses, while the invaders dominated the open land — each 
levying unending war on the other, yet neither able to get the ad- 
vantage. The land could make no progress, and in the sixteenth 
century the natives were as barbarous as in the eleventh, while 
the invaders had almost sunk to their level, instead of advancing 
in civilisation parallel to the English and the other nations of 
Western Europe. The wars of Elizabeth's day in Ireland 
exhibit the “ mere Irish ” absolutely unchanged from their 
ancestors of the twelfth century : their primitive tactics, their 
arms, their plashed woods and wattled stockades are absolutely 
the same as those of the days of Strongbow. Except that some 
of their chiefs had learned to ride * to battle, we see no change. 

^ Ormond was caught in bed—just as Roderic O’Connor was caught in his bath 
by the sortie party. 

* And that as early as the fourteenth century, as is shown by the deacriptioil of 
the Irish by the captive squire in Froissart, xxii. p. 429. 



CHAPTER IV 

ENGLISH BATTLES OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

Second Battle of Lincoln (1217 ) — Taillebourg (1242) 

— Lewes (1264 ) — Evesham (1265) 

A S we have already had occasion to remark, the wars of 
Richard I. and John with Philip Augustus were singularly 
unfruitful in battles. Bouvines is the one first-class engagement 
in the whole generation ; and though there were English troops 
— mainly mercenaries — fighting at that most decisive field, it 
cannot be called an English battle, Salisbury and Hugh de 
Boves were only present as the emperor’s auxiliaries, and had 
little to do with the conduct of the campaign or the marshal- 
ling of the host for combat. We have therefore dealt with 
Bouvines among continental and not among English battles. 

It is not till the second battle of Lincoln (May 19, 1217) 
that wc come upon another field well worthy of notice, were it 
only for the strange fact that it was a cavalry fight fought in 
the narrow streets of a town — perhaps the most abnormal and 
curious form of engagement which it is possible to conceive. 
The Whitsuntide of 1217 found the barons who had espoused 
the cause of Louis of P'rance engaged in the siege of the castle 
of Lincoln. They were in possession of the town, but the 
castle was denied to them by Nicola de Camville, the castellan s 
widow, who maintained the stronghold by the help of a small 
garrison under a knight named Geoffrey de Serland. 

Lincoln lies on a hill sloping down southward towards the 
river Witham. On the high ground lie the castle, at the north- 
west angle of the town, and the minster, more to the east The 
streets run down to the water, which is crossed by a bridge (then 
known as Wigford Bridge) leading to the suburb of St Peter s- 
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at-Gowts, beyond the Witbam* The besiegers lay within the 
walls, and pressed the siege by battering the south and east 
sides of the castle with perri^res. They had shaken part of the 
curtain, and hoped to see the battlements crumble within a few 
days. 

The Royalist army mustered at Newark under William 
Marshall, the Earl of Pembroke: he had with him the Earls 
of Chester, Salisbury, and Derby, and the greater part of the 
barons who had remained loyal, as also Fawkes de Brdaut^ 
and the remnant of King John's mercenaries, horse and foot. 
Altogether they mustered four hundred and six knights, with 
three hundred and seventeen crossbowmen and a considerable 
number of foot-sergeants.^ They maichcd from Newark north- 
westward when they heard of the straits to which the castle 
was reduced, and slept on the night of the i8th at Torksey and 
the neighbouring village of Stow, some nine miles from 
Lincoln. From thence they ascended the high ground along 
which the Roman road (Ermine Street) runs, and moved 
cautiously toward the north front of the city. This route gave 
them a chance of communicating with the castle, unless the 
enemy should choose to fight at a considerable distance from the 
walls. The host was marshalled in four ^ battles,” — the first led 
by the Earl of Chester, the second by the Marshal, the third 
by the Earl of Salisbury, the fourth by Peter des Roches, Bishop 
of Winchester, the ;nost unpopular but the most able of the late 
king's foreign favourites. The crossbowmen under Fawkes de 
Brt^aut^ moved a mile in front of the knights. The baggage 
with a guard of infantry followed, the same distance in the rear 
of the four corps of cavalry,^ 

Second Battle of Lincoln ^ June 19, 1217. 

The besiegers of Lincoln received timely warning of the ap- 
proach of the relieving army, and sent out Saher de Quincey, Earl 
of Winchester, and Robyt Fitzwalter to reconnoitre the advancing 
columns. They soon returned with the report that the Royalists 

^ So the Son^ of William the Marshal^ 16264-S. Matthew Paris (p. 18) says fdttr 
hundred knights and two hundred and fifty crossbowmen, as also ** multi servientes 
qui vices miUtum possent pro necessitate implere." 

3 Matthew Paris (p. 19} says seven ** battles," but the Seng of WUlinm the 
Marshal is so clear and full that it would be dangerous to refuse to fbllow it and to 
choose the later kutheurity. 

f Paris, p» 19. 
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3^^ed somewhat weaker <tbaQ themseW^s, and that it , would be 
advisable to attack them in the open» far from the city, in order 
that they might not be able to communicate with the garrison 
of the castle. The estimate was not far wrong, as the besieging 
army counted six hundred and eleven knights and a thousand 
foot-sergeants,^ a force decidedly superior to the Marshal’s host 
But the Count of Perche, who commanded the French contingent 
in the rebel army,^ insisted on going forth in person to take a 
second view of the enemy, before committing himself to a battle. 
Mistaking the distant baggage-guard and its column of sumpter* 
beasts and waggons for an integral part of the Royalist army, he 
came back with a firm belief that he was largely outnumbered, 
and insisted on keeping his men within the walls of the city, and 
taking the defensive.* This line of tactics seemed to promise 
absolute security, since it appeared impossible that the very 
modest host of the Earl Marshal would be able to do serious 
harm to the rebels, when the latter were covered by the strong 
fortifications of Lincoln. The storming of a city or castle by 
main force and without a long preparatory leaguer was an almost 
unknown thing in thirteenth - century warfare. Accordingly 
the barons continued their operations against the castle, and set 
their machines to play upon its walls with redoubled energy. 
The only precaution which they took against the relieving army 
was to tell off detachments to guard the four gates by which 
the Marshal might attempt to enter the city, — the north gate 
which lay immediately opposite him, the cast gate and Potter's 
gate on the right flank, and the Newland gate on the extreme 
left between the castle and the river Witham. It cannot have 
escaped the notice of the commanders of the baronial army 
that their tactics allowed free communication between the castle 
and the Royalists, and that it was possible for the Marshal to 
enter the castle and sally forth into the town by the great gate 
in its eastern curtain. But this exit was well guarded by the 
detachment told off to operate against the castle, and such a 

> William the Marshal^ 16336-9. 

® The chroniclers only preserve the names of three of the French chiefs in the 
host, though the French contingent seems to have been strong. These are the 
Count of Perche, the Marshal Walter of Nismes (Matt. Paris, p. 20), and the Chatelain 
of Arras {Song of WiUiam the Manhai^ 16607). 

* Matthew Fairis, p. 19, He says that the barons had left maily ftandai^ vildl 
the hassage-guard, and that their appearance misled the count into takiagit 
reserve corps in the rear of the Royi&t line of battle. 
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sally on a narrow front appeared to present no very great 
danger. Any transference of troops from the relieving army 
into the castle must take place under the very eyes of the 
defenders, and could be easily provided against by a corre- 
sponding shifting of their own forces. 

When William the Marshal and his host approached Lincoln, 
they were somewhat surprised to find that the enemy would 
not come out to meet them in the open. Drawing up at a 
cautious distance from the city, they proceeded to communicate 
with the castle. John Marshall, the earl's nephew, swept round 
the north-west corner of the place with a small party, and 
entered the castle by its postern gate. He learned that the 
garrison were reduced to great straits, and bore back the 
message to his uncle. On leaving the postern he was pursued 
by a party of rebel knights who issued from the Newland gate 
to chase him, but outrode them and reached the main army in 
safety.^ 

The Marshal then resolved to send into the castle Bishop 
Peter, who was renowned for his good military eye, that he 
might decide whether the proper course of action would be to 
throw troops into the castle and sally forth from it, or to attack 
the gates and the city. The bishop made a rapid survey of 
the place, and fixed his main attention on the point where the 
castle joined the north-west front of the town wall. Here there 
lay, quite unguarded, and close under the castle, so as to be 
swept by its fire, an old blocked-up gate, on which the 
barons had set no guard.* He bade a party of the garrison 
steal out and tear down the stones which closed the gate, so 
as to make an opening in this unguarded front. Meanwhile, he 

* Song- of William the Marshal ^ 16438-40. 

“ Une yielle porte choisi 
Qui ert de grand antiquity 
£t qui les murs de la citi 
Joigniet avec cels del chastel, 

M6s el fat anciennement 
Close de piere c de ciment. 

Quand li evesques ont veile, 

La fist abbatre et trebuchier 

£ que Tost velst et settst 

Qne seilre entr^ i ettst” (16509^17). 

This gate must have been that generally hnown as Westgate ; it mast have been 
rende^ coinparativelf useless when the eaitle-biiilding destroyed the noith-west 
houses of the town, and was temporarily blocked up* 
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rapidly returned to the Marshal, and advised him to throw part 
of his men into the castle and make a sally from it« but to direct 
his real attack on the blocked postern, — which would soon be 
opened again, — and on the north gate of the city. 

The Marshal therefore sent into the castle Fawkes dc 
Br^autd and all his crossbowmen, who ran to the walls and 
opened a fierce fire on the party of the enemy which was 
observing the castle gate. Many of the horses of the rebels 
were slain, and the whole body thrown into confusion. Fawkes 
then sallied out with his troops and made a vigorous attack on 
the besiegers, but they were too many for him, and he was 
beaten back into the castle with loss.^ He himself was for a 
moment a prisoner in the enemy’s hands, but was rescued by a 
party which turned back to save him. 

While this assault was being delivered from the castle, the 
Marshal and the main body of his host had drawn near to the 
northern wall of the city, probably somewhat masked from the 
rebels* view by the houses of the suburb of Newport.^ Apparently 
the attention of the defenders had been so distracted by the 
sally of Fawkes de Br^aut^, that they had not noticed that the 
postern in the north-west wall had been broken open. At any 
rate, when the Royalists made a simultaneous dash at this entry 
and at the north gate, they succeeded in penetrating within the 
city at the breach, though not at first at the more obvious and 
better-guarded point.® A party headed by John Marshall, the 
earl’s nephew, broke right into the streets, and assailed the 
detachment of the rebels who were busied with repulsing the 
sally from the castle. They took the enemy’s engines in flank 
and killed their chief engineer, just as he was placing a stone in 
his perri^re to cast at Fawkes de Br^autc^’s men.* Having thus 

^ Matthew Paris, p. 21. 

^ That they were among houses seems to follow from line 16600 of the Son^ of 
William the Marshal^ where the earl before charging says — 

** Attendez mei a cest ostal 
Tant que j'ai mon helme pris.” 

’ The assailants (line 16657) 

** Entra sis Hlz en la citi 
Par la breque o plants des suens.” 

Bat from Matthew Paris we gather that they succeeded in forcing the north gate 
later on, as he says, '*Januis tandem civitatis licet cum difficultate confractis, 
nUam ingrediens,’* etc. (p* 21). Probably this was done after the attentioa of the 
rebds was distracted by ^e suocessfiil entry at the blocked gate. 

* Line 16633. 
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Itito tiitt th« earl >puftilbd tifr tiieAr thttkiglx 

ttobiheaab iatotthe atitto as fast is he iras ati)e*> Thaycotilff* 
ite^ 4advaiica«^th ease, for the barons had iraltled ahd massed 
their forces against the assailants, who were oMiged to advance 
on a narrow front down the tortuous lanes of the towni iiand 
could not deploy. A fierce jousting took place in all the north- 
western streets of Lincoln, and it was only by very vigorous 
fighting that the Royalists were able to win their way forward. 
Their foot-soldiery slipped in among them, shooting or ham^ 
stringing the horses of the French and the rebels. 

At’ last the whole of that part of the city which lay near 
the castle was occupied. The enemy fell back, part along the 
high ground towards the cathedral and the north-east quarter 
of the place, part down the broad street leading to the bridge at 
Wigford and the south gate. In the open space before the 
minster the Count of Perche rallied the best knights of the 
baronial army, and made head for some time against the 
Marshal and the main column of the Royalists. At last his men 
gave way, and he himself was surrounded ; he was offered 
quarter, but would not yield to any traitor Englishmen,*' ^ and 
was slain by a thrust which pierced the eyehole of his helm. 
After his fall the rebels lost heart and rapidly gave ground, 
some flying by the east gate, others southward towards the 
river and the bridge. At both exits there was soon a crowd 
massed in hopeless confusion, the passages being too narrow to 
allow so many fugitives to pass out at once. The south gate 
had a swing door, which closed automatically after each passer- 
by pushed it open the cast gate is said to have been jammed 
on a frantic cow which got mixed with the horsemen.® Hence 
the pursuers were able to make prisoners of an enormous 
proportion of the rebel knights and barons. About four hundred 
in all out of the six hundred and eleven who had engaged in the 
battle were captured. They included three earls. Saber de Quincey 
of Winchester, Henry de Bohun of Hereford, and Gilbert de 
Gand of Lincoln. Among the other captives were several of the 
twenty-five signatories of the Great Charter. The slaughter, on 

^ “Juramento horribili affirmavit quod se Anglico alicui nequaquam redderet 
qni regis ptoditores fiierunt ” (Matt. Pads, pp. 21, 22), 

* Matt. Paris, p. 22. 

® Tilis waa the fate ; the poem of WUHim thi Marskdi deaeiibea U 

one (hat leads** drefral^HdapItal/* t.e. St. OHea* Hospita], fonntiadhgr Ren^igNis# 
outside the east gate (line 16943). 
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batid,4iad beM though the \^ntoiaere^iiutiiy 
Xbe vietora.test bat. one knight, a certain Hegiiuild le Croc; 

the vanquished, only the Count of Perche and one other 
knight are'isecorded as slain, though many of the iboMoldiery 
on. both sidea perished. > < . . 

It must be confessed that the details of the "Fair of 
Lincoln” as the battle was called in jest, do not give us a 
very high idea of the tactical accomplishments of either side. 
The arrangements made by the rebels were ill conceived and 
carelessly carried out. Their neglect to watch She blocked 
gate is most extraordinary, and, even when it was forced, they 
might have had a good chance of victory if they had barricaded 
the streets and fought on foot, instead of endeavouring to 
expel the Royalists by cavalry charges. 

To the victors the only praise that we can give is that they 
knew how to utilise a false attack in order to distract attention 
from the real one. Bishop Peter must apparently take more 
credit for the plan adopted than the Marshal ; the poem written 
in praise of the latter ascribes the idea to the Churchman, and 
only the execution of it to the earl — a piece of evidence 
conclusive as to the attribution of the design, for William's 
encomiast would certainly have claimed the glory for his 
hero had be been able to do so. The details of the fighting 
after the breach was once forced show nothing but hard blows ; 
we have no evidence that the crossbowmen were used in the 
street fighting, as they well might have been, or that the enemy 
were evicted by flanking movements by side streets. All 
apparently was done by vigorous jousting down the main 
thoroughfares and in the open space by the minster. 

Nearly fifty years elapsed before Englishmen fought another 
battle on English soil, and we shall see, when we pass on to 
investigate Lewes and Evesham, that the art of war had moved 
on considerably in the interval. But there is no material for us 
to use in filling up the gap save the insignificant battle of 
Tajillebourg, where the imbecile Henry ill. allowed himself to 
be defeated by Louis IX., a general whose strategy we have 
learned not to admire in studying the campaign of Mansourah.^ 
On Taillebourg we need not waste much attention. Stated 
sboftly, the gist of the battle was as follows : — 

^ * Heftry, with sixteen hundred knights, seven hundred picked 

^ Se* p. 339* 
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crossbowmen, and the general levy of the towns of Gutenne, Ifity 
on one bank of the Charente near Taillebourg. The army was 
almost wholly composed of his continental vassals ; only eighty 
English knights were present. Louis, with a much larger force, 
appeared on the other side : the river was broad and swift, and 
there appeared to be no means of crossing save the bridge, where 
Henry set a strong guard. Relying on the safety of his position, 
he kept no proper watch on the enemy. St. Louis determined 
to risk an attempt to force the passage, and prepared for that 
purpose a number of large boats. He then vigorously attacked 
the bridge, and at the same time threw across a body of 
crossbowmen, dismounted knights, and sergeants by means of his 
vessels. The guards of the bridge, fearing to be attacked behind 
by the newcomers, gave ground, and so allowed the main body of 
the French to evict them from the passage they were sent to guard. 
When King Henry saw the bridge lost, he did not make any 
attempt to fall on the small part of the French army which had 
crossed, but drew off and sent his brother Richard to ask for a 
truce. It was granted, and under cover of it he withdrew at night- 
fall with shameful haste, abandoning his camp and baggage. 

A capable commander would have had his army in order, 
would not have been caught off his guard, and would have fallen 
on the French van when it had passed the bridge, and over- 
whelmed it before the main body could come to its aid. Such 
were the tactics employed in a similar case by Wallace at the 
battle of Stirling Bridge.^ But Henry was the most helpless 
and imbecile of leaders, and threw away his chances in the most 
faint-hearted manner. At the moment that he sent to ask for a 
truce, the number of French who were over the river did not 
amount to a tithe of his own army, yet he parleyed instead of 
charging.® If Louis had not listened to his demand, he would 
probably have given the signal for flight at once, and would 
have got off in even worse plight than was actually the case. 

Lewes and Evesham show a distinct advance in the art of 
war, which we may fairly set down to the influence of Simon 
de Montfort, who, though not a general of the first class, had at 


1 See p. 563. 

> Joinville says that there were **not one hundred part as many” French Hoops 
over the bridge as Henry mustered. Matthew Paris conceals the facta of the dis- 
graceful skirmish in a way not creditable to his veracity, when we consider what a 
capable writer he was and how fully he tells the rest of the campaign. 
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least a quick eye and a wide experience. He had been brought 
up on the traditions of Muret and the rest of his father’s victories. 
He had himself seen several campaigns both on the Continent 
and in the East Though not an innovator, he was a capable 
exponent of the best methods of his own generation. But it is 
only as a tactician that he shines : strategy is nowhere apparent 
in his campaigning, and in 1265 he was hopelessly outgeneralled 
by the young Prince Edward. We shall see that he relied, like 
all his predecessors, on the force of cavalry ; the infantry count for 
nothing in his battles. He triumphed, when opposed by the 
incapable Henry ill., because he possessed decision, rapidity of 
movement, and a cool head. But it was only in the fight of 
Lewes that his abilities shone out : in the preceding campaign 
he does not show to much more advantage than his incompetent 
opponent. 

Far otherwise is it with the victor in the campaign of Evesham. 
Here we shall see Edward showing a real mastery of strategy as 
opposed to mere tactics. When we study his operations in 1265, 
we shall be quite prepared to find him, thirty years later, presid- 
ing at the inauguration of a new epoch in war at the bloody 
field of Falkirk. But in his youth he was still, as regards 
tactics, employing the old methods which he had learned from 
Montfort as his teacher. 

Battle of Lewes y May 14, 1264. 

Down to the day of battle the operations which led up to the 
fight of Lewes show all the characteristic incoherence and in- 
consequence of a mediaeval campaign, and do no credit to either 
of the parties concerned. King Henry had raised a considerable 
army in the Midlands, while the baronial party had made itself 
strong in London, but had also seized and garrisoned the im- 
portant towns of Northampton, Leicester, and Nottingham. 
The king resolved to subdue the three midland centres of revolt 
before undertaking any further operations. Northampton fell 
with unexpected ease, owing to the treachery of the monks of 
St Andrew’s Priory, who admitted the royal troops through a 
passage into their garden. This was a severe blow to the 
barons, for some of their chief leaders were made prisoners, 
including Simon the Younger, the second son of the great Earl 
Simon, his kinsman Peter de Montfort, and fifteen barons and 
bannerets more (April 5, 1264). 
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« 

, . vA>fo»r day^ ti ) I^ester was aadced, 

Notthigham, the spirit of whose <iefenders was shaken by the 
disaster at Northampton, surrendered at the king’s suthmons 
(April 13). Having thus cleared the eastern Midlands of 
enemies, Henry should at once have inarched on London with 
his victorious army. The Tall of the capital would have settled 
the fate of the war, and, in spite of all the efforts of De 
Montfort, the spirits of his followers were sinking low. Simon 
himself had started to relieve Northampton, and had reached St. 
Albans when the news of disaster reached him. He immediately 
fell back and prepared to defend the city. Finding, however, 
that the king showed no signs of striking at London, and had 
marched northward, the earl resolved to make a rapid stroke at 
Rochester, the one Royalist stronghold in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. He stormed the bridge, penetrated into the town, 
and drove the garrison within the walls of the castle (April 18). 
He captured its outworks, but the massive strength of GundulPs 
Norman keep was too much for such siege appliances as the earl 
could employ. The garrison, under John de Warrenne, the Earl 
of Surrey, held their own without difficulty. 

Meanwhile, the king had received news of the siege, and 
left the Midlands. He .should undoubtedly have risked all other 
objects, and thrown himself upon London. The mere news of 
his having turned .‘southward was enough to draw Simon and 
his host back from Rochester to defend the capital (April 26). 
The earl merely left a few hundred men stockaded in front of 
the gate of the keep to hold the garrison in check — a thing easily 
done, because the narrowness of the exits of a Norman castle 
rendered sallies very difficult. 

But, instead of striking at London, King Henry merely sent 
forward his son, Prince Edward, with a small cavalry force, to see 
if the city was in a state of defence,^ and then committed the 
extraordinary error of coasting round it by a vast circular march. 
Returning down the Watling Street, he struck off it by St. Albans, 
passed the Thames at Kingston, hastily rushed across Surrey 
by way of Croydon, and arrived at Rochester on April 28* 
The blockading force was easily driven off, and the few prisonoftf 
made were cruelly mutilated. 

This huge flank march had no merit but its 
Prince Edward and the mounted part of the TOyil ' 

^ See Annals bf Dunstable. 
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marched from Nottingham to Rochester — a hundred and fifty 
miles — in five days,^ and the infantry were not very far behind. 
The pace, however, had told heavily on the Royalists : many of 
the horses were ruined when the fiiiice arrived at Rochester, and 
the foot-soldiery had left thousands of stragglers on the way. 

As it turned out, the king’s hurried movement had no 
adequate object. Having relieved Rochester, he might again 
have turned towards London, though with less advantage, since 
he was now separated from it by the broad reaches of the Lower 
Thames. But this did not enter into his plan of operations : 
he marched instead against Tunbridge, a great castle of the 
Earl of Gloucester, and when it fell with unexpected ease (May 
i) moved still farther from London, with the object of over- 
awing the coast-towns.*^ But the barons of the Cinque Ports 
ha<3f sent their fleet and their armed force to sea, and Henry 
obtained nothing but a few hostages from Winchelsea and 
Romney. His next move was still more inexplicable — he 
pushed westward between the Weald and the sea, and marched 
by Battle and Hurstmonceaux to Lewes. No object .seems to 
have been .^erved by this turn, save that of placing himself in 
the midst of the estates of his brother-in-law and firm supporter, 
De Warrenne. It had the disadvantage of putting the almost 
trackless forest of the Weald between himself and London, and 
of causing his army much discomfort as they threaded their 
way through the wood-tracks — for the men of Kent and Sussex 
cut off his stragglers and plundered his baggage, and a detach- 
ment of Welsh archers, whom Montfort had sent forward from 
London, are said to have molested the rear of the host.* The 
king’s object is impossible to fathom, more especially as we are 
told that he feared that his enemies would strike at Tunbridge 
when he had marched off, and therefore garrisoned that castle 
with a very large force ; no less than twenty bannerets and 
many of his foreign men-at-arms are said to have been left 
there. 

De Montfort and the barons, however, had no intention oi 
wasting their time in sieges when they could strike at the main 
objective, the king’s army. Having collected every available 
man, and armed a great body of the citizens of London, they 
marched across Surrey, plunged into the paths of the Weald, 
and did not halt till they had reached Fletching, a village and 

I Wykes. 1*64, § 4. * Knighton. » Wykes* 1264, $ 5. 
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dfearinjg nine miles ttorth of Lewes (Ma^ *6th^i€>fh3. Fi%fh 
thence they addressed proposals for peace to the detid 
#ith prudent vagdettess ** in .bosco jukta Leaves/’ 

%Ave known well enough th^t Henry would refiiSd thelto, after 
his late successes at Northampton and Tunbridge, and 0|i f€- 
diivihg his angry reply prepared for instant action. Although 
he had the smaller force, Simon was resolved to take the 
initiative, trusting to his own skill, the greater enthusiasm bf 
his supporters, and the king’s well-tried incapacity in war. 

The town and castle of Lewes lie at a point where thO line 
of the South Downs is cut through by the river Ouse. To the 
east of the place the steep sides of Mount Caburn rise directly 
above the water, hardly leaving room for the suburb of Glifife' 
along the river-bank. To the west of the Ouse there lijjp a 
mile^ and a half of gently-undulating ground before the IseUht 
of4)^e Downs begins. In this comparatively level spot lies^the 
tdwn of Lewes, flanked to the north by De VVarrenne’s castle 
on its lofty mound, to the south by the great Cluniac Priory of 
St. Pancras, including within its precinct-wall some twenty acres 
of ground. The Ouse in the thirteenth century«#was still a 
tidal river as far north as Lewes, and at high water the south 
wall of the priory and the southern houses of the town looked 
out on a stretch of mingled pools and mud-banks which formed 
an impassable obstacle. 

North and east, therefore, Lewes is protected by th^'^riVet, 
and on the south by this tidal marsh, but to the west it had 
no protection but the castle and the town wall. If an enCmy 
approached from that side, the king’s army would ha\''e eithef 
to stand a siege, or to retire behind the Ouse, or to edrSe 
and fight at the foot of the hills. 

On this side the main range of the Downs descends mtfiet 
gentl^i^ toVvards the river, not with a uniform slope, tWde 

Sfpulfe^separated by slight valleys. The roSd fiohi P4etehiiig^46 
Lewes passes over the easternmost of these spurs by the hamlet 
bf Offham, and by this path would have beeii the shortest 
. a|^roaeh from the barons’ camp. But Simoti had wisdy rd- 
solved not to come down a road cramped betvrteh the MfB 
and the river. Marching at early dawn* on Ma^ t 4 , Sffe 
tamed off the road north of the Downs, atld as^hded thfeth il 
a hollow slope called the Conibe, fobr miles ftbih LeWte.^ ' ^ 

* tind Prothero seem undoubfe^y right on this poliA off 
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he was abhi to do “quite tftttno!esl6d, aSS‘ King Hefisy had made 
no pfopfef arrafjgehii^htrs for ah eye on his adversaries. 

He had not serit out any reobnnais^'ahce towards Fletchirtg, and 
the sole precaution thkt he had »taken was to place on thSi 
previous day a small party oh a high point of the DowhS 
to keep wafch. No measures had been taken to relieve the 
watchers on the 13th, and, being tired and Titingry, they 
slipped back into Lewes to rest themselves, leaving a single 
man on guard. This individual lay down under a gorse-bush, 
and was caught sound asleep by the first of De Montfort's men 
who climbed the slope. Thus the earl was able to put his whole 
force in array on the ridge of the Downs before the Royalists 
had the least idea that he was within two miles of them. Simon 
ha4^pent the previous day and night in distributing his men into 
corps, and assigning the position of each on the march apd in 
battle-line — a task whicli, as the chroniclers tell us, no #1jhfcr 
man in his raw army was competent to discharge.^ Now be 
had full leisure to sec that his exact intentions were carried 
out, and to settle the smallest details of the marshalling. 

Owing to the disasters at Northampton and Nottingham, 
the barons’ army was much smaller than might have been 
raised by the full levy of the party, for many of their most 
important leaders were prisoners in the king’s hands.^ The 
estimate of forty thousand men given by several chroniclers 
as S^hlon’s force is one of the hopeless and habitual exaggera- 
tions of the mediaeval scribe. But, small though the army was, 
it was divided not into the usual three battles, but into four. 
There is no doubt that the fourth, which was led by the earl 
himself, was a reserve corps placed behind the others, but none 
of the chroniclers expressly state this fact. It can be inferred, 
without any danger of doubt, from the circumstance that the 
thffee first-hamed battles of Simon’s army each engage^T with 
0!lfe of the three bodies which formed the king’s left, righffand 
c^htre, and that the earl’s division came later into the fight 
thah the other three. 

As arrayed on the Downs before descending to battle, the 

» I^han^r, p. 

® Includifig Simon de Montfort the Younger, Peter de Montfort arid his sons 
Pet« and WiSistm, Ad^m of Newmarch. one of the greatest of the bafohs of the 
WeisH border, Baldwin Wake, Williaih de FumiVal, ali captured at Northampton, 
William Bai^lf, captiited tii Nottingharh, and the young Earl of Derby ri^ho had 
beeii taken In kis bSsfl^ of Thtbtir)^ 
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baronial army was drawn up as follows :-^On * the -right or 
southernmost wing were Humphrey de Bohun, the eldest son of 
the Earl of Hereford, John de Burgh (the grandson of the 
great Justiciar, Hubert de Bprgh), and De Montfort's two^ons, 
Henry and Guy. In the centre was Gilbert de Clare, the 
young Earl of Gloucester, with John Fitz-John and William 
de Montcheilsy, two of the most vigorous members of the 
baronial party. The third or northern wing was composed of 
the numerous infantry of the Londoners, and of a body of 
knights commanded by Nicholas de Segrave, Henry -de 
Hastings, John Giffard, and Hcrvey of Borham. The earl's 
reserve corps lay behind the centre ; the horsemen in it con- 
sisted of his own personal retainers, the foot were probably 
Londoners, as they were commanded by Thomas of Pevelscjon, 
an al|^erman of the city, who had always been one of Siihon's 
mc^tsturdy adherents. 

Deployed in this order, and probably with the knights of 
each division in front and the infantry behind, Simon’s forces 
halted just as the bell-tower of Lewes Priory came in sight, to 
engage for a moment in prayer, after a short address from their 
leaders. Scattered over the slope of the Downs were small 
parties of the grooms of the Royalists, grazing their lords’ 
horses, for forage had failed in Lewes. They caught sight of 
the baronial host as it came down the hill, and fled back to the 
town to rouse their masters. Simon’s host followed cloce at 
their heels, leaving on the upper ridge of the hill such small 
impedimenta as they had brought with them, the chief of which 
was the earl’s chariot,^ to which he had bound his great banner, 
after the manner of the Milanese at Legnano or the Yorkshire- 
men at our own Battle of the Standard. Inside the carriage 
were three (or four) citizens of London whom Simon had 
arresfed for opposing him, and was determined to keep in safe 
custSody. The banner and baggage were left in charge oL a 
guard of infantry under William le Blound, one of the signatories 
of the agreement for arbitration which had ended so unhappily 
sd^;;Amiens.^ 

^ Simon had broken his leg in the previous year, and was forced to use this 
carriage for many months. 

^ Of the twenty-four laymen who signed for the barons’ party in 1263, the 
following were at I.ewes : — Earl Simon, «italph Basset, William le Blound, Humphrey 
de Bohun, John de Burgh, Hugh Despenser, John FiU-John, Henry de Hastings, 
Henry de Montfort, William de Montchensy, Nicholas de Segrave, R6bert de Kos, 
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The king and his followers had barely mounted and armed 
and issued from the town of Lewes, when they saw the baronial 
army coming down upon them. But they had just time to 
form up in three “ battles ” before the conflict began. Knighton 
informs us that the king had originally organised his troops 
into four corps (like Earl Simon), but that the whole of the 
fourth division had been left behind to garrison Tunbridge, so 
that the Royalists had no reserve.^ Perhaps Henry might 
have told off* other troops to play that part had he been granted 
time to think. But he was completely taken by surprise, and 
considered himself lucky to be able to form any battle-order at 
all. His right division was led by his heir, Prince Edward, who 
was accompanied by his foreign half-uncles, William de Valence 
and Guy de Lusignan, as also by the Earl of Warrenne and 
Hugh Bigot the Justiciar. The centre was under the command 
of Richard of Cornwall, King of the Romans, brother to King 
Henry ; with him was his son Edmund, and three great Anglo- 
Scottish barons, Robert de Bruce, John Baliol, and John 
Comyn, who had come to join the Royalists with a large body 
of light-armed infantry from north of Tweed. In this division 
also were John Fitz-Alan and Henry de Percy. The left or 
southern wing was commanded by the King of England himself 
under his dragon-standard : ^ in his company was the Earl of 
Hereford, whose eldest son was serving in the very division of 
the baronial host which was about to bear down upon his 
father. All accounts agree that the Royalists outnumbered the 
forces of Simon, especially in their array of fully-armed knights, 
though we cannot believe the exaggerated statement that the 
king had fifteen hundred men - at - arms on barded horses 
{dextrarii coperti) and the barons only six hundred. 


Geoffrey de Lucy, John de Vesey, Richard de Vipont — fourteen in all. Simon 
junior dc Montfort, Peter de Montfort, Adam of Newmarch, Baldwin Wake, 
William Marshall, had been captured at Northampton ; William Bardolf at 
Nottingham. Richard dc Grey was holding Dover Castle. Nothing is known as to 
the whereabouts of Walter de Colville and Robert de Toeny. 

^ H. Knighton, p. 247 of Rolls Series edition. 

2 There are some difficulties in the array of the Royalists, as in that of the baronial 
host. On the whole I am compelled to conclude that Earl Richard led the centre, 
and the king the southern wing. I imagine that the position of the king on the left 
must have been due merely to the hurry and haste of the muster. Being encamped in 
the priory, he drew up in front of it. For by all mediaeval military etiquette he 
should have led the right or centre, and not taken the post of least honour. But there 
was no time to rearrange the host, and each lx)dy fell into line as best it could. 
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When the Royalists had got into order, the c$ist;|e l^y 
behind Prince Edward, the exit from the town of Lewes behind 
Richard of Cornwall, and the priory at the back of the king’s 
own win^. Before they had advanced more than a few hundred 
yards from the town, the baronial army charged down upon 
them. There seems to have been little or no preliminary 
skirmishing, the battle commencing with a sharp shock all 
along the line, starting from the northern wings of each host, 
who met the first. This came from the fact that the Londoners 
on the baronial left had a shorter space to cover before contact 
took place : some of the chroniclers observe that they were so 
much in advance that the Royalists supposed that they were 
trying to outflank the castle and the division of Prince Edward. 
There is at any rate no doubt that the first clash of arms started 
on this wing. It was unfavourable to the baronial party : the 
knights who followed Segravc, Hastings, and Giffard were 
broken by the furious charge of the prince, Giffard was taken 
prisoner ; Hastings turned his rein too soon for his own good 
repute ; ^ their horsemen were flung back on the Londoners, and 
threw them into woeful disorder even before Edward’s knights 
dashed into the wavering mass. A moment later the whole 
left wing of Simon’s host broke up and dispersed, the knights 
flying northward between the river and the Downs, the infantry 
northwestward up the steep slope, where they thought that the 
Royalist horsemen would find it hard to follow. Prince Edward 
had an old grievance to settle against the Londoners, for the 
insults which they had heaped on his mother in the, preceding 
ye?ir. He urged the pursuit furiously, and forgot entirely 
battle that was raging behind him in the centre and left’ of hi? 
father’s army. The fugitives suffered fearfully from fierce 
chase : sixty horsemen are said to have perished in striving to 
ford the Ouse ; hundreds of the men of London were cut down 
as they fled along the slopes and then towards Offham and the 
woods behind. The prince did not stay his hand till he was 
three miles from the battlefield, and quite out of sight of Lewes, 
which was hidden from him by the corner of the Downs. Then, 
at last rallying his men, he remounted the slope tp return to his 
father ; but on his way he caught sight of Earl Simon’s chariot 
and its great banner, standingj'solated at the head of the slope, 

' ** Paene pritnua H. de Hastings, audaewe foraddinem antapoinWi e prgelio 
fugit'HWykea. 1264,!^). 
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uq 4^ tile ^pt^ctic3^ qf I^e Bloiin4 and thp baggag<>guai^. Tht 
Hqyali^s jumped to ttie conclusion that Simon stiH in hia 
chariot, not hnowing |th^t his broken leg was long sii?ce bealndi 
and that he was fighting hard on his horse in the valley bekxwt 
They therefore wheeled aside and furiously attacked the baggager 
guard* Ue Blound and his men made a gallant resistance, but 
were at last overwhelmed and cut down. Then shouting, “ Come 
out, Simon, thou devil/’ ^ the prince’s knights broke open the 
chariot and hewed to pieces the unhappy hostages who were 
confined in it, before they could explain that they were the 
foes and not his friends.^ Disappointed of their prey, Prince 
Edward and his men at last set forth to return to their main body. 

But meanwhile complete victory had crowned the arms of 
Earl Simon in the southern part of the field. The Earl qf 
QlpUCester in the baronial centre had after severe fighting 
broken |he line of Richard of Cornwall’s division, captured most 
of \\s leader^, — including Percy, Baliol, Comyn, and Bruce, — and 
forced Richard himself to take refuge with a few followers in a 
windmill, where he defended himself for a space while the tide 
of battle rolled past him towards the town. It is probable that 
Earf Simon threw his reserve into action against the northern 
flank of the king’s own corps, when he saw that the line was 
giving way : at any rate, the Royalist left broke up soon after 
the centre had failed. The king's horse was killed under him, 
but he was dragged off by his household and carried into the 
priory, where all who could followed him. But the greater 
part of his centre and left wing had been thrust southward by 
the successful advance of the barons, and found themselves with 
the marshy ground, half covered by water at the full tide» 
behind them. Some tried to escape by swimming over, but 
the mud sucked them in, and next day scores were found at 
the ebb, drowned in their saddles, with their drowned horses 
still betwqen their legs, lodged fast in the slime.^ Others slipped 

^ Chron. de Mai]rQ;si, 1264, § ;. 

* Some of the l^oyali^t chroniclers call the chariot a *‘vas dolosi^atis,” and say 
that Simon hdng his binner on it and placed it on the height specially to distract the 
enemy firdm the mam battle. Thu is most improbable : he would certainly not have 
^xppjsed |9 ceclfin death Le Btoend, on^ of his most tr«s|ed fediowers, and ^he wh( 4 < 
^mr wa^ (nq 4 m^re chance. 

^ Chronicle of b&nercost. This authority has sople graphic touches given on the 
authority ol an eye-witness, but is mostly vague and erroneous ; it says that the 
barm formed only three battles and that one of thmn was W by Hugh |t Pespfo^n 
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through the streets of Lewes and got over the bridge ; a good 
many took refuge with the king in the priory ; a certain number 
were slain, but the majority laid down their arms and were ' 
granted quarter by the victorious barons. These prisoners were 
soon joined by King Richard, who, after being blockaded in his 
mill for some time, and much scoffed at by his besiegers, had to 
come out and surrender himself to a young knight named Sir 
John Beavs. 

While the barons were battering at the castle gate, and 
shooting arrows tipped with burning tow against the priory to 
set it on fire, Prince Edward and the victorious Royalist right 
wing came into sight on the slopes of the Downs. They rode 
hastily on to the field at about two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the prince resolved to recommence the fight. But when the 
baronial host came swarming out of the town against them, 
the large majority of Edward’s followers lost heart: the two 
Lusignans, Earl Warrenne, and Bigot the Justiciar, with five 
hundred knights at their back, turned their reins and rode off. 
The prince himself, with a few faithful followers, charged and 
cut his way as far as the priory, which he entered and so was 
able to join his father. But it was clear by nightfall that they 
would be unable to make a long defence, and with great wisdom 
Henry and his son sent to ask for peace from the barons. Thus 
came about the celebrated ** Mise of Lewes,” by which the king 
laid down his arms, gave up his son as hostage, and agreed to 
abide by terms to be settled by arbitration. 

The battle had not been so bloody as many mediaeval fights : 
the estimate of the losses runs from twenty-seven hundred to 
four thousand, the better authorities inclining to the smaller 
figure. The captives were far more numerous than the slain: 
among the latter are named only two men of importance on 
each side ; on that of the king, William de Wilton was slain, and 
Fulk Fitzwarren drowned in the marsh: the barons had to 
lament a Kentish banneret named Ralph Heringot, and William 
le Blound, the commander of the baggage-guard. 

It will be observed from the above narration that Lewes was 
essentially a cavalry battle : the infantry seem to have had little 
or no influence on its fate ; we only hear of them as suffering, 
not as inflicting losses. It is especially curious that we have 
no mention whatever of the employment of archery on either 
side. One chronicler praises the slingers in the baronial 
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army, another mentions crossbowmen, but of archery there is 
no word, though the Assize of Arms of 1252 had nam^ the bow 
as the yeoman’s special weapon. In the whole campaign we 
only once hear of the use of that arm — when the king on 
his march to Lewes was molested in the woods by Simon’s 
Welsh bowmen, and drove them off with some loss. It is 
obvious that the supremacy of cavalry was still well-nigh un- 
checked, and that the proper use of infantry armed with missile 
weapons was not yet understood. 

The main interest of the fight is tactical : Simon won because 
he chose his ground well, because he surprised his enemy and 
forced him to fight in disorder before he could get his host com- 
pletely arrayed, and still more, because he kept his victorious 
troops in hand, and employed his reserve at the proper moment 
and in the proper place. Henry lost, partly because he was sur- 
prised, and forced to fight in an unfavourable position, but far more 
because the victorious part of his army threw away its advantage, 
and was absent from the field during the critical hour that 
settled its fortune. Rash adventure and hot-headed eagerness 
in pursuit cost the Royalists the day. But neither discipline 
nor self-restraint were likely to be prominent in any army over 
which the imbecile Henry Plantagenet bore rule. 

Battle of Eveshamy August 4, 1265. 

We have already had occasion to remark that while at Lewes 
the tactics are all-important, in the campaign of Evesham we 
have to deal primarily with strategy : the actual battle was 
comparatively insignificant. 

In May 1265 all England seemed at De Montfort’s disposal: 
there were only a few small storm-clouds on the edge of the 
horizon. Certain barons of the Welsh March, headed by 
Roger Mortimer, were in arms beyond the Severn ; a small 
party of Royalists had been holding for many months the 
isolated castle of Pevensey. The Earl of Gloucester was 
known to be discontented, but it was not supposed that he 
would lightly betray the cause for which he had fought so well 
at Lewes. 

To hunt down the insurgents in the March, Earl Simon left 
Glouceit^ in the middle of May, accompanied by several of 
his firmest adherents^his eldest son Henry, Despenser th^ 
Justiciar, John Fitz-John, Ralph Basset, and Humphrey de 
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%hWil Hp topk with, him King Henry ,an4 . PrifiCf. Edw^tf-d* 
wj|it9b thpiigh n^iivully free, were n^yer- r^Upw^ad to gtift far irpnt 
sid€|, npder Sfife. ^:ustpdy. At Hereford pp May 2g 

{M^inpe ^j^aped from hie guardians hy a swift horse and 
an easy- stratagem. He fled to Mortimer at Wiigmore C!astle, 
and soon met Gloucester at Ludlow. There De Clare did 
homage tP him, and concluded a formal alliance with hipi. 
They at once raised their banners, and summoned all faithful 
subjects of the king to join them. Shropshire and' Cheslpr© 
rose at once at their call. ^ 

Si<non, still lying at Hereford, had now the choice whether 
he would strike at once at the earl and the prince, whether he 
would continue his campaign against the Marchers, or whether 
he would promptly fall back into England by Worcester or 
Gloucester^ and take up a central position. He chose the 
second alternative, underrating, it would seem, the importance 
of the earl’s rebellion. But as a matter of precaution he sent 
a detachment of three hundred men-at-arms under Robert ,de 
Ros to hold Gloucester, and so to provide liim with a safe bridge 
over the Severn and good communication with London. He 
also bade the sheriffs of the western counties raise their levies 
against the insurgents, and made the king set his seal to 
documents outlawing both the prince and De Clare. 

Montfort stayed at Hereford till June 10, thus giving time 
for his enemies to draw together in dangerous strength. They 
seized Rridgenorth and Worcester, broke their bridges, destro)^ed 
or removed all the boats on the Severn, and spoiled the pei^h* 
bouring fords by dredging them deeper. Then, on June 13-14^ 
they passed down the river-bank to Gloucester and laid siege 
'tp it. The town fell, but De Ros held out gallantly in the 
castle for fifteen days, in spite of the fact that he had hoen 
caught almost destitute of provisions. 

,, Simon had not given his enemies credit for any speh strategy 
they had displayed. He had moved out from Hereford pp 
June |0, to confer with Llewellyn Prince of Wales, tp, 
enlist his services against the enemy— a tash which 
would not be hard, on account of the Welshman's 
quarrels with the Royalist batons, of tho Marches. .Tfeey in 
conference at Ryperton, whero, Llewellyn, ip:.re|pip fqr 
Festoration pf many lands and.castjlos w^ich bad biefS* 
from his pfedecess<(WS| promised his aid- He imdf.^Cpk; 
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thoi|s;^n4 spearmen to Join the earl, and to atar|:, himsj^lf at 
the same time on a raid into the Mortimer and pe 
TTh^ ti’eaty concluded on June 19 ; on the 22nd tl^ Jfing 
siolemnly sjgned it at Hereford, to which place Simon had 
him back. They, then marched southward to Moni^O^fh, 
probably intending by this move to place themselves betwopn 
the prince’s army and the great De Clare estates in Gwent aiid 
Glamorgan ; at the same time, they were in a good position for 
moving relieve Gloucester, the all-important avenue for 
communication with the Midlands and London. But the fates 
were against Earl Simon ; he stormed the great castle of 
Monmouth, — one of De Clare’s chief strongholds, — but when he 
prepared to move eastward, a large division of the Royalist army, 
detached to cover the siege of Gloucester against any attempt 
at a relief, showed itself on the other side of the Wye. It was 
beaded by John Giffard, a baron who had fought for Simon at 
Lewes, but had now deserted his cause on account of a private 
qu^rel. Giffard fortified himself in a good position com- 
manding Monmouth bridge, and defied the carl to come over 
and attack him. Simon saw that Giffard was unassailable, and 
that he must find some other way of continuing his movement 
eastward. The best course seemed to be an attempt to cross the 
Bristol Channel; accordingly, he sent a message to the citizens 
Bristol, who were his good friends, though their castle had 
b€ten for some time held by a Royalist garrison, bidding them to 
ships over to Newport, at the mouth of the Usk, and thence 
feirry him and his host over the Channel. Another mess^e was 
§ent at the same time (June 28) to the earl’s son Simon, who 
W^s occupied far to the east, in the siege of the castle of Pevensey, 
to. warn him that the rebellion was spreading so rapidly that he 
must at once raise the leaguer, collect his friends, and march 
against Prince Edward. 

, Meanwhile, De Montfort left Monmouth and marched on 
tFaki a atrang De Clare castle, which he successfully storm^ 
and as it had been left with an inadequate gartispn.* fie 
Qext seized Newport and Abergavenny, and (being joined 
hjf JLleweilya’s promised succours) spread his troqps abroad, apd 
fiercely harried the Earl of Gloucester’s lands in the neighbour- 
hood. PlMbabty he designed by this move to draw De Ctaie into 
§9Uth add so to secure an undisturbed march for his Own 

reinforcements from the east. His intention was to abjscoud bj 
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sea, by means of the Bristol ships, when the prince and De Clare 
should come upon him. 

Gloucester Castle had fallen on June 29, and the Royalists^ 
having now all the bridges over the Severn in their hands, 
marched to join the corps of observation under Giftard which had 
already been watching Simon. Prince Edward and De Clare 
retook Usk only three days after it had yielded to the enemy, 
and then marched to seek Simon at Newport. Before leaving 
Gloucester, they had heard of the fleet of transports ^hich was 
being fitted out at Bristol, and sent against it three galleys which 
they had found at Gloucester, filled with a chosen band of men- 
at-arms. These vessels came upon the Bristol ships just as they 
had reached Newport harbour, and were being laden with De 
MontforPs baggage. They dashed into the river-mouth, and 
took or sunk eleven of them — practically the whole flotilla. At 
the same time, the Royalist army fell upon Simon's troops near 
Newport, and routed them by dint of very superior numbers. 
Their advance was only stopped when the bridge and town wjpre 
fired in their faces by the retreating enemy, who took refuge 
behind the Usk (about July 8). 

Simon was thus deprived of his chance of crossing the 
Bristol Channel, and thrown back into Wales ; his prospect of 
reaching England and rejoining his partisans seemed more 
remote than ever. The only course that remained open to him 
was to strike northward again, keeping the Usk between him ahd 
the en^my, and regain Hereford by a toilsome march. In the wild 
and thinly-peopled country between Abergavenny, Crickhowell, 
Brecon, and Hay, his army suffered dreadful privations, the 
English troops complaining that they could not live on a Welsh 
diet of mutton and milk, and were lost without their daily ration 
of bread. Simon reached Hereford somewhere about July 20,' 
with a half-starved and dispirited army, and was obliged to paus^ 
for some days to allow his men to recover their strength. The only 
cheering feature in the situation was that news reached him from 
the east that his son and his friends were marching at last tobis aid» 

But meanwhile Prince Edward and Gloucester, after pursuing 
De Montfort in vain up the Usk, and capturing Brecon,^ had 

^ The exact chronology of De Montfor^'s movements iit July is 
nately) not to be made out. But the dates given cannot be far yrrot^, 

* Battle Chronicle. Prince Kelward captured Brecon, wfjile Glot/Cesier t^took 
Monmouth. ^ 
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hastened ba^^k to Worcester^ and prepared once more^to hold the 
passages of the Severn, The last ten days of July were s^nt 
by Earl Simon in two unavailing attempts to force his way over 
the river. He was foiled, and got little profit by his single 
success-r-the capture of the Royalist garrison at Leominster. But 
the old chief was not yet disheartened, in spite of the unexpecteid 
skill and strategy which his enemies had displayed. He knew 
that his son and the army of succour were now closing in on the 
prince’s rear, and encouraged his men by promising that they 
would catch the enemy in a trap between their two divisions. 
Having at last procured some large boats, he secretly brought 
them down to the water’s edge, and determined to make a third 
attempt to cross, at a spot opposite Kempsey,^ which he thought 
might be the more carelessly guarded, because it was so very 
close to the prince’s main camp at Worcester. 

Meanwhile, Simon dc Montfort the Younger had wasted 
much time by marching to his father’s aid by a most extra* 
ordinary and circuitous route. He moved from Pevensey to 
London, from London to Winchester (July 14), from Winchester 
to Oxford, and from Oxford to Kenilworth, where he arrived on 
July 31, Speed should have been his main object, but he had 
preferred instead to gather as large an army as possible by 
calling in all his father’s partisans. Hence he came on the field 
far too late, but with an imposing force, quite capable of facing 
the Royalists. With him were most of the leaders of the baronial 
party — the young Earl of Oxford, William of Montchensy, 
Richard de Grey, Baldwin Wake, Adam of Newmarch, ft^alter 
Colville, Hugh Neville, and some fifteen other bannerets. They 
reached Earl Simon’s castle of Kenilworth on July 31, and 
encamped below its walls, for the castle enclosure was not nearly 
spacious enough to hold such a large force. 

All the combatants were now gathered in a space of thirty 
miles, and the campaign came to a sudden end with a short sharp 
shock. Prince Edward and Gloucester took the offensive; it 
was alljimportant to them that the two Simons should not ijieet, 
but should be dealt with separately. The old earl was still 
behind the Severn : his exact whereabouts was not known, but 
it was obvious that he could not cross the river and join his son 
in less ti|pn two days ; he had also the less formidable of the 
two forces Svith which the Royalists had to contend. The prince, 

^ It it only four mtlet south of Worcester, the enemy’s base of operatians. 
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tSterfefore, r^^Ived to leave the earl irfiviratfch^d foi* a thometitj 
while IwJ dealt a ra^rd, vigorous stroke at Ketril^orth. He larded 
frorfn a traitor in the baronial camp that Simon the YOuhg^ 
was keeping a fcareless watch, trusting to the thirty mites Which 
separated Him from Worcester. Accordingly he determined to 
copy the tactics of Earl Simon at Lewes, and to make his stroke 
in the early morning, so as to get a chance of surprising the 
enerhy in his cartip. 

Starting on the evening of August i, the prince made a 
forced march throughout the night, and reached KenilworlJi in 
the early dawn. As he neared the place he heard the sound 
of a moving multitude, and imagined that young Simon had 
got wind of his approach, and was ready to meet him. But, 
pushing on, he found nothing but a train of waggons, bearing 
/ood and forage to the enemy. They were seized in an instant, 
and nol. a single man got away to warn the careless barons. 
A few minutes later the Royalists rushed into the streets of the 
sleeping town, cutting down the half-roused enemy as they 
poured out of tents and houses, and sweeping right up to the 
walls of the castle without a check Well-nigh the whole of 
the barons fell into their hands, without giving or receiving a 
Stroke. The young De Montfort escaped into the castle half- 
naked, but Oxford, Montchensy, and all the rest were captured 
in their beds. The baronial army was practically annihilated ; 
iJnly those who had slept in the castle escaped. Edwalrd 
'tarried no longer than he could help in the place ; the mometit 
that we prisoners and the booty were secured, he hurried back 
to Worcester, to look after Earl Simon. 

While the wearied Royalists were pouring back towards 
Worcester, a busy scene was in progress at Kempsey, The 
earl had launched his boats, and was throwing load after load 
of his men across the river, rejoicing greatly that no interruption 
carte from the direction of Worcester. By the evening ail Wire 
across, and Simon, on learning that his son was at Kenilworth, 
prepared to start on his way thither next morriirig. ||| dateid 
ndt match past Worcester, and therefore chose thd feOTthfeth 
toad by PershOre and Evesham. On August 3 hb started, arici 
coveted the fifteen miles from Kempsey to Eveshart. Mean- 
wfiilte, the prince had returned to Worcester atnd IdahiM tJirft hft 
eiiemy had crossed the long-guarded river iti hi^ iBsendi. But 
Simon was' not too far advanced to make it impOssfbie^ to head 
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him off and idterctiptf his path eastward. Thoti^ his mpn 
must have been even more fotigued.than the earl’s travel-lVom 
host, the prince struck oiit from Wbrcester once fhbte, ind 
inarched eastward on the evi^ning of August 3.^ 

There are two roads from Evesham to Kenilworth-— ^one 
Alcester, the other by Strdtford-on-Avon. It was EdWard^s 
object to throw himself across both these paths. His exact route 
is not specified by any chronicler, but we know that, having 
matched all night and an hour or two after dawn, he laff across 
the^ Evesham- Stratford road with his own “battle.*' He had 
divided his army into three corps, giving the second to De Clare, 
and the third to Mortimer and the Marcher barons. It appears 
that each body marched by a different road, with orders to 
converge on Evesham. The prince approached from the 
north, Gloucester from the north-west, on Edward's right, 
Mortimer from the west, and in the rear of the town. The 
routes of the three corps were probably therefore, ( i) Worcester- 
Fly ford-Dunington-Nor ton ; (2) Worcestcr-Wyre-Craycombe , 
(3) Worcester- Pershore Hampton.* 

The town of Evesham, where Montfoit’s little army was 
resting on the morning of August 4, lies at the southern end 
of a deep loop of the Avon. I he roads from Alcester, ' 
Worcester, and Stratford join at the base of the loop, and, after 
uniting, descend into the place by the gentle slope called Green 
Hill. At the southern end of the town lies the abbey, where 
Simon and the king were lodged, overlooking the bricfcpe and 
the suburb of Bengeworth. Beyond the bridge the othe#%oads 


> He IS said to have suspected that there were traitors m his ranks, and therefore 
to have inarched to Claincs, three miles north of Worcester, as if about to move on 
Siridgenortb, and then to have suddenly swerved east, and hurried off to get between 
Siintm and Kenilworth 

* 1 cannot agree with Professor Prothcro’s view (in his Stmon tie Mont fart) that 
Edward inarched with his whole array by Alcester, crossed the Avon at Cleeve Prior, 
and recrossed it at Offenham, sending Mortimer by the south bank of the iiver to 
Beh^^ortti. The double crossing seems unnecessary, and has no justification but 
RiAarigd|j|||ltata^ that Ed^rd crossed a river unnamed, juxta Chve,'* no second 
crois^ip^ applm of. That a whole army, twenty thousand strong, shooM pass at 
Offe^am in full daylight, without being seen by anyone from Evesham — less than 
two miles away — is a sheer impossibility. We know that Edward came in sight of 
Simon on tho Nortoh road, and was descried at some distance. We also that 
ttpltimer a|||piched froin the west {t.e, from Pershore), hy Hemingfor^'s stawnont 
that the eanlPook^out saw vexilla Rogeri de Mortimer ah occidente bt a tergo.^' 
1 therefore agree with Mr. New of Evesham, whose, view Profeisor yrothero 
refuses to accept 
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diverge in the directions of Pershore, Tewkesbury, and Broadway. 
Evesham is a go^ position to defend against an attack from 
the south, being well covered by the river, and approachable 
only by a single bridge. But if attacked from the north it is 
far less defensible, as the advancing enemy has the advantage 
of the slope, and the defenders must fight with a single narrow 
bridge at their backs. But if assailed at once on north and 
south by superior forces it is a fatal trap, for no escape is 
possibly, owing to the loop of the river, which encircles it on 
three sides. 

Simon’s men took their morning meal and heard mass ; but, 
just as they were mounting to commence their march, news 
came in that a large force was approaching by the Dunington- 
Norton road.^ The earl hoped that this was the army of his 
son Simon, marching in from Kenilworth, for he was still wholly 
ignorant of the disaster that had befallen his friends on the 
2nd He was at first encouraged in this delusion, for Prince 
ICdward had ordered that the banners taken at Kenilworth, 
the White Lion of Montfort, the silver star of De Vere, and 
the three escutcheons of Montchensy, should be borne in his 
van to disarm suspicion. But to gain certainty Earl Simon 
rode to the crest of Green Hill,^ according to one account, or 
sent a keen-sighted attendant up the abbey tower,® according 
to another. Very shortly the royal banner was seen waving 
over the main body, and the earl recognised his mistake, and 
saw tjjjat he must either fight or fly. Shortly afterwards the 
red chevrons of De Clare were descried pressing on at the 
head of a new column, which was only just coming into sight 
to the prince’s right. Only a few minutes later the blue and 
white banner of Mortimer was descried on the Pershore road, 
coming from the west, and in the rear of the baronial host. 
“ Now may God have mercy on our souls, for our bodies are in 
the power of our enemies,” cried the earl when the full horror 
of the situation dawned upon him. There was still a chance 
for well-mounted horsemen to escape over Evesham bridge and 
dash eastward ; but the army was evidently doqmed, ^unless it 

^ The Chronicle of Mailros says that Prince Edward was sighted when as 
much as two leagues away by the carl's^ scouts. If this is correct, thfe whole story 
of his having crossed the Avon at CleeveWd Offenham fails. 

^ Hemingford calls it Mount £lyn. 

’ Chronihle of MailroS and Hemingford. 
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could cut its way throifgh Edward's host. Henry de Montfort 
hastily bade his father fly, and swore that lie would hold the 
enemy at bay long enough to get him a^good start. But the 
old earl laughed the proposal to scorn.^ He had brought them 
there, he said, and must take the consequent responsibility. 
He had never fled from battle before, and would not begin in 
his old age. He besought Despenser, Basset, and the other 
barons about him to save themselves, but no one iHrould flinch 
from him, and all made ready for battle. There was .stUl some 
twenty or thirty minutes to spare before Mortimer would be able 
to close in on their rear. Simon employed the time in forming 
his host in a deep column, the knights at its head, the foot 
behind, and steadily marched up the Green Hill, making directly 
for the centre of Prince Edward’s division. The front came on 
steadily enough, but the Welsh infantry in the rear began to 
melt away before a blow had been struck, slipping off* into the 
fields and gardens on each side of the road, and then plunging 
into the Avon and swimming over as best they might, so as to 
elude Mortimer’s approaching corps. 

The earl himself, meanwhile, dashed into the middle of the 
prince’s corps with such a desperate shock that the Royalists 
wavered for a moment, and had to be rallied by Warren of 
Basingburn, who taunted them with memories of Lewes, and 
stung them into steadiness. They had indeed nothing to fear, 
having a superiority in numbers of about seven to two,^ and 
every other advantage. When the baronial host was hotly 
engaged with the prince, Gloucester came up and threw hjmself 
upon their flank and rear. Though surrounded, Simon’s men — 
the Welsh excepted — showed no signs of flinching. They kept 
up the fight for more than an hour, dashing themselves again 
and again at one or another point of the narrowing circle 
around them. At last Henry de Montfort fell mortally wounded, 
and Earl Simon’s horse was killed beneath him. “ Is my son 
slain ? ” cried the old man ; “ then indeed it is time for me to 
die!” and, grasping his sword with both hands, he flung himself 
on foot into the thickest of the fight, and was pierced by a 
mortal wound in the back while hewing at half a dozen knights, 
who disputed the glory of encountering him. All his com-' 
panions fell within a few yards of his corpse — his cousin Peter 
de Montfdtt, Despenser the Justiciar, Ralph Basset, John de 

‘ Chronicle of Mailioi, 
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Beiiuchiiittf), William de Mkndcville, Guy Bkliol, Robert de 
Tregoi, de RMe — IveH-nigh every iban bf frame itr the 

host A very ^re ^ lucky as to obtain quarter, and these 
were ihoyily wounded men who hkd been left for dead In the 
first heat of the slaughter: among them Were Humphrey de 
Bohun, Johh Fitz-John, Henry of Hastings, and Guy de Montfbrt, 
the earl*s third son. The whole army was cut to pieces ; even 
the Welsh who had fled before the battle begah were hunted 
down among the houses of Evesham and along the Avon bank 
as far as Tewkesbury by MoitimePs men, so that hardly a tithe 
of them escaped. A chronicle which gives the losses of the 
vanquished with some detail and considerable show of pro- 
bability, says that the slain included one hundred and eighty 
knights, two hundred and twenty squires, two. thousand of 
Montfort’s own foot-soldiery, and five thousand Welsh.^ On 
the other hand, the Royalists lost only two knights, though, 
according to one source, neaily two thousand of their infantry 
were killed or wounded. It is probable that this number is 
much exaggerated, for the end of the battle was a massacre 
rather than a fair fight. As Robert of Gloucester sang — * 

‘‘Such was the murder of Lvesham, for battle it was none." 

The reader will have noticed that at Evesham ended the first 
example of a real strategical campaign With which we have had 
to deal in England. The whole gist of the struggle was the 
maiiltenance by the Royalists of the line of the Severn, and 
their Successful warding off of De Montfort’s successive attempts 
to pass. It must be confessed that the old earl’s reputatioH US 
a master of the art of war does not gain from a study of his 
operations. Luck was, it is true, against him ; but there was 
much to blame in his slowness of movement at the commence- 
ment of the campaign, and his resolves to escape, first by 
Gloucester, and then by sea from Newport, Were made too late, 
and executed too tardily. Evesham was a wretched position to 
take when an active enemy was known to be near. Of the 
imbecile leadership of Simon the Younger, his slo^ and cifcultoUs 
march to Kenilworth, and his culpable carelessness When en- 
camped there, it is impossible to speak without contempt. 

All the more brightly, therefore, does the generalship 6f 
Prince fedward shine out. In the single year since^ Lewes, he 

^ Chronicle of Lanercost, sud anno 1265. 
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had developed from a mere headstrong knight into a com- 
mander of the first class. If this campaign alone had been 
recorded of all his wars, it would be enough to stamp him as a 
good officer. His prompt blows at Worcester and Gloucester 
gave from the first a waft of success to his rising. To maintain 
a river-line fifty miles long against an active and determined 
enemy is no small achievement. His march to Newport and his 
chase of Simon into Wales wete bold and well planned. But the 
last three days of the campaign are the real test of his ability. 
History contains few such splendid examples of two successive 
strokes at two converging hostile forces as the victories of 
August i and August 4. And the details of Evesham, tht neat 
arrangement of the encircling columns, and the full advantage 
taken of Simon*s unhappy position in the loop of the Avon, are 
enough to prove that Edward had not only the brain of the 
strategist, but the eye of the tactician. On the whole, the 
campaign is the most brilliant piece of mediaeval generalship 
which we have yet had to record. 



CHAPTER V 

CONTINENTAL BATTLES, IIOO-13OO 

Thielt — L egnano — Steppes — Muret — Bouvines — Benevento — 
Tagliacozzo — The Marchfeld. 

T he characteristics which we have noted in the English 
wars of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are to be 
found reproduced in the contemporary wars of the Continent, 
with certain small variations. The chief feature of the epoch, 
abroad as well as at home, is that the main blow in each battle 
is entrusted to the cavalry, while the infantry, if present at all, 
almost invariably plays a subsidiary part. In the English fights 
which we have considered, Bremiilc and Northallerton are the 
only ones in which men on foot really settle the fate of the day, 
and even in these instances we are dealing with dismounted 
knights rather than with real infantry. On the Continent we 
shall not find any example of similar kind between Legnano 
(1176) and Courtray (1302). It would of course be impossible 
to follow out the whole of the wars of Europe in the detailed 
fashion in which we have dealt with English campaigns. We 
can but select six or eight typical fields, from each of which we 
can gather one or more of the leading characteristics of the 
military art of the age. 

We have put together the following types of battles, following 
chronological order in the narrative rather than arranging the 
fights according to the tactical points which they illustrate: — 

I. Fights of cavalry with cavalry, neither side bringing 
infantry into the field. Thielt- Hackespol (1128), Tagliacozzo 
(1268), the Marchfeld (1278). The former is a simple/the two 
later are complicated examples of their class. 

2. Fights of cavalry with infantry and cavalry combined. 
Legnano"(i 178) gives us a typical defeat, and Muret (1213) a 
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typical victory for the employers of this very hazardous experi- 
ment. (Compare Bremdkle in the chapter on English battles.) 

3. Fights in which both sides bring infantry into the field, 
but neither uses it for more than mere skirmishing, the fate of 
the day being settled by the use of a cavalry reserve. A good 
example is Benevento (1266). (Compare Lewes in the English 
chapter.) 

4. Fights in which each side employs solid masses of 
infantry as part of its fighting line, and uses them as central 
rallying-points for the support of its cavalry. Steppes (1212) 
is a simple example of this class, Bouvines (1214) a very 
complicated one. (Compare the first battle of Lincoln in the 
English chapter.) 

A cross-division is made by noticing whether the troops 
were drawn up in one single line of corps, — with or without a 
reserve, — or in several lines one behind the other. Of the first 
and simpler class are Legnano, Steppes, and Bouvines. Of the 
second typical instances are the Marchfeld, Muret, and Benevento. 
The latter class is much worse represented in English military 
history than the former, all the leading fights on this side of the 
Channel having been fought with a broad front ; the first instance 
where we find an English commander massing corps behind 
corps on a narrow front is Bannockburn (1314). 

Battle of Thielt {or Hacke 5 poI)^June 21, 1128. 

After the murder of Charles Count of Flanders (1127), the 
succession to his wealthy fiefs was disputed between Dietrich 
Count of Elsass and William the Clito, son of Duke Robert of 
Normandy. The former claimed as son of the late count's 
aunt Gertrude, the latter as descending from Charles* great- 
aunt Matilda of Flanders, the wife of William the Conqueror. 
The Clito received the energetic support of Louis VI. of France, 
the suzerain of Flanders : having failed to recover for his protSgi 
the duchy of Normandy, owing to the disaster of Bremfile, he 
was anxious to compensate him in another quarter. The 
majority pf the Flemings adhered to Count Dietrich, though a 
considerable number took the side of William. 

After much indecisive fighting, the two pretenders met at 
Hackespol ^ near Thielt on the 21st of June 1128. Dietrich 

* The (kmalogia c^mitum Flandriae and John of Ypres, p. 4^, give the locality 
a$ Hackespol ; Galbert only names Thielt. 
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had^n beafcging; manpr of a certain knightnai^^ 

wa^ a partisan of the Clko,^ and the latter had hastily tnarchad H 
his vassal’s relief. He had brought only horsemen with hipi^ and 
if Dietrich had any infantry he must have left them tp o];)^erve 
the beleaguered place, since he displayed none in the battle^ 

Fach army was arrayed in three corp?, apparently placed one 
behind the other, as the French had been at Bremdle nineyeaxs 
before. But there was this cardinal difference in their ordpr^that 
William placed his third corps out of sight of the enemy, whilp thP 
whole of Dietrich’s squadrons were drawn up in the open. Th® 
Clito headed the van-battle of his host, where his banner must 
have been conspicuous, handing over the conduct of the aU- 
important reserve to an unnamed knight. Count Dietrich had 
entrusted the marshalling of his men to his seneschal, Daniel of 
Dendermonde, and undertaken for himself only the command 
of one of his three divisions, apparently the reserve; another 
was headed by his brother Count Frederic, the third by Dauipl® 

The front squadrons of the two hosts met in close combatt 
and soon afterwards the second corps on each side was broughf 
up. Then Dietrich, believing that all the Clito’s troops werp 
already engaged, threw in his reserve, with the result that 
William’s men were broken and forced to retire. It appeared that 
the victory was in Dietrich’s hands, but, just as his fops seemed 
crushed, the hidden reserve corps of William’s army came storming 
into the fight, to the great surprise of the victors. Thus the battle 
was restored. Then, while all the horsemen of Dietrich were con- 
centrating their efforts on the newly-arrived enemy, the Clito suc- 
ceeded in rallying a compact body of his own scattered van-battl?», 
and threw it into the m^l^e. This charge decided tbp equally 
balanced fray, and Dietrich’s host, who had no reserve tp s^vii 
them, hurst asunder and fled in all directions. Willianf bj^e 
bis knights cast off their mail-shirts, that they might bP 
fiq;r the pursuit, and hunted the broken partisans of Djetripb tp 
aueb good effect that they were either captured or hopelessly 

^ *'4ppUciul;{;^iQgr4vipxercitit ad Tiled et obsedit domum Fplketmilitis*’ (Galbert, 
p. 3$8). As Iliielt was frQiai ^arly times an important place, it cttitnot be (be 
**domas Folket,” which 1 presume was merely a fortified manor, neao^ Thidt, bot 
not in it. 

^ Jt is to XMlfe from Qaib$rt*i narrative which of three com 

of Dietritm’s army was in front ; probably it was that of Daniel of &endeinbonde, for 
V|n ingeeuts psim« Ibiinbi» qni caput ml miUtiae Tb^oderkb jnlerre 

cuneis Willelmi ” (Galbert, p. 388, B), 
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in all direction?. Mast of the, disputed cQ\^pty fell 
ipto William’?, bands in consequence of his' victory, i?nd he 
might have established a line of Norman counts of Flapders if 
he had not died, les? than two months after the victory of Thielt, 
from blood-poisoning. He received a scratch in the hand from 
the spear of a foot-soldier while beleaguering Alqst, which he 
neglected till the wound turned malignant and carried him off 
before he had reached the age of thirty.^ As he vyas unmarried, 
and his father a prisoner in Cardiff, there was no one left \o 
maintain the Norman claim, and DJetricb of h^lsass entered 
into peaceable possession of Flanders (August 1128). 

This very simple fight, where the whole fortune of the day 
depended on the fact that William concealed while Pietrich 
displayed his reserve corps, should be compared with Taglia- 
cozzo, where Charles of Anjou was victorious by exactly the 
same expedient. But we have no evidence that William took 
such elaborate pains to deceive his adversary as did Charles. 
The Clito headed his own first line in person ; while the Angevin 
sent his royal banner to his second corps, and made its com- 
mander disguise himself in the royal arms in order to convince 
the generals of Conradin that they had his whole host in sight. 

Battle of LegnanOy May 29, 1176. 

It is most unfortunate that no leally adequate and detailed 
account of this fight, perhaps the most epoch-making engagement 
of the twelfth century, has been preserved. But though it is 
impossible from our sources to reconstruct the battle-array of 
the two hosts, or to arrange the incidents of the battle in their 
exact order, we h^ve epough information to enable us to divipe fbif 
general character and the military moral of the struggle. It; was 
ope of those battles of the type which we have seen at Brcmfile, 
where an army which used a solid infar^try reserve to support 
its' ffont line of horsemen triumphed over one which employed 
cayalry alope for the shock. With Bremfile it has another 
similarity, for in both the victors considerably putpumbered 
the vanquished, and the defeated general ought never to Have 
allowed himself to get involved in an attack on an enemy 
so much his sirperior. Barbatos?a ?howe4 the same im- 
petuous arrogance as Louis VI., and suffeijed the same ifate. 

^ Gilbert, p. 390, He only four I* is WD|Hi 4 of Ypres, 

p. 466). 
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In the winter of 1175-76, Frederic I. had been in Western 
Lombardy, making head with no great success against the league 
of the Guelf cities. Seeing that he could do nothing without 
large reinforcements, he sent messengers to the nobles of South 
Germany, bidding them cross the Alps to bring him aid as soon 
as the melting of the snows made the passes practicable for an 
army. In obedience to this behest, the forces of Suabia and the 
Rhineland marched to his aid in April 1176. They followed 
the Vorder-Rheinthal up to Dissentis,^ and, crossing the Luck- 
maneier pass, came down the Val Blegno on to Bellinzona. The 
army was not very large ; according to the emperor's chancellor, 
Godfrey of Viterbo, it mustered five hundred knights and many 
mounted sergeants.^ The Milan Chronicle says that the total 
force was two thousand. There was apparently no infantry other 
than mere camp-followers with it The commanders were 
Philip, Archbishop of Cologne,^ Conrad, Bishop-elect of Worms,^ 
and Duke Berthold of Zahringen, the nephew of the empress. 
About the middle of May, the Germans, much fatigued by the 
passage of the Alps, but wholly unopposed by the enemy, safely 
arrived at the loyal town of Como. The emperor on hearing 
of their arrival hastily left Pavia, where he had been lying, and 
rode to Como with a small escort, carefully skirting round the 
dangerous neighbourhood of Milan. His plan was to lead back 
the host to Pavia, where it was to be joined by the forces of the 
Ghibelline towns of Lombardy before it undertook any serious 
operations. Unfortunately Milan lay directly between Como 
and Pavia ; a straight line drawn from the one to the other of 
the Imperialist towns passes through the great Guelf stronghold. 
Frederic was therefore bound to make a circular march round 
Milan ; it only depended on himself whether the turning move- 
ment should be at a short or a long distance from the hostile 
city. The route which he selected was that by Cairate, Legnano, 
and Abbiategrasso, which in its central stages passes at no more 
than twenty miles from Milan. The host marched with proper 
military precautions, three hundred horsemen preceding the 

1 <<Quos venire fecerat per Desertinam tarn privalissime quod a nemine Lombard- 
orum potuit sciri. Immo cum dicebatur quod apud Birizonam essent, fabulosum 
videbatur’* {j 4 nn, MediolanenseSf sub anno 1176). 

3 ‘*Vix ibi quingentos equites ad bqlla retentos 

Noveris inventos, rcliquos designo clientes” (G. V., lines 997, 998). 

^ Chronicle of Romuald of Salerno, sub anno 1176. 

* Cent. Sunblastana^ § 23. 
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main body at a considerable distance. The emperor had taken 
the militia of Como with him ; the foot-soldiery of the city, the 
only infantry in the army, were probably escorting the baggage 
in the rear ; there is no mention of them in the battle. 

Meanwhile, the Milanese had received news of the arrival of 
the Transalpine host at Como: up to the moment when it 
reached that place they had disbelieved the rumours of its 
approach. They were accordingly somewhat late in assembling 
their allies, but by May 27 the contingents of the nearer Guelf 
towns had come in, — fifty horsemen from Lodi, tliree hundred 
from Novara and Vercelli, two hundred from Piacenza, and 
large succours from Brescia, Verona, and the Veronese March.^ 
The levies from the towns south of the Po had not had time to 
arrive, but even without them the confederates largely out- 
numbered the army of Frederic. Godfrey of Viterbo gives 
them twelve thousand cavalry — an absurdly exaggerated figure 
but Milan by itself could put two thousand horse in the field, 
and there were probably as many more from the allied towns 
The foot-soldiery of Verona and Brescia were left to guard the 
city, while those of Milan, under the banners of their ** gates,” 
joined the field army ; they formed the whole or the greater 
part of its infantry. 

Hearing of the emperor’s circular march, the Lombards 
struck out from the centre to reach a point on the circumference 
where they were sure of anticipating the arrival of the enemy. 
On May 29 they attained their purpose. Between Busto 
Arsizio and Borsano their advanced guard, composed of seven 
hundred horsemen, came into collision with the head of the 
Imperialist line of march, the three hundred knights who 
preceded the host of the Germans. Owing to an intervening 
wood, the meeting was sudden and unexpected : the Germans 
showed fight, but were repulsed by the superior numbers of 
the Lombards, and fell back on their main body, which gained 
by their resistance time to deploy into line of battle. The 
pursuing cavalry were sharply driven off when they came into 
touch with the emperor.® 

^ All these details are from the Milanese Chronicle, p. 378, sub anno 1176. 

^ **Mniia bis sena Lombardus miles habebat, 

£t peditum nuiQerosa manus vcxilla fcrebat’'(G. V., lines 991, 992). 

* Chronicle of Romuald of Salerno : ** Exeuntes quoddam nemus ex insperato 
Imperatori, qui militares acies jam ad bella paraverat, subito occurrunt *’ (p. 215). 
From the Vita Alexandri Papae /r. we have the preceding skirmish. 
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i^liea^while, tb^ l^ipr^bard^ e^^rged froRi the wopd dT^w 
^p opf3|oisit^ the perwuis ; they were appa^reatly fofipe^ in four 
cor^ps 9 f cavalry with an infantry reserve: pres^ijunaWy th^h9r^e 
lay in two lines, each composed of two “battles.” fn the 
nudst of the infantry lay the carroccio of Milan, the sabred 
eai* With the city banners hoisted on its mast, just as fbqse qf 
tlie Yorkshire saints had been at Northallerton forty years 
before. 

|n spite of his inferior numbers, Frederic at once took the 
offensive, and charged the Lombards. He was set on hghting, 
and had refused to order a retreat when the first approach pf 
the rebels was reported, “counting it unworthy of his Imperial 
Majesty to show his back to them.”^ His horsemen, charging 
with desperate resolve, broke one after another all the four 
corps of the Lombard cavalry ,2 and then pressed on to attack 
the mass of infantry around the carroccio. No attempt spem^ 
to have been made to pursue or to keep in check the beatep 
horse, and the whole of the German knights devoted themselves 
tq tb<? task of breaking up the infantry. The Milanpsje fopt 
held out with undaunted courage, “ with shields set close and 
pikes held firm,” and succeeded in holding the enemy at^ bay 
for a long space,^ But they would probably have succutnh^d 
a,t last had not their comrades of the cavalry come to their aid.* 
Though many of the Lombard horse had dispersed in flight and 
sought their homes, a considerable body rallied when it saw tb^t; 
it was not pursued. This corps, largely composed of the kqightS 
of Erescia,® formed up again, and, apparently aided, by SPIP^ 
reinforcements which had just arrived, charged the Impei?ialis^S 
in the ^ank. The Germans were already somewhat wearied by 
th^ir hght with the infantry : the emperor’s banner-Vear^r had 
fallen, and Frederic himself, after leading repeated 

’ Annals of Cologne, sub anno 1176: **Quum a quibusdam suaderetur ut tantae 
muUitudini ad tempus cederet, et bello abstineret, indignum judicans iakpeEatotim<l 
ipajf stall terga dare, hostibu^ viriliter oecurrit.” 

^ ^‘Hostibus infestus cuneos binos penctravit, 

Tercius atteritur, quartum virtute fngjivit : 

Quintus erat validus terribilisque magis” (G, V., Hnes 995-997). 

^ j(,tpperator videns Liombardorum equites aufugissei pedes^r^m multltndinem 
facile superari credidit. Illi oppositis qlypeis et poirectis hastU coe|>ieW9t iilius 
furori r^tere, et ad se yenientes virilit|r ripellere ” (Romuald, p. 2^5). 

^ l^e Annahs^ Me^iclaimises show th«t a small bo<ly of cavalry |loDg 

with the fot^t, 

* ContinuaitQ Serf^^fisiafta^ $ 23. 
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had his horse slain under him and was thrown down among 
the pikes. When the fierce fiank charge of the Brescians was 
pressed }ion;ie, at the very moment that the empeiiior had 
disappeared, the hitherto victorious Germans broke up and 
sought refuge in h^ght. Many were captured^ many slair^ an4 
still more drowned in the Ticino, which lay across their line pf 
retreat to)vards their left rear. Nearly the whole civic militia 
of Como^ was cut down or captured, and it was only in 
scattered bands that the survivors of th^ vanquished host 
reached the friendly walls of Como and Pavia* It was 
universally believed that Frederic himself had fallen, but he 
appeared at Pavia three days after, after having passed through 
a aeries of dangerous adventures. His relative Berthold of 
Zahringen and the brother of the Archbishop of Cologne were 
taken captive, with many scores of knights,^ No personage of 
first-rate iinpprtance fell on either side, but the losses were 
considerable among the rank and file both of the victorious and 
the vanquished armies, 

The causes of the victory are obvious enough : Frederic had 
not enough men to face the leaguers. If he could have spared 
a corps to disperse and pursue the beaten cavalry, he might 
have succeeded in breaking up the mass of infantry, in spite of 
its bold defence. But he could not spare a man, and the 
Lombards were able to rally at their lei:>ure. Frederic would 
also have done better if he had employed more infantry: a 
comparatively small force of cavalry would have been able to 
break into the square round the carroccio if it had been aided 
by footmen armed with the crossbow, or even with the pike. 
But the Germans had no foot-soldiery save the militia of Como, 
which was probably not more than a thousand strong, and we 
hear nothing of their employing even this body. It was 
apparently in the rear guarding the baggage. To sum up, 
iui^ntry is npt yet self-sufficient, but it can save a lost battle by 
its solidity, if only the cavalry combined with it can rally aqd 
keep the field. But cavalry is still the arm which gives the 
decisive blow. 

1 378. 

* A fact to be fowid (cunously enough] o]))iy in the English chronicler Ralph 
a^ho gives m ext/s^o ^ letter of the ponsvJs of Milan to their aUics of 
Bologx^ : is bowh>Ufi^ vcn unpraptic^ S it no account of that ia 

of asg osc;, waTfor ploq^p^^t pn thp oop^y and thp cajj^jyp s. 
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Battle of Steppes, October 13, 1213. 

In the early years of the thirteenth century anarchy reigned 
all over the Holy Roman Empire, and the princes, under cover 
of the names of Philip, Otto, or Frederic, settled their old feuds 
with the sword, just as in England during the Wars of the 
Roses every baron used the claims of Lancaster or York to hide 
his private grudges. Duke Henry I. of Brabant had an old- 
standing quarrel with the bishops of Liege, part of whose 
broad dominions he claimed as wrongfully withheld from him. 
Thinking the time suitable for making good his pretensions, he 
marched into the bishopric in October 1213, and harried it as 
far as the Meuse. Hugh of Pierrepoint, who then sat on the 
episcopal chair of Li^ge, was a courageous prelate, who would 
not endure such wrongs from his powerful neighbour. He 
summoned in his feudal vassals, gathered together the civic 
militia of his towns of Lie^ge, Huy, Dinant, and Fosses, and 
sent for aid to the Count of Loos, whose territories lay in the 
same danger from the duke's covetousness as did the bishopric.^ 
Lewis of Loos was perfectly willing to join him, gathered the 
forces of his little county, and joined the Li^geois on the I2th of 
October near Glons. The united army then marched in search 
of the duke, whom they found retiring homeward with his 
plunder. He had been warned of their approach, and was 
found with his host arrayed in an advantageous situation on a 
hillside near the village of Steppes.* The count and bishop 
drew up opposite him at the foot of the slope and offered battle. 

The two armies, as it chanced, were arrayed in exactly the 
same formation: each had the bulk of its infantry massed in 
its centre, while the horsemen were drawn out on the wings. 
But the Li^geois wings had some infantry supports, and 
it is possible that there was also a small reserve of knights 
behind the bishop's centre.® Our account of the array of the 
Braban^ons is not so full and satisfactory. 

^ Lewis of Loos was vassal for some, but not all, of his county to the Bishop of 
Liege. He was an old enemy of Henry of Brabant, who had opposed him when a few 
years before he had tried to make himself Count of Holland in right of his wife Ada* 

^ Between Hutain and Montegnies, according to Alberic of Trois-Fotxtaines, 
Le, between Houtain TEv^que and Montbnaken (not Montegn^e). 

*Tbis may follow from the statement of Reiner that the centre contained 
** Leodienses>et Hoyenses et quotquot venerant ab episcopatu hellatores '* ; when com- 
pared with Aegidtus Aureae-Vallis, p. 659, who says that the central infantry were to 
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In the army of Lidge the Count of Loos, who assumed 
command of the combined host, took the right wing with his 
own retainers, horse and foot The left was composed of the 
greater part of the feudal levy of the bishop's vassals, supported 
by the infantry of the citizens of Dinant;^ it was headed by 
Thierry of Rochefort. In the centre were the civic levies of 
Lirfge, Huy, and the rest of the bishop’s towns, under the orders 
of a veteran knight named Thierry of Walcourt. For the 
duke's army we are not given any details, but are merely told 
that his infantry formed the great central mass of his line, and 
his cavalry the wings. He himself had put on a plain suit of 
mail and handed over his banner and his armorial surcoat to a 
trusty follower named Henry of Holdenberg. 

It is to be noted that in each host the foot-soldiery were the 
solid civic levies of the Netherlands, armed with spear, mail- 
shirt, and steel cap, and not the miserable and ill-equipped 
horde that generally constituted the infantry of a feudal army. 
When the Li^geois advanced, the duke ordered his army to 
descend the slope, and came rushing down on his adversaries. 
The bishop's men received the charge at a standstill : Thierry 
of Walcourt ordered the front ranks of the central mass of 
infantry to kneel and fix the butt ends of their lances in the 
ground ; he warned them not to open their order on any 
account, and bade them push off even their own cavalry if they 
should be driven in upon them.^ Nevertheless the first assault 
of the Braban^ons, who had the impetus of the slope in their 
favour, was so violent that it rolled back the Li^geois and 
nearly broke their line in two. It says much for the solidity 
of the bishop's men, that they held up under the pressure and 
did not disperse. 

Meanwhile the Count of Loos, dashing forward somewhat in 
advance of the infantry, had made such a vigorous charge upon 
the cavalry of the duke's left wing, that it sent for succour to its 

be **pro muro militibus retro sequentibus,'^ this looks as if Walcourt had a cavalry 
reserve behind him. Are these Reiner’s bellatores, or is the latter using the word 
merely in a general sense, and meaning infantry only ? 

^ Reiner in Bouquet, xviii. p. 626. 

• Aegidius Anreae-Vallis in M, F,, vol. xviii. p. 659 : “Fecitque (Theodericus) 
suarum hastas lancearum acui et in terram hgi, et in directum contra milites teneri 
cuspides lancearum. . . , Sed et si quis militum nostrorum metu mortis super 
Yos redierit, et nostrum ordinem transilire voluerit, equum ejus figite, et ipsum 
in praelium revertere compeilite.” 
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ditef: Hetity w£is Obliged to come* to its aid, supporting it, very 
ptobdhfy (theugfl Hie ^roniclers do not definitely say so^ with 
e ddtechniettt iithich he bk-ought round from his right wing. 

CfUShed by these over^felming rein&nrtements, the Cotn^t 
of Loos and hte knights, though fighting hard, were borne back 
in disorder.^ But meanwhile the left wing of the Li^geois under 
Thierry of Rochefort made a desperate attack upon the enfeebled 
fight wtng of the Braban^on host. They soon thrust it back in 
disorder upon the infantry of the duke's centre. If Henry had 
possessed any reserve, he could now have used it to re-establish 
the day, but all his horse had been called off to his left wing to 
crush Lewis of Loos, and he had no mfen to spare. Hence it 
came to pass that the success of the horsemen of Rochefort was 
decisive. The infantry of the Lit^geois main body plucked up 
courage when they saw their left wing victorious, and threw 
themselves so vigorously upon the Braban 5 on foot-soldiery that 
they broke and routed them. The duke's hitherto successful 
left wing, terrified by the disaster in their centre, hardly opposed 
any resistance to the horsemen of Rochefort, ^ and the whole of 
his army fled in confusion from the field. The men of Lidge 
followed them up with relentless cruelty, for they were set Upon 
revenging the harrying of their countryside during the last 
ten days, and slew more than three thousand of the flying 
enemy. 

So hastily did both armies move from the field, that when 
the routed horsemen of the Count of Loos reassembled and 
came forward again, they were surprised to find the scene of 
eombat occupied by the dead and wounded alone.® Uncertain 
as to the fate of the battle, they stripped the slain and plundered 
the Braban^on camp before their victorious comrades returned 
to the spot. If the triumph had been less crushing, the bishop's 
men would have resented such conduct, but with four thousand 
prisoners to hold to ransom, including many wealthy Braban^on 
knights, they could afford to overlook the incident. The count's 
men, too, as we have seen, had done their full share in the fighting : 

^ And driven right off the field, so that they returned only after the battle was 
over (Aegidlbs Aut.* p. 660). Gens comitis in fugani conversa est, perseverantibus 
in proelio Leodiensibus.'’ 

® “ Dux antem et complices sui, vi^entes belli eventuro, et tantum impetum ferre 
non valentes, in fugam se verterunt qui erant equites, et passim capicbauitiir vcl 
interficiebantar pedites” (Reiner in Bouquet, xviii. p. 6a7). 

* Aegidlus Aur. , p. 660. 
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if they hid not drawn on to theihaelves the main force of 'the 
duke's eavaiiy, the LWgeofe could not have won the fight. 

iJothin^ could be simpler than the tactics of Steppes t they 
gfve us a fair sample of the manner in which cavalry attd 
infantry ^fe Combined irt those parts of Europe where a solid 
civic militia armed with the pike was in existence. The main 
duty of the foot-soldiery is to form a Steady reserve which may 
allow their knights to rally and re-form. Such a mass ^ can hold 
out for some time against cavalry, but canriot stand against 
horiC and foot combined, as we have seen was the case with 
the Braban^ons when assailed by Rochefort and WalcOurt 
simultaneously. It is of course the cavalry — in this case that 
of the bishop's left wing — which gives the decisive blow and 
settles the day. If we seek for the source of the duke's defrat, 
we find It in the fact that he had been compelled to mass so 
many horsemen against Lewis of Loos, and to spend so long 
in driving him from the field that he had not time enough to “ 
turn against the infantry of the Lidgeois before his own foot- 
soldiers were attacked and scattered by Rochefort. 

Batt/e of Muret^ September 12, 1213. 

The battle of Muret was the most remarkable triumph ever 
Woh by a force entirely composed of cavalry over an enemy 
who used both horse and foot. At the first glance it seems to 
Contradict the general military teaching of experience, and to 
justify that blind belief in the omnipotence of the mailed knight 
which we have pointed out as the cause of so many disasters 
alike in East arid West. It is only when we examine its details 
that we mcognise its abnormal character. The victorious 
Stjuadrohs were conducted by a general of exceptional ability, 
attd pmctically surprised the enemy before he was in proper 
battle-arrhy. The vanquished fought in separate divisions, 
which gave each other no aid, and utterly failed to secure any 
proper coinbination between horse and foot. The battle had 
two episodes — a hard cavalry fight, and a subsequent massacre 
of foot-soldiery by the victors. In this respect it may perhaps 

^ Th 6 Li^geols infantry were * * conglobati piro muro militibns " ( Aeg. Ann , p. ^^9). 
This dbei not mean actually tanged in a circle (for a circle cannot Charge), but thetfsly 
massed in dose ordi^t, I presume. But Reginald of Boulogne at Bouvines seetna 
actually to have put his men in a hollow circle when thrown on the defensive at the 
end of the battle. 
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be compared to Tiberias' rather tRan to any field of Western 
Europe. It would never have been fought unless the quick eye 
of the successful general had caught a moment when his adver- 
saries were widely dispersed and wholly unprepared for an 
attack. It was pre-eminently nqt a pitched battle, but a sudden 
rout. 

In 1213 the wicked and bloody Albigensian Crusade 
seemed drawing toward its end. The victorious Crusaders had 
reduced their chief enemy, the Count of Toulouse, and his allies 
the Counts of Foix and Comminges, to the lowest depths of 
despair : there hardly remained anything to conquer save the 
towns of Toulouse and Montauban, and the majority of the 
victors were already turning homeward, leaving Simon de 
Montfort and the knights whom he had enfeoffed on the 
conquered land to deal the last blow at the exhausted enemy. 

At this moment a new actor suddenly appeared upon the 
scene. The King of Aragon had long possessed a broad 
domain in Languedoc, and looked with jealousy upon the 
establishment of a new North-French power upon his borders. 
Carcassonne and other smaller places which owed him homage 
had been stormed and plundered by the Crusaders: they 
sheltered themselves under the plea of religion, and King Peter 
had long been loth to intervene, lest he should be accused of 
taking the side of the heretics. But as it grew more and more 
obvious that the war was being waged to build up a kingdom 
for Simon de Montfort rather than to extirpate the Albigenses, 
he determined at last to interfere. His vassals had been slain, 
his towns harried, and he had every excuse for taking arms 
against the Crusaders. Accordingly he concluded a formal 
alliance with the Counts of Toulouse and Foix, and promised 
to cross the Pyrenees to their aid with a thousand men-at-arms. 
He spent some months in preparing his host, mortgaged royal 
estates and pawned his jewels to raise money, and finally 
appeared near Toulouse in the month of September with the 
promised contingent. Most of his followers were drawn from 
Catalonia ; his Aragonese subjects showed little liking for the 
expedition; fearing that they might be sinning against Christen- 
dom by lending aid to heretic.s. At the news of Peter’s approach 
the men of Languedoc took arms on all sides, and the Counts of 
Toulouse and Foix were soon able to assemble a large army 

> See pp. 327, 328. 
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beneath their banners. They stormed Pujols, the nearest hostile 
garrison, and slew sixty of De Montfort's followers. The whole 
countryside was with them, and Simon’s newly-won realm 
seemed likely to disappear in a moment. 

The king and his allies next moved against Muret, a small 
fortified town at the junction of the Garonne and the Louge, 
which lies about twenty miles south-west of Toulouse. It was 
held for De Montfort by a small garrison, which, when briskly 
attacked, was forced to evacuate the suburbs and to shut itself 
up in the old town and the castle. 

The unexpected irruption of Peter of Aragon into Languedoc 
had caught Simon unprepared. He lay at Fanjaux with the 
knights of his household ; the rest of the army which had served 
him was far on the way to France. His pressing messages only 
succeeded in catching and bringing back a few hundred men-at- 
arms under the Vicomte de Corbeil and William des Barres, 
one of the heroes of the third Crusade.^ When Simon had 
gathered in all the men that he could assemble, there were less 
than a thousand horsemen in all ready to accompany him. The 
chroniclers are fairly agreed among themselves that he had 
about two hundred and forty knights and five hundred mounted 
sergeants. With this small force he did not hesitate to march 
on Muret : he felt that it was absolutely necessary for him to be 
at the point of danger, even though he might not for the moment 
be able to face the foe in the open field. He could at least 
make Muret too strong to fall into the king’s hands, and hold 
him in check till there should be time to summon succours from 
Northern France. Perhaps, too, the enemy might commit 
some fault which would make it possible to deal a sudden 
blow at him. 

The news of the coming of Count Simon filled the King of 
Aragon with joy. " Let him but enter into Muret,” he said, 
“ and then we will surround the city on all sides, and take him 
and all his French Crusaders, so will we cause the enemy a 
harm that can never be repaired.” * Accordingly he bade the 

^ We have seen him commanding a division at Arsouf. See p. 31Q. 

3 Quen Simos de Montfort vindra dems armats 

£ can sera lains vengutz ni enseiratz 
Assetiarem la villa per totz latz 
E prendrem los Frances e trastoz los Crosatz 
Que jamais los dampnos no sira restoratz.” 

Canso de la Crozada^ lines 2958-62. 
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/infUtia of Toulouse evacuate <the lower town, ?so as to leave a 
free ^ntry on every iside for the approaching host. That evening 
the relieving army appeared, and crossed the Garonne bridge 
in full view of the besiegers, who counted every man, and noted 
with joy and surprise the small number of De Montfort’s 
following. (September ii.) 

The position of Muret is one of considerable strength. It 
^lies on a narrow tongue of rising land between the Garonne and 
the Louge ; the castle at its northern end occupies the extreme 
angle where the two rivers meet The Garonne is broad and 
unfordable ; the Louge, quite a small stream, can be passed at 
many points above the town, but its northern banks are in many 
places marshy, and it constitutes a serious military obstacle. 
Two bridges gave exit from Muret ; the great bridge over the 
Garonne started from the market-place in the centre of the 
town : the lesser bridge across the Louge is at its north-western 
angle; over it passes the road to Toulouse. Besides the two 
bridges there is only one other way out of the place — that by 
the gate of Sales, looking south-westward, along the narrow 
space between the two rivers.^ 

The Aragonese king and the Count of Toulouse had fixed 
their camp along the northern front of the city, on the farther 
bank of the Louge ; it extended as far as the Garonne, on 
whose banks the tents of the contingent of Toulouse were 
pitched. The count had sent to his capital for a supply of 
battering machines — perri^res and others — which had arrived, 
and were already placed in front of the walls. The place was 
not sufficiently provisioned, nor were the defences of the 
southern suburb very strong, so that the besiegers were in high 
spirits and full of confidence. After Simon’s arrival, the Count 
»of Toulouse proposed to fortify the camp vrith a palisade, ^ in 
^ order to provide against any sudden sortie of the garrison. 
His previous experience had taught him to fear Montfort, and 
he had seen at Castelnaudary in 1211 that nothing short of 
entrenchments would stop the PVench cavalry.* But the 

^ Here we are much indebted to the late M. Delpech's careful topographical 
sketch in his Taetique au idiime sihle, 

^ Fassam entorn las tendas las barrieras dressar, 

Que nuls horn a ckval non puesca intrar, 

£ nos ab las balestas los farem totz navrar.’* 

OslHs^f lines 3009-11. 


^ See iht^CamOf ^ 105. 
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Aragonese laughed ,him to scorn. It is by such .pieces of 
cowardice, Sir Count,” cried Michael de Luzian, ‘‘that ypu 
have already allowed yourself to be disinherited of your vast 
domains.” “ After that word,” replied Raymond, “ I can say 
no more,” and his proposal dropped. 

King Peter, who allowed his barons to use such discourteous 
language to his ally, was no fit leader for a host that had tp 
cope with the fierce and wily Simon. Me was a mere knight- 
errant, the hero of many tourneys and many raids against the 
Moor, but wholly unable to match himself with the accomplished 
professional soldier who was watching him from behind the 
walls of Murct. What Montfort thought of his adversary we 
know from a characteristic anecdote preserved by William of 
Puy - Laurent, One of Peter's couriers was surprised on his 
route by the French: he bore a letter to the king’s mistiess, 
the wife of a baron of Languedoc, telling her that he had under- 
taken his great entci prise for her sweet sake. “We need 
not fear,” said Simon, “ to get the better of this light king, 
who has declared war on God’s cause to please one sinful 
woman.” ^ 

The Count of Toulouse had shown his wisdom when he 
proposed to fortify the camp against Montfort’s possible sorties. 
It was just such a sally as he had feared that his foe was 
meditating. Simon’s only hope lay in striking some deadly 
and unexpected blow: if the siege were allowed to proceed, the 
town must fall ere long, for the stock of provisions within its 
walls wa,^ insufficient for the garrison, much more therefore for 
the army oi relief. After reconnoitring the enemy's position 
from the battlements of the castle, Montfort resolved to try a 
desperate expedient : he would allure the King of Aragon to 
attempt the storm of the town, and fall on him from the flank 
while the storm was in progress. Accordingly he bade his 
followers throw open the Toulouse gate — that which lay nearest 
to the Aragonese camp : such a challenge could not fail to stir 
the besiegers to activity, yet nothing very serious was risked, 
since the narrow entry across the bridge over the Louge was 
easy to defend. The count sent all his foot-soldiery, of whom 
he had about seven hundred, to hold the passage ; his knights he 
reserved for the counter-stroke. The crusading infantry were 

^ Regem non vereor, qui pro una venit contra Dei negotium meretrice” 
<G. de Puy-Laurent, p. 208). 
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neither well armed nor much esteemed by their commander,’ 
but they might stop the gap long enough to allow him to carry 
out his great scheme. 

Montfort*s knights had sufficient confidence in the holiness 
of their cause and the wisdom of their leader to make them 
obey his orders with alacrity. It was not so, however, with the 
troop of bishops and clergy who accompanied his host. They 
besought him to hold back, and to treat with the enemy for 
terms. It was only when the war-cry was heard at the 
Toulouse gate, and the bolts from the enemy’s siege-machines 
came hurtling across the Louge into the castle, where they had 
met in council, ^ that the Churchmen withdrew their opposition, 
and bade Simon go forth and conquer. 

There had been for a short time a sharp fight about the 
Toulouse gate ; there the Count of Foix (who, with his own 
knights and some of the Catalan barons, formed the van of the 
king’s army) had striven to force his way into the town. A 
few horsemen had actually penetrated for a moment within the 
walls,* but they were slain or driven out, and the count had 
bade his men rest and take a meal before trying a second 
assault^ They withdrew from the walls, broke their ranks, and 
kept no watch, for they had apparently no thought that Simon 
might burst out on them. 

When the bickering at the Toulouse gate died down, the 
count quickly assembled his knights and led them out of the 
town by the Sales gate, on the road which starts south-westward 
along the Garonne. Emerging in this direction, they seemed 
for a moment to be evacuating Muret and retiring, rather than 
preparing for a battle. But after riding a few hundred yards 


' William the Breton calls them ‘ * Pedites peregrinos fere septingentos inemies ” 
(p. 92). Peter of Vaux de Cernay says, “ Paucissimos, et quasi nuUos, pedites 
habebat ” (p. 86). 

* The bishops were Fulk of Toulouse, Arnold of Nismes, Raymond of Uzis, 
Peter of Lodive, Bernard of Beziers, Raymond of Agde, and Peter of Comminges. 
See Peter of Vaux de Cernay, p. 89. 

® Peter of Vaux de Cernay, p. 86 : ** Ecce plures de hostibus, armati in equis, 
intraverunt burgum ; erant enim fores apertae, quia nobilis comes non permittebat ut 
clauderentur.^' 

^ ** Lodit Conte de Montfort et sasditas gens se son ben et valentamen defienduts, 
sans estxe en r^s esbatits : et talemen an fait que los an fait recular d'eldit assault, 
et retirar en lor sety. Et quand son estots retirats, se sont metuts a manjar et a 
beurre, sans far degun gait et sans doubtar del " (Anonymous Chronicle of the 
Albigensian War, p. 153 c). 
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down the Sales road, Simon fronted his men northward and 
formed them in battle-array. He made the usual three ‘‘battles,” 
in honour of the Holy Trinity, as several of his encomiasts 
assert.^ They were not on a level front, but en Echelon, apparently 
with the right battle advanced and the left battle “refused.” 
Each of the corps counted between two hundred and fifty and 
three hundred knights and sergeants : the first was commanded 
by Bouchard lord of Marly, the second by William d’Encontrc, 
the third by Simon himself. The crusading hero William des 
Barres rode in front of the first squadron, and with him 
Montfort had sent on all the banners of the host, apparently 
to concentrate the enemy’s attention on the front corps and to 
distract it from the third, which practically acted as a reserve.^ 

Having wheeled so as to face northward from the Sales 
road, Simon rapidly covered the short space of ground interven- 
ing between the Garonne and the Louge, crossed the latter at 
a point where the passage of the marsh was feasible, and came 
hurtling into the midst of the incautious enemy, taking the 
tents of the camp as his point of direction ^ 

It is impossible to get any satisfactory estimate of the host 
which Simon was about to assault: the crusading chroniclers 
give for it all manner of wild figures, ascending as high as 
a hundred thousand men. There may possibly have been 
fifteen or twenty thousand foot, of which the burgess militia 
of Toulouse must have formed the most solid portion. For 
the cavalry we can only make our estimate by guess-work; 
but Peter of Aragon had raised a thousand knights, of whom 
all were not yet arrived,^ and his troops formed in the three 
horse-battles of the allied host the whole of the second corps 
and part of the first. If, therefore, he had eight hundred or 

^ t.g. Peter of Vaux de Cernay, p. 87. 

® “ Guilheumes de la Barra los prez a capdelar 

£t fels en tres partidas totz essems escalar 
£t totas las senheiras el primer capanar.” 

CansOy lines 3052-54. ' 

• “ Tuit sen van a las tendas per meias las palulz, 

Senheiras displegadas els penons destendutz. ” 

CansOy lines 3056-57. 

^ Peter only intended to fight when “Nunos mos cozis sera sai aribatz “ 
{CansQy 2958), and we know from the chronicle of Jayme of Aragon that this Sancho 
Nunez, together with another baron named William de Mon9ada, had not arrived 
when the battle was fought, ue, the thousand knights of the Aragonese contingent 
are not quite complete. 
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eight hundi-eil and fifty knights with him, of ^^om some 
hundred and fifty or two hundred rode in the van under the 
Cbunt of Foix, his own corps may have been six hundred and 
fifty to seven hundred and fifty strong. Tripling this for the 
whole effective of the allied cavalry, we obtain some nineteen 
hundred or two thousand one hundred horsemen. They can 
hardly have mustered less, for the chroniclers speak of two of 
Count Simon's corps (/>. five hundred and fifty to six hundred 
riders) as being outflanked and outnumbered by one single 
battle of the King of Aragon's host.^ 

It was apparently at the broad ford of the Louge, not far from 
the bridge and the Toulouse gate, that Montfort’s men passed 
the water. The moment that they had crossed it they were 
in the midst of the enemy. The confederates were, as it seems, 
entirely taken by surprise — certainly they were in disarray 
when the Crusaders charged them. “ When the King of Aragon," 
says one of our chronicles, ^ “saw his enemies working such 
mischief, he straightway armed himself, and bade all his folks 
get to horse, crying Aragon! and the rest cried Toulouse! or 
Foix I or Comminges ! And, observing neither order nor 
array, all who could make their way to the m61<5e betook them- 
selves thither." The first corps on which Montfort's assault fell 
was that of the Count of F*oix and the Catalans, who formed 
the van-battle of the combined host. In a very few minutes 
it was scattered “like dust before the wind"® by the impact of 
the two front squadrons of Montfort's little army. The knights 
of Foix and Catalonia dispersed, some taking refuge with the rear 
divisions of their own host, some flying from the field. The 
foot-soldiery poured back into the camp, which they began to 
barricade with waggons and carts. But the Crusaders made 
no attempt to follow them : they had still to defeat the main 
body of the king’s knights. 

King Peter with his household knights and the barons of 
Aragon were now assembled under the royal banner. Short 

* When the squadrons of Bouchard and William d’Encontre charged King 
Peter’s own corps, they were “swallowed up” in it, says Peter of Vaux de 
Cernay, p. 87: “Videns comes noster duas acies suas tn medtos hastes immersas 
quasi non comparere, irruit,” etc. Even if the Aragonese were in loose and the 
French in compact order, this still presup^poses a superiority in numbers. 

* The Anonymous History in the dialect of Languedoc in Bouquet, vol. xix. 

P- 153 - - 

* William de Puy- Laurent, p. 209. 
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as was the stand' which the vaward battle hadf mode, it seemj^ 
to have been loiDg^ enough to allow the second cor]ps to get into 
sortie sort of array. Probably a considerable number of the 
less panic-stricken knights of the first division had also rallied 
oti^ it At any rato^ the force aroUnd the Aragonese banner out- 
numbered that Of the two crusading squadrons which had 
hitherto been engaged. But without any delay D*Encontrc and 
Bouchard of Marly led their men against the king, and charged 
him full in front. To the eyes of a spectator their small solid 
masses of men seemed for a moment swallowed up in the less 
orderly and less closely-arrayed ranks of the Aragonese.^ The 
latter, accustomed to battles with the Moor, were probably 
drawn up in much looser formation, and relied on the tilting 
powers of the individual rather than the impact of the masst. 
The French, however, were easily holding their own even before 
help came to them. The mel^e was swaying backwards and 
forwards, and the din ‘‘as of countless woodmen hewing down 
a forest” - was heard as far as the camp of the Toulousans and 
the walls of Muret 

But the combat had not lasted for long when Simon him- 
self, with the third corps of the crusading host, came upon the 
scene. He had not been engaged in the first charge, as the 
third Echelon had not been required to complete the rout of 
the Count of Foix and his men. Now, coming up on the left 
of his two other divisions, lie did not strike in at the front of 
the fray, but wheeled westward and came in upon the right 
flank of the Aragonese. He himself, riding at the head of his 
knights, received a shower of blows as he closed with the enemy, 
and was nearly beaten from his saddle.^ But he held his own, 
cleared a space around him, and cut deep into the mel^e. In 
a few moments the fight was over : King Peter was recognised ^ 
And slain by a band of Crusaders, who had sworn before the 
fight to mark him down and stoop at no meaner prey. The 
most faithful of the knights of his household fell around 

^ See the remarks on p. 454. 

* We owe this graphic touch to the narrative of a spectator, the young son of 
Raymond of Toulouse, then a mere boy, who witnessed the fight from the front ot 
the camp, and related his experiences many years later to his confessor, William of 
Puy-pLUreat, one of the historians of the Crusade (W. of P.-L., p. 209). 

* Peter of Vaux de Cemay, p. 87. 

* He had given his royal trappings to one of his knights, and was fighting in 
plain armour, so that he was not at first identified. 
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hinii the rest dispersed and fled in all directions. The 
slaughter was great, for the victors gave little quarter to 
heretics/ and the prisoners were much less numerous than the 
dead. 

After the Aragonese were beaten, we hear nothing more of 
resistance on the part of the allied troops. What the Counts 
of Toulouse and Comminges were doing during the critical 
moment of the combat we cannot say. If they had formed up 
a third corps in rear of the king, they certainly made no 
attempt to use it. But we have no direct statement that they 
had even got into battle-array. They are only mentioned as 
flying from the field ; some of our authorities * even hint that they 
fled before the final m^l^e, at the same time as the routed 
troops of the Count of Foix. 

It is at any rate certain that when King Peter was slain the 
Crusaders found no other enemy remaining but the foot-soldiery 
of Toulouse barricaded in their camp. While the cavalry fight 
was going on, Bishop Fulk had sent a messenger to them, to 
offer them quarter and pardon. But, confident in the success 
of the Aragonese, they drove the emissary away with hoots and 
blows. When, however, they saw Count Simon turning back 
towards them, and recognised that their friends were defeated, 
panic seized them ; they made no attempt to defend their 
extemporised entrenchments, and thought only of flight. One of 
their leaders, Dalmace d'Entoisel, started the panic by crying, 
“ Evil has come upon us ! The good King of Aragon and the 
barons are slain,” and plunged into the river, for the flight by 
land was barred by the approaching Crusaders.® The multitude 
followed him as best they could, some crossing by boats, ^ others 
swimming the broad stream. But the victors were upon them 
long ere they could all escape, and many thousands were cut 
down among the tents. A considerable number more perished 
in the water. The slaughter both in the fight and the rout had 
been heavy, but can certainly not have amounted to the fifteen 
or twenty thousand men of the chroniclers. It is surprising to 
read that in Simon's host only one knight and three (or eight) 

* * The Anonymous Chronicle of Languedoc (p. 153) says that they were “more 
like tigers or bears than reasonable beings,” and slew the wounded. 

* Both the Anonymous Chronicle of Languedoc and William of Puy-Laurent 
expressly make it after Peter’s death. The Spanish Chronicle Dc Gestis Regum 
Aragomae naturally makes it occur first. 

’ Canso, lines 3080-85. * William of Puy-Laurent mentions the boats, p. 209. 
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sergeants were slain. But the knightly armour was already 
in 1213 such a protection to its wearers that scores were 
hurt for one who received a mortal stroke. The carnage w^as 
always among the dismounted or wounded knights of the 
losing side^ and still more among the wretched unarmoured 
infantry. 

Battle of BouvineSy July 27, 1214, 

No engagement offers a greater contrast to the short, sharp 
cavalry combat of Muret than the great pitched battle of 
Bouvines, the most important from the political point of view 
of ail the fights which lay between Legnano and the March- 
feld. To that victory modern France owes its existence; if the 
fortune of the day had been different, the consolidation of the 
French monarchy might have been delayed for centuries. The 
Plantagenets might have won back their lost Norman and 
Angevin dominions, the counts of Flanders might have cut 
themselves free from their suzerain, and the emperor might 
have excluded the French influence from the Lotharingian 
border-lands. Never again till the time of Charles V. and 
Francis l. did France see such a formidable array of enemies 
gathered against her. That Philip Augustus was able to beat 
them off with the forces of his newly-constituted realm is a 
cause for wonder, and the best testimony to his personal abilities 
and courage. Without Bouvines he would go down in the 
records of history as an intriguer of the type of Louis XI. 
rather than a warrior. Assuredly no one would have 
guessed from his conduct in the Holy Land, or from the 
details of his weary war with Richard Coeur de Lion, that j 
he would have the firmness and the nerve to put everything 
at stake, and deliver and win the greatest pitched battle of 
his age. 

Freed from his long quarrel with the Pope by the homage 
done at Dover on May 15, 1213, John of England had set his 
considerable diplomatic talents to work, in order to build up a 
great coalition against the King of France. He was determined 
to win back the lost lands of his ancestors on the Seine and * 
Loire, and, since his own discontented realm could not furnish 
him with sufficient forces for carrying out the scheme, it was 
necessary to seek foreign aid. England was chafing against 
his misrule so bitterly that he could only aid the confederacy 
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with his purse and his hordes of mercenaries. The most im^ 
po|tantof John’s allies was his nephew, the Pmperop Otto iv., 
who had his oWn grievance against Philip, because the latter 
was supporting against him the young Frederic of Swabia, 
who claimed the Imperial throne. Otto was losing ground 
in Germany, and hoped to recover his reputation by a sue- 
cessffll campaign in the West, where he could count on the 
aid of the majority of the princes of the Netherlands. Next in 
importance to the emperor, though not next in rank in the 
coalition, was Ferdinand ^ Count of Flanders, who had fallen 
out with his .suzerain owing to Philip’s grasping behaviour in 
taking from him his towns of Aire and St. Omer. Another 
discontented French vassal, Reginald Count of Boulogne, had 
the same grievances and the same intentions as Ferdinand, 
and joined the allies in his company. All the princes of the 
Netherlands, with the exception of the Duke of Luxemburg, 
the Count of Guelders, the Bishop of Li^ge, and the latter’s 
firm ally, Lewis Count of Loos,^ followed the lead of the 
emperor, not merely because they were Otto’s partisans in the 
G*erman civil war, but because they dreaded the advance of the 
cunning and unscrupulous King of France. We find in the 
ranks of the coalition Henry Duke of Brabant (the vanquished 
of Steppes), 2 Henry Duke of Limburg, Theobald Duke of 
Lorraine, William Count of Holland,'^ and Philip Count of 
Namur. 

It would have been easy for King John to have shipped 
himself over to Flanders with all his mercenaries, and there to 
have joined his allies. But his plan of campaign was more 
ambitious and more complicated : wc seem to detect in it the 
project of a great strategical combination. It would appear 
that he had resolved to take upon himself the conduct of a 
great diversion 011 the Loire, which was intended to draw 
the King of France southward and distract his attention. 
Meanwhile, the emperor and the princes of the Netherlands 
were to collect on the Flemish frontier, and, when all were 
assembled, to march on Paris. If the French should already 

* A Portuguese prince who had married Joanna Countess of Flahders, the elder 
daughter and cO-heiress of Baldwin of Flanders, the ephemeral EmperOr of the 
Latins at Constantinople in 1204-5. 

= See p. 444- . , ^ ^ ^ ' 

^ An old enemy of Lewis of Loos, since they had disputed the inheritance of 
Holland between them. 
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be involved in a campaign in Poitou or Anjbu, the allies 
would find comparatively little resistance, and might overmn 
t!he whole of Nofthern France.^ This was a very broad and 
fat-reaching plan for a medi?eval strategist ; unfortunately 
it required accurate timing, a thing impossible to securej 
Vifhbn’ the distances were so great and communications so| 
difficult. 

In accordance with this project, John crossed to Aquitaine at 
a very unusual season. Sailing from Portsmouth, he landed at 
La Rochelle on the 15th of February 1214, with a force almost 
entirely composed of his mercenaries : the P!nglish baronage 
could not be trusted ^ He called the feudal levies of Guienne 
to his aid, and marched into Poitou, where he was joined by 
Jiugh of La Marche, who now consented to aid him in spite 
of his old grievance about his lost bride, ^ and by Herv6 Count 
of Nevers. Making a great display of his troops, John overran 
Poitou in March, and then crossed the Loire and invaded 
Anjou, the ancient patrimony of his house. As he had expected, 
the Kihg of Frahce was profoundly moved by this invasion : he 
marched to check it, taking with him his son, Prince Louis, and 
the pick of the feudal levies of his realm. Moving by Saumur 
arid' Chinon, he endeavoured to cut off John’s line of retreat 
towards Aquitaine. But, abandoning Anjou, the King of 
England hastened rapidly southward, and, evading the enemy, 
reached Limoges (April 3). 

By these operations John had drawn Philip far to the south, 
and if only the emperor and his allies had been ready to move, 
they might have forced their way to Paris with small difficulty. 
They were, however, far too late. Philip refused to pursue John 
any farther, and, after ravaging the revolted districts of Poitou, 
marched homewards. At Chateauroux he handed over to his 

^ The chroniclers seem to recognibe that tliib was John’s plan, e.g. Chron. St. 
Victor (Bouquet, xvii. 427): ** [Johaniies] mandasse dicitur Othoni, dicto Imperatori, 
ut congrederelur cum Philippo rege Francorum, quia Tudoviais totam Galliae 
juventutem secum hahebat^ quarn occufatam detimhat : et rex Philippus non habebat 
nisi inertes milites et emeritos.” Matthew Paris says: “Ipse quoque rex apud 
Portesmuthe exercitum congregavit immensum, ut ad Pictaviam transfretaret, 
disponens a pettte Ocddentali^ strut illi qui erant in flandria a parte Orientali, 
regnum Franciae inquietare,^' 

^ See Matt. Paris, fi, 252. 

* John, it will be remembered, had carried off and married Hugh’s affianced wife, 
Isabella of Angoul^me. After his death she married her old lover, and became 
mother of the Lusignans. 
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son eight hundred knights,^ two thousand sergeants, and seven 
thousand infantry, and returned with the rest to the north. 

John, however, was determined to detain in front of himself 
as large a force as possible. When he heard that the King of 
France had departed, he at once faced about and re-entered 
Poitou in May. Rapidly passing the Loire, he again invaded 
Anjou, and, after subduing many towns, laid siege to the strong 
castle of La Roche-au-Moine (June 19). He had lain in front 
of it for fifteen days when Prince Louis marched to its relief 
with his own army, reinforced by four thousand Angevin levies 
under William des Roches, seneschal of Anjou, and Amaury 
de Craon.2 The English king was not prepared to fight, as he 
knew that his Poitevin allies were untrustworthy : ® destroying 
his siege implements, he hastily recrosscd the Loire (July 3). 
His rearguard suffered severely at the hands of the French. 
The prince pursued him as far as Thouars, and then halted and 
turned back to Anjou.^ 

Meanwhile, a natural but very fatal mistake had been made 
in carrying out the great combination. John had done his 
share most effectually, but the emperor’s intervention came too 
late. Otto moved towards the Netherlands in March; he 
reached Aachen on the 23rd of that month, and should have 
pressed forward at once towards the French frontier. But he 
lost time in striving to collect German troops to add to his own 
personal following, and in negotiating with the princes of the Low 
Countries. From the military point of view it was fatal — though 
from the political point of view it was pardonable — to linger in 
Aachen in order to celebrate his marriage with the daughter of 

' Philippd^y X. 130: 

“Tu nate manebis 

Hie cum militibus demptis de mille ducentis, 

Ast ego cum reliquis Othonem visere vado;” 

and ibid. x. 202 : 

‘*Interea Ludovicus adest cum precnominato 
Militiae numero, septies quern mille sequuntur 
Armati pedites, et equis duo millia vecti 
Gnaviter edocti bellum instaurare cUentes.’* 

Aegidius Aureae-Vallis stupidly supposed that the four hundred knights whom Philip 
took home were hit only force at Bouvines three months later (Bouquet, p. 662). 

* PhiHppeis, x. 241 : 

*^His sibi Guillelmus et Amalricus sociatis 
Quattuor auxerunt ](<udovici millibus agmen.” 

* Matthew Paris, ii. 577. 

^ Phihppeis^ X. 322. 
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his powerful ally, Henry of Brabant (May 19).^ Only in June 
did he move forward again, bringing with him a very small 
contingent from the empire; of ail the great vassals of the 
Crown, only the Counts of Tecklenburg, Katzenellenbogen, and 
Dortmund were with him. The war was not popular in 
Germany, and the three counts, together with Otto’s own 
Saxon followers, formed but a small nucleus for the army of 
invasion. But on the 12th of July he had reached Nivelles in 
Brabant, where he held counsel with the Dukes of Brabant, 
Limburg, and Lorraine, and many more of his vassals. Dis- 
posing at last of a large army, he marched into Hainault, and 
named Valenciennes as the final mustering-place of his forces. 
He arrived there about the 20th of July, but it was now far too 
late for him to carry out his uncle’s plan effectively. If he 
had been there three or even two months earlier, matters 
would have been very different, but by the end of July all 
France was in arms, and Philip had full information of the 
oncoming storm, and was prepared to beat off the attack from 
the north. 

The army of Otto was nevertheless very formidable. The 
Count of Flanders had joined him with a very large contingent 
of horsemen, and William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, 
brought a great band of mercenaries to the Imperial standard. 
King John had sent his half-brother over to Flanders with 
forty thousand marks,^ and bade him take into his pay every 
soldier of fortune that could be found. The df^cuments in 
Feeder a sho'w us that Longsword had hired twenty- 
five knights from the Count of Holland. He had also taken 
into his pay the French exiles Reginald of Boulogne and Hugh 
of Boves, with all their followers. The contingent maintained 
by English money was large enough to form one whole wing 
of the allied army. It included great numbers of Braban^ons 
and other foot-soldiery, as well as the hired knights and 
sergeants of the cavalry arm. 

When the campaign commenced, the allies had not fully 
concentrated their host. King Philip was in contact with them 

^ This did not prevent Henry from playing a double-faced part, and giving secret 
information to the French king of his rival’s plans. See PhiUppeiSt p. 253, v. 671. 

* There must have been very few native English in Salisbury’s band. Ralph Bigot 
is the only English knight named among the hundred and forty captives of Bouvines 
(Bouquet, xvii. 101). 

• Rymer, vol. i. p. iio. 
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five hundred khights and inGnite multitude of 

infantry were still wanting. Ottp had with him at Val^- 
ciennes, as the better contemporary chroniclers agree, fifteen 
hundred knights,^ This figure of course represents only a 
small proportion of his cavalry ; of light horse and mercenoiry 
sergeants there must have been a very much larger number — 
perhaps as many as five thousand or even more, for John*3 
hired bands always contained a very small proportion of 
knights, and tlie Flemish towns sent many of their richer 
citizens to war on horseback. Of foot-soldiery there was a 
huge array. Salisbury had enlisted thousands of Braban^ons, 
and the Netherlandish princes could always put into the field 
enormous levies of pikemen.^ All the writers of the day were 
impressed with the vast multitude of Otto’s infantry, “which 
covered the whole face of the earth ” ; ^ but we can get no 
acceptable figures for it. Richer of Sens,*'* who estimates it at 
eighty thousand men, ^hows his own untrustwoithiness by 
adding that the horse reached the iiTiiK\ssible figure of twenty- 
five thousand. Even allowing for the absolute want of sense 
as to numbers which reigned among the writers of the age, 
we must still suppose that the allied host was very large 
— perhaps fifteen hundred knights, five thousand mounted 
sergeants, and forty thousand foot may have been present 
under the Imperial standard, but it is impossible to give any 
satisfactory figures. 

Meanwhile, King lUiilip had been watching the northern 
frontier since May, and, when he saw that the invasion was 
really impending, had summoned all the available levies of 
France. He could not call away men from his son, who 
needed every lance that had been left him to make head 

^ Chronicon Turonense in Bouquet, xviii. 299. 

^ Chronicon Tuionense in Bouquet, xviii. 299: Nttmerus miliium crat mille 
quingentorum,^' Andreas Marchianensis : Cum miilc quinge»tis mihtibus.'' The 
Chronicle of Williain of Nangis gives the same nunibei , perhaps copying ; while the 
Chrpn. S. Columbae says, Ad ^unimam mille tretcfitorum militum,*' 

® Hainault alone had put into the field in 1183 thousand men. The Duke 
of Brabant lost at Steppes three thousand slain and four thousand prisoners ; and 
yet his foot, though sorely mishandled, had not been entirely annihilated. 

^ *‘More locustfanmi legionibus occulit agros” {Ph, x. 712). 

® Rich. Senonensis in Bouquet, xviii. p. 689. Richer is wUdly wrong all his 
tale of Bou vines, lie n^kes the battle open with a tilt between Ferdinand of 
Flanders and Walo of Montigny, in which the latter pierced the former >|he 
oriflamme, which came out all bloody at his back ! (p. 692). 
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against John. From the southern army the king had only 
withdrawn the four hundred knights whom he had taken home 
from Ch 4 teauroux in April. No help could be expected from 
Brittany and Anjou, all of whose levies were with the prince, 
nor very rnpch from Normandy. But in Eastern, Central, and 
Northern France the iau was proclaimed, and every possible 
effort made to concentrate all the forces of the countryside. 
We have, as in the case of Otto’s army, no trustworthy esti- 
mate of the whole host. In cavalry, especially in mounted 
sergeants, it must have been very strong, as the figures of such 
contingents as have been preserved clearly indicate. The 
knights of the Count of Champagne (he himself was a minor 
and not present) amounted to one hundred and eighty.^ The 
rolls of service due to the king (drawn up about 1211) show 
that the Viscount of Mclun owed the king eighteen knights, 
while the Counts of Beaumont and Montmorency each were 
bound to serve with t'jicnty, and the Count of St. Pol with 
thirty.® Itudcs ill, of Burgundy, successor of the duke whom 
we have met at Acre and Arsouf, must have brought a much 
larger following even than Champagne. Now, the contingents 
of these nobles, with certain other smaller ones,"^ composed the 
right wing of the French army at Bouvincs. It must therefore 
have counted at least five hundred knights : allowing as much 
for the left wing and for the centre, we should conclude that 
Philip had at least fifteen hundred knights with him.^ If we 
grant him for sergeants the same proportion as prevailed in 
the army on the Loire under his son (8 to 20), he must have 

^ PhUipp^iSy X. 467 : 

‘ ‘ Cum pene ducentis 

Militibus quales Campanicus educat axis.” 

* All these from the service rolls in Bouquet, xxiii. 686, 693. Pee M. Delpech, 
T<tcUqm au xuime sikcle^ 127. 

® those of the Count of Sancerre and Michael of Harmes. 

^ The right wing, as we shall presently see, contained at least four corps, (i) 
The Champenois — one hundred and eighty knights, (2) Montmorency, Beaumont, 
Sancerre, Hugh of Malaunay, and Michael of Harmes, who “ post Campanenses^cie 
glomerantur in una” (/%. x. 475). Montmorency and Beaumont had twenty 
knights each, Sancerre probably as many ; of the others we cannot speak, but the 
corps may well have mustered one hundred knights. (3) Burgundy, which must 
have given at least two hundred. (4) St. Pol and the Viscount of Melun, probably 
a small corps; they were only bound to bring forty-eight knights between them, but 
other small contingents may have been added to bring their squadron up to a higher 
figure. Looking at these figures, it seems that the whole right wing must have had 
well ovei^ five hundred knights. 
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had at least four thousand of the lighter sort of horse. But 
that this figure is too small is shown by the facts that one 
single great feudatory, the Abbot of St. Medard, could send 
three hundred,^ and that at the end of the fight Philip was 
able to mass in one part of his line, to make a final onslaught 
on the Count of Boulogne, no less than three thousand 
sergeants.* When we remember that every possible combatant 
had been collected to repel the great Teutonic invasion, we 
may perhaps believe that the total may have reached even the 
two thousand knights given to Philip by one German chronicle,® 
a number which would presuppose at least five thousand 
sergeants. There is nothing incredible in the figures, and they 
help to explain the victory of the French army, which in that 
case must have outnumbered the allied host in horse, though it 
is quite clear that it must have been much inferior to it in the 
number of its foot-soldiery. 

It is certain, nevertheless, that Philip had collected a very 
considerable force of infantry. All the militia of the communes 
which he had done so much to foster were called out, and in 
addition the baronage had brought the much less valuable ban 
of their vassals.* If we may draw any conclusions from such 
an instance as that Thomas of St. Valery, lord of Gamaches, 
had brought no less than two thousand foot-soldiery from his 
not very extensive fief,® we must believe that this levy appeared 
in great strength. We may guess that the king had some 
twenty-five or thirty thousand infantry with him, but the 
smaller part must have consisted of the well-armed civic levies 
and the mercenary Brabangons, of whom he maintained many 
bands ; the greater proportion must have been composed of 
the worthless feudal troops. 

Philip had concentrated his army at Peronne about the 
20th of July. Finding that the long- threatened invasion still 
hung fire, he resolved to take the offensive himself, and crossed 

* PhilippeiSy xi. 58. 

* PhUipptisy xi. 613. 

* The MagdebUrger Schoppenkronik (Stadtechronikeity vii. X40). I get this 
reference from General Kohler’s Kriegsgeschicktey etc., i. 126. 

* M. Delpech shows that the number of the militia owed by the communes in 
1212 was about ten thousand men, and some of these must have been with Prince 
Louis in Poitou. 

‘ **Hinc sancti Thomas Oalerici nobilis haeres 

Quinquaginta parat equites in bella, clientes 
Mille bis, audaces animis et robore fortes” x. 494). 
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the Flemish frontier (July 23). He had seized Tournay (July 
26) and pushed his scouts through it to Mortagne, when he 
learned that the emperor was not in Flanders, but in Hainault 
Otto, as a matter of fact, had reached Valenciennes about the 
«ame time that Philip marched from Peronne. The news that 
the enemy lay so far to the south of him that they could by a 
rapid march cut in between him and Paris, disturbed the king. 
He must, he thought, either attack Otto at once, or retreat, and 
by a flank march regain secure communication with his base. 
The first alternative was rendered dangerous by the fact that 
the ground between Tournay and Valenciennes was marshy 
and wooded, and therefore very unsuited for the powerful 
French cavalry.^ It only remained, therefore, to withdraw from 
Tournay and place the army, if possible, between Otto and 
Paris. After holding the city for only a day, Philip evacuated 
it and marched west, intending to cross the river Marque at the 
bridge of Bouvincs, to sleep at Lille, and then probably to 
turn south by Lens and Arras. His ultimate destination was 
the plain of the CambrtSsis, where the level and open country 
was suitable for cavalry.^ 

It remained, however, to be seen what Otto would do on 
receiving the news of the advance of the French on Tournay. 
He might turn aside to meet them, or else make use of the 
strategical advantage which Philip's march so far to the 
north had put in his hands, and strike at Paris. Confiding in 
the superiority of his numbers,® as we are told, he resolved to 
take the former course. Turning north-westward, he marched 
past the woods of the For^t Charbonni^re to Mortagne on 
the Scheldt, some nine miles south of Tournay. On the 
26th, the day he arrived there, his spies brought him the news 
that Philip was about to evacuate Tournay next morning and 
retire towards Bouvines. After taking counsel with his allies, he 
resolved to start in haste and pursue the King, hoping to come 

^ “ Ista nimis via perniciosa quadrigis 

Esse potest et equis : sed eis sine quis velit ire, 

Aut pugnare pedes?” (/%. x. 685). 

2 Retro vertamus signa, Bovinas 

Praetereamus, item Cameraci plana petamus 
Hostes unde gradu facili possimus adire” {Pk, x. 688, 689). 

* 

’ *‘£t licet illorum numerus qui bajulat arma 

Militiae vix esse queat pars tertia nostrac,” etc. {Ph* x. 657). 


30 
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Up with him when part of his host had crossed the bridge of 
Bouvlnes and part was still on the east side of* the Marque. 
Unfortunately there was a traitor in his camp: his own father- 
in-law, the Duke of Brabant, sent secret intelligence of the 
plan to King Philip, by the hands of a confidential dhaplain of 
his suite,^ 

Next morning (July 27), at break of day, the French 
abandoned Tournay and retreated by the old Roman road 
leading to Bou vines. The king had caused the bridge to be 
hastily widened by his engineers,- so that it would take twelve 
^ men or eight carts abreast. Thus he trusted to get the whole 
army across it, and to shelter them by the marshes of the 
Marque before the enemy came up. There arc only nine miles 
between Tojurnay and the Marque, but an army retreating with 
all its impedimenta by a single road trails out to an immense 
length. Hence it came to pass that when the baggage and the 
infantry and many of the horse were safely across the river, but 
the main body of the cavalry was still far to the cast of it, the 
heads of the Imperialist columns came in sight, marching hastily 
up from the south-east. For a moment the French hoped that 
Otto might be aiming at Tournay,^ but on reaching the Roman 
way his vanguard turned off* and began to follow the road to 
Bouvines. 

Philip had detached to cover his march a body of mounted 
sergeants, under Adam Viscount of Melun, who was accompanied 
by the warlike Garin, Bishop-elect of Scnlis, an old Knight- 
Hospitaller, on who.se military talents his master placed great 
reliance. After surveying the approaching host, Garin hastily 
rode back to inform the king that the enemy intended to fight, 
for he could see that the knights* horses wore tlieir bardings, 
and that infantry columns were advancing at the head of the 
line of march.^ 

Meanwhile, the Imperialists came on so fast that they drove 
in the viscount and came into contact with the rear of the 

^ PhilippeiSf x. 672. 

* ** Continuo pontem tex fecit amplificari 

Corpora quod bis sex laterahter ire per ipsum 

Cumque suis possent tractoribus octo quadrigae ” {Ph, x. 8io). 

* ** Exiit ergo sermo iqter milites noj>tros quod hostes declinabant Tomacum ’* 
(G. le Brelon, 269). The Imperialists here passing the brook of the Barge, near 
Villemaux and Le Marais. 

^ G. le Breton, p. 268. 
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French army. First the king’s horse-arbalester3» and then a 
body of sergeants belonging to the county of Champagne, 
lastly the Duke of Buigundy and his knights, faced about to 
hold back the Flemish cavalry which formed Otto’s vanguard^ 
But in five successive skirmishes they were perpetually driven 
back. 

Garin had found Philip lunching under an ash not far to the 
east of the Marque, and watching his columns slowly trailing 
across the bridge. Hearing that the enemy was so close that 
it would be impossible to get the rearguard over the water 
without a disaster, the king determined on the bold step of 
ordering his whole army to face about and take up a position 
on the low rolling ground which lies above the east bank of the 
marshy river-bottom.*^ Leaving the space about the Roman 
way clear, that the Duke of Burgundy and the rearguard 
nright draw up upon it, Philip began to extend his army, as 
each division came up, in a north-westerly direction from the 
road, and tending towards the modern village of Gruson. The 
reason for arraying the line in this aspect, and not perpendicular 
to the road, would seem to have been that bodies of the Imperial- 
ists were already visible far to the north, evidently intending to 
push past the tVench rearguard and outflank it as it approached 
the bridge. 

Thus it came to pass that when the Duke of Burgundy, still 
bickering with the Flemings of the Imperialist vanguard, came 
in sight of the bridge, he found the greater part of his suzerain’s 
army already drawn up and ready to help him. When he 
wheeled about and fell into line with them, the Flemings halted : 
it was obviously impos.sible for them to attack the main body 
of the French before their own reserves came up. Soon the 
emperor arrived upon the field, and, seeing the enemy in array, 
ordered each of his corps as it came up to extend itself north- 
westward from the Flemings on the main road, so as to assume 

^ PhilifpeiSi x, 820. G. le Breton, p, 270. Chromqut et ht0ri$ de Flandres^ 
i. 117, 

* I walked carefully over the battlefield in October 1897. It is now almost 
entirely under the plough. There is room for an army of any sise on the low roiling 
slopes above Bouvines, and there is no ground over which a horseman could not 
easily pass. The Marque has shrunk to a mere rivulet, and its marshes have almost 
disappeared. It is a pity that the column commemorating the victory has been set 
up dose to the bridge of Bouvines on the outskirts of the village, and not on the 
actual field of battle. 
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a front parallel with that of King Philip’s host^ The long time 
which it required for such a large force to come up and deploy 
gave ample leisure to the belated parts of the French army to 
recross the Marque and join the king. The infantry, which had 
gone farthest, only came up just in time to take part in the 
battle. The Duke of Burgundy and the rearguard meantime ob- 
tained a grateful hour of rest, after their exertions of the morning. 

We must now endeavour to reconstruct the battle-array of 
the two hosts. Among the Imperialists the south-eastern wing 
was composed of Count Ferdinand’s knights of Flanders and 
Hainault, who lay on and about the Roman way. Next to 
them was the centre, composed mainly of infantry, for Otto 
had massed there all his immense contingents of Flemish and 
Netherlandish infantry, as also, it would seem, the bulk of the 
mercenary firabanijons, whom the gold of King John had hired. 
In the rear of them he himself was stationed with his own 
comparatively small force of Saxon and Rhenish knights, 
strengthened by the cavalry of the Dukes of Brabant and 
Limburg and the Counts of Namur and Holland. The left 
wing was composed entirely of the troops in English pay, the 
knights and sergeants of the Earls of Salisbury and Boulogne 
and of Hugh of Boves. The whole front of the Imperialist host 
was two thousand yards from end to end.^ In the centre of the 

^ G. le Breton, p. 270: “Hostes itaque videntes regem praeter spem suam 
reversum . . . diverterunt ad dexteram partem itineris quo gradiebantur, et proten- 
derunt se quasi ad occidentem et occupaverunt eminentiorem partem campi. Rex 
etiam alas suas extendit e regione contra illos, et stetit a parte austral! cum exercitu 
suo.” In the Philippeis^ xi. 12, Otto 

“ A laeva paulum relrahit vestigia parte 
Componensque acies gres&us obliquat ad Arcton.” 

* “Occupet ut prima armatorum fronte virorum 

Directe extensa passus duo millia terrae” xi. 17). 

We have above (p. 462) estimated the Imperialists roughly at hfleen hundred 
knights, five thousand mounted sergeants, and forty thousand foot. The infantry, 
unable to afford intervals on account of the danger of being pierced, would be 
in one great mass. .So forty thousand men, twenty deep, with two feet of front 
for each pikeman, gives us a line of (loughly) thirteen hundred and fifty yards. 
We have now to account for the cavalry : if we allow the emperor and the central 
reserve to have counted four hundre<l knights and fifteen hundred sergeants, we 
have left eleven hundred knights and three thousand five hundred sergeants 
for the wings, to occupy the six hundred and fifty yards remaining out of our two 
thousand. At three feet front per horse, this would give us a depth of somewhat 
over seven horsemen, which is hardly sufficient : if there were some small intervals 
(large ones were not possible in hosts whose chief danger was that of being 
broken through), the depth may have been eight or nine ranks. 
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line, behind the infantry and guarded by the cavalry reserve, was 
the Imperial banner, a silken dragon hoisted on a pole whose 
summit was crowned by a golden eagle. It was fixed on a car 
drawn by four horses, as the Milanese standard had been at 
Legnano, or Richard Coeur de Lion's at Arsouf. 

The French army which stood opposite the Imperialists had 
at first occupied only about 1040 yards in length,^ the infantry 
had not yet come up, and the mounted men, when ranged in 
the usual deep formation, were not numerous enough to face the 
whole line of the enemy. But Bishop Garin, who on this 
day seems to have acted almost as a chief of the staff for King 
Philip, hastily rode along the front, bidding the horsemen take 
ground to the flank, and make their files less dense. “ The field 
is broad enough,” he said ; “ extend yourselves along it, lest the 
enemy outflank you. One knight should not make another 
his shield ; draw up, so that all the knights may be in the front 
line.”* In this way he made the P^rench cavalry face the whole 
Imperialist army: if there were enough knights to form a con- 
tinuous front rank, the king must have had some two thousand of 
them. The five thousand sergeants with which we have credited 
him in our estimate would only suffice to make the line three, or 
at the most four deep. But, just as the fight was beginning, the 
French infantry came marching hastily up from the rear, and, 
passing through the horsemen of the centre, who made intervals 
for them, ranged themselves in the midst of the liost, and in 
front of the king and his personal retinue. The civic militia of 
Corbey, Amiens, Beauvais, Compidgne, and Arras are especially 
mentioned.* They had with them the oriflamme, the red 
banner of St. Denis ; the king's personal ensign, the blue flag 
powdered with golden lilies, was borne at Philip’s side in the 
central division of horse, by a gallant knight named Walo of 
Montigny. 

^ “ Prima frons pugnatorum protensa crat et occupabat campi spatium mille 
quadraginta passuum ” (G. le Breton, p. 275). 

* “Campus amplus est ; extendite vos per campum directe, ne hostes vos inter- 
cludant. Non decet ut unus miles scutum sibi de alio milite faciat ; sed sic stetis 
■ut omnes quasi una fronte possilis pugnare ’* (G. le Breton, p. 277). 

“ Sic etiam rex ipse suae protend ere front is 
Cornua curvavit, ne foite piaeanticipari 
Aut intercludi tarn multo possit ab hoste” {Ph. xi. 17). 

® “ Supervenientes communiae, et specialiter Corbeii, Ambianenses, Belvaci, 
Compendii, et Atrabate, penetraverunt cuneos militum et posuerunt se ante regem ” 
t(G. le Breton^ 282). 
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In the line of French cavalry, the south-eastern wing was 
mainly composed of the old rearguard which had been engaged 
with the Flemings in the morning. It consisted of the horsemen 
of the county of Champagne, of Eudes of Burgundy, of the 
Counts of St. Pol, Beaumont, Montmorency, and Sancerre, and 
certain smaller feudal contingents. We gather from William 
le Breton that the Champenois were nearest the centre, that 
next them was a corps composed of the retainers of 
Beaumont, Montmorency, Sancerre, and two less important 
vassals, Michael de Ilarmes and Hugh de Malaunay.^ Farther 
down the line were the Burgundians, and also the Count 
of St. Pol and the Viscount of Mclun. But whether the 
former or the latter formed the extreme right wing, we cannot 
determine. 

In the French centre, round the banner of the lilies, ro^e 
the king’s personal retinue, strengthened by seventy knights Of 
Normandy, the only contingent which that rich duchy could 
spare, the greater part of its forces being on the Loire. 
Here also were the smaller noblesse of the Isle de France, 
and also the young Count of Bar and his retainers. Among 
the immediate following of the king we hear of his 
chamberlain, Walter de Nemours, of William de Garlande, 
Barthelemy de Roye, Peter Mauvoisin, Gerard la Truie, 
Stephen de Longchamp, William de Mortemer, John de 
Rouvray, and William des Barres, the old crusading hero who 
came fresh from the triumph of Muret to win new laurels in 
the North. 

The left wing of Philip’s host contained the contingents of 
Robert Count of Dreux (who lay nearest the centre), William 
Count of Ponthicu, Peter Count of Auxerre, the Bishop of 
Beauvais, and Thomas of St. Valery, lord of Gamaches and 
Vimeux ; it is probable that in this part of the field lay also 
many other troops from Picardy, Vermandois, and the other 
regions of Northern France, We know, for example, that the 
Counts of Grandprd, Guisnes, and Soissons were with the host, 
but are not informed of their places in the line ; it would be 

^ “Praeclarique viri tecum de Montemorenci, 

Quos eduxisti Matthee, comesque Johannes 
BellimontensJs, et Sacroqaesaris ortum 
Et cognomen habens Stephanus— vii nomine elarus— 

Et dominans Harmis Michael, Hugoque Malauniis 

Post Campanenses acie glomerantur in una " (/%. x. 4^0-4^^). 
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natural that they should be ranged near their neighl)ours of 
Beauvais, Ponthieu, and St. Valery.^ 

The battle was opened by the French, in spite of the fact 
that their array was only just being completed by the arrival of 
the infantry at the moment of contact. The intention of the 
Imperialists had been to make a converging attack on the French 
centre: while Otto charged it in front, Reginald of Boulogne 
and Ferdinand of Flanders, with the right centre and left centre 
of the allied host, were to have closed in upon it from the sides.^ 
But before they had advanced a step, the warlike Bishop of 
Senlis had made the first move. He sent out from the right 
wing — where he seems to have taken charge of the general 
conduct of affairs — three hundred mounted sergeants belonging 
to the Abbey of St. Medard by Soissons, bidding them ride at 
the Flemish knights in front of them, and endeavour to provoke 

* General Kohler, who has devoleil much attention to Kouvincs, and from whom 
I havd taken one or two useful points, thinks that both hosts were ranged m three lines, 

behind the other, I confess that I cannot find any evidence of weight in favour 
of the idea. It certainly cannot be constructed from \\ illi.iin Ic Ilreton’s long and 
minute accounts of the battle in the Phihppei^ and the continuation of Ricord. If 
some other chroniclers seem to allude to such an order, they are writers who from 
their whole account show that they have no grasp or intelligent knowledge of the 
fight Aegidius Aureae-Vallis and Wendtrver). It is incredible that William 
should have written so many pages on the battle and not told us of the three ranks 
if they had existed. Moreover, to get enough mounted men to make three whole 
lines, each of fair depth, extending over two thousand yards of front in the French 
army, is impossible. If the lines were six deep (and we know from G. le Breton, 
286, that the array was valJe densa\ each must have contained twelve thousand men, 
and the whole army therefore thirty-six thousand lior'^.e, or, allowing for intervals 
(which probably did not exist to any appreciable extent), more than twenty-five 
thousand. To get his three lines in the ri^’ht French wing, General Kohler has to 
directly contradict William, who was actually present. The Philippus^ x. 470-476, 
says that Montmorency, Beaumont, Sancerre, Harmes, and Malaunay “acie glomer- 
antur in una post Campanenscs.” The general, however, puts Sancerre and 
Beaumont in his first line, and Montmorency in his second \Kviesrsgc5chichtey i, 140). 
Moreover, the whole tactics of the field are against his idea. How could individual 
knights like St. Pol and Melun (see p. 472) have cut their w’ay through the front 
Flemish line, taken a turn around its rear, and cut their way back at another point, 
if a second line had been waiting behind the first to catch them ? It is quite true that 
there were three-line battles in the thirteenth ccntuiy, e.g. Benevento, but Bouvines 
was not one of them. Curiously enough, of the two arrays from William of Tyre, 
which the general quotes as parallel to Bouvines in i. 137, one (Ascalon) was a 
inarch order, not a battle order, and the other William has entirely muddled. 

® “ Iste comes [Reginald of Boulogne] et Ferrandus et imperator ipse, sicut postea 
didlcimus a captivis, juraverunt quod ad aciem regis Philippi aliis omnibus neglectis 
progrederentur ; et quousque ad ilium pervepirent non retorquerent habenas. . . . 
Ferrandus vokut et incepit ire ad ilium, sed non potuit, quia interclusa fuit via a 
Campaneosibus ” (G. le Breton, p. 286), 
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them into an encounter which would break the uniformity of 
the Imperialist line and prepare the way for a general movement 
of the French right. The Flemings, indignant at being charged 
by mere sergeants, would not spur to meet them, but received 
them at a standstill. Stabbing at the horses of their assailants, 
they dismounted most of them in a few minutes and drove them 
off. Then they began to advance, their leaders, Walter of 
Ghistelles and Baldwin Buridan of Fumes, shouting to them 
“ to think upon their ladies ” as if they were in a tournament.^ 
The knights of Champagne who had followed in support of the 
three hundred sergeants were the first to come into collision 
with the Flemings, but soon the fight spread down the line, and 
all the other divisions of the French right wing became engaged 
with the adversaries in their immediate front. For a long time 
a confused cavalry fight raged all along this part of the line of 
battle. The main bodies on each side kept their relative posi- 
tions, but individual knights at the head of small bodies of their 
retainers sometimes pierced through the hostile line, came out 
at its rear, and then cut their way back to their friends. An 
infinite number of single combats took place, with which we 
need not concern ourselves, though they form a large part of 
William the Breton’s tale of the battle. The whole encounter 
must have borne a great resemblance to a vast tourney — 
individual knights fought till they were tired, fell back awhile 
to take breath, and then returned to the melt^e.^ It was a 
long time before either side obtained a marked advantage, 
and meanwhile more decisive fighting was in progress in the 
centre. 

The infantry of the French communes had only just had 
time to get into line in front of the king and the cavalry of his 
centre, when the emperor moved forward with his enormous 
force of Flemish and German foot-soldiery. The two great 
masses clashed against each other, but very soon the French, 
less numerous and less noted as combatants on foot, gave way 
and scattered to the rear. The victorious Flemings, pushing 
the routed enemy before them, then came pressing forward 
against King Philip and his horsemen, the flower of the French 

^ ** Galterus et Buridanus . . . reducebant militibus suarum memoriam amiearum, 
nob aliter quam si tirocinio luderetur" (G.^e Breton, p. 277). 

^ ** Comes Sti. Pauli ab ilia caede paululum digressus, ut qui ictibus innumeris tarn 
sibi quam a se illatis fatigatur, aliquantulum repausavit ** {tM. p. 280). 
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noblesse. Philip met them with a desperate charge : he and his 
knights at once broke into the now disorderly multitude, and 
ivere practically engulfed in it. Though inflicting a dreadful 
slaughter on the Netherland foot-soldiery, they were borne apart 
and almost submerged in the weltering mass. While William 
des Barres and the greater part of the French knights cut 
their way deep among the enemy, ^ the king was caught some 
way behind and surrounded by a band of furious Flemings, who 
almost made an end of him. Though he hewed about to right 
and left, he was struck by a dozen pikes, and finally dragged 
from his horse by a soldier who caught the hook of a halberd 
in the chain-mail about his throat and pulled him down to the 
ground. Philip would have been slain but for the agility with 
which he regained his feet and the prompt and loyal aid brought 
him by the few knights who were in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. Peter Tristan sprang from his horse and mounted his 
master on it; while Walo of Montigny signalled for assistance 
byjalternately raising and lowering the banner which he bore, 
till a compact band of horsemen had collected round him. The 
French were now rending the mass of infantry in all directions, 
and many of the Flemings began to melt away to the rear, the 
men of Bruges,^ who had been in the front line of the host, and 
who had therefore suffered most, taking the lead in this back- 
ward movement. The French centre, however, had still to cope 
with the emperor himself and the knights of Saxony, Brabant, 
and Limburg, who had hitherto been hidden from them by the 
intervening hordes of foot-soldiery. 

Meanwhile, a separate combat had been taking place on the 
left. When Otto had advanced, the Imperialist right wing had 
followed suit, and Reginald of Boulogne had tried to converge 
upon the PTench centre in accordance with the original plan of 
battle.® But the Count of Dreux, who stood nearest to the 
centre among the various corps of the French left, closed in and 

^ Quo viso [the defeat of the communes] milites praenominati qui erant in acie 
regis processerunt, rege aliquantulum post se relicto, et opposuerunt se Othoni et 
suis. £is itaque praecedentibus, pedites Teutonici circumvallerunt regem et ab equo 
uncinis et lanceis gracilibus in terram provolvunt” (G. le Breton, p. 202 ; cf. Philipptis^ 
xi. 270-280). 

* This we get from the Flemish Chronicle Gen. Comitum Flandriae in Bouquet, 
xviii, 567. 

^ We need not pay much heed to G. le Breton's notion that Reginald turned off 
because at the last moment he shrank from attacking his feudal superior (p. 286) ; 
Dreux no doubt pushed in and blocked his way. 
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intercepted him. The fight then spread north-westward along 
the front of both armies, and Salisbury and Hugh de Boves, with 
John's mercenaries, engaged in a hot struggle with the Counts^ 
of Ponthieu and Auxerre, the Bishop of Beauvais, and Thomas of 
St. Valery. It was on this wing, curiously enough, that the French 
met both the weakest and the most desperate resistance that 
they encountered in the whole battle. On the one hand, the 
Count of Boulogne made the toughest and longest stand of any 
of the allied princes : as a rebel and a traitor he had more at 
Stake than the rest. On the other hand, the mercenary hordes 
of King John made a poorer show than any other troops on the 
field — with the exception of the French infantry. They closed 
boldly enough at first, and made head against the enerrif^,^ but 
when their leader, William Longsword, was felled from his horse 
by the club of the Bishop of licauvais and taken prisoner, they 
lost heart. Headed by Hugh de Boves, Longsvvord's second in 
command, they began to give ground, and finally rode off the 
field. Thus, though the left centre under Count Reginald hjcld 
its ground, the extreme left was beaten and in flight before any 
other part of the Imperialist host was definitely crushed, The 
corps of Ponthieu, St. Valery, and their neighbours in the line 
of battle, thus became disposable for operations in other regions 
of the field : we shall find them coming up in time to take part 
in the rout of the emperor’s centre. 

About the lime that the allied left wing broke up, their 
right wing was beginning to show signs of distress. Though 
they had been more than once broken through, notably by 
charges led by the Count of St. Pol and Adam of Melun, the 
Flemings clung together, closed their ranks, and fought on till 
most of their leaders were struck down. Count P'erdinand was 
severely wounded in three places, cast from his horse, and 
captured. Walter of Ghistelles and Baldwin Buridan shared 
his fate. Eustace of Mechlin was slain. Seeing no hope of 
victory, the stubborn Nethcrlanders at last gave way and scat- 
tered themselves in flight. The hour was now too late to allow 
the French right wing to intervene in the centre ; the day had 
already been settled in that part of the field. Moreover, as 

’ G. le Breton tells that Salisbury was pressing the Count of Dreux hwd (from 
the flank, I suppose, as Boulogne had ehgaged him in front) when the Bidhop of 
Beauvais came in to his brother’s help, cast the earl down, and broke up his squadrons 
{Fk. xi. 540)., 
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we should suppose, the victors were too fatigued for any further 
fighting. 

We left the French centre moving forward to engage the 
emperor after it had cut through the mass of infantry in the 
allied centre. King Philip's squadrons were probably superior 
in number to their adversaries, but their order was broken and 
they themselves fatigued, while the knights of Germany and 
Brabant were fresh. The odds, therefore, were not unequal, and 
both sides fought with the most undaunted courage. The first 
advantage gained by the French was that the emperor himself 
left the field. Otto was fighting gallantly in the midst of his 
retin^, armed with an axc,^ when a band of tVench knights 
headSl by William dcs Barres threw themselves upon him, 
resolved to capture or slay him at all costs. Peter Mauvoisin 
sei2ed his bridle, Gerard la Truie dealt him two blows, the 
second of which fell upon his charger and mortally wounded it. 
The maddened horse plunged off and fell dead a few paces to 
the rear. The French knights followed fast, and tried to seize 
the emperor, but the Saxons thronged round to defend him. 
Bernard of Horstmar leaped down and gave his master his own 
steed, on which he began to draw off to the rear. William des 
Barres, however, followed hotly after him, and was again 
grasping at his helm when a knot of Saxons closed upon him, 
stabbed his horse, and forced him to give up the pursuit. 
Sorely bruised, and dazed by the imminent peril he had gone 
through, Otto did not turn back when he was safe, but rode off 
the field accompanied by three knights only ; ^ he took no 
further thought of the Imperial standard which he was deserting 
nor of the brave vassals whom he left behind, but did not draw 
rein till he reached Valenciennes, 

Otto's flight sorely discouraged his knights. The Saxons 
and Westphalians fought gallantly to cover his retreat, but the 
Netherlanders soon began to melt off to the rear. The Duke 
of Brabant, whose heart was not whole in his suzerain’s cause 
(we have seen him sending treacherous messages to Iving 
Philip ^), was one of the first to fly. The battle indeed was now 
obviously lost, for troops from the French left wing were coming 
in to the aid of the centre. William des Barres, whom we have 

^ PkilippeU, xi. 354. 

^ Ahdreas Marchianensis in Bouquet, xviii. 558. 

® See p. 466. 
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left pressing far in among the Germans in pursuit of the 
emperor, was saved from imminent capture by the arrival of 
Thomas of St. Valery,^ who had pushed in with his fifty knights 
to aid the king, after taking his part in the rout of Boves and 
Salisbury. We cannot doubt that other corps from the 
victorious left must have come up at the same time. It is 
probably their arrival which accounts for the fact that almost 
all the German knights of Otto’s corps, who fought on after the 
Netherlandish dukes had fled, were taken prisoners. St. Valery 
and his companions no doubt arrived upon the right rear of 
the Imperialists, and so cut them off from their retreat. Count 
Otto of Tecklenburg, Count Conrad of Dortmund, a third noble 
in whose odd name we seem to recognise a Raugraf friln the 
middle Rhine,® Bernard of Horstmar, Gerard of Randerode, and all 
the leaders of the emperor’s personal following, were taken captive. 

Thus the battle ended in the centre, but there was one 
point at which it was still raging. Reginald of Boulogne had 
not fled when Hugh of Boves and the rest of the Imperialist 
right wing gave way, but, cursing Hugh as a coward, had 
determined to fight on to the last. He formed a corps of^seven 
hundred Brabangon mercenary foot-soldiers into a circle,® and 
took refuge in it with a small body of knights of his own 
personal following. Repeatedly charging out from his strong- 
hold, he kept in check the Counts of Dreux and Auxerre and 
the other corps in the French line which were opposite to him. 
Their repeated onslaughts could not break the circle of pikes 
in which he took refuge when he wished for a breathing-space, 
for the Brabangons stabbed the horses of the French and kept 
them at bay by the length of their weapons. 


^ G. le Breton, p. 285, and Philippeis^ xi. 510. 

* “ Comes Pilosus,” the hairy count, probably a mistranslation of Raugraf. He 
is mentioned repeatedly by the Philtppeis, but the author says (x. 400) that he came 
from the^land where Meuse and Rhine join, and dwelt near Trajectum (Utrecht). 
There were no Raugraves there, so possibly G. le Breton had confused Utrecht 
with Trier,' and the Meuse with the Moselle. 

® Were these Braban9ons part of Reginald’s original command? If so, there 
were infantry in the Imperialist right wing, of which we get no other sign. The 
way in which they are spoken of certainly seems to imply that they were under 
Reginald’s command. Nevertheless, I am inclined to suspect that they were really 
part of the right flank of the Imperialist centre, and that the count called them in 
to him when the rest of the centre and of the left broke up and fled. Being part of 
John’s mercenaries, they would know him, and would have been previously under 
his orders. > 
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It was only after the whole of the rest of Otto^s army had 
been dispersed that the chivalric feats of Count Reginald were 
brought to an end. King Philip concentrated against him the 
overwhelming force of three thousand mounted sergeants, giving 
charge of the operation to the Count of Ponthieu and Thomas 
of Valery. They, charging the circle on all sides simultaneously, 
at last succeeded in breaking it up. The Braban5ons were cut 
to pieces, and the Count of Boulogne dragged from his horse 
and taken prisoner, fighting to the last.^ 

So ended this great pitched battle, “durissima pugna sed 
non longa,” as one chronicler calls it.^ The whole of the fighting 
had probably been comprised in a space of not more than three 
hours»f‘ The loss of life among the infantry of both sides had 
been hea^, but the knights had suffered little : their impenetrable 
armour had saved them — 

“Tot ferri sua membra lot quisque patenis 

Pectora, tot coriis tot gambesonibus armant-- 
Sic inagis aUenti sunt se munire moderni ! ” ^ 

It would seem that about a hundred and seventy knights 
had fallen on the emperor's side — a very moderate figure 
considering the crushing nature of the defeat.* The really 
important feature of the victory was the number of the 
prisoners of importance — five counts® (Flanders, Boulogne, 
Salisbury, Dortmund, and Tecklcnburg) and a hundred and 
thirty-one knights, of whom twenty-five were barons bearing a 
banner.® The French loss in cavalry was very small, though we 
can hardly believe that it amounted to no more than three 
knights, as some chroniclers allege. The most important 
personage who had fallen on their side was Stephen de 
Longchamp, a gallant baron who had fought in the central 
corps under the king's own eye. He was slain by a thrust 
which entered the eye -slit of his helm and pierced his 
brain. 

^ Cf. PhilippeiSf xi. 614, with Aeg. de Roya in Bouquet, xix. 258. 

® John of Ypres in Bouquet, xviii. 606. 

* Philippeis, xi. 127. 

^ See M. Delpech’s remarks in p. 169 of Tactique, vol. i. The Chronicle of 
Mailros, which goes into figures, is, like other chronicles on this side of the water, 
not to be trusted for the account of Bouvinesr 

® Six if the “Comes Pilosus*’ be counted, but we cannot satisfactorily 
identify him. 

^ The official list of the prisoners is in Bouquet, xvii. loi, etc. 
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Bouvines is a very typical battle for the display of thirteenth- 
century tactics. We note that there was little manoeuvring on 
either side when the fight had once begun ; each «eorps fought 
its own enemy and concerned itself little with its neighbours. 
The three engorgements of the centre and the two wings went 
on quite separately, and the only influence of one of them on 
another that we can trace is the participation, late in the day, 
of Thomas of St. Valery and his fellows of the French left in the 
attack on the allied centre. Upon the wings the engagement 
seems to have resembled a colossal tilting-match, ifrhere the 
combatants closed, fought, withdrew, and after a rest came 
back to the charge. On neither side did the infantry much 
distinguish itself. The French foot were broken irretrievably and 
left the field. The Imperialist foot, disordered by tlieir first 
success, allowed themselves to be pierced and ridden down. Only 
Reginald of Boulogne showed that he knew how to handle the 
two arms in unison : his charges out from his circle of pikemen 
remind us of Richard Cocur dc Lion’s^ exploits at Jaffa. It is 
to be noted, too, that his tactics, while effective enough, were only 
suited for a leader taking the defensive : by adopting them he 
sacrificed the power to advance or retreat, and did no'*' more 
than detain in front of him a certain amount of hostile troops. 
Such action could have only an indirect effect on the fate of the 
battle. 

If we seek the ultimate causes of the French victory, we 
must cite, firstly, the misconduct of the mercenary cavalry in 
the allied right wing ; secondly, the numerical superiority of the 
French in knights, which far more than compensated their 
weakness in sergeants and infantry ; thirdly, the accident which 
removed the emperor from the field ; fourthly, the slackness 
and perhaps treachery of the Uukc of Brabant. 

We cannot ascribe much influence on the fate of the day 
to the French king. Philip showed courage and decision in 
offering battle ; a further retreat would inevitably have led to 
the destruction of his rearguard, and the chances of an 
engagement were far preferable to such a disaster. But during 
the fighting we look in vain for proof that he exercised any 
sort of command over his host He did nothing more than 
conduct into battle the cavalry of the centre : he bore himself as 
a good knight, not as a general. Bishop Garin was the only 

J Seep. 317. 
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Frenchman on the field who seems to have possessed a 
military eye. 

On the ilide of the allies the conduct of the battle was even 
worse. They started with a general plan for overwhelming the 
French centre, but, when it was frustrated, each division settled 
down to fight its own battle in complete disregard of lt$ 
neighbours. The emperor exercised no general control what- 
ever. It is evident that during the opening moments of the 
battle, while his infantry were engrossing the whole attention 
of the French centre, he and his knights safidle, and paid no 
attention to the fight on the wings. If they were not required 
on the left, they certainly might have done something to 
repair Salisbury’s disaster on the right But apparently Otto 
thought of nothing but staying by his banner and keeping his 
central post : of the true uses of a cavalry reserve he showed no 
ap{ 5 reciation whatever. 

It is curious, indeed, to note that neither side fought with 
any real reserve whatever, though the numbers on the field were 
so great that it would have been easy to provide one. Otto 
should have told off some of his solid Flemish infantry for the 
purpose ; properly placed, that would have enabled the knights 
to rally. But he chose to array the whole of his foot-soldiery in 
the front line and to endeavour to execute an offensive move- 
ment with them — a task which the heavy mass was incapable of 
carrying out without losing its formation. Philip, on the other 
hand, might have spared some of his numerous cavalry to form 
a reserve ; even a small body of fresh knights could have settled 
the encounter on the right between the P'lcmings and the 
Champenois and Burgundians, for the combatants there were 
so equally balanced that they fought on for nearly three hours 
before any definite result was reached. As a matter of fact, 
the only troops in Philip’s host which did more than dispose of 
the enemy in their immediate front were the contingents of 
Ponthieu and St. Valery on the left wing, who very wisely 
turned to aid their comrades when they had disposed of 
Salisbury’s mercenaries. 

That the thirteenth century could show far better general- 
ship than either side displayed at Bouvines we have already 
seen, when observing the elder Montfort at Muret and his son at 
Lewes. 

The next two fights with which we have to deal, both victories 
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won by a grandson of Philip Augustus, will give us a much 
higher notion of the development of mediaeval cavalry tactics. 

Battle of Benevento, February 26, 1266. 

The interminable struggle between the Papacy and the 
house of Hohenstaufen was still dragging on in the third quarter 
of the thirteenth century. Frederic li. was dead, as was also 
his heir Conrad, but his policy was continued and his line still 
represented by his bastard son, King Manfred, who after twelve 
years of constant struggle still held the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies (1254-65). The Papacy had raised up against him a 
succession of enemies, but he had hitherto beaten them all off. 
In 1265 the newly-elected Pope Clement iv. enlisted in his 
cause Charles of Anjou, the able and unscrupulous brother of 
St. Louis. Not contented with his own Angevin county, nor 
with the wealthy Provencal dominions which had come to him 
with his wife, Charles accepted the offer of the Sicilian crown, 
and undertook to drive out the bastard. His own resources 
would not have sufficed for the task, but the Pope offered him 
ample grants of money, and with it he hired mercenaries from 
all parts of PVance and the Low Countries. Pursuing the same 
methods as William the Conqueror had adopted just two 
hundred years earlier, he promised high pay and grants of 
fiefs in Italy to every adventurer, gentle or simple, who 
would follow him. Clement aided him by declaring the 
expedition a crusade, and authorising all who took part, in 
it to wear a red and white cross as a symbol of their pro- 
fession. 

In May 1265 Charles arrived in Rome with about a 
thousand knights of his personal following. He came himself 
by sea, but the great bulk of the adventurers had resolved to 
march by land. They mustered at Lyons under the conduct of 
Giles le Brun, the Constable of PTance, and Robert the son of 
the Count of Flanders. The army was much belated: while 
Charles lay waiting for it in Rome through the months of the 
summer, and there exhausted all the Pope's money, his con- 
federates started late in the autumn, and crossed the Alps 
only just in time to avoid being stopped by the snows. They 
passed through Lombardy in November, numbering, according 
to the best accounts, about sik thousand mounted combatants, 
six hundred horse-arbalesters, and twenty thousand foot of very 
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vaifying quality^ about half of whkh was composed of crosa^ 
bOwmoa^ 

' Manfrecf had hoped to hinder or perhaps to wreck the 
crusade by arming against it the Ghibellines of Northern Italy* 
But the French brushed them aside with ease, and, passing 
by Mantua, Bologna, and Ancona, crossed the Apennines, 
descended the valley of the Tiber, and joined their employer at 
Rome on January 12, 1266. 

Charles had long exhausted the Pope’s gratuities, and was 
at such a pitch of destitution that he was compelled to hurry on 
his army at once, in the depth of the winter, that he might at 
all costs get them into hostile territory, where they could live 
at free quarters. He only allowed them eight days to recruit 
themselves, and then marched straight on Naples by the Latin 
way. 

King Manfred had taken his post at Capua behind the 
Volturno with the bulk of his troops, but till he was certain of 
his adversary’s route he was obliged to keep detachments 
watching various roads into his kingdom. One of these, pushed 
forward to the strong position of San Gcrmano on the Garig- 
liano, — the same ground on which Gonsalvo de Cordova and the 
Marquis of Saluzzo fought in 1504, — came into contact with the 
invaders the moment they left the Papal States, and was badly 
beaten on the 9th of February. The result of this skirmish 
was appalling, from Manfred’s point of view; he knew that 
many of his subjects were disloyal, but he was not prepared to 
see the whole countryside from San Gcrmano to the gates of 
his own camp instantly pass over to the enemy.® This 
treachery must have filled him with dark thoughts as to the 
probable result of the oncoming battle. 

Charles, meanwhile, learning that his adversary lay in great 
force behind the Volturno, and that the bridge by Capua was 
strongly fortified, resolved not to assault him in front, but to 
turn his position by a flank march. Striking off Into the 
Samnite Apennines, he took the difficult road which passes 
by Telesia and Vitolano into the valley of the Galore near 
Benevento, From the last-named city he would be in a 

^ Anftalts /anuenses in Pertz. Mon. Germ, xviii. 

* * Letter of the Provencal knight Hugues de Baux in Andreas UngaiiMS in 
Bouc^iiet, xxit ; **Non paucis comitibus roilUibus et baronibus Manfrldo relipto, ad 
eundem illustrem regem adfluentibus.” ^ ^ 

31 
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pMitioxI to retdl Haptet without having to fotce the line of idm 
Volturno. Charles had, however, utterly miscakulated thO 
ddhgept of the, rough dehles which he had tOFpUss. In 
Febf^ary they were almost impassable on account of the 
mountain torrents, and the army had to abandon all its vehicke, 
and take forward only such food as the horses could carry. 
Many beasts of burden and a considerable number of the 
chargers perished ; at the end of the march flour ran short, and 
the French were compelled to begin eating the flesh of their 
foundered pack-animals.^ Nor was this all : on descending from 
the passes and nearing Benevento, they found the army of 
Manfred waiting for them in good order on the other side of the 
Galore. The King of Sicily had received early news of the 
invaders’ flank march, and, having a good high road to follow, 
arrived at the point of danger before Charles had been able to 
extricate himself from the mountains. 

The French were now in a most dangerous position: the 
road was barred by the swollen river, which could be passed 
only by the well-guarded bridge of Benevento. Men and horses 
were exhausted, and there were hardly any provisions left in 
the camp. If Manfred had been content to wait a few days, 
the invaders must have surrendered or died of hunger.® But 
the king was not in a mood to wait ; he had just received the 
last reinforcements of trustworthy troops that he could reckon 
upon — a body of eight hundred German mercenary horse.^ 
He knew that every day that he delayed would give time for 
more of the Neapolitan barons to desert him. He believed the 
condition of the enemy to be even more desperate than it 
actually was.^ Perhaps, in the spirit of the mediaeval knight, he 
preferred to beat his adversary by the sword rather than by 
hunger. Whatever were the reasons that weighed most with 
him, it is at any rate certain that, on February 26, he bade 
his army cross the Galore and advance into the plain on the 

• 

' 1 V Per neoessita moUi conTenla vivere di came di cavalli, t lofo cavalU di torri, 
leasa biada’' (Ricordano Malaspina in Muratori, viil 1003). 

* ** Si fosse solamente atteso uno di, o due, lo Re Carlo e sua ^ente emno morttp 
presi, senza colpo di spada, per disetto di vivande di loro e di lor6 eavalli (Ri^ordanO 
Malaspina in Muratori, viii. 1002). 

* Letter of Hugues de Baux in Andreas Ungarus. 

^ The Italian ^ronicler Saba Malai^ina makes Maotred in his oration Ud hit 
army say that the French chargers **exteimati pvae laboM nimio parttm valent*^ '(hi 
Muratori, viiK 824). 
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farther siide, toWard Wia Frendi carhtp, which lay on the 
hilkide. 

ManfrecTs a^my was composed of very heterogen^uB ele^ 
fxsieiits. The be^t part of ft consisted of his German ntereenalry 
horse, twelve hundred strong : these troops, as the chrotricters 
note, were armed with the plate armour which was just 
beginning to come into fashion, aild not with the usual rnaiU 
shirt and gambeson of the thirteenth century. As trustworthy 
as the Germans, but not so formidable in the hour of battle, 
were his Saracen horse and foot ; the Sicilian Moslems, whom 
Frederic ll. had transplanted to Luceria and Nocera, had always 
served him and his son with great fidelity. Their infailtiy were 
composed of archers not provided with any defensive arms ; of 
cavalry there were three hundred or four hundred light horse. 
Manfred had also a considerable body of mercenary horf^emen, 
Lombards and Tuscans for the most part : they are estimated 
at a thousand strong. Lastly, there were his born subjects, the 
barons of the Two Sicilies — perhaps a thousand knights and 
squires in sum. Their ranks were full of traitors, and their 
master was aware of the fact.^ 

Manfred sent his Saracen foot-archers forward to begin the 
battle. After them followed his cavalry in three divisions, one 
behind the other. The first was composed of the twelve 
hundred Germans, under the king’s cousin, Giordano Lancia, 
Count of San Severino. In the second were the thousand 
Italian mercenaries under Galvano Lancia, Prince of Salerncv 
the king’s uncle. In the third Manfred himself led the faithful 
Saracens, combined with untrustworthy barons of the Regno. 
About his person were his two treacherous brothers-in-law, 
Richard Count of Caserta, and Thomas Count of Acerra, 
the Count Malecta his High Chamberlain, as also a Roman 
patrician, Tibaldo del Annibali. To the last named, one of 
his most trusted friends, Manfred gave his royal armour and 
surcoat — preferring, like Henry of Brabant at Steppes and 
Henry of England at Shrewsbury, not to attract too much 
notiee in the mtHo. 

On seeing the enemy preparing to cross the bridge^ Charles 
« 

^ The numbers from Ricord^no Melsspihe, M. viSi. 1003, tad 8iha 
p. 826. The French views on the force of their adversaries are of course less 
viflitable) they efsaggerate the three thcmihttd six hundred holrse into fire thousand 
(Hugues de Baux). 
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of AojoUi^^overjoyddn^at the unexptctdd ‘ advantag^e which 
Manfred was placing in his hands> drew up his army outside 
his camp and prepared to descend into the plaitl Like his 
adversary, he drew up three successive corps of cavahy.^ The 
first was mainly composed of knights and sergeants from his 
own Provencal dominions : they numbered nine hundred, and 
were led by Hugh Count of Mirepoix, Marshal of France, and 
Philip Count of Montfort. In the second, which Charles took 
under his personal orders, were a thousand knights and men- 
at-arms from Southern and Central France* Their chiefs vrere 
the Count of Vend6me, the Bishop of Auxerre, Guy de 
Montfort, Peter de Beaumont, and Guy de Mello. The third 
corps was composed of seven hundred Flemings and Northern 
French; it was commanded by the Constable Giles le Brun 
and Robert of Flanders. In addition, the invaders numbered 
four hundred Italian men-at-arms of the Guelf faction, led by the 
Florentine Guido Guerra: it is not easy to make out exactly 
where they stood ; apparently they were not with the reserve, but 
struck in with the second line at the moment of.contact 

Charles ordered each of his men-at-arms to have behind 
him a couple of foot-soldiers, whose duty it would be to aid 
those of the horsemen who were dismounted, and to slay those 
of the enemy who were overthrown. The rest of the infantry, 
afnong whom the arbalesters were very numerous, were thrown 
out in front of the line to skirmish with the Saracen foot- 
soldiery of Manfred's host. 

It will be noted that Charles had the enormous advantage 
of leading an army which was practically homogeneous ; save 
the few Italians, all were vassals of the French or Provencal 
crowns, and fairly equal to each other in military worth. We are 
somewhat surprised to see the smallness of the whole array : 
six thousand French horse had crossed the Alps, a thousand 
had been at Rome with Charles, and the Italian allies had sent 
a contingent. Yet we only find three thousand men-at-arms in 
the battle line : even remembering that garrisons had been left 
behind in the conquered places on the Garigliano, wfe must still 
x:onclude that the army had suffered severely from the wintry 
weather in its march down Italy, and especially in the defiles 
between San Germane and Bepevento. 

^ This order is ariived at hy comparing Andreas Ungarus, Primatus, and Rieordano 
Tilalaspina, who does not quite agree with the others. 
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. The battle opened with a fultle iiifantry sktemiah which had 
tio efkct on the fortum of the day^ and only serves to Aovr the 
low esteent in which both sides held their foot-soldiery* It is 
characteristic to find that only one of • the chroniclers who 
describe the fight, Saba Malaspina, thinks it worth while to 
narrate it. 

The Saracen archers, as he tells the tale, ran out in front of 
Manfred’s army before the command had been given them, 
intending to harass the front line of Frencli horse, and so to 
prepare the way for the charge of the Gercnans, Charles of 
Anjou threw out against them his ribaulds^ the half artnOd 
irregular infantry of his host, and also no doubt hia arbalesters. 
The Saracens had the best of the skirmish ; the French were 
shot dovijn by hundreds, and gave way. To save them, 
Mirepoix and De Montfort directed a body of sergeants from 
the first line of horse to charge the Saracens.^ This they did 
•with great effect, and sent the whole rout of Infidels flying; 
meanwhile, the German horse moved up to attack the sergeants, 
and the real battle began. There is no mention of the infantry 
on either ^de during the rest of the fighting ; apparently they 
had done all that was expected of them, and were relegated to 
the rear. 

When the Germans met the Provencal knights and sergeants 
of Anjou’s first line, they had at first the advantage over them. 
They were heavier men on heavier horses, and their armour of 
plate was quite impenetrable to the strokes of their Opponents. 
Advancing at a slow trot,^ and keeping their order so close 
that no one was able to force his way into their ranks, they 
slowly but effectively pushed the Provenfals before them. 

Seeing his front corps about to break up, Charles thought 
it time to bring on his second line to its aid. Accordingly he 
charged with all his French chivalry ; apparently also bis four 
hundred Italian knights joined in the attack. Assailed now by 
double their own force, the Germans still held out gallantly, and 

^ Saba Malaspina says that these sergeants were a thousand strong, p. 826 : 

Irruant igitur in Saracenos praedictos servientes equites, numero forte mille." This 
is impossible, as the whole of Mirepoix’s corps was only nine hundred strong, and it 
must of course have contained many knights beside theSe sergeants. 

® “Movefunt se aliqUantulum, plants tamen passibus, adversus nos” (Andreas 
Ungarus, 575 ). bes anemis, par malice, s’estoient si estroitement joins cosaHAble, 
queilsne pouvaient estrc perci^s si n'estolt par fine force ’’(Pritnatua in Bouquet, 
XX. 28. 
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Mtif; the3r about ibodfiwjt^ foei'back. 
They^ BteflKOd^iimil^iBffaliki 4 n titbit ^ilbte liatnfesB to ?tht Wtmda 
swords* ^ tBkil: thO ehemjhore long* notbi the Waakipomt of tbdt 
equipment ; plkteaarmtiur was still » id its ihfaocy, and the pisoes 
were riot yet protected by the scientific superposition' of part to 
part, which was perfected in the next century. Some shorp- 
eyed« French knight noted that as the Germans lifted their 
great swords to strike, an undefended opening was visible kt 
their armpits. A cry ran down the Crusaders' ranks to “ give 
point” (d r^stoc), and stab under the arm.^ Closing in, and 
wedging themselves between the somewhat shaken ranks Of 
Manfred*s men-at-arms, they grappled with them, and thrust 
their blades, which were shorter and more acutely pointed than 
those of their enemies, into the undefended gaps. A consider- 
able number of the Germans were mortally woundea in a few 
minutes, their close order was broken, and, when once they 
were thrust apart, the superior numbers of the French over- 
whelmed them ; the whole corps was practically annihilated. 

We are at a loss to know why Manfred's second line did not 
come up to aid the Germans at the same moment that Charles 
of Anjou threw himself into the fight to assist the failing 
Proven5als, It is possible that the long time spent in passing 
the bridge of Benevento on a narrow front had retarded 
Manfred's men, and caused a very wide space to arise between 
each of his corps. Of intentional slackness we cahnot suspect 
Galvano Lancia, the king's uncle and faithful adherent, who was 
In Command of the Lombard and Tuscan mercenaries whkfh 
foUmed this second division. 

'^Hia late arrival, however, was fatal to his nephew's cause. 
The Germans had been cut to pieces befote he came up, and 
the French first and second corps outnumbered him by^fUbi^e 
tiian two to one. While some charged the Lombards in frotit, 
others swept round their flanks and beset them from thd rear. 
Shaken in spirit by the sight of the fate of the Germans, ** who 
were to have been to them as a wall of defence,”* Galvano's 

^ Primatutin Bouquet, xx. iS; Fran9ois boutoient les eap^s greUeo et 

agUcff 80ua les eeaellee d*iceulx, ou ili a^jparoient touz d^saim^s, et lei trunsper^otent 
SI tost comme il levoient las bras pour et leur boutoient lea eap^aa parmi las 
anUaiUes.*' Clerkua Farisiensis in Mon. Germ# xxvU 5^9 : '*Clai|iatiun eat a parte 
jaoataa ^luod la hoata da ensibus peveuteteat 

^ EiquaU[Adeimatia]fMaMtoy ^ moult, et avoit lait auasi comme img am 

pardevant son ost ” (William de Nangis in Bouquet, xx. 425}. 
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tfti}ft«9iinjouililftd|.tb^ J^rokCi mA tbpae wbo qoiuld gftUpf»dd4)ff 
tbftlitsld ; thy,m9iimity wefe slain or taken prisoniira^/ 

^ King Manfred was n<>v^ left alone on the plaitivwiitb. hm 
tbiid Une^ a force formidable in numbers, but not in^ spitit* 
Apparently he was as far behind his uncle as the latter had 
been behind the Germans — at any rate, we are not told that he 
made any attempt to help Galvano. Charles even found time 
to bring up his fresh third corps of Flemings and Picards, and 
to array it in front before the clash with Manfred’s troops 
on.^ In the moment before the final charge, the latent treachery 
among the Neapolitan nobles broke out ; the king’s two brothers^ 
indaw, the Counts of Caserta and Acerra, suddenly swerved off 
and left the field with their retainers. Many other barons 
followed them ; their master had to choose between death or 
instant flight. His undaunted spirit led him to take the first 
alternative : closing up the trusty few who were left with him, 
knights of his personal retinue and Saracen horsemen, he rode 
straight into the midst of the enemy, and found the death that 
he sought.® At his side, there fell his friend, Tibaldo dci 
Annibali, to whom the royal surcoat proved fatal, and other 
faithful retainers. The French gave little quarter : it will be 
remembered that Charles had placed rtbaulds behind his cavalry, 
with orders to slay the wounded and dismounted knights of the 
enemy. Hence it is quite possible that the frightful loss of 
three thousand men out of three thousand six hundred, which 
l;rustworthy chroniclers ascribe to Manfred's army, may be not 
much exaggerated. The river was at the backs of the fugitives^ 
ftnd only the bridge was safe; those who tried to swim4he 
flooded Calore in their heavy mail were mostly drowned,® Of 
tbd few prisoners taken, the most notable were Giordano I^ancia 
and his cousin, Count Bartolommeo. We need not pay much 
attention to the assertion of the best chronicles on the French 
side that only one knight among the victors perished ; the loss 
in the Provencal corps must have been very heavy, even if the 
second and third lines came off with light damage. 


^ Frimatus in Bouquet, xx. 29, 

’ cum nonnuUi de R^o proditorie abscessissent, Maitfredus cum rcliquis 
moil pptiuB eligens, ruit in medium, pugnat, percutit, percutitur et ea^pugsatnri 
fMbb dolor! a euia iic porditut ” (Saba Makipina in MofatoH, viit, 827), 

> nid, 828, 
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mkifi ym^y of ttOtkean fight is 

tfiatCIwles bf Anjou showed himself porfedtly abloteotm^gU 
his cavalry, 80 |>porting Ohe corps by aaothor at the crilkdl 
tnomMt whenever it was needed. Manfred’s divisions, our the 
other hand^ gave each other absolutely no assistance ; the only 
eixplatiition for the extraordinary want of coK>peration shown 
in' hk) host is the time which the defile over the bridge of 
BMevento must have taken. This throws us back on to the 
king's original fault — that of crossing the Galore at all. Nothing 
could be more unwise than to pass a narrow defile and place a 
river behind him when he had to deal with a formidable and 
desperate enemy. But, granting that the battle must be 
delivered, it was necessary at all costs to keep the infantry and 
the Germans dose to the bridge, and not to allow them to 
advance heedlessly into the plain, while the rear divisions were 
still threading their way over the passage. If it be true that 
the Saracens advanced without orders,^ and the Germans 
followed, equally without orders, to support them, we must 
deduct somewhat from Manfred’s faults as a tactician, by 
adding to those which he showed as a disciplinarian. 

Battle of Taghacozzo^ August 23, 1268. 

Charles of Anjou had worn for eighteen uneasy months the 
crown which he had won at Benevento, when he was called 
Upon to defend it from the last male heir of the house of 
HohCnstaufen. Conradin, the young grandson of Frederic II. 
and the nephew of Manfred, crossed the Alps in October 1277 
with a considerable German army, and was received by the 
Ghibelline town of Verona. About the same time, Don Henry, 
Brother of the King of Castile, and Galvano Lancia, whom we 
have already heard of at Benevento, seized Rome at the head Of 
tWGhibelUnes of Central Italy. 

'Charles had advanced into Tuscany, prepared to fall upon 
Rome, or to defend the passage of the Apennines against 
Conradin, when he was called southward by the imminient 
danger of losing his own realm. He had made himself detested 
by all the nobles of the Two Sicilies, who now bitterly regretted 
their treachery to Manfred, An alien king, who placed all 
po\n^er and authority in the hands of his Provenjai dnd French 
satellites, was unbearable to them. Sicily in arms in 

^ As Saba Malaspina says. 
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roykl goveriiots wtre domtriiitlCK} lo s^k 
Mfiigte In and ' odher strongholds ; during thei this 

Sai^dtns of the mainland fbllowied the example of Sicily^ and 
fortified themselves in thek stronghold of Luceria* The daiigec 
of a general insurrection in all the provinces of the Regno was 
$0* great that Charles was constrained to quit Tusoaity am} 
hurry home. His departure was hastened by the defeat of 
part of his host which had been sent to make a dash at Rome ; 
it was badly beaten by Henry of Castile, with the loss of a 
thousand men^ 

While Charles lay in Apulia beleaguering Lucetia^ the young 
heir of the Hohenstaufens pushed dowm Italy, and on the 
24th of July 1268 entered Rome and joined his ally, the 
Castilian prince. The Ghibelline party seemed to have 
triumphed all along the line, and the exiled nobles of that 
faction fmm all parts of the peninsula flocked into Rome to 
join the army which was first to make an end of Charles of 
Anjou, and then to destroy the minor champions of the Guelf 
cause. Some six thousand knights were soon arrayed round 
Conradin*s eagle banner : the nucleus consisted of the Germans 
who had crossed the Alps with him, but the large majority of 
the host was composed of Italian contingents ; Henry of Castile 
had also with him several hundred Spanish men-at-arms. 

Two main lines present themselves for the invasion of the 
Regno to an army lying in Rome. The obvious route to choose 
is that along the Latin way, which Charles of Anjou had 
followed during the first part of the campaign of 1266. It ruds 
direct to Naples through Latium over the passages of the rivers 
Garigliano and Volturno. This was the road which the King 
of Sicily expected his adversary to take ; he therefore hurried 
back from Apulia and concentrated his forces north of the 
bridge of Ceprano on the Garigliano, just beyond the fronticts 
of his realm. 

The leaders of Conradin’s host, however, were resolved fo 
adopt the other route. The prince himself was a boy of fifteen, 
i^nd the leading of his army was really in the hands of Don 
Henry of Castile and the veteran Galvano Lancia. Being 
assured of the presence of the enemy on the direct route to 
Naples, they determined to elude him by marching up the 
Auio alcmg the Via Valeria and entering the Abruzzi. From 
thence it was their intention to pass southward by Solmona 
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"Tltere^^^in Ito' no^^cnilit. that the {ibuiiivas AHiit}r hi 

Im proceeded (mm ate ^ineMfigi^ 
geogftapMcal kticwledge: the dtiKculties of the route tictuee the 
eide-epurs of the Apennines which cover the whole province pi 
the AbruKii^ ate enormous. Moreover, an adversaxy^etaiting 
from Cepraho or its neighbourhood) and using rea$onahle 
diligence, can employ interior lines of communication^ and be 
certain of intercepting somewhere in the Abruzzi) where the 
roads are few, any army marching from Rome in the direction 
of Apulia. It would seem, however, that Conradin’s advisers 
were unwise enough to dream that they would get many dayirf 
start of King Charles : they should have remembered that 
the whole Guelf party in Rome were acting as hi$*$pies, and that 
information as to their march was bound to reach him with 
short delay. As a matter of fact, the Ghibelline army started 
from Rome on August i8, and, making good speed (for it was 
entirely composed of horse) passed up the valley of the Anio by 
Tivoli and Vicovaro. It crossed the frontier of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies near Carseoli, and, passing the town ol 
Tagliacozzo, which has given its name to the subsequent battle 
emerged from the passes into the upland plains of the ancient 
Marsian territory, the Campi Palentini. On the night of tb< 
2 1 St the Ghibellines encamped at Scurcola; starting next 
morning to pursue their march, their vanguard suddenl) 
came full tilt against the advanced troops of the army of King 
Charles. 

Conradin’s men had not lingered on the way ; they hac 
covered over sixty miles in four days; but Charles of Anjoi 
had been even more prompt. Breaking up his position on th< 
road covering Campania, he had struck across the Apenninefl 
probably by Sora, moving parallel with his enemy’s line oi 
advance ® (it is about forty-five miles from Ceprano to Avezzatno) 
As he had a somewhat shorter distance to cover^ and mad< 

^ Cootempors^ letter of Charles of Anjou to the Pavian^: **Dioti ho^te* 
SculcuUe partes ingressi sperabant libere transit! via recta descendere et p^rVemr 
SelmcmBm et elitide ire Lucenaiti.” i, 

9 Charles in his leiier to the Pope describes his movements ig$ 

de in passnm per tres dies totideipque ooctes sei^uens ft proseqpens ^ ^ 

pratis Ovinuli secuS laepm Fucini et villa Anecepi aciebus instrtie&, 4ivlaA m 
C^nitia comitante, demtim ad c^uemdam colletti prope Alba^ pISi^veaL^ 
onfaie ih sight of the enemy. ft t « 
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ISotMttdinVUaii olilfidvaAec, ' Kiwa» nm> asftnmsswyr ftNiYA# 
laviitoMo "fight 4if if he*had taken tmstrai^t luntd wnjfmitd 
l^hGmnpftnlia. ' AH‘tbe leMerCidBt of the long and haatjr itonk 
march had been purely lost pains* i i 

^Wheif the two vanguards clashed together, that of the 
frhibellines gave ground and retired on it9 main li<ody. Chaites 
didi not pursue, and left the river Salto between him and dhe 
enemy. His army was utterly tired out by its forced aaich, 
and be did not intend to fight till next day. 

' The respective positions of Conradin and Charles were new 
exactly the same as those of Charles and Manfred on the day 
before the battle of Benevento, In each case the invader had 
executed a flank march, but, having completed his raovefflent, 
had found the enemy still in his front and covered by a river, 
Conradin, however, had several advantages which his rival had 
flottenjtosred in 1266. The weather was better, — August being 
the month, not Febriiary,-<-his army was not suffering from the 
lack' of supplies which afflicted the French at Benevento, the 
Salto is not sbeh a broad and unfordable stream as the Calore^ 
and (most important of all) the Ghibelline army outnumbered 
that of the new king, while on the previous occasion the forces 
of Manfred had been somewhat superior in mere numbers to 
those of the invaders. It is fair to sot on the other scale the 
fact that Charles had on both occa.sions the more homogeneous 
and loyal army, but there were no traitors like the Counts of 
Caserta and Acerra in Conradin’s ranks. 

Charles had taken warning by Manfred’s disaster: he was 
determined not to cross the Salto in order to attack his enemy. 
The disadvantage of having to pass the river he left to the 
Gbibellines ; he was resolved to wait on the other side, to take 
the defensive, and to fall on the adversary when he should be 
disordered by the passage — if, indeed, Conradin should succeed 
in passing the obstacle at all. 

It being reasonably certain that an engagement would take 
fifoce on the S4tht the King of the Two Sicilies set to work to 
aftay his forces. He formed the usual three “ battl 09 >" ond 
pfoeed them one hehkid another, as he had done -at Beoeveato. 
But there was one essential change made upon this occasion : 
litl'hNdlved to coi^ceal his f-eserve and only to diaplaij^ftwb'coraf 
to the enemy, la so doing he ia said to have actM ootlhe 
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ddvioe of a veteran knight, Alard of St. Valery, who bad 
joined him on hi» net^rn from Syria. The device Was not 
unknown in Europcr^we have ^een it practised at Thidlt as 
early as 1128, — but it is probable that Alard had learned it 
from the Turks and Mamelukes. 

Of the three corps which Charles arrayed, the first — 
composed mainly of Italian Giielfs, with a sprinkling of 
Provencals — was drawn up close to the bridge of the Salto. 
It was commanded by the Marshal Henry of Cusances, who 
wore that day the king’s surcoat, and had the royal banner 
borne before him. The second, composed of French, under 
John de Clary and William TEstendard, lay some distance to 
their rear in the plain. Probably it was intended to be taken 
by the enemy for the reserve. But the flower of the army — 
eight hundred (or a thousand) chosen knights — were concealed 
in a lateral hollow of the hills which border the plain, very far 
to the rear, and even behind the king’s camp. The whole army 
is variously stated as from three thousand to five thousand 
strong ; if we estimate it at four thousand we shall probably be 
not far from the mark. In this case each of the first two corps 
must have been more than fifteen hundred strong. 

Conradin also formed his army in three divisions, ohe behMd 
the other.^ The first was comprised of Don Henry’s Spanish 
men-at-arms and the Roman Ghibellines, led by the prince him- 
self. In the second were Galvano Lancia and Count Gerard 
of Pisa, with the Lombard and Tuscan GhiboHlnes and the 
Neapolitan exiles ; a few Germans were arrayed among thern^ 
But the bulk of the Transalpine contingents under Frederic 
Duke of Austria formed the third or reserve coips, which 
rode around Conradin’s person, under the two banners of the 
Imperial Eagle and the Cross. The whole army was decidedly 
more numerous than that of King Charles ; it is estimated at 
between five and six thousand strong, so that each of the three 
corps must have counted between fifteen hundred and twK> 
thousand tnen-at-arms. 

Advancing from their camp by Seurcola in Orderly Jarray,'tlie 
Ghibellines rode along the road towards ^the bridge over the 
Salto, behind which the two first “ battles^ of the enemy wtW? 

^ Sab^ MataspiiMi atone eays that there we^e only tvro, rie^ckon^iig 
Lancia and Henrjro^Oastlle as forming only one battle ; ^he lus the excu^ thaijt 
Ib^hi arid had a dififerent fbttuite the tilird cot^ 
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visible. Henry of CasUle then attempted a ieint: ^he sent bis 
camp-followers forward to pitch the tents of thie^liriny close 
above the river, as if he had no iniH^ion of crossing that 
morning. His horsemen •dismounted, but did not break their 
ranks. Charles ordered a similar movement on his own side, 
but was equally cautious not to allow his men* at ^ arms to 
disperse.^ * 

Suddenly, about nine o’clock, the Ghibellines sprang 
simultaneously into the saddle and rode towards the river, 
hoping to find the enemy less ready than themselves, But the 
trick had no success whatever ; the king’s army was perfectly 
prepared to receive them. 

The front corps of Conradin’s army, or at least some part of 
it, made for the bridge and attempted to cross ; they were, of 
course, easily held in check by the first division of the king’s 
horsemen, and utterly failed to win the narrow pass.® But 
meanwhile the rest of Henry of Castile’s “ battle,” followed, it 
would seem, by the whole of Galvano Lancia’s, moved up the 
stream from the bridge, and rapidly made their way to a spot 
where a broad reach of water spreading out between gently 
sloping banks seemed to indicate that the river was fordable. 
Their expectation was not deceived ; they were able to cross 
the Salto without losing a man, and thus found themselves on 
the enemy’s bank unharmed.® Nor was this all: distracted by 
the contest at the bridge, the king’s knights had apparently 
paid no attention to the turning movement. The Ghibellines 
wefe able to come in suddenly upon their flank before either of 

^ This we get from the king’s own letter to the Pope. 

t Et quant les anemis furent assemblies outre le flcuve, au diief du pont et 
environ, et s’effor^oieDt de tout leur povoir venir it force parmi le pont a^ nos, les 

qui estoient k I’autre rive de Teaue au bout du pont, si gardoient I’entrce et les 
boutoient forcibletnent el cours du fleuve” (Primatus in Bouquet, xxiii. 32). 

* ** II descendirent au plus bas du fleuve, ou Peau estoit et plus plate et plus 
et U ou les rives estoient rompues, et estoit la le pas accoustume pas ou les cbevaus 
a^oiqnt qui passoient it gue. £t taut comoie aucunz d'lceulx se combatoient encore as 
nqs por passer le pont et I’entente encore de nos estoit de garder le passage du pont, 
tout le nombre a bien pou de celle bataille estoit pass^e outre parmi le gu^” 
(t'Aidl). 1 imagine that the Ghibellines passed the Salto and not below the 
fidget for the Italian maps of the Government Survey show the only iodicationa of 
low banks and marshy ground south of the spot where the vanguard was fighting. 
Mpreqver, the general direction of the flight of the routed French was towards Alba 
Apulia, which is only consistent with their southern flank being turued. If 
Ogtflanl^d on the north, they must have retired towards Avezztno or on the king’s 
reserve. , 
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Itod Ca^tS^te ^ueeeeded ih. fbrdiig^th¥ Abridge and 

bhaKihg dp the Provencals and Italian^ of the* fiiat ebtpa, Whd 
were naturally shaken by the arrival of a new enemy fn tbelf 
Prcitently COnradin’s third coi^s came up in good oMer, 
iffd/thi^ting itself into the press, swept all before it. The 
kfdg’s then broke and fled in all directions ; many of them did 
hot draiit bridle till they reached the city of Aqifila, twenty miles 
from the field. The slaughter was terrible, for many of the GueHil 
Were caught between two hostile corps and could not easily 
escape. The Marshal Henry of Cusances was caught and 
promptly slain : the royal armour was fatal to him ; if he had 
hot been taken for Charles, he might have been pat to ransom. 
De Clary and UEstendard cut their way out Of the press and 
succeeded in escaping to the king. Imagining that the battle 
was over, Henry of Castile and his men set themselves fo 
pursue the fugitives along the road which leads to Aquila. Of 
the other corps, the majority dispersed to plunder the enemy^s 
camp. Conradin was left under his banner, with the greater 
barons and a comparatively small following. 

At this moment Charles of Anjou at last put himself in 
motion. He had been watching the battle from the brow of 
the hill behind which his reserve lay hid, and had been sorely 
vexed when he saw the sudden turning movement by which the 
enemy had passed the river. He had for a moment entertained 
the idea of moving forward at all costs to rescue his main body. 
But Alard of St. Valery bade him pause, pointing Out that 
he was too far off to avert defeat by striking in promptly 
with his own reserve. He therefore took the hard but prudent 
decision of allowing the Ghibellines to exhaust their strength 
upon his two front corps before he should intervene. Few 
generals in ancient or modern times would have found (he 
heart to allow the greater part of their army to be cut to pieces ^ 
without striking in to aid them, for the reserve could certainly 

^The tsetidt of Ghibellines wete not at all unlike those of MSfiih^ 
at Albuera : there, too, the assailant districted the enemy by pressing kn 09 the 

bridge with a fourth of his host, and then suddenly crossed the river ld#er A>¥n 
with the rest," and came unexpectedly against the hostile flank. 
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(i«td do^tairadr.tiMlr retf)«lb < f^utk J%trles 
itfitala^ >!»« «t :»n ihonouwlbte, nteeat, ibid 
hiiitcdlloi^ bent' widiM Ju^^baorifioed ll||y <RHin>«iC ldp.iQ]^^ 
*«MKmt wvMtde/if affinal triu(n|iih oould be tbectibjr iOCQieiibfnl 

Wbau;ilie>^te, he aaw D60 Heniy aireiep off 
tiiej<S«rhiBna Qi^ierse, he at last gave ordetB to bis jknigli^ fO 
adBanee^from the fold in the hills which had «Oi kvig aoroaii^ 
thei^ >Ti*otting down the slope in close >Qfldci; tbejr made fpr 
Oont<adin’6 banners and the troops which ware' .still 1 gatheiT!^ 
rouhd tiiesu At first the GhibeUincs did not recognise 
as 'enemies, but thought that they were part of their owfi men 
IwtHVning froiki the pursuit They had just time to recognise 
their mistake, and to draw up in some sort (ff a lin<^ whea- the 
king charged in upon them. The fight was sharp but shewt, for 
the Germans, though not lacking in courage, were fatigued by 
theiV' pilSVious exertions and imperfectly arrayed. The fresh 
and compact body of French knights soon broke them asunder 
and drove them from the field in disorder. Conradin and a 
large body of knights escorting his person took the road to 
Rome; his eagle banner fell into the hands of the enemy .after 
Its bearer had been slain. His uncle, Conrad of Antioch, was 
Captured. 

Of the many small bodies of Ghibelline horsemen who had 
dispersed to plunder, we have no further account ; probably they 
t6ok to flight when they saw Conradin’s banner fall. But Charles 
had still to deal with the main body of the enemy’s front corps, 
under Henry of Castile, which had gone off in pursuit of the 
Provencals. Some time after Charles had won his first success, 
the Infant and his men came in sight, returning along the hills 
above . Alba ; they were fatigued, but not in disorder. Don 
Henry must have been a good and cautious captain, so to collect 
and array his men before setting out on his return march. The 
French, therefore, had not before them the comparatively easy 
task of dispersing isolated bands dropping back from the 
pursuit, but had to face a solid mass of combatants ready for 
ba,ttle. If King Charles had permitted his own men to scatter 
' after their -first success, he would have been rpined, but, knowing 
that some of the Ghibellines were still unaccounted for,, he had 
prudCrtfSly kept his eight hundred knights in close order, and 
merely allowed them to dismount and take off their helms folr 
a space. , 
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*' < Wheh ll)on'H«ftr)r disebvered that the tstiojM faelewibim'tid 
thh fdaiit'wtite tindel: 4^ostile bannert'hecIosed'A^ hta.meo and 
advanced to the attacHP''^ formidable arat his solid Iront «that 
Alard of St Valery is said to have remarked to' King Chairies 
that he must ase canning as well as force or the battle might 
still be lost.^ At all costs the Ghibellines must be induced to 
break their firnv array, or their impetus would be too heavy to 
be withstood. In accordance with this advice, Alard proposed 
that the French should make a semblance of retreat, so as to 
allure Don Henry to charge. Receiving the king’s leave, he 
took thirty or forty knights with him, and rode to the rear, as if 
intending to leave the held. The enemy took this movement 
for the commencement of a general dispersion and disbandment 
of the Guelfs, and, shouting, “ They fly, they fly,” loosed their 
ranks and charged in upon the king. Charles met them full in 
front, and his force was still so inferior in numbers to the enemy 
that his knights seemed to be engulfed in them and lost to sight,* 
But they were individually so superior to the wearied men and 
horses of the Infant’s “ battle ” that they easily held their own. 
Presently, when Alard and his small following swerved back 
and charged the Spaniards in flank with good eflect, the flght 
commenced to turn to the king’s advantage. The French found 
the enemy so exhausted under their double armour of mail and 
plate that they could hardly raise their sword arms. The cry 
** Aux bras, seigneurs t ” ran along the ranks, and the king’s knights 
began to seize the Ghibellines by their shoulders and cast them 
from their saddles a far more effective way of dealing with 
them than to use the sword, which rebounded without, efleet 
from their thick panoplies. Don Henry soon saw his meiii 
failing and faltering : some turned to fly, but he rallied a con- 
siderable body for one last charge at the enemy. It was useless ; 
the horses could hardly be spurred to a trot, and the men^t- 
arms were utterly exhausted : after one short final struggle the 

^ ** Site toy, ecus ci vienent tr^s forment et sagement a bataille, et sottt li Joint 
a desttoit ensemble en leur bataille que en nulie mani^re, si comme il m'ett avis» nous 
ne les pourrioas despanit ne trespercier. Et pour ce convient-il ouvrer contre euls 
par aucun engine de subtilet^, par quoi il puissent estre aucun pou esplartiS) si que ^ 
Tentr^e sott aucunemetit ouverte, et puissent soi combattre avec eole nwiei k 
(Minates in' Bouquet^ xaiii. 35). < / , ; 

> MXuBorex moveascum acie sua in eos nurgitur" (^tm version of 
the French only hu “ se plunge entre euls ” (Bouquet, xxiii. 35).^ ^ * 

* “Et quant ceste chose fu aperceue des Ftan9ois, crioient, 
bras I ’ et dohe ks prenoient par espaules et Uroient et trebuchoient a terre.’'<W«)«i' 
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bear thetii field. 

< ;* Thus^id ACfaarles} of Anjotk 6bitai)tdl* complete bbt a most 
ecMtly trmfUpilit •‘never was victory so bloody, for nearly^ his 
whole army ted fallen/'^ Hh two front ooirps had been enccMon^ 
potaed and mostly cot to pieces : bis reserve had not wdti tim 
day without loss. It is probable that the siainMx>tal of killed 
and woUnded in his ranks was far > higher than that of the 
Ghibellines : the defeated party had been scattered rather tbaiv 
slaughtered. It was, no doubt, owing to his irritation at his 
fearful losses that Charles beheaded his prisoners as traitors, 
reserving only Conrad of Antioch In bonds.* It will be 
remembered that he also slew the young Conradin and his 
kinsman Frederic of Austria when they fell into his hands, a 
few weeks later, after an unsuccessful attempt to escape by sea. 

Few battles have commenced so disastrously for the victor, 
and ended so favourably owing to the judicious employment of 
a reserve. Charles was thoroughly outmanoeuvred in the open-» 
ing engagement*>^he evidently had intended to hold the line Of 
the Saltoi yet had not discovered and guarded the ford. Whew 
once the enemy was across the river, and the two front divisions 
of the royal army attacked in flank and rear, it looked as if the 
day were lost : by bringing up his hidden reserve Charles might 
have disengaged and covered the retreat of the survivors of his 
van, but could have done no more. To stand by and allow the 
victors to disperse was therefore the only course remaining, if he 
was still determined to make a stroke for victory. From the 
political point of view a complete success was necessary — a defeat 
(even if it were not a crushing one) would have effectually ruined 
his cause : the whole of the Regno would have been up in arms 
in ten days if Conradin had brushed the royal army aside and 
forced his way deep into the country. Charles therefore took 
the one chance which still lay open to him, and was completely 
triumphatit It is right, however, to point out that there was but 
a fair chance, and no more, left him : he would have been utterly 

^ ^ ** Csrolus ementsih victoriant habuit, nam pene omnia exercitiis proeiio oecidlt 

(RicAbaldi Of P^arahi Mtinitori, vol. riii.). 

^ **Clipti atmt inanper C da Antiochia et T. de Aqtiind et plurea alfi p roditorea 
ttcMdti, qul cseepto Cot^do, |>ropter detestabikm prodkSemem qaiam sentra s aaj ' tS- 
tateM ndttikm eomitiiaerttnt, jmin eapitali sententla sabt dasdnati** (Letter dtChattev 
to fed day tke battle). Coniid Vas tpared in Ihat hd 

might be exchanged for aome Ouelf priaoners who were in hm drife's handa. 

32 
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iWtlieAif sooie of the pucitiing GhibeUioes had happened ; to < dfeH* 
cover him before their main body had diopersed^ This Ivaa a 
verytpos^ible oontingenly ; and it was equally rwithih the Utnits 
of fortune that some traitor or prisoner from among the ftrst two 
corps of his host might have betrayed his position to the enemy. 
It so fell out that neither of these possibilities were realised : the 
Ghibelline army broke up in utter heedlessness to plunder of 
pursue, and Charles was thus able to snatch victory out of the 
very jaws of defeat 

In all the operations which followed his sudden appearance 
on the field, his tactical management of his troops appears to 
have been admirable. His strokes were strong and rapid, yet 
he lost nothing by haste and rashness. It required the coolest 
of brains to refrain altogether from chasing the Germans, on the 
chance that new enemies might yet come upon the field. But 
it was only by allowing his young rival to ride off unpursued 
that Charles was able to meet the corps of Henry of Castile 
with his horsemen in good order and refreshed by a short rest. 
If he had pushed on to endeavour to capture Conradin, as most 
mediaeval generals would have done in his place, he would 
inevitably have been caught and crushed by Don Henry's return- 
ing troops. That he avoided this danger is the best proof of 
his military capacity.^ It is curious to find that, in spite of 
Charles' long and successful career, Italian writers attributed 
his crowning victory to St. Valery’s inspiration, and not his 
own. To Dante Tagliacozzo was the place — 

**Ove scni’ arme vinsc il vecchio Alardo.'* * 

Battle of the Marchfeldy August 26, 1278. 

Of all the cavalry fights of the thirteenth century, the great 
battle on the Marchfeld, which settled the future destinies of 

^ It is perhaps worth while to dc\e1op further the curious similarity between 
detaSs of Albuera and Tagliacozzo. In each case the party acting <m iht defensive 
took poaitioA behind a river creased by a bridge, and neglected the folds. In inch 
easf the assailant threatened the bridge, but crossed the ^rd with the greater part of 
his army, and took the defenders in flank. He scattered the two nearest corps (the 
Spaniards find the second division at Albuera ; Cusances and X)e Clfury at Tagliacoczo); 
but when he seemed certain of victory, he was suddenly attacked and routed kST 
defiers' last reserve* (Myess’ and Abercrombie’s brigades at ^Alboera, the king’s 
thoneend.knigbte nt Tagiiacoxio). The essential di^ercncin th the cases 1$ of cnttise 
that not ajllovfed hk men to get out of hand, and noitenti»dss<d>#a 

Conpradin was. Nor does P«resford shine when compared ad^h Cbaides.^ 

• /n/efndt 
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Austria, was that in > which, the greatest nuiuber oC ii^out^ed 
combatants took part. There were tnore troops qd the field at 
Bouvines, but there the numbers of the French and ImperiaUat 
armies had been swelled by lai^e masses of infantry : at the 
Marchfeld, on the other hand, cavalry alone were employed by 
each side. Though King Ottokar and Kaiser Rudolf had both 
brought a certain amount of foot^soldiery with them, they did 
not array them in the battle line, but apparently relegated them 
to the position of a mere camp-guard. 

The political significance of the fight was very great-neven 
greater than its military importance. It settled the question 
whether the eastern regions of the empire should be occupied 
by a compact Slavonic realm, or whether the Hapsburgs were 
to preserve the heritage of the extinct house of Babenberg as 
a Teutonic state. Ottokar of Bohemia, the most striking figure 
in the history of the great Interregnum (1254-73), had set him- 
self to the task of extending his kingdom down to the borders 
of Italy, and for a time had succeeded in laying hands on both 
Austria and Carinthia. Beaten back from them by the newly- 
elected Emperor Rudolf, and forced to consent to a dis- 
advantageous peace in 1276, he returned to the charge two 
years later, and invaded Austria at the head of an army in 
which his native subjects of Bohemia and Moravia were backed 
by a considerable contingent of North German mercenaries 
and a great mass of Polish allies : even the distant Russian prince 
Leo of Ruthenia came to his aid. His renewal of the war was 
not unjustifiable. The emperor had shown himself prone to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Bohemia in a manner which 
could not be tolerated — he had, indeed, striven to treat Ottokar 
much as Edward I. of England treated John Baliol twenty 
years later. Moreover, many of the Austrians, and notably the 
citizens of Vienna, were discontented with their new ruler, and 
had let it be known that they would not be indisposed to 
return to the allegiance of their former master. 

The Emperor Rudolf was not at this moment able to count 
on the co-operation of the whole, or even the majority, of the 
princes of the empire. Many 0/ them regretted the end of 
the anarchy of the Interregnum, and nearly all had been dis- 
ajgreeably surprised by the cunning and force which the new 
emperor h44 aisplayed, during the first five years of his reign. 
To resist the Bohemian invasion Rudolf had practipfdlx tO copnt 
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01% on thO resootcos 4 if bis^ dbnnimon in. AuAtria> Styria» 
and Carinthia, aided bjr hts old nei^hboim and vassalls of 
SwAbifiu Fiiom Nordi Getmany he did not dm1;r a itiann-3ucb 
Saxons and Brandenburgers as appeared on the field came 
there as the mercenaries of Ottokar. Bavaria, tbo, whose dukes 
were ill pleased to find themselves shut in between the Swabian 
and the Austrian territories of the Hapsburgs, was inclined to 
Side with the king: many mercenaries from the duchy were 
in the Bohemian ranks. 

On the other hand, Rudolf was able to swell his army to a 
formidable size by the addition of a great mass of auxiliaries from 
the East, King Ottokar had been a bad neighbour to Hungary: 
he had invaded her borders again and again, ^ and had won her 
permanent ill-will by the great victory of Cressenbrunn (u6o), 
when he had cut to pieces the whole of her royal host, and left 
every noble family of the realm in mourning. The young King 
Ladislas came forth gladly to avenge the defeat of his father, 
and brought a great host of horsemen to the emperor's aid. 
The lowest figure at which they are estimated is fourteen 
thousand:^ some chronicles give thirty thousand, or even 
forty thousand. They were mainly horse-bowmen very lightly 
equipped, though a certain proportion of the nobles wore the 
ordinary mail of the Western world, and were as heavily armed 
as their German neighbours. The Hungarian contingent 
included several thousand wild Cumans, heathen savages from 
the Steppes, who had recently been driven over the Carpathians, 
and had obtained permission to settle among the Magyars. Their 
ferocious appearance and manners shocked even their allies — 
they gave no quarter in war, and habitually mutilated the dead 
and wounded. 

After advancing a short distance into Austrian territory, 
Ottokar displayed an inexplicable sluggishness : he besieg^ 

^ “ Ouch riichen si daz herzenleit 

Den schaden und die schande 
Daz si in ir lande 
Uf Ungerischen acker 
Von Beheim Kunic Ottacker 
Mit brandc und mit roup 
So dicke het gemacbet toup,” 

Rtimhn^k^ 

» Given hfy the not very.iwportant Colmar Chronicle. Probably thf real figtfre 
was higher, as the realm was enormously strong in light home, ahd nils was a 
popular natiatikl campaign against an old eneaiy. ^ 
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and took one or small fdrtresses, but did no motfe s thus 
his enemies fotiftd time to cross the Danube, to concentiaftei^ and 
to march to m^ hhn.^ The Hungarian light horse swept away 
several of his foraging parties, aUd brought back to the entpercxr 
an accurate account of the Bohemian position. The army was 
encamped on a hillside just we^ of the river March, eight tmles 
north of the little town of Stillfried, after which the ensuing 
battle is often named. 

Kaiser Rudolf, after mature deliberation, — he waited three 
days, August 23-25, before attacking, — resolved to march 
forward against the enemy, who showed no signs of taking the 
initiative against him. According to the Bohemian chronicles, 
Ottokar’s army was so scattered abroad in search qf plunder 
that the king could not concentrate them for the battle, and the 
Germans and Hungarians beset him before he had drawn all his 
men together.* 

Between the two armies lay a marshy bottom, the bed of 
the Weidonbach : this the assailing party would be compelled 
to cross. Rudolf sent forward bodies of Hungarian horse to 
try if it were easily passable, and, when they reported that they 
had ridden over almost dry-shod, resolved to follow with his 
whole force. Accordingly the Austro-Hungarian army passed 
the stream and advanced towards the enemy, who were cleaVly 
visible drawn up outside their camp in six (or seven) corps, and 
ready for battle. 

It is a strange fact that, although we possess something like a 
dozen narratives — short and long — of the battle, we ai*e not able 
to determine accurately the formation of either army. Thougfh 
we know what divisions were comprised in each of the hosts, we 
cannot fix with certainty the juxtaposition of each to the next. 

King Ottokar had formed his host in six corps * and a reserve. 
The first corps was composed of the bulk of the Bohemian 
horse ; the second of Moravians strengthened by the Bohemians 

^The Austrians concentrated at Viennt^; the Magyars at Stuhlwebsenberg. 
They crossed the Danube separately and met at Marchcok* 

^ AnnaUs Ottokariani^ p. 92 : ** [Rudolphus] oomperiens quod rex cum exercitibus 
anil nullam spem haberet ,de adventu inimicorum, et essent dispersi hue atque illno, 
sicut consuetude Boemonim est, causa pi^ae mpiendae, et rege cum paucis com- 
moirante, rep^nte imiit cuin CaDerdtibus suis super improvisos et in modum s^midrculi 
per ordinatas acies circumdngit eos multitudine innuvaerosa." 

* This are hays botht fheKa John of, Vietdag <ia Bbhmer, i. 909) sad the Styrian 
Rhyming Chronicle, with some variations. The order J give ab^ us Shat* lii&Shg 
latter, which is more detailed. The Klostee^Neiaberg AuhsU say jsfinsddrpgi > ^ 
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o^theidistrict of Ptisan ( the third consisted of German auxilbrses 
from Misnia and Thuringia, the fourth and fifth of Poles, the 
sixth of Bavarians and North Germans, mainly Brandenburgers 
sent by “ Otto with the Arrow,” the Ascanian Margrave, who was 
a determined enemy of the Church, and therefore a sympathiser 
with Ottokar.^ The Bohemian king had taken his post with the 
last-named corps, a formidable body of nine hundred horsemen 
on barded horses, the pick of the whole army.® There was also 
a separate reserve, probably of native Bohemians, under Milita 
of Diedicz, chamberlain of Moravia.® The whole army were 
furnished with green crosses as a badge to distinguish them 
from the enemy : their war-cry was “ Praha ! ” (Prague), the name 
of their c^ipital.^ 

So far we are able to make our various authorities fit together. 
But to say with certainty how the six corps and tlic reserve 
were ranged with reference to each other seems almost impossible. 
It is of course conceivable — (i) that the six divisions were drawn 
up in single line, with the reserve behind the centre ; (2) that 
they were drawn up in two lines of three corps each, with the 
reserve making a third line ; (3) that they formed three lines of 
two corps each, the reserve making a fourth line. The first 
order of battle directly contradicts a statement of our best 
afuthority, the Salzburg Chronicle, to the effect that the 
Bohemians came on in three lines, since it only gives two lines ; 
similarly the third of our alternatives gives font lines, and is 
therefore faulty from this point of view. If, therefore, we elect 
to sUnd by the Salzburg annalist, No. 2 seems the most likely 
choice. In this case the first rank in Ottokar’s host (counting 
from right to left) would be the Bohemian, Moravian, and 
Thuringian corps ; the second would be composed of the two 
Polish divisions and the Bavarians and Brandenburgers; the 
third would consist of Milita of Diedicz and the reserve. THe 
chief anomaly in such an array would be to find the king posting 

* The Rhyming Chronicle calls them ** Saxons,” 16395. 

‘‘Dise der Markgraf mit der Pfeile 
Braht dem Kanic yon Beheim.” 

Otto of Bmodtoburg is often called Otto irith the Arrow,” from Uie curious fact that 
he lived many years with one sticking iti his head. 

** In derselben schar sie niht vermisten, gezalt und us gesundeft, Verdaeter Ron 
niunhalp hundert” (S. R* 16175). 

* This reserve was, aeeotding to the Rhytning Chronicle iuelf, line 16044, com- 
fsbsed of two coype (zwain 

« Or ** Bed^esae Praha I ” (Rhyming Chronicle, 16075). 
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on the left of the second line. But we know that be 
was reserving himself for an onslaught on the emperor in person, 
and, as we shall see, Rudolf was in the right rear of the Austro* 
Hungarian host, ix, just opposite the place which we ^have 
assigned to Ottokar.^ 

It is impossible to get any clear idea of the total numbers of 
the Bohemian host. Some German chroniclers rate it very high, 
saying that Ottokar had four men to every one of Rudolfs.* In 
this comparison they very unfairly omit all mention of the 
Magyars, who formed three-fourths of the allied army, But no 
doubt Ottokar had a large superiority in fully-armed knights 
and barded horses, of whom the Hungarians had a low proper* 
tion in their ranks. If there were about nine hundred barded 
horses (besides lighter horsemen) in one of the king’s six or 
seven corps, we cannot rate the whole at less than ten thousand 
horse. Wild estimates giving the Bohemians at thirty thousand ® 
men may be disregarded, or taken as including the foot, which 
never appeared on the battlefield. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the array of the Imperial army, 
we are confronted by even greater difficulties, mainly owing to 
the fact that the majority of the German chroniclers entirely, 
or almost entirely, ignore the part taken in the battle by the 
Hungarians, who must nevertheless have constituted at least 
three-fourths of the combined army. It is only fair to say that 
the one contemporary Magyar annalist who has described the 
fight, Simon Keza, is equally unjust to the Germans, whom he 
describes as merely looking on while the Hungarians did all 
the fighting.* 

The combined army is described as drawn up in three or 

^ Chron. Salz, in Fez. L 379 : Ipse vero rex Boemiae in ultima sufi acie [does 
tl^is mean in the corps at end of his line, or in his rear line ?] . . . insignis emicuit, 
ei aciem illam cdnservatis pro Romani regis cuneo conterendo.” 
t ^ Ai idoes the Rhyming Chronicle. 

• ’ e^g. John of Victring in Bohmer, i. 309, and Thomas Tuscus. 

^ Sirpon Keza in Pertz, vol. xxix. 545, says : ** Sed quoniam gens Rudolphi ip 
tndtu gravis erat propter arma graviora, nimisque timorata ad resistendum tarn validae 
multitudini . . . mover! dubitabat. Hoc autem rege Ltdialao percepto, Oiaoafo al9 
praelium propeninti, jaxta castrum Stilfzid prope fluvium Morowe adpropinquabat, 
Bocipip^m exercitum convallando circumquaqiae. Quorum quidem equos et estbm 
ioipetip^s sagktis Hungari et Cumani sic infestant yulnerandp qnpd Milpt 
ip quQ el^ere4^s pyaesertlm confidebat, susUnw non valw 
|pkpetumcupi^s,^aiadcdilU m- . Rudolplws rex TeutpqifcstaJfiatCUinijSuJ^yjn^ 
endo quae fiebant.” 
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sdmettm^ four divisions ^ but, on closer investigfttfon df the 
aource^, we fiod that some of the c^ironiclers who $peak of oitly 
three corps are describing tiie Germans ^lone, and leaving tiie 
Magyars quite out of eight. Referring once more to the Salzbuig^ 
Chronicle, our best source, we find it stated that the Xing of 
Hungary drew up his army in three acies, with the Cuman horse- 
bowtnen loosely hovering on the flank, while Rudolf had also 
three turmaCy the first arrayed under the Imperial banner with 
the black eagle, the second carrying the Austrian flag, “ gules 
a fess argent,** and the third (in which rode the emperor himself) 
carrying a red flag with a white cross.^ This third or reserve 
corps must have been very strong : it consisted of the Styrians, 
Carinthians, Carniolans, Salzburgers, and Swabians. The last^ 
named alone counted more than two hundred “ barded horses.*^ 
Frederick of Hohenzollern, burgravc of Nuremberg (who also 
served here, and bore the white-cross banner), had brought a 
hundred more with him. The Bishop of Salzburg had sent 
three hundred horsemen. The heavy cavalry of Styria, Camiola, 
and Carinthia must also have been numerous, so that the reserve 
line was very formidable. Chroniclers who rate it at only three 
hundred “barded horses’* must evidently be understating it 
grossly. 

The two corps which bore the banners with the eagle and the 
Austrian shield were composed of the knights of the two 
Ailstrias. Since the Salzburg Chronicle calls them acies^ we 
should naturally suppose that they formed two lines, one behind 
the other. But it seems strange to suppose that the archduchy 
could have supplied enough men to form two-thirds of Rudolfs 
army, when Styria, Carniola, Carinthia, Salzburg, and the 
Swabian and other auxiliaries, only made up one-third between 
them. Possibly the two Austrian corps were formed in a single 
line, as we should gather from the Styrian Rhyming Chronicle 
and several other authorities. It is inconceivable that either the 
eagle or the Austrian flag should have been borne by the 
Hungarians, whom the Rhyming Chronicle places as the first 
two divisions of the host. 

* Chron. Salz. in Pez. i. 379: •‘Verum exercitus regis Romanorutn tnbus 4 !®- 
tifiguitur aciqb\is et signis totid«m. Nobiles Atisuiae dividebanttir in dbas tttrtaas t 
una poitivit veizillnm Romanae aquilae ; altera sub vexillo Austfiae miliiavlt* Alilk 
tiitba vietoriosissSmae S. Crucis insignia jnxta morem sequebiftur : sub hot 

fldgno rex Romanorutn militat. . • . Rex etiam Hnngariae' suum eiefdtum 
diviiit aciebus. ' Cumani vero sine ordine cursital^ant," etc. 
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As to the array of the Hungarian army, the Salzburg 
Chronickc gives three ades^ while the Styrian Rhyming Chronicle 
says tiiat there were only two corps — one under the Palatine 
Mathias of Trenczin, the other under the Count of Schildbcrg. 
We may possibly reconcile them by supposing that the swarm 
of Cuman and other bowmen thrown out in the front formed the 
third line of which the first-named authority speaks. It is not 
absolutely certain that we are to press ados into its proper 
meaning of line of battle, and say that Schildberg's corps lay 
behind Trenczin’s. Acies is used so vaguely by mediaeval writers 
that it is possible that the two divisions were in a single line. 
In drawing the plan of the battle, however, the first and natural 
meaning of the word has been taken, and three lines represented. 
King Ladislas, a youth of eighteen, did not take part in the 
battle, but watched it from the hills to the west. Some say 
that Rudolf induced him not to risk his person ; others, that it 
was a Hungarian custom not to expose the king.^ 

We now come to the question how the Magyars and Germans 
stood in relation to each other. Some of our sources, but not 
the best, speak of the former being drawn out in front of the 
latter.^ On the other hand, the most detailed account on the 
Imperialist side, the Styrian Rhyming Chronicle of Ritter Ottokar, 
speaks of the Austrians as being in the front of the Imperial 
army and engaging with the first line of the Bohemians.® This 
is impossible if the Hungarians composed the first rank of the 
whole allied host Moreover, the same authority speaks of 
several newly-knighted horsemen in Rudolfs front division as 
riding out and challenging the enemy to joust,* This would be 
a sheer impossibility if a thick line of horse-bowmen supported 
by two corps of Magyar heavy cavalry were already engaged 
with the Bohemians. We must therefore hold, with Herr Busson,® 

^ Rhyming Chronicle, lines 16125-26. 

the unintelligent Chronicle of Colmar in Bohmer, ii. 72. The author 
makes the Magyars refuse to close, whereupon Rudolf orders up his second corps, 
the Austrians. 

» “ Din voderiste schar 

Din der Teutschen holp kom dar 

Daz Vraren die von Osterrich” ( 5 *. /?. C, 16170-71). 

< ** Vor den scham ward groz, 

Von den netven swertslegen 

Das tiostire under Wegen” ( 5 ’. C. 16714-17). 

* See his admirablfl article ia the ZHtsekr^t fUr Oister^iickitekt Geickkhity vol. 
Ixii. 1-145, which has helped me greatly in working out this light. 
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that the two allied armies were drawn up side by side, each in 
three corps^ the Austrians on the right (the emperor U^ing the 
place of honour) and the Magyars on the left. But the latter 
were at least four or five times as numerous as their allies, and, 
moreover, the open method of fighting to which they were 
accustomed would cause them to take up a much broader fiont 
than the solid squadrons of the Imperial horse. Probably, there- 
fore, they faced two-thirds of the Bohemian front, and also 
outflanked it on the left. If this was so, the Austrians must 
have faced only the Misnian-Thuringian division in Ottokar's 
first line, while the Magyars were opposed to the two corps of 
the Bohemians and Moravians. This fits in well with the fact 
that in none of the German accounts of the battle is there 
mention made of any conflict between the Austrians and the 
Bohemians and Moravians. Rudolfs men are found fighting 
only Ottokar’s German auxiliaries and (to some slight extent) 
the Poles.^ 

When the Imperialists drew near the Bohemian camp, the 
fight was opened by the Cumans, who rode round the right 
flank of the enemy, and, ranging themselves in a semicircle, began 
shooting into the mass of men and horses. The Hungarian 
light cavalry followed their example, and ere long the right wing 
of Ottokar's host was hardly pressed ; they had with them 
neither horse nor foot bowmen to oppose to the masses of light 
cavalry who were thus infesting them. Perhaps only when the 
Bohemian and Polish corps in this part of the field were already 
in disorder, perhaps somewhat earlier, the heavier squadrons of 
the Magyar nobility rode in to support their skirmishers and 
engaged in hand-to-hand fighting with the enemy* We have 
no details of the fighting, except the notice of individual feats 
of arms done by Hungarian champions, which are wholly useless 
for any tactical comprehension of the combat. It is certain, 
however, that, after a prolonged struggle, Ottokar’s men fled, 
and were pursued for many miles by the victorious Hungarians 
and Cumans, who slew many and took still more prisonetfe. 
We may be reasonably certain that the Magyars fought and 
routed all or most of the four divisions which formed the 
Bohemian right and centre ; it is probable, too, that it was their 
victorious advance which caused the reserve under Milita of 

^ The C%rinthUii utd SaUburg kaighU of the ciiipefor*)t Ihkrd diriaion hi the 
Rhyming Chronicle* line m found hghUBg with Polea* 
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Diedicz to leave the' field on this point we must speak later. 
Apparently the moment of the definite victory of the Hungarians 
must nearly have coincided with the final success of their allies 
on the right wing. 

Meanwhile, the battle had been taking a very different shape 
upon the Bohemian left, where King Ottokar rode with his two 
German corps next to the river. Here the king*s knights had 
no horse-archery to vex them, and were able to close lance to 
lance with the enemy. The left corps of the front line (Misnians 
and Thuringians) broke the Austrian corps which marched in 
the van, and drove it back with loss * Ottokar lost his head, 
and, when he saw the enemy give way, followed his front line 
into the fight. Scattering the whole of the Austrians before 
them, the victorious troops pushed straight along the river-bank, 
never looking round to see how their centre and right were 
faring in the struggle with the Hungarians. Driving ever 
southward, Ottokar at last came in front of Rudolfs own corps, 
the third division in the Imperial host — the Swabians, Styrian.s, 
Salzburgers, and Carinthians. This struggle took place a long 
way behind the main battle, and perhaps even as far south as the 
line of the Weidenbach morasses.® 

The engagement between the two bodies of German knights 
was prolonged and obstinate. For a moment the Imperialists 
seemed likely to be beaten : a stalwart Thuringian knight slew 
Rudolfs charger, and cast him down among the horses* hoofs, 
where he was in danger of perishing, and only escaped by 
putting his shield over his head and lying still. But when a 
faithful friend^ dragged him out from the press and gave him 
another horse, he w'as found to be so little hurt that,»he was 
able to fight on to the end of the struggle. 

^ So says Simon Kesa, the Hungarian narrator of the battle. He names the 
Bohemians and Poles as the two nationalities against whom the Magyars and Cumans 
fought, and specially notes that “Milot, who had the chief confidence of the hostile 
afmy,*' was turned to flight by the arrows of his countrymen. See Pertt, xxi*. 546. 

^ The rout of the Austrians is vouched for by the Salzburg Chronicle (Fez. i. 
377) : Et tamen cum videret primam nostrae partis aciem a suorum facie improbe 

<lec2hiantem, de victoria adeo confldebat ut veloeem suorum militum impetum morosum 
crederet, et festinoa nimium se judice deridds oenseret.” John of Victring and the 
Colmar Chronicle (Isees good authorities) are equally clear on the defeat of the Austruuia. 

^ This seems to be suggested by the fact that Kaiser Rudolf, in his letter of 
commendation to the knight who saved his life, says that he bad been overtfaiown iif 
4 jMsAfc t the Ober Wesdenbaeh is Ike ccSIy brodc ton the Add. 

^ Walter of Ramswtg, k Suhibian ktiight ftbiintlie Tborgsiii. 
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t n spits of Rud<>lf s^mis^Pi the battle weat decidedly in favodir 
of the Imperialists. Ottokar and his knights were gradually 
beaten back towards the main body of their host, which must at 
this moment have been just on the point of yielding before the 
Hungarians. The final stroke was given by a knight named 
Ulrich von Kapellen, whom Rudolf had told off with some sixty 
men-at-arms to make a flank attack on the last body of the 
Bohemian host which was still standing Arm. When his men 
were breaking up and turning to fly, King Ottokar sent to bid 
Milita of Diedicz bring up the reserve corps, which was still 
intact. But the chamberlain, either because he feared being out- 
flanked and surrounded by the Magyars, or out of pure treachery,^ 
rode off the field with his men and fled away to the north. 

While the Bohemian army was melting away from the 
battle, their king kept fighting to the last, till he was left almost 
alone. As he strove to cut his way through the press, he was 
unhorsed and taken prisoner. While his captors were leading 
him to the emperor, two knights who were his personal enemies 
fell upon him and slew him in cold blood.^ With him fell many 
thousands of his followers: the encircling movement of the 
Hungarians had cut off from their line of retreat those who 
were slow to fly, and many knights who would not surrender 
strove to swim the March, in which the greater part of them 
were drowned. The camp was easily seized, and many of the 
infantry who had been left to guard it must no doubt have 
riiar^ the fate of their lords. The greater part of the plunder 
and the prisoners fell to the Magyars and Cumans, who went 
hottie heavily laden with spoil, and elated at the prospect of 
the ra^oms which they would be able to squeeze from Duke 
NicholTs of Troppau and other captives of high rank. Thfey 
took no further part in the campaign, and the invasion of 
Moravia which followed the battle was carried out by the 
eittperor and hjs German forces alone. 

Two main points of tactical importance are to be noted in 
the battle of the Marchfeld. The first is the helplessness of 

^ The Rhyming Chronicle and John of Victring both say that Milita had an 
old grievance against his master, who had pat to death his brother in prison twelve 
years before (1266}, and now took the opportunity of revei^ging himself* On the 
other hand, the MungArian Simon Keza^^c^ms that be was fairly driven Atom the 
aeld by the Magyar airows. t 

* Apparently one of these knights was Beeckfhold voii/Emberwerdi (Emerbergi^ 
and the other Rudolf's cnpbeacelr (Rhyming ChroniclC) 16720)4 
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ordinary feudal cavalry against an army such as that of the 
Hungarians, which combined horse-bowmen with heavy mailed 
supports, quite in the style of the ancient Byzantine hosts. If 
the Bohemians had been beset by the Cumans alone, their task 
would have been not unlike that of the Crusaders when attacked 
by the Turkish horse-archery. But to back the Cumans were 
heavy squadrons of Hungarian nobles and knights armed in the 
Western fashion. Ottokar’s men seem from the first to have been 
unable to make head against them. They were outflanked and ap- 
parently more than half surrounded by the light troops, and had to 
protect themselves from assaults on all sides without the aid of any 
infantry on which they could rally. Hence came utter disaster. 

The second notable point is that on the right of the allied 
host, where Rudolfs Austrians and Swabians met Ottokafs 
Saxons and Thuringians, the battle was lost by the side which 
engaged its reserve recklessly and too early in the fight. 
Ottokar’s front line having won an initial success, he should not 
have pushed it so hastily forward, nor thrown his second line 
into the mel^e before his adversary’s reserve had struck a blow. 
Rudolfs tactics in keeping his third corps far to the rear, 
and apparently out of sight of the enemy, remind us of those 
of Charles of Anjou at Tagliacozzo. He cannot, however, be 
accused of sacrificing his front corps with the cold-hearted 
calculation which the Angevin king showed in the last-named 
fight. He did not hang back, but rallied the beaten troops on 
his reserve and took up the fight without any delay. Having 
to deal with an enemy wearied out by previous fighting and 
disordered by a hasty advance, he was naturally successful. Ii> 
all probability we may add to the causes of his victory the fact 
that he outnumbered the two hostile divisions immediately 
opposed to him. It is hardly credible that Ottokar’s Thuringian, 
Saxon, and Bavarian mercenaries can have approached the 
strength of the full feudal levy of Austria, Styria, Carniola, and 
Carinthia, backed by a large contingent from Swabia and 
Salzburg. Rudolf seems personally to have shown considerable 
military virtue, but hi.s task was made easy for him, first by 
the co-operation of his powerful Hungarian allies, and secondly 
by Ottokar’s recklessness. That he knew how to use a small 
reserve of cavalry at the last moment is shown by his timely 
despatch of Von Kapellen and the sixty knights, who struck the 
last and decisive blow of the day. 



CHAPTER VI 

ARMS AND ARMOUR (lI00-I300)^ 

I N the fifth chapter of our Third Book we described the 
development of knightly armour down to the end of 
the eleventh century, when it consisted of the conical helmet 
furnished with a nasal, of a long mail-shirt with or without a 
coif to cover the head and neck, and occasionally of guards 
for the legs {ocreae, bahibergae)? We must now make clear 
the stages by which this comparatively simple equipment 
gradually passed into the heavy and complicated plate armour 
of the fourteenth century. 

For some time after the Norman Conquest the improvement 
of armour progressed very slowly. Before the end of the 
eleventh century the short broad sleeves of the mail-shirt had 
been lengthened so as to reach the wrist, and made more 
closely-fitting. The Great Seal of William li. displays the 
change very clearly when compared with that of his father.® 
But, with the exception of this single alteration, there is 
practically no variation in armour till the third quarter of the 
twelfth century. In the time of Henry li. the fully-equipped 
knight was armed exactly as had been his great-grandfather 
who served under the Red King. It is astonishing to find that 
sixty years of contact with the East had affected European 
arms so little, but it is not till the end of the century that 
modifications in equipment to which we can ascribe a crusading 
origin make much progress. The long w^arfare with the Turks 
and Byzantines did, as we have shown on an earlier page, 

^ In this chapter I must acknowledge that I am deeply indebted to Mr. John 
Hewitt’s admirable Ancient Armdur f Oxford, i 860 ). 

* Only a very few of the personageaMn the Bayeux Tapestry wear leg armour. 
Duke William, however, generally shows It i probably only chiefs and wealthy 
barons were so equipped, 

® Cf. the two Great Seals of the two Williams in Plate XVII. 
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have some effect rh inducing Etirope to esteem the horse- 
bowman ; ^ that he could be used effectively in war we have 
seen when dealing with the combat of Bourg Thdroulde ; * 
but we never find him assuming such importance in the West 
as the “ Turcopoles” of the military orders and the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem had in the Levant. It is probable that the surcoat 
was borrowed from the Byzantines, whose cavalry had been 
wont tO' wear it as early as the ninth century.® But it is 
only at the very end of the twelfth century that we find this 
light over-garment growing common : of the English monarchs 
John is the first who is represented as regularly wearing it. 

It is also probable that the great development of the use of 
quilted protections for the body came from the East, where the 
Saracens had long been acquainted with them. The wambais 
or gambeson, which grows common in Europe in the twelfth 
century, was a defence of this sort, composed of layers of cloth, 
tow, rags, or suchlike substances,^ quilted on to a foundation of 
canvas or leather, and then covered with an outer coat of linen, 
cloth, or silk. The knightly class took to wearing gambesons 
under their mail-shirts as an additional protection for the body, 
while infantry and the poorer sort of horsemen wore them as 
their sole defence. They arc well known to Wace, who men- 
tions them repeatedly as worn by Normans at Hastings.® The 
great Assize of Arms of Henry II. orders that “burgenscs 
et tota communa liberorum hominum ” are to wear “ wambais 
et capellet ferri,” as opposed to the knights who bear "loricas, 
cassides, et clypeos." ® One of the forms of the gambeson, the 
acton (hacqueton), shows its Oriental origin by its name, derived 
from the Arabic al-qutun. It was so called because the 
quilting was stuffed with cotton. Students of the third Crusade 
will remember that Saladin gave to Richard Coeur de Lion 
‘‘unum alcottonein satis levem, nulio spiculo penetrabiJem ” 
as a specimen of the best Eastern armour. The perpunctum 

^ It must be remembered that Europe was acquainted with the Magyar horse* 
archer long before the Crusades. There is a horse-archer in the Bayeux Tapestry 
anbong the three Normans who in its last group are represented as pursuing the 
flying English. So the idea was not absolutely new. 

^ Sec p. 385. ^ « See pp, 185, 186. 

^The gambeson (wambasia) is defined in a thirteenth - century document 
(Hewitt, i. 127) as ** tunica spissa ex lino et stuppa, vel e veteribus pannis, consuta.*' 

^ ** Plusors orent vestu gambais" (J?. <fa 12811). 

, * Assise of Arms in Stubbs* Charters^ p. 154. 
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(J>mrpioin{) was another name for ond of the many varieties of 
the ^ambeson. 

By the middle df the twelfth century it would seem that a 
distinction had been established between lorica and alb^rgeHus^ 
the two forms of the mail-shirt — the former being the newer and 
more complete form with the coif, the latter the old byrnie 
without that extra protection. Hence, in the Assize of Arms of 
Henry IL mentioned above, while the knights and all having 
chattels to the value of more than sixteen marks wear the 
lorica and cassis, persons owning between sixteen and ten 
marks are only expected to provide themselves with a hauberk 
and steel cap (“ albergel et capellet ferri 

It is only at the end of the twelfth century that serious 
changes in the character of the knightly equipment begin. The 
helm is the first part of the panoply to be affected : abandoning 
the conical shape, it begins sometimes to be flattened at the 
top, though it still retains the nasal and leaves the face exposed. 
Such a shape may be seen in the figures of knights in the 
well-known Life of St. Guthlac in the British Museum.^ Very 
shortly after this modification in headgear began, a more com- 
plete one follows, — the nasal expands into a covering for the whole 
of the face, leaving only the eyes exposed. Thus is produced 
the pot-helmet or casque, whose earliest form we see on the 
second Great Seal of Richard l.^ This is the first headpiece 
concealing the whole head which had been used since classical 
times. It was enormously heavy, so much so that it was often 
made to come down on to the shouldeis, so as to relieve the 
neck from as much weight as possible. In the figure of King 
Richard the casque is filled with a movable vizor with two long 
slits for the eyes, which can be lifted at need. But the pre- 
vailing form in the thirteenth century wils a helm without 
vizor, but having eyeholes, and below them a group of 
circular or square openings for breathing, such as is displayed 
on the Great Seal of Henry iil.^ This very heavy and cumbrous 
headpiece lasted throughout the thirteenth century, retaining 
generally its original flat-topped shape ; but it is occasionally 
fouUd with a conical summit like a sugar loaf.^ Owing to its 
weight, it was assumed only the moment beforp the battle : at 
the Marchfeld we arc told how the ciy, Helms oU I” ran down 

^ Assize of Arjns in Stubbs* CAarUrs, p. 1^4. * Harleian Rotl^ x. 

* See Plate xviii. Fig. A. * Sec Plate xvni. Fig. K * See Plate XIX. Fig. C 
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Rudolfs ranks when the Bohemians came in sight At Taglia- 
cozzo the knights of Charles of Anjou removed their helms 
during the short interval between the discomfiture of Conradin’s 
corps and the reappearance of Henry of Castile upon the field. 
A knight whose helm had been knocked awry so that the eye* 
slits no longer c^ame opposite the eyes was in a most helpless 
condition. We are told of Guy of Montfort at Tagliacozzo that 
he got his helmet battered aside, and consequently laid about 
him like a blind man, and wounded his friend Alard of St. 
Valery, who came to set it straight for him.' It must be 
remembered that this head-dress was by no means universally 
worn. Many knights disliked it on account of its weight, and 
preferred to wear the older and simpler mail coif. This we sec 
on the effigy of William Longsword [1227], as also in the much 
later battle scene on Plate xx. 

The pot-helm of the thirteenth century was not unfrequcntly 
adorned with various sorts of ornaments, a thing which had not 
been fecen since the crested Frankish helm was superseded by 
the plain helm with nasal three centuries before. Richard I. 
on his second Great Seal wears a large fan-shaped ornament. 
The Count of Boulogne at Bouvines had crowned his helm with 
two large horns of whalebone : ^ even more complicated addi- 
tions to the headpiece are sometimes seen. 

These were probably assumed not only for decorative pur- 
poses, but to identify their wearers, who, since the face was 
conjpletely covered by the pot - helm, could no longer be 
recognised by their friends. For the same reason, the surcoat, 
instead of being left plain, was now embroidered with the coat- 
of-arms of the bearer. Heraldry had begun to come in about 
the middle of the twelfth century,^ but it was not till its end 
that all members of the knightly class assumed regular armorial 
bearings. Richard I. is the first king who displays the three 
golden lions on a red ground, which have become the arms of 
England. 

About the same time that the pot-helm and the armorial 

^ Primatus in Bouquet, xxiii. 35. 

- FhtlippeiSt xi. 232 : 

Cornua conus agit superasque eduxit in auras 
E cost is assumpta nigris quas faucis in antro 
Branchia balenae Britici colit incola ponti.” 

® The Great Seal of Philip of Flanders (1161) is one of the first on which definitely 
heraldic bearings as opposed to mere ornamental designs are to be found displayed. 

33 
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surcoat came into fashion, the shield was very considerably 
reduced in its dimensions. The knight was now so well pro- 
tected by his body armour that it had become less necessary to 
him. In the thirteenth century it was no longer kite-shaped, 
but triangular: all through that age it steadily diminished in 
size, till by 1 300 it was comparatively insignificant, and coujd no 
longer be used (as it had been for many ages) to carry a wounded 
knight, or to convey a corpse. 

It will be easily seen that the knights who fought at Bonvines 
or Mansourah were very different in outward appearance from 
their ancestors of the early twelfth century. The closed pot- 
helmet and the surcoat, together with the small shield, presented 
a totally different appearance from the nasal-helmet, the un- 
covered hauberk, and the long kite-shaped shield. But beneath 
these outward trappings the main body armour was not very 
much altered. The mail-shirt and its coif were still the universal 
wear, though they had been rendered more effective for defence 
by improved gambesons or actons worn beneath. All accounts 
agree that the armour of 1200 discharged its purpose very 
well: it will be remembered how thoroughly the Franks at 
Tiberias were protected by their mail against the Turkish arrows,^ 
and how even the gambesons of the foot-soldiery proved im- 
penetrable at Arsouf .2 Guillaume le Breton remarks in his 
account ofBouvines how much the battles of his own day differed 
from those of antiquity. Formerly men fell by the ten thousand, 
now the slaughter was comparatively slight — 

“Corpora tot coriis, tot gambesonibus armant.’' 

The same author shows us that already a further form of pro- 
tection for the breast was coming into use : under the gambeson 
some knights were beginning to wear a thin plate of iron. When 
William des Barres and Richard Coeur de Lion tilted against 
each other — 

“ Utraque per clipeos ad corpora fraxinus ibat, 

Gambesumque audax forat, et thoraca trilicem 
Disjicit : ardenti nimium prorumpere tandem 
Vtx obstat jerro fabricate patena recocto 
Qua bene munierat pectus sibi cautus uterque.” * 

This first hint of plate armour differs entirely from its later 
development, in that it was worn beneath and not above the rest 
of the panoply. 

* See p. 329. 


* See p. 307. 


* PhiUppiih Hi. 
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As the manufacture of chain mail was perfected, it was found 
possible to use it in more delicate sizes for the protection of the 
hands and feet. Mail mittens consisting^ of a thumb and a single 
covering for the other four fingers came in with the thirteenth 
century: the effigy of William Longsword in the nave of 
Salisbury Cathedral displays them very well.^ They were fixed 
to the sleeves of the mail -shirt, but there was left in the palm of 
the hand an opening like that of a modern glove, but larger, 
through which the wearer could draw out his hand, leaving the 
mitten dangling at his wrist. It was only at the end of the 
century that the art of the smith advanced so far as to provide 
separate openings for each finger, and so to turn the mitten 
into a glove. 

Leg coverings were much improved at the same time : in the 
twelfth century they had generally guarded the outer side of the 
leg, being laced together and leaving the inner part, which 
touched the saddle, unprotected. In the thirteenth century they 
became continuous and complete coverings for the limb, which 
came up to the hips and were joined there to the inner side of 
the mail-shirt, which werlapped them. At Bouvines, when 
Reginald of Boulogne had been thrown from his horse, one of 
the French sergeants endeavoured to thrust him through under 
the skirts of his hauberk, but failed because the leg mail and the 
shirt were firmly secured together. 

The beginnings of plate armour applied above the rest of the 
panoply appear about the middle of the thirteenth century. At 
first they were used only for exposed parts, such as the elbows, 
knee-caps, and shins, small plates being here fixed over the 
mail. Somewhat later the cuirass of plate commences to appear. 
It was no more than an iron covering for the breast, not 
guarding the armpit or the neck, and, though it weighed down 
the wearer considerably, gave him no very complete protection. 
The reader will remember how ill the German knights at 
Benevento (1266) fared, in spite of their breastplates, when con- 
tending with the French knights, who still wore mail-shirts alone. 
The development of plate armour is really a matter of the 
fourteenth century — the thirteenth saw no more than its 
commencement. 

Typical figures from the end of the thirteenth century may 
serve to show the modest nature of these first beginnings of 
^ See Fig. A of Plate xix. 
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plate armour. In the battle-piece from the celebrated Lives of 
the two Offas^ in the British Museum (Plate XX.), King 
Offa himself wears defences for his knees and greaves of plate 
strapped above his chain-mail hose. One of the defeated 
enemies, who is receiving a spear-thrust in the throat, has a 
vizor of plate curiously fitted on to the front of his chain-mail 
coif — a composite head-dress much less common than either 
the plain coif or the massive pot-helm. The effigy of William 
de Balneis, from the cloisters of the Annunziata at Florence 
(1289) (Plate XIX. B), gives decidedly more plate than the 
representation of King Offa. He is protected to the thigh, and 
not merely to the knee, by highly-ornamented plates girt on 
above his mail. It will be noticed that his mail gloves have 
fingers, and not merely the mitten-like divisions between 
thumb'^and fingers shown by Offa and his knights as well as 
by the figures of the early part of the thirteenth century. 

^ Nero. D. i. 
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CHAPTER VII 


FORTIFICATION AND SIEGECRAFT (1IOO-I3OO) 

I N the third, fourth, and sixth chapters of our Third Book 
we indicated the causes which led to the rehabilitation 
of military architecture in the West after nearly five centuries 
of neglect. Under the stress of the concentric attack from 
Viking, Magyar, and Saracen, which was at its worst between 
850 and 950, all the peoples of Latin Christendom had been 
compelled to avail themselves, to the best of their power, of the 
resources of fortification. Hence came the patching up of 
countless Roman walls in every region between England and 
Apulia ; hence, too, the erection of the palisaded burhs and 
burgs of Edward the Elder and Henry the Fowler, and the 
fencing in of the innumerable private strongholds of the feudal 
aristocracy of Europe. 

Down to the eleventh century it is not too much to say 
that stonework was the exception, and palisaded earthworks 
the general rule, in all places where Roman works were 
not already in existence. 'Where the ancient enceinte wa.s 
susceptible of repair, it was of course utilised by the tenth- 
century builder, eg, at^ London or Chester. On the Continent 
(though not on this side of the Channel) there were a certain 
number of great towns which had preserved a continuous 
existence as fortresses since the fall of the Western Empire, 
whose walls needed only to be kept in good order, not to be 
rebuilt : such were Rome, Verona, Narbonne, and Carcassonne. 
But such cases were exceptional. Even of the old Roman towns 
many had been so repeatedly destroyed that their original 
walls were too far gone for repair, and the tenth - century 
builder had practically to start afresh in the task of fortification. 
Often we find mere ditches and palisades surrounding what had 

once been a city, possessing a regular Roman enceinte. The 

sir 
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new works might coincide with the lines of the old, or they 
might enclose a greater or a lesser space. At Lincoln, for 
example, thc]Anglo-Danish city stretched much farther down the 
hillside towards the Witham than the Roman walls had done. 
At York, on the other hand, the tenth - century city occupied 
less ground than the ancient Eboracum. But both were alike 
in that they were now defended only by earthworks and stakes, 
not by solid masonry. 

Of the centres of urban life in Western Christendom, 
therefore, some were guarded with stone walls, many more by 
ditch and palisade, while perhaps most numerous of all were 
those which were dominated by a royal, episcopal, or baronial 
castle, but were not themselves girt with any complete ring of 
defence. On the Continent especially, counts and bishops were 
often jealous of allowing the townsmen to fortify themselves, 
and preferred to make them rely on a place of refuge which 
was in the hands of their feudal lord. In time of war the 
population were able to retire into their master’s palis^ed 
mound or walled castle. In time of peace the fortress domi- 
nated the town and kept the burghers in obedience. During 
the tenth and the first half of the eleventh century these 
seigneurial fortresses were, as a rule, mere moated mounds ; 
the stone r^^castle was a rarity. Castle-building was not, indeed, 
unknown in much earlier ages. In the second half of the sixth 
century, Venantius Fortunatus describes Nicetius, Bishop of 
Trier, as building a real stone fortress to dominate the ancient 
city below him.^ But the art of building had actually retrograded 
between 550 and 800, and it was long before stone castles came 
into general use. They were both too expensive for the 
ninth- or tenth-century count or bishop’s purse, and too hard of 
construction for his master-builder. Instead, rocky fortresses 
were strengthened with banks, or, where rocks did not abound 
naturally, hillocks or artificial mounds were trenched and 
palisaded. Motte (mound) seems to have been the general 
name for these structures among the Romance-speaking races. 

^ ** Hie vir apostolicus Nicetius, arva peragrans 
Condidit optatuzn pastor ovile gregi. 

Turribns incinxlt terdenbk undique collem, 

Praebttit banc fabricam, quo nemus ante fuit. 

Turns ab adver^o quae constitit obvia cli^o 
Sauotomm locus est, arma tenenda viris.** 
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cfeUted ^IJsagEi i. irord which wes very early 
l^tto^ed ^ bi liYcantegi iso as to apply to' the towii ^ ^eh 
dtistered round the moundi Among the contmavtad Teutons 
they were known as fiurg:^ in exactly the same way; the 
term was applied both to strongholds and to palisaded cities^ * 
'The character of ^he seignenrial ^motte*' is well expressed 
in a passage from the Acta Sanctorum^ describing the life of 
St. John, Bishop of Terouanne in Flanders, who died in 1130. 
It is worth quoting at full length.^ 

“ Bishop John had in the town of Merchem a Oiansioo where 
he could abide with his retinue, while perambulating hU diocese. 
Beside the court of the church there was a stronghold, which 
we might call a castle or a munkipium?^ It was a lofty 
structure, built, according to the local custom, by the lord of 
that town many years before. For the rich and noble of that 
region, being much given to feuds and bloodshed, fortify them- 
selves in order to protect themselves from their foes, and by 
these strongholds subdue their equals and oppress their 
infdhors. They heap up a mound as high as they are able, 
and dig round it as broad a ditch as they can excavate, 
hollowing it out to a very considerable depth. Round the 
summit of the mound they construct a palisade of timber, to act 
as a wall ; it is most firmly compacted together, with towers 
set in it at intervals in a circle as best can be arrange^. Inside 
the palisade they erect a house, or rather a citadel,® which looks 
down on the whole neighbourhood. No one can enter the 
place save by a bridge, which starts from the outer edge of the 
ditch and is carried on piers, built two or three together 
gradually rising in height, so that it reaches the flat space on 
top of the mound and comes in opposite the gate of the 
palisade. . . , The bishop returned to the stronghold with his 
retinue after holding a confirmation, in order to change his 
vestments, for he was next proposing to consecrate a cemetery. 
As he was coming down again from his abode, with no small 
crowd before and behind him, and had reached the middle of 

^ I pwe my Icnowledge of this most interesting description to Mr. G. T. Clark 
{Mediawi Military ArchtUcturet London, 1884), as 1 do many other notes in 
thiff chapter. 

^ ^ What did the author, John of Colmieu, intend by a municipium ? 
Certainly not a ** corporate town”; but probably a **bttrg,'* taking the word 
straight from nmnirtt to fortify. 

*Arx. 
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the bridge, some thirty-five feet or more above the kvel of the 
ditch, the structure gave way^ — no doubt owing to the of 
our Old Enemy [Satan]. The bridge fell, and all ihe’^crowd 
upon it: beams, planks, and supports came down with a 
fearful crash. So great was the cloud of dust which rose up 
above the ruin, that no one could seb exactly what had 
happened.” 

The description of this Flemish mound-fortress might serve 
for that of countless tenth- and eleventh - century strongholds 
in England, France, and Germany. Such undoubtedly were 
the burhs of the English thegnhood which William the 
Conqueror found in existence when England submitted to him. 
His own barons in Normandy were, as a rule, provided with no 
better fortresses, for it is a mistake to suppose that the stone 
castle was prevalent everywhere on the Continent, while the old 
palisaded mound lingered on upon this side of the Channel. 
William himself, though a great builder, was only able to erect 
a very limited number of castles of the type of the Tower of 
London. Domesday Book mentions forty -nine castled as 
existing in 1086 ; and of these, thirty-three at least were on sites 
which had been previously occupied by Saxon strongholds. 
Twenty-eight of these thirty-three arc built on artificial mounds 
of the burh type. When the buildings of those which still 
survive axe investigated, the large majority of them are found 
to be of Norman work, but of a date distinctly later than the 
Conqueror — of the time of Henry I. and Stephen. As it is 
incredible that one Norman keep should have been removed 
merely to make way for another of the same type, slightly 
modified, we are driven to the conclusion that the greater part 
of William’s castles were merely adaptations and additions to 
the old English strongholds. The masonry waS added half a 
century later.^ 

Historical evidence bears out this conclusion, for we know 
that many of William’s “castles” were constructed in a few 
months — a time wholly insufficient for the building of stone 
works. The castle of York, for example, he ordered to be 
built during the summer of 1068. It was finished and 
garrisoned by 500 men. But in March 1069 the Northum-* 
brians rose in revolt and besieged it. William retume'd to 

^ I must again acknowledge my deep indebtedness to Mr* Clark's third chapter^ 
where so much information on the Norman castles is collected. 
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relieve it, and supplemented it by the erection of a second 
castle *dn the opposite bank of the riven This structure was 
completed in ei^t days)- But in September 1069 the natives 
rose again, aided by the Danes, stormed the castles, and 
demolished them by burning them with hre. Obviously such 
hastily - constructed works, capable of being burned down, 
cannot possibly have been composed of masonry, and must 
have been palisaded burhs in the old English style. Such 
undoubtedly were the large majority of William’s strong- 
holds. 

But there were also a certain amount of true stone castles 
erected by the Conqueror, either in places where no earlier 
fortifications existed, or where an important town or region 
needed to be held down by a citadel of exceptional strength. 
The Tower of London may serve for an example: it rises to a 
height of ninety feet, and consists of an enormous quadrangular 
keep (a hundred and seven feet by a hundred and eighteen), 
built of rubble rudely coursed, and with a very large proportion 
of mortar to the stone. Only the windows, quoins, and pilaster 
strips were of ashlar. The individual stones are not very large, 
so that the loss of a certain amount of them by the attacks 
of an enemy using the bore {tcrebn/s)^ would not have been 
very dangerous to the stability of the fabric. The walls are 
fifteen feet thick in the basement storey, thirteen in the first, 
between ten and eleven in the second and third. The entrance 
was probably on the south side on the first floor level ; there 
was also a small postern on the same stage. These entries 
were at a considerable distance above the ground, and could 
only be reached through some sort of a fore-building, which 
disappeared when the original keep was surrounded by outer 
walls, on which the main stress of the defence fell. A vertical 
wall within the tower divides it into a smaller eastern and 
a larger western half ; each of these halves, again, is sub- 
divided into chambers. The gloomy basement served as a 
storehouse ; the first floor, hardly less gloomy, must have been 
intended for habitation, perhaps as guardrooms for the garrison, 
as it is fitted with chimney flues. The second floor contains the 

^ Orderic Vitalis, 512 D: “Rex autem dies octo in uibe morans, alterum 
pnesidium oondi^lt, et Gulielmimi comitem Osberni fiiium ad etistodiendum 
reliqvir.'’ 

» See p. 133. 
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Ikt^ Chapel of St Johti and the ihanquetiiig^diamber; the 
tiupd, or ^ state floor/’ cx^mprises Hut cOuncil^rootn and the 
king's apartments. There are, of course, other smaller rooms 
in each stage. The largest individual spaces of the chambers 
(excluding the vast storeroom in the basement, which measures 
ninety-one feet by thirty-five) are those in the western half, 
of which several are ninety feet long : the chapel is forty feet 
by thirty-one. The main access from floor to floor is given by 
a spiral staircase, eleven feet in diameter, contained in the 
north-eastern angle of the keep, which is curved out into a 
turret for the purpose ; there are also smaller spiral staircases 
contrived in the thickness of the wall. 

|n the Conqueror’s time this vast quadrangular building stood 
by its own strength : any outer defences which existed must 
have been unimportant; they amounted to no more than the 
usual ditch, mound, and palisade. It was not till William had 
been dead some years that his son the Red King set to work 
to surround the keep with a wall of masonry : it was an e^Aen- 
sive and expensive undertaking, so that “ the shires which with 
their work belonged to London suffered great detriment by 
reason of the wall, and of the king’s hall work which was being 
wrought at Westminster,” ^ 

The strength of such a structure as the Tower of London 
lay in the extraordinary solidity of its construction. Against 
walls fifteen or twenty feet thick the feeble siege-artillery of 
the day beat without perceptible effect. With no woodwork to 
be set on fire, and no openings near the ground to be battered 
in, it had an almost endless capacity for passive resistance. 
Even a small garrison could hold out as long as its provisions 
lasted. Mining was perhaps the device which had most hope 
of success against such a stronghold ; * but if the castle was 
provided with a deep ditch, or if it stood on rocky ground, 
mining even was of no avail. There remained the laborious 
expedient of demolishing the lower parts of the walls by. the 
bore, worked under the shelter of a penthouse. If the ditch 
was shallow enough to be filled, and a “ cat could be hcought 
close to the foot of the tower, this method might have some 

^ A. 3 t Chronicle, tud cmno 1097. 

^ The elasdcal iosUmccof the suoceu of a miiie againet a Niotnnen keep ia^tbef 
capture of Rochester by King John in 1215. He succeeded in bringing' doani' m 
^ comer of the building* ' ' ' 
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firint hope of sucdessi Beforcfbitattices ^ or bastions were invented, 
there was no means by* whidh the missiles of the besieged couid 
adequately command the ground immediately belovi^ the wall* 
The loopholes were very small, and did not permit of vertical 
fire, so that the only way by which the garrison could get at the 
engineers of the besieger was by leaning over the battlements 
at the top of the tower. Here they would be exposed to the 
fire of the military engines and archers of the enemy, who were 
brought up to protect the men working under the shelter of 
the “cat.” Hence something might be done by the method of 
demolishing the lower stages of the walls ; but the process was 
always slow, laborious, and exceedingly costly in the matter of 
human lives. Unless pressed for time, a good commander 
would generally prefer to work by starvation, the one form 
of attack which the keep was wholly unable to withstand. It 
will be noted that the defenders had no facilities for annoying 
the besiegers by sorties; the entrance of their stronghold was 
narrow, visible, and high above the ground. A force could only 
issue from it slowly, and when checked would have the greatest 
difficulty in returning to their fastness. Hence the defender 
seldom wasted his men in endeavouring to attack the assailant : 
the only occasion on which he would be likely to essay it 
would be when military machines were doing such damage 
that they must be at all costs destroyed. 

The square stone-keep, however, was comparatively rare 
in King William’s own day; his son’s reign saw the erection of 
more ; but the great castlc-building age of the Normans was the 
twelfth century. 

It must not be supposed that the prevalent type of stronghold 
in the twelfth century was one in which a square solid keep was 
the really important part of the fortress, and the rest merely 
subsidiary. Far more usual was another type, on which the name 
of shell-l^p has been bestowed. It consists of a ring of fortifi- 
cation surrounding an open court, and assuming many different 
shapes of a circular or polygonal sort. The shell-keep was the 
form of work invariably selected by the Norman architect when 
he was dealing with one of the old palisaded mounds which he 
had inherited from his English predecessors* It was formed by 

^ Thv iMvtticd wa»a bondingef woodwork ptfojeoting odtdde the sfiooewoik 0I 
thd tower, ktii^ supported w beans fixed in the Wall, or on corbels built inlo 
From holes fo m floor It ooniiuiUlod the {round ot the foot of the towus* / 
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iniibstittititig a ritig of tnasoniy for the eadier structure of earth 
and stakes round the crown ^ the hillock. Unlike the ^squafe 
and solid keep of the other type, it is a regular evolution from 
the stage of fortification which had gone before it When 
architects grew more competent and mason? more numerous, it 
was an obvious improvement to substitute stone and mortar for 
earth and beams. Hence almost invariably the Anglo-Saxon 
burh was followed by a Norman shell-keep. It seems also to 
be true that in many cases the loose artificially-made soil of the 
mound was not strong enough to bear a solid structure, and 
could only support a ring-wall.^ Within the circle of masonry 
were erected the buildings which sheltered the owner and his 
garrison ; they were built with the ring-wall for their back, and 
faced inwards into the little court; often they seem to have 
been mere slight timber structures, for even in Norman days 
the lord did not always live in his stronghold, but only repaired 
thither in time of war, spending most of his time in riding from 
manor to manor, with his large and miscellaneous household 
and retinue. Only in exposed frontier fortresses like Alnwick 
•did the master find it necessary to make his keep his perman- 
ent abode. 

Berkeley and Arundel may be taken as showing good speci- 
mens of the shell-keep built on old English mounds. A plan 
of the former, with its later additions, is annexed on Plate XXL 
Abroad the same type is very common : such was the old burg 
at Leyden, where the ring-wall circles the crown of an early 
Frisian mound. The castle of Boves in Picardy, besieged and 
taken by Philip Augustus in 1 185, shows a similar character ; but 
the shell-keep on its steep mound was strengthened by a square 
tower, which acted as a last refuge for the garrison when the 
miners of the French king broke the ring-wall. There are ruins 
of structures of the same sort both in Eastern and in Western 
Germany. Wherever the old mound - fortresses existed, the 
shell-keep was the first and most natural stage in their evolution 
into regular mediaeval castles. 

Both the square solid keep and the shell-keep were normally 

* My friend Mr.)l)oyle, of All SouK College^ pointed out to menn intoreitifig 
phenomenon in the little castle of Tretower, near Crickhowell, where a Norman 
shell-keep bad been utilised by a later owstet as the outer wall of his fbrtrtif» a very 
narrow tower being erected in the centre of the sheU-kecp» so ^as to malse n Ultio 
^ inner ward*' of the ground between the neat bnildingaad the old sbeli 
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s^ppletncilted by outm defen^^, btther Jsit thbir first comtniction 
or at a later date. It is rare to find examples of them ^rithont 
any additional walls outside — ^though Bowes Castle tn Noflh 
Yorkshire seems to be such an exception. The original Ei^lish 
or continental mound-fortress was of small extent, but round 
it grew up the dwellings of the owner's retainers, and presently 
some light defences of ditch and hedge were drawn round them, 
so that the burh or motte became only the citadel. The name 
burh, as we know, soon came to be applied to the settlement 
round the palisaded mound as well as to the structure itself. 
When the defences of the suburb were made stronger, ahd walls 
supplanted ditch and hedge, we have arrived at a very common 
eleventh* and twelfth-century type of fortress — the keep sur- 
rounded by a curtain-wall containing a considerable space of 
ground. The enclosed area may be large, and a whole town 
may be built within it. On the other hand, it may be quite 
small, only affording room for the few buildings and store- 
houses needed by the garrison of the keep. As a general rule 
the keep lies not in the middle of the space, but at one end of 
it, or set in the wall. This was often due to the fact that the» 
mound was the end of the spur of a hill or rising ground, cut off 
from it by the excavation of its ditch. The extension of the 
fortress was along the top of the spur, not below that front of 
the mound which looked towards the plain. So we often find a 
castle with its original keep on the end of the spur, its first 
extension just beyond the original ditch, and then a second 
extension, or “ outer ward," still farther remote from the early 
citadel. When a castle was^not on a spur, but upon an isolated 
mound in the plain, it must of course have been more or less a 
matter of chance on which side the outgrowth began. But as a 
general rule the keep stands at one end of the enclosed space, 
not in its midst The same is true of towns and their citadels 
— the normal type has the castle at one end of the place, like 
London, Winchester, or Oxford. It is rare to find it set right 
in the midst of the inhabited space, though Ferrara and Evreux 
may serve as examples. Obviously there was danger in the 
close juxtaposition of houses to the citadel : they gave too much 
cover to an enemy, and if set on fire might stifle the defenders 
of the stronghold which they surrounded. 

Sudh was the stage at which fortification had arrived in 
Western and Cc^ntral Ehrope, when a new influence was brought 
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to be^ upon it The , Crusades put the^ men of the twelfth 
century in touch with the Levant^ where they had the 
opportunity of studying the splendid fortresses which the 
Eastern emperors had built, and of which so many were now 
in the hands of the Turks and Saracens. To have to undertake 
the sieges of great fenced cities like Nicaca, Antioch, or Jerusalem 
was almost an education in itself to the engineers of the West, 
Their feeble engines and their primitive methods of attack were 
utterly unable to cope with such strongholds, and as a rule 
famine or treachery alone enabled them to win the places’which 
they bdieaguered. The essential features of Byzantine military 
architecture were the erection of double and triple defences 
round the core of the fortress, and the careful provision of 
towers set at intervals in the “ curtain ” of the walls. Both were 
new ideas to the Crusaders, whose notion of a fortress was 
nothing more than a keep surrounded by a plain outer curtain 
not strengthened with towers. 

Constantinople, the most perfect of all the Eastern fortresses, 
struck the Franks as absolutely impregnable: it had a triple 
.enceinte, with a deep ditch in front of the outermost face. 
The first wall was commanded by the second, and the second by 
the third, each overtopping the line below it, and all three 
furnished with military machines capable of playing on the 
siege-works of the beleaguering army. Moreover, the two first 
walls were loopholed at a stage below the battlements, so that 
the garrison could fire not merely from the parapets, but from a 
well^protected second line of openings. The siege-artillery of 
the ^nerny would therefore have before it at any point five separate 
lines of engines, each rising above the other, and all command- 
ing the ground beyond the ditch where the investing army 
must necessarily begin to erect its works. As a matter of fact, 
no hostile force ever dared to attempt a regular attack on this 
tremendous front till the days of the invention of gunpowder. 
The Avars, Persians, and Saracens in the seventh and eighth 
centuries only blockaded the place and tried to statve it out. 
The Crusaders of 1204 studied the tremendous triple enceinte, 
found that it was impregnable, and then turned all their energies 
against the sea face of the city, where there was only a single 
wall to oppose them. Previous besiegers had never possessed 
that complete command of the water approaches whidi made 
such an attack possible. In the days of HeracUusi Constantine 
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P&gdnattiS) and Leo tha I^tirian, tbe Byzantine fleet had always 
been strong ehcugh to render regular assaults on the sea Wall 
too hazardous. Even when not in complete command of the 
straits (as, for example, during the Saracen siege of 673), the 
Imperial navy had invariably been present in strong force 
within the Golden ^Horn, and any attempt to assail the water 
front would have caused it to sally out and fall upon the 
besiegers while their ships, crowded with land troops, were 
trying to haul in under the wall. Hence such attempts were 
never made : the navy in being*' of the besieged rendered them 
too hazardous. But in 1204 the wretched emperors of the 
house of Angelus had so neglected the fleet that the Venetians 
were able to draw under the sea wall and assail it without any 
fear of interruption. Thus it was that Constantinople, for the 
first time in history, fell before an attack by open force : before, 
it had never been captured save by treachery from within.^ 

Constantinople was of course quite exceptional in showing a 
triple line of defence extending over several miles of front: as a 
rule, it was only citadels and not cities which displayed such a 
formidable series of walls. Even the wealthy Byzantine Govern<^ 
ment could not afford to surround places of large size with 
more than a single enceinte. For castles and fortresses, however, 
where the space was moderate, the concentric lines were possible, 
and often were erected : the citadel of Antioch, for example, 
had a double wall on the north and west sides, though not on 
the more precipitous southern and eastern fronts.^ The vast town 
which lay below it, on the other hand, had but a single wall, but 
this was made very strong by its splendid diadem of towers. 

The fortifications of Antioch may serve as an example of 
the Byzantine methods of guarding a city of first-rate import- 
ance. The place had been retaken from the Saracens by 
Nicephorus Fhocas in 968: in 976 both walls and city were 
terribly injured by an earthquake, and the whole enceinte had 
to be repaired. It then remained in the hands of the Eastern 
emperors till 1086, when the Scljouk Sultan Suleiman cap- 
tured it by treachery. Thus we see that the Turks had only 
been in possession of the place for a trifle mpre than ten years 
when the Crusaders came against it. The barbarian conquerors 
bad ef coui^se added nothing to the Byzantine walls, and the 

1 Ai when Alexius Comnenus took it in 108 1. 

’ See the Flea in Itey^ AikhUechm da Cr 9 hh en Syrii^ Falris, 187 1« 
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fortifications erected by Justinian, and remodelled in the tenth 
century by the engineers of John Zimisces and Basil il, were 
those with which the Franks had to deal in 1098. When 
Antioch fell, and became the capital of Bohemund*s principality, 
the old walls needed no repair — the siege operations had done 
no harm to them. The Byzantine enceinte protected the Latin 
princes for nearly two hundred years : its remains are still 
sufficient to enable us to reconstruct the whole system of 
defence. It consisted of a line of curtain, in which towers were 
placed at frequent but irregular intervals : in the more exposed 
parts oflhe wall the towers were no more than fifty yards apart ; 
in the more inaccessible parts they were some eighty or a 
hundred yards from each other. Where the wails lie along the 
river Orontes to the north-east, and along precipices on the 
southern, south-eastern, and south-western fronts (see Map 
facing p. 250), they arc not furnished with a ditch, but on the 
north-western and northern fronts the channel of the Orontes 
had been diverted along their foot, so as to form a large moat, or 
rather a broad marshy depression. The curtain was solid, and 
not pierced with loopholes ; its main protection came from the 
projecting towers set in it at such close intervals. These 
formidable structures were about twenty yards square ; half of 
their bulk stood out beyond the curtain wall, and commanded a 
side view of the ditch, or of the ground at the foot of the walls 
where no ditch existed. They were about sixty feet high, 
and had three storeys ; each storey was loopholed both to the 
front and to the sides, so as to furnish a flanking fire along the 
ditchias well as a direct fire towards the open country. Being 
set in the curtain for half their bulk, the towers blocked the 
road round the walls at frequent intervals. No one could walk 
for a quarter of a mile along the enceinte without passing through 
jsix or seven towers, and, as each tower had strong doors where 
its second storey opened on to the ramparts, each section of 
curtain could be isolated by the closing of these doors. So if 
by chance the besieger mastered a part of the curtain, the two 
towers on each side prevented him from making his way to 
right or left along the walls, and, as there was no way of getting 
dowQ from the ramparts to the interior of the town (all stairs 
being within the towers), the assailant would have gained 
nothing but some sixty or eighty yards of narrow rateipart 
walk. The Crusaders in logi were admitted into one of the 
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(that of the “Two Sisters”) by the treachery of the 
renegade Firouz,^ and by means of the gate on the ground floor 
of the tower got into the town. If they had merely scaled the 
curtain they would have gained nothing ; but, emerging from 
the tower, they were able to break open first a blocked postern- 
gate and then the great bridge-gate (see Map of Antioch facing 
p. 250) ; through these two entries the main body of the Franks 
poured in, and the place was won. 

Once established in Syria, the Franks not only repaired the 
castles and city walls which the Moslems had left behind them, 
but erected an infinite number of new strongholds, varying in 
size from small isolated watch-towers to the most formidable 
fortresses of the first class, capable of holding garrisons of two 
or three thousand men. To trace the exact stages by which they 
perfected their military architecture is not easy, as most of the 
castles were being perpetually strengthened, and present now the 
appearance which they showed in the thirteenth century, when 
they finally fell back into Moslem hands and were dismantled 
or left to decay. The most perfect ruins, such as those of 
Markab and Krak-des-Chevaliers, do not therefore give us 
so much information as to the twelfth century as could be 
wished. To ascertain the earlier developments of Frankish 
architecture in the Holy Land, places must be studied which 
were surrendered to Saladin after the battle of Tiberias and 
never again were in possession of the Crusaders, such as Saona 
and Blanche-Garde (captured in 1187) and Kerak-in-Moab 
(surrendered in 1188). 

An examination of such castles shows that in the twelfth 
century the two great principles of Byzantine military archi- 
tecture— *the defence of the curtain by towers and the construc- 
tion of concentric lines of fortification — were thoroughly well 
understood and practised by the Frankish builders. The early 
strongholds differ from the later mainly by their want of finish'* 
and greater simplicity of detail. In the thirteenth century castles 
were built not only with more elaborate and ingenious defences, 

^ The first sixty combatants mounted by a rope ladder on to the curtain adjoin- 
ing the tower iM^hich Fitouz commanded. He led them from thence into the tower. 
Next some descended to break open the postern, while others pushed righ^^nd 
left along the curtain. They were so swift and silent that they were able to 
penetiate into the towers, whose doors were not closed, and to massacre their 
sleeping ganrisons before the alarm was given. Masters of five hoitdied or six. 
hundred yards of the enceinte, they could not be withstood* 

34 
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but also with a certain regard to decoratiofi and ornam^ent They 
show carvings, shields of arms, and occasional insci^tions, of 
which the buildings of the preceding age are destitute. But tlie 
general principles of construction are the same throughout the 
two centuries during which the Franks held their footing in 
Syria. 

It was probably quite early in the time of the existence of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem that the crusading architects adopted 
and improved on the Byzantine models. The shell-keeps or 
square dpnjons with a plain towerless curtain-wall, which they 
had left behind them in the West, were so obviously inferior to 
the military architecture of the Levant that there was no temp- 
tation to reproduce them without an improvement. Thus a great 
change in the fundamental conception of the castle took place 
early in the twelfth century : instead of being considered as a 
keep provided with an outer wall, it becomes an enceinte with 
or without a keep as final place of refuge. Formerly the great 
donjon was the more and the outer wall the less important part 
in the scheme of defence. I^ut now the main resistance was to be 
opposed by the enceinte with towers set in it at intervals, and 
the donjon was a last resort, to which the garrison only retired 
in desperate extremity. It might even be merely the greatest 
of the several towers of the enceinte. When King Amaury about 
1 165 erected the small but strong fortress of Darum on the 
borders of Egypt, he merely built a square enceinte with four 
large towers at its angles, of which one was larger than the others.^ 
Though this served as a donjon, it only differed in size from the 
•other three. 

Another deviation from the old practice of the West was 
that the strongest tower was sometimes built not in the most 
secure and well-defended part of the castle, as a place of final 
refuge, but at the fore-front of the most exposed side of the fort- 
ress, so as to bear the brunt of the attack. In this case the keep, 
if keep we may call it, would be the first part of the place which 
would be assaulted by the besieger, and the first, perhaps, to fall 
into his hands. As an example of this kind of castle we may 
quote Athlit (Chateau Pelerin), a castle built on a promontory, 

M William of Tyre, xx. 19, describes it as ** castrum modicaeqiuintitatis, vix Uatom 
Bpataim inters se continens quantum est jactum lapidis, formae quadrte, turns habeas 
quattttor in angulis, quanim una grossior et munitior erSt aliis/* See Key's Archi* 
teefure MiUtaire^ etc., p. 125, for its present state. 
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^ere the mam defensive stnictufe consisted of two massive 
towers connected by a short curtain and placed across the neck 
of the promontory. Behind them, seaward, the rest of the Castle 
was only protected by an ordinary enceinte with a few stnall 
towers. All the strength of the place lay in the two sj>lendid 
towers at the isthmus. But Athlit was built late (1218), atid 
must not be quoted as an example of twelfth-century archi- 
tecture.^ 

As a fair example of the strongholds which the Franks 
erected after they had been seated for a generation in the Holy 
Land, we may describe Kerak-in-Moab, the eastern bulwark of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, built about 1140 by Payn of Nablous, 
the high-butler of King Fulk. It was only forty years in 
Christian hands, and seems never to have been much altered 
from its original shape. It stands on one of the two narrow 
crests which connect the hill of Kerak with the mountains of 
Moab. To east and west the slope of the crest is too steep to 
be accessible : to north and south, where the danger is greater, 
two enormous ditches have been hewn in the lock, so as to isolate 
the castle from the rest of the ridge of which it forms part ; they 
were only to be crossed by narrow bridges removable in time of 
war. The fortress consisted of a donjon in the south-east angle 
of the oblong enceinte, and of an upper and a lower ward, 
separated from each other by a strong wall. The northern front 
of the castle was the most exposed : it consisted of a curtain 
flanked by two large towers, which gave a lateral fire into the 
ditch: thA curtain contained at least two stages pierced with 
loopholes. The only opening in it was by a gate close under the 
western flanking tower : it was closed by a portcullis, and opened 
not directly into the court of the castle, but into a long passage 
between the curtain and a wall built at its back. Two more port- 
cullises were placed at intervals in this passage, and it was otily 
after parsing them that the court was reached. (See Plan facing 
page 530,) 

Kerak-in-Moab proved utterly impregnable to all the attacks 
of Saladin. Though repeatedly assailed, it was never harmed, nor 
did the assailants even enter its lower ward. It held out for 
many months after the battle of Tiberias, and only surrendered 
when provisions had failed and all hopes of relief ward 
absolutely at ^n.ei^ (nSS). 

* All thii CMMNfram If. Rey*. admirable •nd'''of(>qaottd work. 
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: It U saf(e to say that such a fine example! of a fortress nvittr 
adoubl^ Une of defenice could not have beenhuilt an3rwhere save 
in the East so early as 1 14a Nothing approaching it for 
pletenese of design was reared in England, France, or Germany 
till fifty years later, when Richard Coeur do Lion planned his 
famous Chateau Gaillard on the bluff above Les Andelys. 
Richard, we cannot doubt, was utilising his Eastern experience 
when he erected this splendid and complicated structure, whose 
arrangements pleased him so well that he boasted that “ it might 
be held even if its walls were made of butter/’ 

Nevertheless, the influence of Eastern military architecture 
began to be felt in the West not long after the first Crusade, 
though the Western builders worked on a smaller scale, and were 
for many years timid copyists of the crusading architects. The 
old type of the keep standing in a base-court girt by a plain 
curtain begins about 1130 or 1 140 to develop into a more com- 
plicated structure. The enceinte wall becomes more important, 
towers are presently set in it, and the outer line of defence be- 
comes less wholly subordinate to the keep. At the same time 
the keep itself ceases to depend entirely on its passive 
strength, and requires a gate-house, and a larger provision of 
loopholes. 

In a few important castles, instead of building a mere shell- 
keep or rectangular keep, the architects of the wqalthier baroni> 
began about 1140-50 to erect a more complicated central pile as 
the main feature of a new castle. At Alnwick, for example, the 
powerful Eustace de Vesey set on the ancient mound ‘which he 
found there existing, not a shell-keep (such as his father would 
have built), but a circular cluster of towers, enclosing an open 
court His outer enceinte was also probably furnished with a 
few small towers, though these have been so reconstructed by 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century holders of the place that it is 
difficult to be certain on the point.^ The Tower of London, 
round which Rufus had drawn a plain curtain-wall,® began to be 
strengthened with towers under Henry 11.® The Wakefield 
tower, oldest of those of its inner ward, seems to belong to that 
time ; the others have been so pulled about by later kings^ that 
it is impossible to attribute any of them with certainty 
early a dafo. 

’ .See Clarkes MilUary Archite</ure^ etc., 

> See p. 582.^ X 
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It must iiot be duppo&td that the adulterine ” castles ejected 
in Stephen’s reign showed any such improvements. BuiH hastily 
by men of* precarious fortunes, they were often mere walled 
enclosures, or^at best rough shell-keeps. Hence it comes that 
they were so easily destroyed by Henry II., and that the majority 
of their sites exhibit very slight traces of masonry. Perhaps 
some may have been mere palisaded mounds of the ancient type. 
If they had been fitted with massive rectangular keeps of the 
first Norman model, or with the more complicated defences 
introduced from the East, they would undoubtedly have left 
far more solid ruins behind them. 

By the end of the twelfth century the military architects of 
the West had learned their lesson, and were utilising everywhere 
the notions which had originally been borrowed from the 
Byzantines Outer wards and fore-works begin to appear beyond 
the original curtain-walls ; towers grow numerous and strong, and 
flanking fire is always provided to cover exposed fronts. It may 
be worth while to give a sketch of the stiongest fortress of the 
day, in order to show the enormous advance which had been 
made since the first Crusade. Chateau Gaillard, as we have 
already had occasion to mention, was considered the masterpiece 
of the time. The reputation of its builder, Coeur de Lion, as a 
great military engineer might stand firm on this single structure. 
He was no mere copyist of the models which he had seen in the 
East, but introduced many original details of his own invention 
into the stronghold. It is therefore not exactly a typical castle 
of the last years of the thirteenth century, but rather an abnor- 
mally superior specimen of its best work. 

ChSrteau Gaillard was placed in a splendid strategical 
position, covering Rouen from all attacks along the line of the 
Seine. By the aid of its outworks and the fortified bridge 
below, it completely blocked the main avenue of invasion from 
Franoci Bn! it is with the castle itself, not with its dependencicis, 
that We have to deal. Like so many mediaeval strongholds, 
jt^KeS od the end of a long spur of steep ground, connected only 
by a siaiTOW nock with the hills behind. The slopes below it 
^ ateep and lofty that it can only be attacked with 
admntagd craitiped front of the isthmus which joins 

lO to the block of the upland. Its fortifkations toe 

mkmdedfto opfioae ibur sUccesshre lines of defence to an enemy 

dccessible side. Thus it Ghnhdfcfbe 
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mtM (lOjQEiMnds that hdow it The first '6f its ddfenecs^%i^a 
i 0 Werwatd*or outwork at the narroweat point of; the 4stbnnpl 
This outwork forms an isosi^eles triangle, with its points 
tolbmtd the enetnjr. The acute angle at its apex is occupied )U]^ 
a great circular tower, which is flanked and « supported 
other towers placed a little distance down the curtain. The 
brtint of the attack must therefore fall on these three toweih 
and the short front of curtain between them. If the apex of 
the triangle was beaten in, the outer ward was lost, and the 
defenders could retire to the middle ward. This was separated 
from the outwork by a ditch thirty feet deep, crossed only by a 
single narrow causeway. Across the ditch lies the middle ward, 
which exposes to the enemy, when he has gained the outer ward, 
two massive towers joined by a curtain. Here lay the chapel 
and many other buildings, whose cellars only now remain. 
Placed within the northern half of the middle ward was the 
inner ward, to which King Richard had devoted special attention. 
Instead of composing it of towers connected by curtains, he 
constructed the whole wall in segments of circles, so that on a 
ground plan its outer defences present a scalloped shape. His 
idea was to give the enceinte all the advantages of towers 
without their heaviness, for the centre part of each scallop so 
advances as to command the space between it and the next 
segment The general effect is as if he had cut towers into 
slices, and then placed the slices side by side along the stOcp 
edge of the hillside. < 

The donjon forms part of the western wall of the inner ward : 
it is not completely round, but has a broad spur projecting into 
the open court of the inner ward. It splays out towards the 
bottom — a device adopted both to give greater thickness to its 
tase and to throw outward missiles dropped from its 
Moreover, itis furnished withmachicolatibhs, intended to*cominafi4 
tile fdot of the wall; i.e. a series of corlxls carry tiSund 
narrow gallery with holes pierced in its floor, from * which 
defenders could shoot downwards, pour liquid eombustfelea od 
the 'enemy, or drop stones on him. This is a very earl 3 *''exaniiM 
of stone madiieolation t the majority of biiiiddrs ^ 
only employing wooden galleries (irat^ces)^ projecting^to m ha 
crueekxik* gnnitid below *tiio wall It ^tiiiit)i>«M»f 

ishebicolatioa was invented '4n tiie^'Holy 
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tiittbdr iiia^^a0k«catoe.4ii«t tbe^rmtchitectis. of the Czmidc»irihvm 
ioiced to replace it by solid maaonr);. < 

« It is interesting to note the methods by which. Chitetii 
<jfiiUard tras taken by Philip Augustuaan 1204* King John 
neglected it» and aUowed it to stand or fall on its own resourceiB 
without making any vigorous attempt to raise the siege. The 
French^ therefore, were able to beleaguer it at leisure^ and 
employed six months in reducing it by formal siegeoperations ^ 
(September 1203-March 1204). The gallant governor, JRoger 
de Lacy, Constable of Chester, made an obstinate defence* but, 
getting no help from outside, was bound to succumb in time. 
King Philip appeared in front of the place in August 1203, and 
captured the isolated defences in the neighbourhood lying out- 
side the castle. He spent the autumn in erecting works of 
drcumvallation and contravallation round it, and in levelling a 
platform opposite the apex of the outwork, from which he 
intended to begin his attack. The French army lay within its 
lines all the winter, fearing that, if it did not remain before the 
place in force, King John would appear with a relieving army 
and raise the blockade. 

In February King Philip began the attack by erecting 
military machines on the isthmus, and battering the great tower 
at the apex of the outwork and the short curtains on each side 
of it. He filled the ditch with rubbish, and then set miners to 
burrow their way beneath the foundations of the masonry. They 
finally succeeded in undermining part of the defences, which fell 
in, leaving a breach through this the outer ward was stormed. 
The garrison, much reduced by famine, were unable to hold 
their ground, and retired to the middle ward. This line of 
defence did not protect them very long: it fell, if Guillaume le 
Breton is to be believed, by a kind of escalade. In the south- 
western angle of the ward lay the chapel, whose outer wall 
formed part of the western front of the enceinte. Where the 
^cb^pel looked out on the cliff* which lies immediately below it, 
tfatis were Stocne small windows not very far above the foot of 
the, wall, A little party of French crept along the difi^ and 

, m of Guillaume le Bretoe* book 1 

* From G. le Breton, viu 705-xo, we should conclude that they got ?n by ihrow- 
jteg ^lown. the gttieAt tower % but Mr^ Qark suggests that as tbwi.biiildittg %h6ws 

himadif tad repidred* it must )»ve bemdm eerlwamMit 
whkbfeU in (Clark* {,384), 
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aucpcaeded m dambdring into one of tixeae windows^ tbe finst U> 
mount pulling up his comrades. They found thefnseltds in a 
(Crypt below tbe chapel : when they had entered they Taiaed their 
war-cry, and at the same time the main body made a demonstra- 
tion along the causeway against the gate of the middle ward. 

The garrison, seeing enemies within the walls, and not 
realising their small numbers, did not exterminate the few men 
who had got in below the chapel, but hastily evacuated the 
middle ward and took refuge in the inner ward, the strongest 
of all the enceintes of the castle. The small party in the chapel 
then came out and admitted their friends. Philip now set to 
work to erect opposite the gate a perriire of unwonted size, 
which, as Guillaume le Breton says, was called a Cabulus} 
While thus distracting the attention of the garrison, he advanced 
miners under cover of a large “ cat,” to sap the foot of the walls. 
This was successfully done, and then the perri^rre was set to 
work on the shaken masonry. Its discharges brought down 
a considerable mass of stone, and Philip bade his knights 
attempt to storm the breach. They would not in all pro- 
bability have succeeded had not the defenders been reduced 
to great extremities by hunger. There only remained twenty 
knights and a hundred and twenty men to guard the breach ; 
they failed to hold it, and then (if Matthew Paris may be 
trusted), instead of reliiing into the donjon, tried to cut their 
way out by the postern-gate and to escape into the open. In 
this they failed, and were all taken prisoners. (March 6, 1204.) 

The real work in this siege, it will be seen, was done by the 
miners; it was they who broke two of the lines of defence, 
while the third was taken only by the unlikely chance of an 
escalade. The siege-engines only contributed an inconsiderable 
part to the main result : the “ Cabulus ” might have battered for 
ever at the scalloped walls of the inner ward if the way had not 
been prepared for it by the pick of the engineers. 

Rounded keeps like that of Chateau Gaillard were just 
commencing to supersede the old square Norman shape whto 
Richard built his great castle. The probabte reason for thdir 
adoption was that such a shape is better adapted to resist the 
battering-ram> and even the miner’s pick, than a rectangular 

I 

^OwUaiiiiie le Breton, vii. 805. Is this sttinge v$or6 lAiort for CaiSbulittt lad 
aqnivftleat to Cstspult (teuptilta)? Or is VIollet-le-Dttc^i iniMr 
eorrect? 
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.square keep kittite in England was that of Helmslejir in Yorkshire, 
reared about the ybar 1180.^ In the next centiay Ihte circular 
donjon is universal The best specimen on this side of the 
Channel is Coningsborough, but on the Continent tbenewere far 
larger and loftier structures. Not unfrequently these thirteenth- 
century donjons are not exactly round, but have a projecting 
spur on one face, looking towards the direction from which 
attack was most probable. The great towers of Chateau 
Gaillard and Coucy both show this feature. 

While gaining in solidity by ceasing to be square, the 
donjon did not profit in all respects. When the outer defences 
had fallen and the garrison had taken refuge in their last 
stronghold, they had an even smaller power of concentrating 
their fire from the loopholes of a round structure than from 
those of a rectangular one, and there was a greater difficulty in 
commanding any given spot at the actual foot of the wall The 
passive strength of the building was still, it would seem, its 
chief protection, not the rain of missiles which it could direct 
on the besieger. But by this time the main line of resistance 
was far outside the donjon : when the defenders had retired to 
it they were drawing to the end of their hopes, and, unless 
relief arrived from friends outside, were unlikely to hold out for 
much longer. There were many sieges in which the garrison 
gave in when the inner ward fell to the enemy, and did not care 
to protect the game by defending the donjon when all chance 
of success was over. It is noticeable that in the great series of 
sieges 1268-91, which ended the domination of the Christians 
on the Syrian coast, nearly all the castles surrendered very 
shortly after their second line of defence was pierced, without 
any serious attempt being made to hold out in the donjon or 
(where no donjon existed) in the innermost ward. Such was 
the case at Beaufort (1268), Krak-des-Chevaliers (1271), Mont- 
fort (1271), and Margat (1285). Even the tremendous tower 
which forma the core of the complicated fortification of Chateau 
Gaillard fell, as we have already seen, at the satne time that the 
inner ward was stormed by the knights of Philip Augiisius. 
By the thirteenth century feature of the castle which was 
originally all-important had sunk to a secondary place in the 
3<^n^e pf .Syrian as, we IwM® 

1 See Cleelpr's M'AAify ArcJkkieturti u 
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«l|ieady tbo arohitoct liAd sa far ioeB6ed>toJtluiik^f it aet a 
aeoura pl4ce of fkial tefiige, that hfe placed st^initikefomCrcMit^Qf 
the structure te^ break the first vigour of the besieger’s assault 

It was reserved for the thirteenth century to bring to 
perfection the development of castle-building by the invention 
of the concentric type of fortress. The places which we have 
hitherto been considering, such as Kerak-in-Moab or Chd.teau 
Gaillard^ are not rigidly and logically concentric, although they 
oppose a series of barriers to the assailant. Each enceinte in 
them is not wholly surrounded by that lying below it ; the 
outer ward does not entirely encompass the inner, nor the inner 
the donjon. The latter may be set in one of the exterior walls 
of the stronghold, and the inner ward may be placed against the 
side of the outer, and not within it. The only idea of the 
architect was to fit his buildings upon the ground that lay before 
him in such a way that it was reasonably probable that the 
assailant would have to deal with the lower lines of defence before 
he could get at the core of the castle. It was conceivable that 
an enemy who attacked on an unlikely front and in an unexpected 
manner might gain possession of the donjon or the inner ward 
without having first to deal with the front line of defences.^ In 
such a case the latter would of course prove useless. 

To guard against such chances as this, the only possible 
resource was to make the castle absolutely concentric, i.e. to 
place each ward so completely within the next that the besieger 
could not conceivably reach the centre point of the defences 
without having worked through every one of the exterior lines, 
A system of fortification embodying this principle appears in 
the Levant very early in the thirteenth century : there is some 
reason to think that it was first put in practice after the terrible 
earthquake of May 20, 1202, which threw down great portions 
of nearly all the fortresses occupied by the Syrian Franks.* At 


* See p. 531, 

’ To take a modem example : Wellington in 1812 failed in his mSin to 

thd ) 3 ieacbes in the empointe of 3 adajoa, but succeeded escalating. Ike 
castle bjr a se^^ndary attack. The castle commanded town wall, wh^l^ hi)d 
therefore to be ahantoned, though it had been maintained against all the desperate 
onseOWilm mkin tkorming columns. 

* Tbrtosw alone is sa&d to have escaped imhannM. BntovnBtXdrtosillsHtii^ 
ipuc^^irternnh-cent^ivork, and is plan^^d pn the conpcntflc slyle, 
the details of its aijehitecture show distinct thirteenth-century fi^atasei, .No 
TetnplairS' rebuilt It on tlle^bevsest lines diirid^fiie thlvteinstk 
•entangular keep, bovftpmci Mongato thetpmMio^ 
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i^td^tfaeasajority^of ^Aflithlfteeniliif-Gei!ii^ Vkt EdA 

te ieaoh thistiAeal which dottiotf^find so 
ekarift tisibiein Ifhose wbidi belong to the previous age^ « iMoet 
of the titrpogholds which «how, by their weU-devela|te4 pointed 
aitthkeoture) their display 6f architectural ornameqt, and their 
stone ihadiicolation^ that they belong to the later half of the 
crusading period, are distinctly 6f the ooncentric type Krak- 
des-Chevaliers,Chast}el*Blanc (Safita),andthe castle of Tortosa are 
good examples~the last onlyxliffering from the other two in 
that one of its sides rests on the sea. At the first-named fortress 
the outer ward is so thoroughly separated from the inner that a 
wet ditch divides them for a great part of their extent. (See 
Plan facing p, S30.) At the last-named the outer ward, the 
middle ward, and the donjon each has a ditch of its own, wholly 
cutting it off from the line of defence immediately beyond it. 

It was not till much later in the century that the concentric 
castle became common in Western Europe. English writers on 
architecture have often styled the type “ Edwardian,'^ because 
some of the best specimens of it in this island were built by the 
Greatest of the Plantagenets. But the name is inappropriate, 
as the earlier examples of the system go back to the reign 
of Henry HI. : the Tower of London became a very perfect 
instance of a concentric castle when that monarch added to it 
its outer ward, between the years 1240 and 1258. Caerphilly, 
tQO, the largest and most imposing example of its class, was 
completed a year before King Edward came to the throne. To 
say, therefore, that he brought the design back from the East 
after his crusading tour in 127013 obviously absurd. It was used 
in England, and still more on the Continent, long before that 
date. The Emperor Frederic ll., a great builder of castles in 
his unruly Italian dominions, sometimes employed it in the 
latter half of his reign (1230-50). Carcassonne, as remodelled 
by St. Louis about 1357-65, is practically concentric, the outer 
enottint^ coihl^etely surrounding the inner ; only, the fiact that 
l3he' castle forms part of t)ie outer Wall of the inner eticeinte 
prtvienits it bcSog^a^^fect example of the type. ^ n 

i ; Amdng the castles on oqr own side of the Channel,^ Beaih 
marls, Caerphilly, and the Tower of Lomdbn art’ abfikllutely 
cofnplete examples th^ style, Harlech and Kidwelly^a|rc for 
II^) in 

some short fronts -oiiwril 4«fanees «ftt«Mk«fiitlia>fMwd|i9aiie 
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and « only tiuyro Uiiies of iresistance. presented^ to <the 
assailant. It is to be noted that ill all these ^stffofi^holds saire 
the Tourer of London there is no longer any donjon. The* final 
refuge of the garrison is not a massive keep standing alone, but 
a qiiadraagular enclosure guarded by several towers, which 
forms the inner ward of the castle. If the Tower of London 
forms an exception, it is only because Henry IIL found the old 
Norman keep already existing: if he had been building on new 
ground, he would have made the inner ward the last core of his 
fortress. 

Caerphilly is worth describing as the grandest specimen of 
its class. It has failed to meet with the fame which its splendid 
architecture should command, because no great historical 
memories cluster around it. The Marches of South Wales were 
completely reduced to order just after it was built, and so it 
never endured a siege in the Middle Ages,^ and was only once 
assailed in the whole of its history — when wrecked by the 
Parliamentarians in 1648. 

The castle was erected by Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester 
and lord of Glamorgan, and was finished about 1271. It stands 
on a mound of gravel, in an artificial lake formed by damming up 
two watercourses and turning a marsh into a sheet of water. 
The inner ward consists of a quadrangular enclosure flanked by 
four large round towers at its corners, and with massive gate- 
houses rising above the curtain in the midst of its east and 
west fronts. Completely encircling the inner ward is the 
middle ward, a narrow space bounded by a curtain-wall much 
lower than that of the inner ward, and commanded by it at every 
point. Its corners are low semicircular bastions, into which the 
towers of the inner ward look down. The middle ward is en- 
compassed by the lake on every side : the only access to it from 
the shore is given by two causeways in its eastern and western 
fronts: each of these passages is broken in the middle by a 
wooden drawbridge, which could be removed at will. A curious 
spit V of; gravel (see the plan facing p. 530) asperated the mott 
from the maip lake on the northern side of the tnaddlh ward^buit 
^oetinlot wdm td have been properly connected^ at; >eitlieir end 
with thdfoutor ward. 

, ^ sem ol>scure Vhu5io05 to ** Willhm de la* Zoiiche and his 
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Boyond'tMe^bvidgos we' comij to the^oueer vfhitk Is 
composed »df two Se^rite<^works of Very UfteqoiA^^ sice; each 
destined t6 play the’<pa#t of a tete^du^poot. The easttfcm add 
Stnallet defence is a hornWork ifbrming; an irrejgfular perd^agon 
with a curtain fifteen feet high. It is completely sUrrounded by 
a moat of its’ own, and the only approach to it is through two 
stron<g gatehouses. Its sides run back to the lake^ so that il 
forms an island, joined to the inner ward at onO side and the 
open country at the other by welUguarded bridges. 

The western outer ward is a much more important and 
imposing structure. It partakes, like the hofnwork to the east, 
of the nature of a t6te-du-pont, both of its ends touching the 
water of the lake, while its middle portion projects towards the 
open country. This central and salient section of the work 
consists of a great gatehouse-tower, forming the main approach 
to the castle t from each side of it curtains run north and south 
till they touch the brink of the lake The northern curtain, 
which is absolutely straight, terminates in two strong square 
towers set side by side at the water's edge. The southern 
curtain, on the other hand, curves back considerably at its end, 
and terminates in a group of three towers where it reaches the 
water. The outer ward has a moat of its own, communicating 
with the lake at each end. It is cut in two by a dividing wall, 
so that, if its northern end fell, the southern could still be main- 
tained, and vice versd. 

Thus an enemy attacking Caerphilly either by the eastern 
or the western face (the northern and southern are rendered 
inaccessible by the Jake) would have had to cross two moats and 
three lines of wall before he could make an end of the garrison's 
power of resistance. It is small wonder that the place was 
never assailed— much less taken — in the days before gunpowder 
became the ruling power in war. 

It is obvious that concentric castles could only be built in 
situations where there was room to develop their special form 
of stJ^ength. On the open ground, on islands, or on plateaux 
of considcrabfo bntadth they might well be erected. Bui it was 
hnpossibie^to plUcie them upon long narrOv^ sites, such as the 
evtestaof Mils or the ends of necky spurs. Where breadlit was 
It^wlis only feasible^ to set ward bdlifld^>ivaMl« 
Urn j&oinigj fthe ^ norbol ^ approaohy > 

as. posiitde from hv tldwasrd 
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Haitech^aAd. Be«.wiaritrithat be ftill^pyapprdfikdedthfe^mffifs 
^ CQoqbnIirio but, when /he^badr to bMiilil* cbslles rent 

which not of sufficient lateral txteii!;, te^mereiy 

placed bis wards One behind the other, each coverings thd* full 
breadth of the ^est which they crowiied,. Caernarvon, for 
example^reseioUes an hour-glass or a figure-of-eight in shape. 
The lower ward and the upper are connected only by a broad 
and lofty gatehouse-tower. Conway, built at the steep end* of 
a promontory, is a parallelogram divided by a cross wall into a 
lower and larger and an upper and smaller section. It ha^ also, 
it must be mentioned, a very elaborate system of gate defences 
projecting from the lower ward towards the town, which it 
dominates. Where cliff or water sufficiently protect three sides 
of a castle, the advantages of the concentric system were 
practically secured by wards placed one behind the other, each 
commanding that below it, and all facing towards the one point 
whence attack is to be feared. It is obviously unnecessary to 
pile wall on wall upon fronts where the enemy cannot possibly 
appear. Conway and Caernarvon, therefore, resemble Chiteau 
Gaillard rather than Beaumaris or Harlech, merely because they 
are set in positions similar to that of the great Norman fortress, 
wh0re only one front needs serious defence and the rest are 
protected by the strength of their sites. 

With the concentric castle we have reached the final 
development of the military architecture of the Middle Ages. 
There was to be no further change of importance, till the intro- 
duetioo of gunpowder in the first half of the fourteenth century 
introduced an entirely new factor into the art of war, aiid bega^n 
to turn in favour of the offensive the advantage which the 
defensive had hitherto enjoyed. In 1300 we leave the baJanoe 
still inclined to the defender : the art of building, strongholds 
had improved during the last two centuries far fafeter than that 
of destroying them. Siegecraft bad made notable,^ advances 
$tnce the aimple days of the first Crusade, but itSidCvdsopmee^ 
always lagged behind those of military architecture^ rt There 
was aflrniit to, the mechanical application of ths thtrettfiowetia 
toTfioDi texisipili Itnd^tbe counterpoise^ on Which, the 
to rely I when ^constructing his siege-aCttllery. If .her tried 'to 
force by er^rging the size of hm 
nfAi^^y irint tpo iooa^iy» but became hopelessly isniwie^ and 
in their action^ ^ if, on the other ha»dt he Iriedido^. ptiSMil 
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by increasingjtheir mmiber, Hr was ttnipossible^ oq aictoiifit of 
thdr short range hnd ^grtot bulk, to concentrate the ifire bf a 
large quantit>r of them on a single piece of wall ^ ^ 

The artillery and siege engines of the twelfth and*thirtbent 3 i 
centuries were, with one important exception, the same in gene^ 
ral character as those of the previous age, with which we have 
dealt in the sixth chapter of our Third Book. Mhny improve^ 
ments in detail were made, but only one notable introduction 
of a new principle. This was the invention of machines worked 
by counterpoises, the chief of which was the Trebuchet. This 
engine did not depend for its power on either torsion or tension, 
but on the sudden releasing of heavy weights. It consisted of 
a long pole, balanced on a pivot supported by two uprights at 
about one quarter of the distance between its butt end and its 
point. The longer part was pulled down to the ground, and 
the missile was placed either in a spoon-shaped cavity in its end 
or in a sling attached to it: it was held down till the moment 
of discharge by ropes or wooden catches worked by a winch. 
Meanwhile, the shorter part of the pole at its butt end was 
loaded with heavy weights of iron or stone, attached to it in a 
sort of box or basket or permanently bound to it with cords. 
The heavy weights would have dragged down the butt of the 
pole to the ground if the small end had not been already fixed 
back by its catches. When these were suddenly released, the 
counterpoise at the other end of the pole was able to act : it 
dropped suddenly, and tossed the thin end and the missile 
attached to it into the air. The stone flew off in a great parabolic 
curve, like that of a bomb from a modern mortar. 

By the end of the thirteenth century several kinds of trebuchets 
were in use, all built on the same principle, but differing 
slightly in the way in which the weights were worked. Egidio 
Colonna, who wrote his treatise De Regimine Principum for the 
young Philip the Fair of France somewhere about the year 
1280, gives four varieties. The first has a fixed cbunterpoise, 
c<Mnposed of box^i filled with earth, sand, stones, or iron* 
The calls biffa^ has a movable counterpoise, 

which as shifted closer th or farther from the butt of the pole, 
aecording as the enginAr wishes to lengthen or shorteb the 
diitante to which he intehds to disdiarge his missile The 
third has one fixed t counterpoise at the butt, and another 
movable one^ which can be made to slide up and down the 
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beam? this gave ei greiuter power of exact shobting than either^ 
of the first two fdfrins of the machine; It was called the 
tripantum. In the fourth (which is not properly a trebuchet at 
all) the place of the counterpoise was taken by a number of 
ropes destined to be pulled down by the main force of men's 
arms. This device was inferior in accuracy and force to the 
other three, but had the one advantage of being easily trans- 
portable : it was the counterpoises which made the other shapes 
so heavy and so difficult to move. The light machine could be 
moved about from place to place, and set to batter a new point 
of the wall before the enemy could make any provision against 
it by erecting counter-machines or strengthening the fortification 
of the assailed point. The trebuchets generally discharged 
stones, but not unfrequently they were used to throw pots or 
barrels of combustible material, destined to set fire to the 
brattices or roofs of towers, or to start a conflagration in the 
town which they were employed to bombard.^ 

Egidio Colonna calls all these shapes of the trebuchet by 
the general name of petrariae (perri^res), but that word is hot 
unfrequently used in the thirteenth century for other machine.s 
working by the older principles of tension or torsion rather 
than by ebunterpoises. Many chroniclers call every machine 
that casts stones a perricre, whether it was of the older mangon 
type or the newer trebuchet type. Where we find the names 
of mangonel and perriere mentioned together after 1200, the 
latter generally means the trebuchet : it was obviously a more 
powerful engine than the mangon. Guillaume le Breton, describ- 
ing the missiles discharged at the siege of Chateau Gaillard, 
writes — 

“ Interea grosses petraria mittit ab intus 
Assidue lapides, mangonellusque minores (/U. iil. 673, 674). 

But when petraria occurs in writers of the twelfth century, 
before the trebuchet and its counterpoise had been invented, 
we itiust evidently look for another meaning to the word. As 
petrariae and mangana are sometimes found mentioned together/ 
it is evidently not the same as the latter. Not improbably it 
was the machine with beam and'pivot, but without counterpdse, 
wbtked With rc^es and the force of men's asms, which Egidio 

* J% Kegimi>u Frine^m, iii. ' 
s ISOB Geesral XSUet’i XH^pgtstkUhlte^ etc., 
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Colonna describes (somewhat illogically) as the fourth kind of 
trebuchet in the passs^g^e which we have j\lSt been quoting from 
his work. 

As another example of the hopeless way in which tlie 
nomenclature of military engines was confused by the chroniclers, 
we may mention the passage in Otto of Freising, where he calls 
the mangon a kind of balista. The balista, as will be remem- 
bered, was properly the machine working by tension and 
throwing darts, while the mangon worked by torsion and cast 
stones. But Otto chooses to use balista in the widest sense for 
“military engine” at large. He says that a stone cast “vi 
tormenti e balista quam modo mangam vulgo dicere solent ” fell 
into the midst of the beleaguered town of Tortona, and, splitting 
into fragments against a wall, killed three knights, who were 
taking part in a council of war before the cathedral door^ 
(IISS)- 

A careful examination of the confused terms of the writers 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries shows that under the 
great variety of words which they employ only three or four 
kinds of machines are really concealed. In the twelfth century 
the balista or catapult of the original sort, working by tehsion 
and throwing shafts rather than balls, is known, but ^ot so fre- 
quently employed as engines working by tension and casting 
heavy stones. In the thirteenth, on the other hand, the mangon 
is no longer so prominent, but is largely superseded by the more 
powerful trebuchet. At the same time the original balista- 
catapult of the crossbow type comes to the front again ; it was 
largely used by the Emperor Frederic ii. in his Italian wars. 
About the end of the century it receives the new name of 
springal {espringale\ and is found mounted on wheels and used 
in battle as a sort of light movable artillery .2 It was nothing 
more than a large arbalest whose cord was pulled back by 
winches, and hence it is sometimes called merely a balista de tumo* 

Before leaving the subject of military engines, we must make 
some mention of Greek fire, an appliance which the nations of 
Western Europe never seem to have thoroughly understood, but 
which waa not unfrequently used against them by the Byzantines 

* Otto of Ff citing, G€sta Friderui^ ii. § 16, p. 123. 

2 As, for cxsmple, in the battle of Moik 8 *en-Pev 41 e, where Philip th# Fair need 
two in the open fieU igiinst the Ffomtngs. See General Kdhlcr’a KrUgspsfkUkU^ 
iii. 189. 

35 
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and the Modems. It was invented, we are told, by a Syrian 
architect named CalHnicus of Heliopolis about the time the 
great siege of Constantinople by the Saracens in 673. Callinicus 
fled to Constantine Fc^onatus, and put his device at the disposi- 
tion of the emperor. It was a semi-liquid substance, composed 
of sulphur, pitch, dissolved nitre, and petroleum boiled together 
and mixed with certain less important and more obscure sub- 
stances. Constantine fitted fast-sailing galleys ^ with projecting 
tubes, from which this mixture was squirted into hostile vessels. 
When ejected, it caught the woodwork on which it fell and set 
it so thoroughly on fire that there was no possibility of ex- 
tinguishing the conflagration. It could only be put out, it is 
said, by pouring vinegar, wine, or sand upon it The combustible 
was successfully used against Saracen fleets by Constantine in 
673 and by Leo the Isaurian in 718. 

Leo the Wise directs that every war-vessel should have a 
brazen tube at its prow, protected by a solid scantling of boards, 
from which ‘‘prepared fire with thunder and smoke is to be 
shot at the enemy." But he does not give any account of its 
ingredients — the composition was a great State secret, not to be 
committed to paper. He also suggests that jars of the substance 
should be tast into the enemy’s ships from above, “ so that they 
may break out into flames,” and adds that his officers “ may also 
use the other device of little tubes discharged by hand from 
behind iron shields, which are called ‘hand-tubes,' and have 
lately been manufactured in our dominions. For these can cast 
the ‘prepared fire' into the faces of the hostile crews.” ^ We 
could wish for a better description of these small weapons, which 
were presumably some kind of blow-pipe easily worked byasingte 
man. They are probably constructed on the same principle 9^ 
the devices used^by the Byzantine garrison of Dyrrhaehium 
against the Normans in 1 108, which Anna Comnena describeis 
^ having been long hollow tubes ^ filled with a powder. CQmpOsed 

^ (Thty arc called by Theophanes 

* Lep calls it (xix. 51) i<rK€va(rpi.ivov wOp fierii, Ppoprijs ^al KairPoQ^ ^ 

• Kal dXKi^ p.€$ 65 (p rdv paWpfUvm fuxpO^ 

ffK 0 }iiufi 4 ap ffiirfpQp xparovfiivtfy, Unp 

y^p Kot wM. ToO iffiCMVctapuivov vvpbt xari, rup vpoaJtTbiP tup woKtfUup (Lap, $ 7 ). 

^ ’Ar6 Trjs TreiJ/ci^f . . . ffvpdyerai Hk^vop siaawrrcv. TdOro fmd 09 hiu 
ififkXhiSmi xaMfiMP ital irmpd tov gro^orrPf Xii^ »tllP€xfi 

i fpbit dxp^ ipufd acd tffawArtti 

HfiWiiFTxi feus dm7pdpanro)t» (A. C. xii § 3, p. 189). 
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ol^resin mi^ed with sulphur, which shot out in long jots of flamo 
when a strong continuous blast was blown down tho tube, and 
scorched the enemies* faces like a lightning flash. 

The Greek fire was of course a much more complicated and 
formidable substance than the simple mixture employed by the 
defenders of Dyrrhachium. How it was used may be gathered 
from a description of a sea-fight with the Pisans given by Anna 
in her eleventh book. She says that her father, knowing that 
the enemy were skilled and courageous warriors, resolved to rely 
on the use of the device of fire against them. He had fixed to 
the prow of each of his galleys a tube ending in the head of a 
lion or other beast wrought in brass or iron, “ so that the animals 
might seem to vomit flames.** The fleet came up with the 
Pfsans between Rhodes and Patara, and, pursuing with too great 
zeal, did not attack in a body. The first to reach the enemy 
was the Byzantine admiral Landulph, who shot off his fire too 
hastily, missed his mark, and accomplished nothing. But Count 
Eleemon, who was the next to close, had better fortune : he 
rammed the stern of a Pisan vessel, so that his prow stuck in its 
rudder chains. Then, shooting fire, he set it in flames, after 
which he pushed off and successfully discharged his tube into 
three other vessels, all of which were soon in a blaze. The 
Pisans then fled in disorder, “ having no previous knowledge of 
tbe device, and wondering that fire, which usually burns upwards, 
could be directed downwards or to either hand at the will of the 
engineer who discharges it.** ^ That the Greek fire was a liquid, 
and not merely an inflammable substance attached to ordinary 
missiles, after the manner used with fire arrows, is quite clear 
from the fact that Leo proposes to cast it on the enemy in fragile 
earihen vessels which may break and allow the material to run 
about, as also from the name fwypov^ “ liquid fire,** which 
Anna uses for it.® 

The Moslems are found in possession of Greek fire in the end 
6f the twelfth century. The story of the Damascene engineer 
at the siege of Acre who burnt all the siege-machines of the 
Crusaders In ! 190 is well known. He flung jars of the fluid on 
thsJ “beffrois '* and other structures which the Franks had reared 
again# the walls, and wherever the vessels broke there arbse ah 
inex*tiiga!sliable conflagration. The author of the Itimmpfkdk 
describes the substance as *^010001 

^ Aaas, xi. ( to. * Anna, xiii. $ 3, 
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quod vutgo Ignem Graecum nominant/'^ and says that it could 
only be put out by sand or vinegar. He adds that it stank abomin* 
ably, burned with a livid flame, and did not go out even if it fell 
on stone or iron, but continued to blaze up till it was consumed. 
Joinville, who saw St. Louis* machines and “cat-castles” de- 
stroyed by it at Mansourah, says that it was discharged by the 
Saracens both from perri^res and from great arbalests. “ It was 
like a big tun, and had a tail of the length of a large spear i 
the noise which it made resembled thunder, and it appeared like 
a great fiery dragon flying through the air, giving such a light 
that we could see in our camp as clearly as in broad day.** 
When it fell it burst (presumably the fragile vessel containing 
it was shattered), and the liquid ran along the ground, burning 
in a trail of flame, and setting fire to all that it touched. Its 
progress could only be stopped by smothering it with sand.* 
All this description applies only to the fire cast from the perri^ire5 ; 
that discharged from arbalests cannot, of course, have been 
thrown in the same way. Apparently tow or some such sub- 
stance must have been soaked in the oil and then fixed to the 
arbalest bolt. The latter would lodge itself in the wood of the 
French machines, and then the flaming substance attached to it 
would lick up the boards. Such a device must have been much 
inferior in effect (owing to the small quantity of the blazing 
material which a bolt could carry) to the large jars hurled from 
the sling of the perri^re. 

Having dealt with the artillery of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, we must turn to the other siege-appliances of the age. 
For the most part they are only perfected types of the machines 
of the previous age. The movable tower and the penthoyse 
are still the most notable of the structures employed. The 
latter, under the name of cat (less frequently sus or viftea), is the 
^variable concomitant of every siege of the time ; it was still, 
in its essential form, nothing more than the wooden framework 
of the earlier centuries, but as carpenters grew more skilful it 
became a stouter and stronger building. Its front parts were 
even faced with iron plates to keep off combustibles, and the 
timbers of its roof were made^more and more solid as the 
projectiles of the improved machines grew heavier. A variant 
of it was the “cat-castle,** such as St. Louis used in E^pt in 
j249, where the penthouse was combined with a to^er byi)t 
1 y/tM. i. 81. ^Joinville, ii. 407* 
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above it. The latter was filled with archers or arbalest men, who 
tried to keep down the fire of the enemy, while the men below 
in the penthouse continued to work at filling the ditch or 
breaking down the wall which was opposed to them. 

The movable tower (generally called beffroi^ berefredum^ 
bel/ragium) is more prominent in the twelfth than in the 
thirteenth century. It is unnecessary to give lists of the in* 
numerable sieges at which it was employed in West and East, 
from Bohemund*s siege of Dyrrhachium in 1108 to the great 
leaguers of Acre in 1189-90 and ChS-teau Gaillard in 1204. In 
the succeeding age it was less used than the mine: apparently 
the improvement in combustibles had made the towers more 
liable than ever to the danger of fire ; Coeur de Lion before 
Acre had even been driven to the costly expedient of coating 
his beffrois with iron plates. At any rate, the device does not 
play any great part in the later sieges of the thirteenth century. 

The art of mining, on the other hand, which, though always 
known,^ had not been very much practised before the twelfth 
century, was at its prime in the thirteenth. There is hardly a 
siege in which it does not appear ; only when a castle was built 
on solid rock was it difficult to use. Even then the assailants 
would advance their “ cats to the foot of the wall and endeavour 
to pick out stones, if they could not actually undermine the 
fortifications. The garrison, if they ascertained that the enemy 
was mining, would try the effect of counter-mines, and, when the 
line of approach had been discovered, would break into it, slay 
the miners or smoke them out, and break down their works. 
The counter-mine is found as early as the mine, eg, at the 
sieges of Dyrrhachium (1108) and Tortona (1155). For an 
elaborate instance of the employment of the device both by 
besiegers and besieged, the often-quoted document relating to 
the siege of Carcassonne (17th September to I ith October 1240) 
may be cited.* William des Ormes, the seneschal of the citj^’, 
reports to the regent. Queen Blanche, that the rebels under 
Reginald Trencaval, Viscount of Beziers, after finding that their 

* Wc have seen it used by the Danes at Paris (p. 142), and by' William ttie 

Conqueror at Exeter (p. 134). Bohemund employed it largely in ii(^, at bis siege 
ef l^liirbaehlum. Yet that it was not very frequently tried seems to be shown by 
the pdlsge in Otto of Freising, where in 1155, at Tortona, Frederic Barbarossa *^in* 
nsitato satis utens artificio, cuniculos versus tunritn Rubeaxn per sufbterfaaepeiokeatns 
fieri jttbet ^ {0* F* ii. % 16, p* 124). ' ' ^ ^ 

* From thft document in the Biblioth^m eU VkeoU des Chartes^ ii, a. p, 1^2. 
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sicge<^a«tilleiy availed tliefn little^ set to work to inino. Cal^r 
csssonne was theis only defended by the ancienis ^Rotnan^ 
Visigotbic works and an outer enceinte of palisading {^4% 
Its elaborate later works had not been added. 

The rebels/^ writes the seneschal, “ began a mine against 
the barbican of the gate of Narbonne. And forthwith, Wc^ 
having heard the noise of their work underground, macie a 
couittertmine, and constructed in the inside of the barbican a 
great and strong wall of stones laid without mortar, so that wO 
thereby retained full half of the barbican, when they set fire to 
the hole ip such wise tliat the wood having burnt out, ^ portion 
of the front of the barbican fell down. 

“ They then began to mine against another turret of the itces ; 
we counter-mined, and got possession of the hole which they bad 
excavated. They began therefore to run a mine between us and 
a certain wall and destroyed two embrasures of the iices> But 
we set up there a good and strong palisade between us and 
them. 

They also started a mine at the angle of the town wall, 
near the bishop’s palace, and by dint of digging from a great 
way off they arrived at a certain Saracen ^ wall, by the wall of 
the ^icts ; but at once, when we detected it, we made a good and 
strong palisade between us and them, higher up the /zees, and 
counter-mined. Thereupon they fired their mine and flung down 
some ten fathoms of our embrasured front. But we made hastily 
another good palisade with a brattice upon it and loopholes ; so 
none among them dared to come near us in that quarter. 

They began also a mine against the barbican of the Rodess 
gate, and kept below ground, wishing to arrive at our waller 
making a marvellous great tunnel. But when we perceivedrift 
we forthwith made a palisade on one side and the other of it 
We counter-mined also, and, having fallen in with them, carried 
tho chamber of their mine.” 

( After this, abandoning mining, the assailants tried rto storm 
the bm^bican below the castle. The assault failed, > and m wedc 
later, news arriving that an army of relief was close at hand^the 
rebels abandoned their lines and retreated. 

Wo have already had occasion to mention the uae'4£ tine 

^ AticilOt IUmsah or Virigothio. All writs in th« souUi of Fimnee wardaAin 
c^ribed to the short-lived occupation by the Saimcens in ^ eisjbth 
this c4«e it must havd been an outwork rather than the main «mll of tlaetfikURi 
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in English 6f the thirteenth CMtuty^s .tt Koehester 

by Kl^g Jbhn in 1214, utid at Bedfbrd against the adherents of 
the tntbisjlent FaWkes de Br^tftd in 1224. There is fn our hlatclry, 
hotvever, no suth example of complicated mining and counter- 
mining as that of the siege of Carcassonne. In the Levant, on 
the other hand, mines come prominently to the front, during the 
sieges of the last crusading strongholds by the great Mameluke 
sultans of Egypt. How thoroughly their power was recognised 
may be shown by the incidents of the fall of Marfcab in 1285.' 
Sultan Keiaun having taken the outer defences, the knights of 
St John, tjp whom the fortress belonged, retired into the inner 
enceinte. The Egyptians next set to work and mined a section 
of the curtain j they brought down part of a tower and made a 
practicable breach, which they then attempted to storm. The 
knights repulsed the assailants with great loss and barricaded 
the breach. Keiaun then set the miners to work again, and in 
eight days Succeeded in driving a gallery right under the great 
tower. He then summoned the garrison lo .surrender, offering 
to allow them to send engineers to survey his mine before making 
their answer. The knights accepted the proposal, and their 
envoys inspected the works and reported to the governor that 
the firing of the mine must certainly be fatal. Thereupon the 
Hospitallers surrendered on terms, quitting Markab with their 
horses, baggage, and treasure, and retiring to Acre 

General Considerations on Fortification and Sue^ecraft^ 1 100-1300. 

We have already had occasion to remark (p. 378) that the 
ascendency of the defensive over the offensive in the mattCr of 
siegeteraft is the main reason for the fact that the twelfth and 
thiTOcnth Centuries show comparatively few engagements in the 
open field when compared with other ages. The weaker side 
was always tempted to take shelter behind its walls rather than 
to oflfei' battle. With modern standing armies such strategy 
woUM be faulty, siriCe the combatant who renounces all attempts 
to tkke the offensive must almost inevitably fail in the long-run. 
But in the Middle Ages a feudal host could only be kept together 
fot a few weeks, and a mercenary host was so costly that many 
ptincee cotfld not afford to purchase its services. Hence a dty 
or ca^le might hope to tire out the patience or the resources of 

* S^e authorV(Ihn-Ferat. etc.) quoted in Rey^s Archituture 

iet 30, 37.' 
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its besiegers, long before its own inevitable fall by famine came 
about A ruler who was both obstinate and wealthy, and did 
not disband his men at the approach of winter, might be certain 
of attaining his end — like Philip Augustus at Ch&teau Gaillard. 
But men of Philip’s type and provided with Philip’s resources 
were rare. 

It is the number and strength of the fortified places of Europe 
which explains the futility of so many campaigns of the period. 
A land could not be conquered with ease when every district was 
guarded by three or four castles and walled towns, which would 
each need several months’ siege before they could be reduced. 
Campaigns tended either to become plundering raids which left 
the strongholds alone, or to resolve themselves into the prolonged 
blockade of a single fortified place. A narrow line of castles 
might maintain its existence for scores of years against a power- 
ful enemy, as did the crusading fortresses of the Levant during 
the whole course of the thirteenth century. This is the most 
notable instance of such a resistance during the whole of the age, 
for the Mameluke sultans were formidable foes, furnished with 
inexhaustible resources and utilising the best engineering methods 
of the day. After three generations of incessant strife they 
ultimately achieved their end when crusading energy ran low, 
and after a long series of leaguers had broken the Christian line 
of defence at many points. At last the final departure of the 
Franks was the result of despair ; they resigned the game because 
they were certain that no more help was to be expected from 
the West. It will be remembered that even after Acre fell in 
1291, there were still isolated strongholds of formidable strength 
in the hands of the Crusaders; but they evacuated the triple 
concentric enceintes of Tortosa and the sea-girt castles of Athlit 
and Sidon because their hearts failed them, and they judged it 
useless to protract the inevitable end. 

Similar chains of castles, when used against more barbarous 
foes destitute of perseverance and unprovided with the resources 
of engineering, almost always achieved their purpose, ^nd held 
firm. We need only mention the line of forts which held the 
EJngUsh Pale in Ireland, and the “burgs” by which the Teutonic 
knights first subdued and then held down the warlike savages 
of Prussia. 

It is of course possible to overstate the superiority of the 
defensive in the days before the invention of gunpowder. 
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Towns and castles often fell, not only by treachery or faint- 
heartedness, but before open force. Weak situations or ill-, 
•designed and ill-built walls might prove fatal. A garrison too 
weak to hold a long front might be crushed by the easy expedient 
of simultaneous escalades directed against many points at once. 
A very large and well-provided besieging army might by the 
mere multitude of its crossbowmen and the incessant use of its 
military ^engines wear down the defenders of a post. There is a 
limit to the power of fortification, and a commander reckless 
of the loss of life and possessing a measureless superiority of 
numbers might often win his desire. Such was the explanation 
of many of the successes of the Mameluke sultans over the 
castles of the Levant A hundred men, unless placed in a strong- 
hold of exceptional natural strength, cannot resist ten thousand. 
But if they are crushed, their failure does not in the least vitiate 
our general statement that the defensive had an enormous 
advantage over the offensive in the age with which we have had 
to deal. Otherwise, we should have to acknowledge that the 
victory of Zulus over a British battalion at Isandhlwana proved 
that the Martini-Henry rifle had no advantage over the assegai. 

The thesis which we have asserted merely lays down the rule, 
that with any reasonable proportion of resources between the 
besiegers and the besieged, it was the latter who during the early 
Middle Ages had the best chance of success. Hence come two 
of the main characteristics of these centuries — the long survival 
of small States placed among greedy and powerful neighbours, 
and the extraordinary power of resistance shown by rebellious 
nobles or cities of very moderate strength in dealing with their 
suzerains. These features persist till the invention and improve- 
ihent of artillery made the fall of strongholds a matter of days 
instead of months. In the fourteenth century the change begins, 
in the fifteenth it is fully developed, in the sixteenth the feudal 
fastness has become an anachronism. The great Earl, of 
Warwick battering Bamborough to flinders in a week (July 
1464), and Philip of Hesse beating down Sickingen*s eyrie of 
Landstiihl, the strongest feudal castle of the Rhineland, in a 
single day (April 30, 1523), give us the landmarks of the end 
of the ancient predominance of the defensive on this side of the 
Channel and beyond it. 
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CHAPTER I 

ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, I296*-I328 — DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE LONGBOW. 

D own to the time of Edward I. we may roughly say that 
all the fighting in which English armies had been engaged 
had fallen into one of two categories. The larger part of the 
wars had ^ conformed to the ordinary continental type of the 
day, and had been waged mainly by mailed horsemen, the 
infantry only appearing as an auxiliary arm of no very great 
efficiency. Such had been all the English wars with France, and 
all the civil wars from Lincoln to Evesham. The other class of 
war had been waged against irregular enemies such as the 
Welsh and Irish, who lurked in hills or bogs, generally refused 
battle, and were only formidable when they were executing a 
surprise or an ambuscade. Campaigns against them had been 
numerous, but had affected the English art of war no more than 
Soudanese or Ashantee expeditions affect the military science 
of to-day. 

The reign of Edward I. forms a landmark in the history of 
the ^English army, as showing the first signs of the development 
of a new system of tactics on this side of the Channel, differing 
from continental custom by the much greater importance assigned 
to infantry equipped with missile arms. It is, in short, the period 
in which the longbow first comes to the front as the national 
weapon. 

The bow had of course always been known in England. In 
the armies of our Norman and Angevin kings archers were to 
be found, but they formed neither the most numerous nor the 
most effective part of the host. On this side of the Channel, 
just as beyond it, the supremacy of the mailed horseman was 
still unquestioned. It is indeed noteworthy that the theory 
which attributes to the Normans the introduction of the long- 
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bow cannot be substantiated. If we are to trust the Bayeux 
Tapestry, the weapon of William's archers was in no way 
different from that already known in England, and used by a 
few of the English in the fight of Senlac.^ It was the shortbow 
drawn to the breast, not to the ear. The archers who are 
occasionally mentioned during the succeeding century — those, 
for example, who took part in the Battle of the Standard — do 
not appear to have formed any very important part of the 
national host Nothing can be more conclusive as to the 
insignificance of the bow than the fact that it is not mentioned 
at all in the “Assize of Arms ” of 1 181. In the reign of Henry II., 
therefore, we may fairly conclude that it was not the proper 
weapon of any class of English society. A similar deduction is 
suggested by Richard Coeur de Lion’s predilection for the arba- 
lest : it is impossible that he should have so much admired it, 
and taken such pains to secure mercenaries skilled in its use, 
if he had been acquainted with the splendid longbow of the 
fourteenth century. It is evident that the bow must always have 
a great advantage in rapidity of discharge over the arbalest: 
the latter must therefore have been considered by Richard to 
surpass in range and penetrating power. But nothing is more 
certain than that the English longbow at its best was able to 
beat the crossbow on both these points. The conclusion is 
inevitable that the weapon superseded by the arbalest was merely 
the old shortbow, which had been in constant use since Saxon 
times. 

However this may be, the crossbowman continued to occupy 
the place of importance among infantry till the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Richard I., as we have said before, vafued 
the arbalest highly; John maintained great numbers both of 
horse and foot arbalesters among those mercenaries who were 
such a curse to England. Their evil memory is enshrined in 
the clause of Magna Carta which binds the king to banish the 
“alienigenas milites, balistarios, et servientes, qui venerunt cum 
equis et armis ad nocumentum regni.”* Fawkes de Br^aut^, 
the captain of John’s mercenary crossbowmen, is one of the 
most prominent and the most 'forbidding of the figures of the 
civil war of 1215-17. Even in the reign of Henry III., the 

* ^ by the diminutive archer who crouches under a mailed th^gn*s shield, like 

Tcucer protected by Ajax. 

* Magna Carta, § 51. 
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epoch in which the longbow was beginning to come into 
prominence, the arbalest was still considered the snperior 
weapon. At the battle of Taillebourg, a corps of seven hundred 
men armed with it were considered the flower of the English 
infantry. Though Simon de Montfort must have had both cross- 
bowmen and archers at Lewes, the former receive most of the 
small notice which the chroniclers take of the infantry in that 
fight. The archers in the actual battle receive less mention than 
the men armed with the archaic and very inefficient sling. 

To trace the true origin of the longbow is not easy: there 
are reasons for believing that its use may have originally been 
learned from the South Welsh, who seem to have been provided 
with it as early as the reign of Henry il. Giraldus Cambrensis 
speaks repeatedly^ of the men of Gwent and Morganwg as 
excelling all other districts in archcry. For the strength of 
their shooting he gives some curious evidence. At the siege 
of Abergavenny in 1182 the Welsh arrows penetrated an oak 
door four inches thick. They wcie allowed to remain there as 
a ctfriosity, and Gerald himself saw them six years later, in 1188, 
when he passed by the castle, with the iron points just showing 
on the inner side of the door A knight of William de Braose 
received an arrow, which went firs>t through the skirts of his 
mail-shirt, then through his mail breeches, then through his 
thigh, then through the wood of his saddle, and finally penetrated 
far into his horse’s flank. “What more could a bolt from a 
balista have done?” asks Gerald. He describes the bows of Gwent 
as neither made of horn, ash, nor yew, but of elm : uglji 
unfinished-looking weapons, but astonishingly stiff, large, and 
strong, and equally capable of use for long or short shooting.” 

It is noticeable that on the first occasion when an English 
king made really efficient use of archery in a great pitched 
battle,^ we are told that his infantry were largely composed of 
Welshmen. But the first mention of the bow as much used by 
the English is, curiously enough, not from any district near the 
South Welsh border, but from Sussex, where in 1316 more 
than a thousand bowmen under one Wilkin are said to have 
molested the army of the Dauphin Lewis and the rebel barons 

1 rp. 54, 123, 127 of the Rolls Series edition of the Itineranuni Cambrtae. 

® At Falkirk, according to Walter Ilemingford, who gives far the best account of 
the battle : ** Kamerati sunt pedestres qui aderant, et quasi omnes erant Hiberpiei et 
Wallenses (P< *59)* 
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as they marched throug[h the Weald. But the great landmark 
in the history of archery is undoubtedly the “ Assize of Arms '' of 
1252. After ordering that the richer yeomanry who own a 
hundred shillings in land should come to the host with steel 
cap, buff-coat, lance, and sword, that document proceeds to 
command “that all who own more than forty and less than a 
hundred shillings in land come bearing a sword and a bow with 
arrows and a dagger.** Similarly, citizens with chattels worth 
more than nine marks and less than twenty are to be arrayed 
with bow, arrows, and sword. There is a special clause at the 
end of the paragraph providing that even poor men with less 
than forty shillings in land or nine marks in chattels should 
bring bow and arrows if they have them, instead of the “ falces 
gisarmas et alia arma minuta** which are spoken of as their 
usual weapons. 

In face of the provisions of the Assize of Arms, made 
twelve years before the battle of Lewes, it is most curious to 
find that in the campaigns of 1264 and 1265 the crossbow — an 
essentially foreign weapon, and one not prescribed for the use 
of any class of subjects of the realm — should still keep the 
upper hand. It is, as we have already remarked, named far 
more frequently than the bow by the chroniclers of the barons* 
war. The only notable mention of archery is — characteristically 
enough — that which describes the attack made on King Henry's 
marching columns in the Weald by De Montfort's Welsh 
auxiliaries.^ 

The longbow comes to the front only in the wars of Edward I., 
and its predominance in later English wars is directly due to the 
king's own action. Edward had come to realise that more ad- 
vantage might be got from a judicious combination of cavalry 
and of infantry armed with missile weapons, than from the use 
of horsemen alone. We have no signs that he had learned this 
at the time of Lewes and Evesham, but it appears clearly enough 
during his Welsh wars. In expeditions among the hills of 
Gwynedd the horseman was often useless : he could not storm 
crags or scramble down ravines. Welsh fighting was mainly 
work for infantry, and the king-*— as his conduct in the Evesham 
campaign had shown — was quick to learn in the school of war.* 

» Wylces. 1264, § 5* 

^ It is well to remember that Edward had served in several Welsh wars long 
before he came to the throne, and was no novice in such fighting in laSa 
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Having come to know the strength and the weakness of infantry 
as well as of mailed knighthood, he was quite capable of com- 
bining his lessons. The deliberate use of foot-soldiery armed 
with missile weapons to prepare the way for the horseman's 
charge seems first to appear at the engagement with Llewellyn 
at Orcwin Bridge in 1282.^ But no account that we have of this 
fight is so detailed as that of a battle fought against the Welsh 
of Madoc-ap-Lle welly n in 1295 by Edward's lieutenant, the Earl 
of Warwick. The insurgents were encamped on a bare hillside 
between two woods, into which they intended to retire when 
attacked. But Warwick, by marching all night, was able to 
come suddenly upon them at dawn, so that they had no time 
to fly. “Then," says Nicholas Trivet,^ “seeing themselves 
surrounded, they fixed the butts of their spears in the earth, 
with the heads pointing outward, to keep off the rush of the 
horsemen. But the carl placed an archer or a crossbowman 
between each two knights, and when by their shooting many of 
the spearmen were slain, he buist among them with his horse 
and made such a slaughter as no Welsh army ever suffered 
before." It is to be observed that Warwick had both bowmen 
and arbalesters with him, the crossbow still being in full repute 
among the English. Indeed, the crossbow seems distinctly to 
have been considered the better weapon at the time, for in the 
pay-roll of the garrison of Rhuddlan Castle for 1281 we find, 
“ made over to Geoffrey the Chamberlain for the wages of twelve 
arbalesters and thirteen archers for twenty-four days, £ 7 ^ 8s., 
each arbalester receiving by the day 4d., and each archer 2d.” 

In Edward l.'s inglorious French wars in Aquitaine we find 
little sign of the proper combination of horse and foot. The 
English armies in those campaigns were largely composed of the 
king’s Gascon vassals, whose military ideas were wholly con- 
tinental; but it is curious to find that their English leaders seem 
to have taught them nothing. Take, for example, the battle at 
Peyrehorade (near Bayonne) in 1295. The Earl of Lincoln 
with six hundred men-at-arms and ten thousand foot set out to 
relieve the towh of Belgarde, then threatened by the Count of 

^ ** Steterunt Wallenses per turmas in supercilio montis : ascendentibus nostris 
per sagittarios nostros (qui inter equestres mixti erant) corruerunt multi, co quod 
animose steterunt. Tandem nostri ascenderunt equestres et caesis aliquibub reliquos 
in velocem fu^m compulerunt " (Hemingford, vol. i. p* xi)« 

® Nic Tnv. 129s, P* 282. 

36 
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Artois. Issuing from a wood, his vanguard was suddenly charged 
by the French, who were waiting for them with fifteen hundred 
horse ranged in four ** battles " The English cavalry came up 
successively, forcing their way out of the forest-road, and engaged 
■-^ot very advantageously — with the French. But the footmen 
^*hung back in the wood without advancing, and did no good 
whatever,*^ ^ though the knights were in grievous need of infantry, 
“qui projectos armatos hostium spoliarent vel interimerent” 
The last clause shows the very modest task which Lincoln 
expected his foot-soldiery to discharge. 

It must have been from the experience of his Welsh expedi^ 
tions that King Edward learned how to combine horse and 
foot with such effect in his great Scottish war. The in- 
terest of that struggle, from the military point of view, lies in 
the alternate success and failure of the English according to the 
manner in which they were handled by their leaders. The 
Scottish tactics were uniform, and were dictated by the fact that 
the northern realm was hopelessly inferior to England in the 
number and quality of its men-at-arms. Not only were the 
Scottish nobility and knighthood too few to cope with the 
English, but througlxout the war a large proportion of them 
adhered to King Edward's cause, and were often found fighting 
beneath his banner. The Scots therefore were forced to rely 
almost entirely on tluir sturdy yeomen, whose hearts were 
firmly set against the Southron. On no occasion did Wallace 
or Bruce bring to the field much over a thousand mounted men, 
and no good feat of arms can be set to the credit of their horse- 
men save a single charge at Bannockburn, which we shall have 
to describe in its proper place. 

From the English point of view the Scottish war had many 
resemblances to a Welsh campaign. It was fought in a hilly 
aifkd thinly- peopled country, where roads were few and provisions 
hard to find, and against a foe whose whole reliance lay in his 
infantry. But there were many points of difference : the fiery 
and Uffiistable Welsh loved rapid and disorderly attacks in passea 
or ravines, and seldom or never fought in the open of their own 
free will. The Scots, on the ot^her hand, partook more of the 
nature of a disciplined army, put their confidence in their close 
array and steady resistance, and were often ready to accept a 
^pitched battle. The Welsh — as Giraldus Cambrensis had 

^ Hemingford, vol. i, p. 74. 
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observed a hundred years before — risked everything on the 
result of one tempestuous charge,^ — in five minutes they were 
either victorious, or routed and in full flight for their hilltops. 
The Scot came on less wildly to the fray, or even waited to be 
attacked, but he grew sterner and harder as the day wore on, 
and was capable of any amount of dogged resistance. Between 
these two nations of spearmen there lay all the difference 
between the Celtic and the Teutonic temperament, — for the 
Scottish war was waged by the Teutonic Lowlands, not by the 
Gael from beyond the Grampians, who look small part m the 
struggle. 

In Edward’s first invasion of Scotland, which terminated 
with the rout of Dunbar and Baliol's resignation of the crown, 
there was no serious fighting. The struggle did not begin in 
earnest till the rebellion of Wallace — a purely popular rising in 
the interest of national independence, which was viewed with 
very scant sympathy by the greatci part of the Scottish baronage. 
For half the nobles of the land held manors south as well as 
north of Tweed, and were almost I^nglish in blood and in 
sympathies. The insurgents found no leader but an obscure 
outlawed knight of Galloway, who was treated with small 
courtesy by such of the baronage as chose to dally with the 
cause of independence 

Battle of Cambuskenneth Bridge ^ Sep timber 11, 1297. 

The first important engagement of the war gave a fine object- 
lesson as to the way in which a Scottish army ought not to be 
dealt with. Edward had left, as his representative beyond 
Tweed, John Earl of Warrenne, the hero of the well-known 
incident of the rusty sword during the Quo Warranto inquest. 
The earl had served at Lewes ^ and Evesham, — though with no 
particular credit, — and was now nearing his sixtieth year. He 
appears to have been a type of the ordinary stupid and arrogant 
feudal chief, who had learned nothing of the art of war though he 
had gone out on many campaigns. The insurgents had been 
making head beyond the Forth, and had just captured Perth. 
Warrenne therefore concentrated his army at Stirling, where he 
drew together a thousand men-at-arnos stnd a great body of 

^ Mfuroifhm Ci^^ibriaet p» 209. 

^ He w& one of thote who had deserted Prince Edward and fled awa^fnt the eijd 
•of the first^named battle. See p. 424. 
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foot-soldiery raised in the six northern counties and in North 
Wales. Wallace and the Scots at once set out to meet him at 
the Forth, camping on the wooded hills which overlook the 
sinuous course of that river as it passes Stirling. Their host 
counted no more than a hundred and eighty mounted knights 
and squires, but many thousands of sturdy spearmen. The 
sole bridge over the stream was that which takes its name from 
the adjacent abbey of Cambuskenneth. It was a long narrow 
structure, on which no more than two horsemen could ride 
abreast. Towering above it only a few hundred yards away 
was the Abbey Craig, the steep wooded height which forms the end 
of the Ochil Hills: on it Wallace lay encamped. Finding that 
the Scots treated his summons to lay down their arms with 
derision, Warrenne determined to cross the bridge and storm 
their position. The wiser heads in his camp were filled with 
dismay at a resolve inspired by a foolish and overweening 
contempt for the enemy. Sir Richard Lundy, a Scottish knight 
of the English party, pointed out to the earl that it would take 
eleven hours for his whole host to defile over the bridge in face 
of an active enemy less than a mile away. He pointed out a 
ford not far off at which men could cross sixty abreast, and 
begged that the army might pass there, or that at least he might 
be permitted to take a few hundred horsemen and create a 
diversion on that point. Warrenne refused to listen to him, 
and bade his troops begin to defile across the narrow bridge. 
Wallace was observing every movement of the English from 
his lofty post on the Abbey Craig, and his men were lurking in 
a solid mass behind its woods. He allowed the enemy’s van- 
battle, commanded by Sir Marmaduke Twenge and Hugh 
Cressingham the Treasurer, to cross the water and to begin to 
form up on the northern bank. Then, when the main-battle 
was still on the farther side, he flung his whole army down the 
hill, against the troops who had crossed. A picked body of 
spearmen charged for the bridge-head and reached it in the first 
rush, while the mass of the Scots fell upon Twenge and Cressing- 
ham*s men. The bridge-head once seized and firmly held, 
Warrenne could not push forward, nor the van-battle retrace its 
steps. After a short struggle the whole body that had crossed 
was either trampled down or flung into the river. Twenge by 
prodigies of valour cut his way back across the bridge almost 
afone. But Cressingham and more than a hundred knights, 
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with at least five thousand English and Welsh foot, were slain 
or drowned (Sept, ii, 1297). 

Warrenne, whose whole conduct contrasts most shamefully 
with Wallace’s splendid action, was so cowed by the encounter, 
that, instead of preparing to defend the line of the Forth, he 
threw a garrison into Stirling and retired to Berwick, abandon- 
ing the whole of the Lowlands to the enemy. 

Wallace followed up the victory of Cambuskenneth Bridge by 
a fierce inroad into Northumberland and Durham. His ravages 
drew King Edward in person into Scotland in the next year, 
with the whole feudal levy of England at his back. He brought 
three thousand knights on bardcd horses, and four thousand 
other men-at-arms, mustered under the colours of more than a 
hundred barons and bannerets. For foot-soldiery he had not 
summoned the full shire-levies under the sheriffs, but only 
called for volunteers. The Welsh and Irish came in large 
numbers, for they were always ready to serve for plunder,^ but 
the English foot were comparatively few. The enormous 
figures given by the chroniclers for the array of infantry — fifty or 
even eighty thousand — are of course absurd ; they probably did 
not greatly exceed the horsemen in number. 

Battle of Falkirk^ July 22, 1298. 

When Edward marched from Berwick into Lothian and 
began to waste the land and storm the few castles which were 
defended against him, Wallace did not make any attempt to 
protect the plain. He had summoned all Scotland to his 
banner, and may perhaps have had the thirty thousand foot 
and the thousand men-at-arms ^ with which the more sober 
of the English chroniclers credit him. But he had withdrawn 
them into the Torwood, the great forest which lay between 
Falkirk and Stirling, and there kept quiet. He was resolved to 
take the defensive in a favourable position, and not to meet the 
king’s overwhelming force of cavalry in the open. 

It seemed for a moment possible that no battle might take 
place, for Edward spent so much time in Lothian that his 
provisions began to run low, and no more could be procured 

^ Hemingford, i. p. 259. 

^ The wilder guesses of others make the Scots at a hundred thousand or even 
three hundred thousand strong. Even the usually sensible Hemingford gives the 
latter figure (i. p. 165). 
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fnom the wasted countryside. He could not bear of any hostile 
army in the field, and was beginning to think of returning to 
flngland- .But presently there came to him the Earls of March 
and Angus, two Scottish lords of the English faction, with news 
that Wallace lay only eighteen miles away at Falkirk, and that, 
hearing of the approaching retreat of the royal army, he was 
preparing to fall upon its rear and harass its march. “ He 
shall not come to me, for I will go to him,” exclaimed Edward, 
and straightway set his army — famine-stricken though it was — 
to march on Falkirk. He slept at Linlithgow on the night of 
July 21 ; that night he had two ribs broken by a kick from 
his horse, but, though suffering much pain, he pushed on next 
morning to seek for Wallace. A Scottish reconnoitring party 
was sighted early in the day, but promptly retired. Following 
it up, and moving past the town to the south, by the hillside 
called Slamannan Muir, the English at last came in sight of the 
enemy. Wallace had selected a very strong position on a hill- 
side about two miles south of Falkirk, not very far from the 
edge of the forest which covered all the face of the country to 
the west. His front was protected by a broad morass — now 
called Darnrig Moss. Ilis pikemcn were arrayed in four great 
masses — schiltrons, as the Scots called them ; behind them were 
the body of a thousand mounted men-at-arms which composed 
his cavalry. On each flank and also between the schiltrons 
were a few thousand archers — mainly from F^ttrick and Selkirk. 
The whole hope of Wallace lay in the solidity of his impene- 
trable masses of spears ; he was resolved to fight a thoroughly 
defensive battle, and knew that all depended on the steadiness 
of his followers. ** I have brought you to the ring,” he is 
reported to have said ; ** now hop (dance) if ye may.” ^ 

Edward at once formed up his men on the opposite side of 
the Moss, in the three “ battles ” dear to the mediaeval general. 
The vavvard or right wing was led by Roger Bigot Earl of 
Norfolk, the Marshal, and by Humphrey Bohun Earl of Hereford 
*thc pair whose constitutional opposition to the king had led 
to die Confirmatio Cartarum in the preceding yean The 
battle was headed by Edward^ himself ; the left wing was 
entrusted to Antony Beck, the warlike bishop of Durham. Each 
column contained from thirty to thirty-five banners of barons 

^ ^ Th6 eliiboriite stoty of Falkirk in Blind Harry's Wathui is |iDp«l«lliy filMed 

and useless. Bruce does all the fighting on the English side 1 
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and bannercsts. The vaward first started to the charge, but rode 
into the Moss, and found it wholly impassable. The Earl 
Marshal, therefore, drew back his men, and started to tum the 
obstacle by a long march round its flank. The left whig had 
observed the morass more clearly, and the bishop, without 
making any attempt to pass it, wheeled off and rode round its 
flank. Arriving at a point at right angles to the line of the 
Scots, he halted his battle and waited for the king, whose 
division was following him. This delay maddened the rash 
barons of whom he held command. “ Stick to your mass, 
bishop, and don’t teach us the art of war,** cried Ralph Basset 
of Drayton. Sing your mass here to-day, and we will do the 
fighting.**^ So saying, he led his horsemen against the flank 
schiltron of the Scots, and all the other banners streamed after 
him, in despite of their commander. A few minutes later the 
Earl Marshal’s battle completed its detour round the Moss, and 
executed an equally headlong charge against the other flank of 
the Scottish host. 

The result of the onset of the two English cavalry corps was 
indecisive. Wallace’s archers were ridden down and scattered ; 
the thousand men-at-arms in his rear rode off the field in 
disgraceful flight without striking a blow for Scotland. But the 
great schiltrons of pikemen easily flung back the onset of the 
horsemen. The front ranks knelt with their spear-butts fixed 
in the earth ; the rear ranks levelled their lances over their 
comrades* heads ; the thick-set grove of twelve-foot spears was 
far too dense for the cavalry to penetrate. Marty English riders 
fell ; the rest wheeled round and began to re-form for a second 
charge. Now came the decisive moment of the day: if the 
onsets had been repeated with a similar fury, the English caValry 
would undoubtedly have failed, and Falkirk would have been 
even as Bannockburn. 

King Edward and the main-battle had now arrived on the 
ground. His quick eye at once grasped the situation ; instantly 
he applied the tactics which had been so successful in his Welsh 
wars. The knights were ordered to halt for a moment, attd 
the bowmen were brought to the front. They were bidden to 
ecmeentrate their fire on fixed points in the hostile maaaes, 
Loosing their arrows at point-blank range into the easy target 

^ est tuum, epbeope, docer^ nos de militia: vade mlssam celthrare si 
vMU,** ett. (Hemlnglbrd, p. 164V 
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of the great schiltrons, they soon began te make a fearful 
slaughter. Nor could there be any retaliation ; the Scottish 
archers had been ridden down and driven away, while the 
pikemen dared not break their ranks to chase off their enemies 
while the English cavalry were waiting to push into the gaps. 
Accordingly, the result of a few minutes of the deadly arrow- 
shower was that many points of the masses had been riddled, 
and the whole had been rendered unsteady. Then Edward bade 
his knights charge for the second time, aiming at the shaken 
sections of the enemy’s front. Bursting in at points where the 
killed and wounded were thicker than the unstricken men, the 
English men-at-arms broke all the schiltrons in quick succcssion. 

The rest of the fight was little more than a massacre. One- 
third of the Scottish host was left on the field : the survivors, 
among whom Wallace was numbered, only saved themselves by 
a prompt flight into the woods. Those who were at the eastern 
end of the line, and too far from the friendly shelter of the tiees, 
had to rush down the rear slope of the hill and save themselves 
by swimming the river Carron. Many thousands were cut 
down, and a considerable number more were drowned in the 
stream. Of the Scottish chiefs there were slain Sir John Stuart 
of Bonkill, the leader of the Selkirk archery, Sir John Graham, 
Macduff, the uncle of the Earl of Fife, and about twenty 
knights more. The English loss was small, consisting only of the 
horsemen who perished on the pikes in the first charge : among 
them were, curiously enough, the two chiefs of the Order of the 
Temple in the two British kingdoms — both the Master of 
the English Templars, and Brian de Jaye, who bore the corre- 
sponding oflice in Scotland. 

The lesson which Falkirk taught to those who could read its 
true importance was much the same as the lesson of Hastings, — 
that even the best of infantry, if unsupported by cavalry and 
placed in a position that might be turned on the flanks, could 
not hope to withstand a judicious combination of archers and 
horsemen. Such, without doubt, would have been the moral 
which King Edward would have drawn from it had he left us a 
written record of his military experience. Such was the way In 
which it was viewed by Robert Bruce, who saw the fight from 
the English side, for he served in the left-hand battle under 
.Bishop Beck. We shall note that at Bannockburn, when it fell 
t6 him to face the selfsame problem that Wallace had vainly 
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tried to solve, he took special care that his flanks should be 
covered and that his cavalry should be turned to good use. 
But it is clear that less capable men on both sides overlooked 
the real meaning of the fight Many of the English forgot that 
the archers had prepared the way, and only remembered the vic- 
torious charge of the knights at the end of the day. Many of the 
Scots, equally misreading the facts, attributed their defeat to the 
treachery of their runaway horsemen, or to the jealousy which 
the other leaders felt for Wallace, instead of imputing it to the 
inherent weakness of pikemen unsupported by any other arm. 

There was much fighting of the minor kind between Falkirk 
and the day of Bannockburn. For the greater part of the 
eighteen years which intervened between them, hostilities on a 
larger or a smaller sca^lewere going on in some part of Scotland, 
On the whole, the FngHs}| had the advantage, owing to the 
disunion of the Scots and their inability to find any leader 
whom his equals would obey. On half a dozen occasions 
Edward’s armies marched up and down the land without 
meeting open opposition : the Scots meanwhile retired to the 
hills, and only came down when their enemies had turned 
homewards. Such fighting as there was mainly consisted in 
ambuscades and surprises: such, for example, was the rout of 
Roslin in 1302, when John de Segrave’s army was surprised by 
the Scots in three separate cantonments six miles apart. 
Segrave’s own division was cut to pieces at dawn ; the other 
divisions under Robert Neville came up only in time to save a 
few of the fugitives, and then retired from the field. A similar 
instance on the other side was the rout of Methven, when 
Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, scattered Robert Bruce’s 
host by just such another assault at daybreak. A much 
greater interest attaches to a fight on a far smaller scalc^ 
that of Loudon Hill in 1307, if we can trust the details — 
sufficiently probable in themselves — which Barbour gives of it; 
In its own way it was a forecast of Bannockburn. Bruce, with his 
six hundred followers, was lying on Loudon Hill, when De 
Valence, with a force which the Scottish chroniclers give at 
three thousand men, came to hunt him down. Bruce had found 
a position about two bow-shots broad, through which a road 
ran. On each side of it was a broad moss. He narrowed the 
front of the position by cutting three lines of ditch from the 
edges of the morasses on each side, so as to leave open only the 
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rtod and about fifty yards more on each side of it. On this 
short front he drew up his men, all on foot and with pikes 
levelled. De Valence should of course have sent his atchers 
to the front, and, as Bruce could not have advanced, might have 
mishandled him dreadfully. But, instead, he committed the 
usual fault of feudal commanders : he sent his cavalry to charge 
down the road, expecting to ride easily over the pikemen. 
Two furious onsets were promptly turned back by the line of 
spears; then, seeing more than a hundred men-at-arms lying 
dead in front of the Scottish line, De Valence tamely withdrew, 
though his infantry and his rear-battle had not struck a blow. 

Without any pitched battle, but by a long series of sieges, 
raids, and adventurous assaults on castles, Bruce had by 1314 
cleared the English out of the whole land. Nothing but the 
strongholds of Stirling, Dunbar, and Berv/ick remained in the 
power of Edward ll. It was to relieve llie first-named place, 
the most important strategic point 111 the whole of Scotland, 
that the imbecile son of Edward Longshanks at last bestirred 
himself. The governor of Stirling, Sir Philip Mowbray, had 
promised to yield unless he was relieved before St. John^s Day, 
June 24, 1314. And not even Edward of Caernarvon could view 
unmoved the loss of the last of his father’s conquests. 

Battle of Bannockburn^ June 24, 1314 

When once Bruce knew that the King of England had 
sworn to raise the siege of Stirling, and was spending the spring 
in summoning up contingents not only from England and Wales, 
but from Ireland and Gascony, he had ample time to devote to 
the choice of a good position for standing on the defensive 
against the great host which was arming against him. He 
determined to make no opposition in Lothian, but to let the 
English army push well into the bowels of the land. Two 
reasons led him to this conclusion : the enemy would be much 
harassed by want of food in passing through the devastated 
lands between Tweed and Forth, and the nearer he fought to 
Stirling the more certain would he be of intercepting the enemy, 
who, if the battle was offered tq him at a greater distance from 
the place, might easily slip off to right or left and turn the 
Scottish host without an engagement. 

„ Bruce mustered his men in the forest of Torwood, the ihmt 
trysting-place which Wallace had choden before the btttle of 
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Falkirk. But it was not his intention to fight on the banks of 
the Carron, but much nearer to Stirling. The position which 
he had selected was no more than two and a half miles south ^ 
of the beleaguered castle, on the rolling hillsides which overlook 
the Bannock Burn. 

Passing southward out of Stirling, a gentle ascent leads to 
the village and church of St Ninians; half a mile farther on, the 
crest of the ascent is reached, and a new valley comes in view. 
Down this depression, which is less than a mile broad, runs 
the Bannock Burn, now an insignificant brook, which flows to 
join the Forth not far from its mouth. In 1314 the burn was a 
much more formidable obstacle ; its course ran through bogs 
and mosses, and towards the eastern end of the field was 
connected with some broad shallow pools, which covered a 
considerable expanse.® In most of its course the Bannock could 
be crossed, though with some difficulty, both by horse and foot : 
the only thoroughly good passage was in the middle of the field, 
where an old Roman road, running out from the wall of 
Antoninus, cuts across the battle-ground from north-west to 
south-east. The advantage of the position from the point of 
view of Bruce lay, not so much in the difficult passage of the 
Bannock, as in the fact that the front to be defended was 
comparatively short. For at the west end of the field the New 
Park, a wooded tract which King Alexander ill. had afforested, 
ran down to the stream ; while at its cast end the Carse, or low 
land falling away towards the Forth, was then one vast morass. 
The front between the wood and the marsh was not much more 
than a mile broad, a space not too great to be defended by the 
forty thousand men whom Bruce had brought together for the 
defence of the land. 

When the English army advanced from Edinburgh and 
Falkirk, Robert fell back from the Torwood into his chosen 
position. His intention was to hold the northern brow of the 
valley of the Bannock, leaving the enemy to force their way 

^ At the Borestone, the centre of the Scottish position, the ridge is one hundred 
and eighty-six feet high ; it is lower towards its eastern end, but at its western rises 
to two hundred and forty feet. The corresponding slope on the English side of the 
Bannock varies from two hundred and twenty to two hundred and eighty feet in 
, height. 

^ I was delighted to find these pools, of which no trace now exists, in old 
Scottish maps of the eighteenth century. Barbour distinctly mentions them in his 
lines 62-64, p. 255 of the Edinburgh edition of 1758. 
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across moss and brook and over the gentle slope which led up 
from them. He had taken the additional precaution of digging 
a great quantity of ** pottes,” or small circular holes three feet 
deep, in front of his line. They were covered with branches 
and grass, so that they could not be seen by the advancing foe, 
and were intended as traps for Edward's horsemen. This 
defence extended a long way on each side of the Roman road 
which cut across the field, and practically covered the whole 
assailable front of the Scottish host.^ 

The Scottish army had been told off into four “ battles " and 
a small cavalry reserve. Only five hundred picked men-at-arms 
were kept on horseback, under Sir Robert Keith, the Marshal 
of Scotland ; the rest of the knights and barons descended to 
fight on foot among their retainers. The main line was com- 
posed of three solid “battles" of pikemen of approximately 
equal strength ; they were commanded (counting from right 
to left) by Thomas Randolph Earl of Murray, who had the 
“ vaward," Sir Edward Bruce, the king’s brother, who had the 
“mid-battle," and Sir James Douglas and Walter the Lord 
Steward of Scotland, who had the “rearward.” Behind, as a 
reserve, lay the king with the fourth “battle” of spearmen and 
the small body of horsemen under Keith. 

This array having been settled, the Scots encamped, out of 

^ The “ Pottes *’ have given some trouble to the narrators of the battle. Some 
of the English chroniclers do not mention them. Others, e.^. Baker of Swinbrook, 
speak not of a number of small holes, but of one long ditch: Scoti locum nacti 
opportunum, subfodiebant ad mensunim trium pedum in profundo, et ad ejusdem 
mensurae latitudinem fossas protensas in longum a dextro in sinistrum cornu exercitus, 
operientes illas cum plexis et viminibus.’* But an even better authority than the very 
sensible Baker is Robert Baston, the unfortunate prisoner whom Bruce compelled to 
celebrate the victory in Latin verse. He says that 

“ Plebs foveas fodit, ut per eas labantur equestres. 

Machina plena malis pedibus formatur equinis 
Concava, cum palis, ne pergant absque minis,” 

This certainly means a series of holes, not a ditch, and fully bears out Barbour's 
account of the “ Pottes.” As to their position, Barbour says that 

“ On either side the way wele brad 
It was pottit, as I have tald. 

Gef that their faea on horse will hald 
Furth in that way, I trow they shall 
Not well escape withoiiten fall.” 

And in another passage he speaks of the ** Pottes ” as ** in ane plane field by the way. ' 
' I suppose that * ' the way ” means the Roman road, and that the pits lay on each side of 
it for many hundred yards, probably reaching to the very flanks of the army. 
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sight of the enemy approaching from the south, behind the 
shelter of Gillies* Hill, a wooded eminence at the right rear of 
their position, leaving only small detachments out to watch the 
advance of the English — one at the “ entry,” i.e, the place where 
the Roman road crossed the burn and marsh, the other at St 
Ninian’s Kirk, to guard against any attempt of the enemy to 
turn the position by its eastern end through the mosses of the 
Carse. The king watched at the former place, the Earl of 
Murray at the latter. 

Presently the English army came in sight on the low line of 
hills which form the southern horizon. Edward II. had brought 
a vast host with him : the estimate of a hundred thousand men 
which the Scottish chroniclers give is no doubt exaggerated, but 
that the force was very large is shown by the genuine details 
of the mustering which have come down to us. There have 
been preserved of the orders which Edward sent out for the 
raising of this army only those addressed to the sheriffs of 
twelve English counties, seven Marcher barons, and the justices 
of North and South Wales. Yet these account for twenty-one 
thousand five hundred men, though they do not include the 
figures of any of the more populous shires, such as Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Kent, or Middlesex. The whole must have amounted 
to more than fifty thousand men.^ The barons, too, were 
in full force. Only the self-seeking Thomas of Lancaster 
and his adherents did not come to the muster — on the poor 
pretence that the king, according to the ordinances of 1 3 1 1, ought 
to have consulted Parliament before levying his host. But, 


* Rymer, Foedei'a^ May 27, 1314. The figures are perhaps worth giving. They 
run as follows ; — 


Yorkshire .... 

Men 
. 4000 

Northumberland . 

. 2500 

Bishopric of Durham 

. 1500 

Lancashire .... 

. 500 

Lincolnshire 

. 3000 

Notts and Derby . 

. 2000 

Salop and Stafford 

. 2000 

Cheshire .... 

. 500 


Men 

Leicestershire and Warwickshire . 500 

Justices of S. Wales ; i.c. counties 

of Cardigan and Caermarthen . 1000 
Certain Marcher lords . , , 1850 

Justices of N. Wales ; i.e. counties 
of Anglesea, Caernarvon, and 
Merioneth .... 2000 


Comparing this with military assessments of England at a later time, we find that the 
twelve counties and Wales used to give on an average about one-third of the whole 
host. I presume, therefore, that at Bannockburn the shire-levies in all should have 
amounted to some sixty thousand, if all the shires were represented. But we may 
doubt if the extreme South sent its full contingents for so distant a campaign. 
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though ab3ent themselves, the Lancastrians seem to have sent 
their retainers. 

The host was told off into ten battles, probably (like the 
French at Cre9y) in three lines of three battles each, with the 
tenth as a reserve under the king. We have no proper details 
of the marshalling, knowing only that the Earls of Gloucester 
and Hereford led the “ vaward ” line, and that the king with the 
Earl of Pembroke headed the rear-battle. But details as to the 
array are of little importance, because (as all accounts agree) the 
host was so cramped and crushed together on ' the battlefield 
that to the enemy it appeared all one vast “ schiltron,” speckled 
from front to rear with the flags of barons and bannerets. Only 
the “vaward was distinguishable, the rest was one huge welter- 
ing mass. 

The English advance guard arrived on the field on the after- 
noon of the 23rd June, and proceeded at once to reconnoitre the 
position. Two bodies of cavalry pushed forward on two pointt, 
one crossing the burn at the Roman road, the other making a 
detour through the Carse to endeavour to communicate with the 
castle by riding round the marshy ground on the left of the 
Scottish line. The first body halted and retired when it found 
Bruce in force at the head of the slope. Its advance was only 
noticeable for the chivalric incident of Sir Henry Bohun s death. 
Bohun was in the van of the party which came up the slope, and 
caught sight of King Robert riding up and down some distance 
in front of his pikemen. Setting spurs to his horse, the daring 
knight charged at the Bruce, hoping to end the war wit}i his 
single lance. Robert, though he was not horsed on his barded* 
destrier, but only on a little hackney, and though he had no 
lance in his hand, but only the axe at his saddlebow, did not 
shrink from the single combat. Warily awaiting his adversary's 
charge, he turned Bohun's lance aside with his axe, and as the 
knight passed him, brained him with a tremendous blow on the 
back of his helmet. 

The other attempt of the English to feel the eastern flank 
of the Scottish position led to more serious fighting. Eight 
hundred men-at-arms, under Sir Robert Clifford and William 
Deyncourt, made such a wide sweep through the Carse that they 
were clo^je below St, Ninian's Kirk before the Earl of Murray 
sighted them. Burning to repair this neglect, Randolph rushed 
down the hill with five hundred pikemen and threw himself 
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across their path. CUfTord bade his knights ride over the Scots, 
and delivered a furious charge which utterly failed to break the 
coiv^pact mass of spears. For many minutes the English horse- 
men rode round and round the Scots, trying to burst in, and 
angrily casting maces and lances into their ranks, in the hope of 
making a gap. Some scores perished among the pikes, includ* 
ing Deyncourt, the second in command. The rest, finding their 
effoits all in vain, and seeing succour coming down the hill to 
Randolph, at last rode off foiled, and made no further attempt 
to communicate with the castle. 

While this petty action was going on, the English army was 
slowly reaching the field, and by nightfall had crowned the 
heights above the Bannock and formed its encampment. There 
Edward^s host rested, spending the night, as all the chroniclers 
both Scots and English agree, in wassail and vain boasting. 
Next morn the king got his unwieldy force into such array as 
he might. The assailable ground of the Scottish position was 
much too narrow to suit his numbers : there was only something 
slightly more than a mile of slope between the wood and the 
marshes, and, to make even this space available, the English right 
wing had to throw rough bridges of hurdles and beams across 
the great pools on the lower Bannock. Two thousand yards 
of frontage only affords comfortable space for fifteen hundred 
horsemen or three thousand foot-soldiers abreast. This was 
well enough for the main line of the Scottish host, formed in 
three battles of perhaps twenty-five thousand men in all, eight 
or nine deep in continuous line. But, allowing for the greater 
space required for the cavalry, the English were far too many 
for such a front, with the ten thousand horse ^ and fifty thousand 
or sixty thousand foot which they may have mustered. 

The result of this fact was that from the very beginning of the 
battle the English were crowded and crushed together, and 
wholly unable to manoeuvre. The worst point of all was that in 
each corps the archers had been placed behind the horsemen, not 
on their flanks or in the intervals between the separate squadrons.* 

^ Trustworthy details of the English host, as we said before, are missing. But if 
they had, as is said, three thousand ^'equites coperti,” men-at-arms on btrded horses, 
the whole cavalry was probably ten, thousand. Barbour makes it forty thousasid 
** armed on horse both head and hand.” 

* **Nonnullo8detraxitio cladem phalanx sagittarlorum, non habentium destinatum 
locum aptumi sed prius armatorum a tergo stantium» qui none a latevlbue eolent 
constare*’ (Baker ofSwinbrook, p. 9). 
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Thus a magnificent body of perhaps thirty thousand bowmen, able 
to have settled the whole matter if granted a judicious support of 
cavalry, was condemned from the first to almost entire uselessness. 

There was some little skirmishing before the main engage- 
ment commenced. Bruce had scattered a few archers along his 
side of the burn : they were, as a preliminary measure, driven off 
by a detachment of English bowmen from the “ vaward ” battle.^ 
But the moment that this affray was over, the whole front line 
of the English horsemen set themselves in motion, swept down 
their own slope, scrambled through the brook and bog and 
dashed up hill against the Scottish host. At the same moment 
the three battles of Bruce’s front line, which had been held back 
hitherto, to keep them out of range of the English arrows, moved 
forward in perfect order to the top of the slope and the position 
marked out for them by the line of *‘pottes.” Many of the 
English men-at-arms were caught in these traps, ^ but the majority 
sweeping onward, rushed headlong against the Scottish battles. 

And when the two hosts so came together and the great steeds 
of the knights dashed into the Scottish pikes as into a thick wood, 
there rose a great and horrible crash from rending lances and 
dying horses, and there they stood locked together for a space.” * 
But if the English, with all the impetus of their first charge, had 
failed to break the hostile line at any point, much less were they 
able to do so when they had been brought to a standstill, and 
could only cut and thrust away the pikes, or endeavour to wedge 
themselves into some weak spot. They died by hundreds, with- 
out accomplishing anything, but were far too courageous to fall 
back and acknowledge themselves beaten. A retreat would 
have been their best move, and it would not have been too late 
to bring forward the archery after the horsemen had retired. 
Yet, since the vaward refused to draw off, the second and third 
lines in their turn poured down the English slope, through bog 
and brook, and up the farther bank. But they could not get at 
the Scots, with whom the first line was desperately engaged, 
and were forced to stand idle on the slope while the conflict was 
going on above their heads. Individuals of course got a chance 
of pushing forward to take the place of those in the vaward 
battle who had fallen, but the mass stood helpless and utterly 
unable to help their fellows, 

^ Chronide of Lanercost, p, 225. * Baker of Swinbrook, p. 8. 

^ Chronicle of Lanercost, p. 225. 
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Somewhere about this stage of the battle it seems to have 
ocairred to some of the English leaders that the archery must 
be used at all costs if the day was to be won. It was impossible 
to deploy the infantry, so the bowmen were bidden to let fly into 
the air, with a high trajectory, and try to reach the Scots over 
the heads pf their own horsemen in front : the result was not 
encouraging ; the arrows " hit some few Scots in the breast, but 
struck many more of the English in the back.” ^ At one point 
only, at the western end of the battle, some of the archers seem 
to have succeeded in strugglingJiijut from the m61de towards the 
edge of the wood, and opened a lateral fire on to the flank of 
Edward Bruce*s division. King Robert had foreseen that some 
such thing might happen, and had kept Keith and his five 
hundred men-at-arms on horseback in reserve, to provide against 
such a chance. The Marshal * swept round Edward Bruce’s flank, 
charged the archers from the side, and threw them back against 
their own mid-battle, into which they fled in disorder. Keith 
then wheeled back to his old post, and had no further occasion 
to move, as the English made no second attempt to establish a 
flank fire of archery. 

The whole of both hosts were now locked in one great m^lde, 
for King Robert had brought up his infantry reserve, the fourth 
Scottish battle, to strengthen his front line. The advantage was 
definitely on the side of the Scots : the English vaward was 
fought out,” and only kept from recoiling by the masses 
behind ; Gloucester and the majority of the other barons who 
led it had fallen, and in front of the Scottish line was a great 
bank of slain and wounded horses and men, which no one could 
now pierce. Meanwhile, the English rearward had stood for 
hours vainly trying tef get to the front, and losing heart when 
the impossibility of doing so was fully realised. It only needed 
some impulse from outside to turn the whole host backward ; 
and this was soon supplied. 

^ Baker of Swinbrook, p. 10. Was this suggested by William i.’s action at 
Hastings ? 

> Barbour, p. 263 : 

'‘But King Robert that well can ken 
That their archers were perilous. 

And their shot right hard and grievous, 

Ordained forouth the assembly 
His marshal with a great meinie, 

Five hundred armed into steel 

That on light horse were horsed well,” etc. 


37 
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'fh^ Scottish cftriip-followers, of whbtri^»therO 1iv^m^»«0veral 
thotr^ndd, had beeo wktching the iigbt frdin behind this acreen 
of tree!9 on the dope of ^Xlillies* Hill. Seeirig that the®r enemy 
seemed faltei^ing, they ivere seized with the hapjky inSpirail$on^ of 
making a demonstration against the English flank. Snatching 
up such irregular weapons as the camp afforded, and i|^sing 
coloured cloths on spears to simulate banners, they came down 
the Wooded slope of the hill, blowing horns and shouting Slay, 
slay I ” 

Imagining that a new Scotrts’h reserve was about to operate 
against their flank, the English lost heart, and began to melt 
away to the rear long before the emptiness of the demonstration 
could be perceived. The king himself hastily left the field with 
five hundred knights, and when he was gone his followers 
thought it no shame to flee after him. The Scottish line pushed 
down the slope after the fugitives, taking many prisoners, arid 
thrusting their enemies by heaps into the burn, where many 
hundreds were drowned or smothered.^ Those who got off 
made at once for the English border, and considered themselves 
fortunate if they reached Berwick or Carlisle without being 
intercepted and butchered by the peasantry. 

Never in all history was there such a frightful slaughter of 
the English baronage as took place at Bannockburn : even the 
red field of Towton was far less fatal. There fell one earl, 
Gilbert of Gloucester, forty-two barons and bannerets, and many 
scores of knights.^ Humphrey Earl of Hereford, twenty-two 
b&rons and bannerets, and sixty-eight knights, were taken 
prisoners either on the field or in the pursuit Of men-at-arms 
and foOt-soldiery the numbers slain were enormous, but nO 
safe guess can be made at the exact figures: the Scots gavcf 
thirty thousand as their estimate, but this would be (no doubt) 
far too high. The victors are said to have lost only two knights 
and some four thousand of their pikemen — figures which are 
not at all improbable. 

So ended the most lamentable defeat which an English army 
ever suffered. Its lessons were obvious. With the experience 
of Falkirk and Loudon Hill before him, Edward ii. was culpably 

II 

^ Chronicle of Lanercost ; ** Qhum ante trftnsissent unam foveam cnagnam, in quam 
intrat fluxus inarif , nomine Bannockburne, et cum oonfusi vellent redire, multi nobiles 
ceciderunt . . ^ et nunquam se explicare de fovea potueruht (p. 225). 

» ^ Barbour aays two hundred, and seven hundred esquires. 
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mad when he endeavoured .to ride down the Scots< by niem 
cavalry ehat^^ At all costs he should have used his archery, 
supporting them^ properly with bodies of horsemeit kept dose 
enough to the front to give instant aid against any s^»ck by 
the Scota The second fatal error was the crowding such a vast 
army on to a front of no more than two thousand yards. For 
if he had kept back his rear divisions, and refused to thrust them 
forward on to the already overcrowded battlefield, his over-r 
great numbers need not in themselves have prevented success. 

For the conduct of the fight on Bruce’s part no praise can 
be too great. It was the culminating point of that whole 
method of war which he left as a legacy to his subjects. The 
lines in which his ** testament ” was committed to memory by 
after-generations arc well worth quoting— 

“On fut suUl be all Scottis weire, 

By hyll and mosse themselff to rearc. 

Lat woods for wailis be bow and speire, 

That innymeis do them na deire. 

In strait placis gar kcip all store, 

And byrnen ye planeland thaim before. 

Thane sail thai pass away in haist 
When that thai find na thing but waist. 

With wyles and way kings of the nyght 
And mekill noyis maid on hytht, 

Thaim sail ye turuen with gret affrai, 

As thai ware chassit with swerd away. 

This is the consall and intent 
Of gud King Robert's testiment.” 

The fourteen lines contain all the principles on which the 
Scots, when well advised, acted for the next two hundred and 
fifty years. They were to maintain the defensive, only to fight in 
strong positions among hills and morasses, to trust to retirement 
into the woods rather than to the fortifying of castles, to ravage 
the open country before the advancing enemy, and to confine 
their offensive action to night surprises and ambushes. 

The fifteen years which followed Bannockburn differed from 
most of the periods of war between England and Scotland in 
that for the greater part of the time the southern realm was on 
the defensive. It is not till the battle of Dupplin Muir in 1332 
that the balance turned again in favour of the English. The 
period is of no very great interest from the military point of 
view, being mainly covered by a series of skilful raids of the 
Scots into the northern counties, which reached sometimes well- 
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nigh to the gates of York. They came not to OonqiUer, hut 
merely to ravage, and woire as a rule more set on carrying their 
plunder safely home than on meeting the enemy in battle, 
great was Bruce’s caution in risking a general engageinent that 
even in 1321 he allowed an English army to march as far as 
Edinburgh unfought with, and turned it back only by a careful 
cutting off of its commissariat. There were, however, two con- 
siderable collisions between English and Scottish hosts during 
the time, in both of which the latter had the advantage. At 
Mytton in 1320 the Yorkshire levy, under the leading of its 
archbishop, was easily scattered by the Earl of Murray and 
James of Douglas. This was a rout rather than a battle, the 
Yorkshiremen having retired as the Scots drew near without any 
serious attempt at a fight. At Byland in 1322 Bruce himself won 
his last victory, beating up the English quarters by a sudden 
attack at dawn, both in front and in flank. There was no regular 
fighting, as the English were surprised, and those of them Who 
rallied only strove to defend a narrow pass long enough to let 
their master King Edward escape, which he did with great 
difficulty, leaving his kinsman, John of Bretagne, Earl of 
Richmond, in the hands of the Scots.^ 

^ Cf. Barbour with Baker of Sw inbrook, p. 14. 



CHAPTER II 

CONTINUATION OF THE SCOTTISH WAR : FIRST COMBINATION 
OF ARCHERY AND DISMOUNTED CAVALRY — DUPPLIN 
AND HALIDON HILL 

W ITH the disasters of Mytton and Byland the second 
period of the Scottish war comes to an end. King 
Robert died on June 7, 1329, and with his death the ascendency 
of the Scottish arms passed away. Taught by their misfortunes, 
the English were about to try a new tactical combination. 
They had failed in many disastrous attempts to cut off Scot- 
tish raiders, and had suffered many checks when they still 
attempted to take the offensive. The first campaigns of the 
young Edward ill. had been perfectly fruitless. When at the 
head of a vast levy of all the strength of England he tried 
to hunt down Douglas and his plundering bands in 1328, he 
had been obliged to return to Newcastle wearied out and utterly 
foiled.^ The “Shameful Peace” of Northampton had followed 
(May 4, 1328). Four years of uncertain truce intervened, and 
then the English and Scots met again with changed fortune. 

In 1333 an invasion of Scotland was prepared. The dis- 
inherited nobles of the English party, who had adhered too long 
to the cause of the Plantagenets, backed by the many English 
barons and knights who had been granted, and had since lost, 
Scottish estates, were determined to attempt the recovery ,of 
their fiefs. The peace of Northampton had provided that they 
should receive back their holdings on doing homage for thenti 
to the Scottish king, but Bruce had distributed most of the land 
{question to his own partisans, and the regents who ruled after 
hi^ death made no attempt to carry out the terms of the Ueatyi 

^ Froissart's ac^unt of this chase on the Northumbrian moors may ht ioicc^rect 
in detail, but well deserves reading as a picture of Scottish tactics. 
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The leaders of the ** Disinherited ” were the young Edward 
Baliol, son of the unfortunate King John, Gilbert Umphraville 
Earl of Angus, David Earl of Athole, Henry de Beaumont, who 
had married the heiress of Buchan, and Walter Comyn. The 
rank and file of their little host was almost entirely composed 
of Englishmen, with a few Scots and still fewer foreign mercen- 
aries, among whom the Netherlander Walter Manny (destined 
to be one of the prominent figures of the Anglo-French wars) is 
the only name of note. Their number was no more than five 
hundred knights and men-at-arms, with between one thousand 
afid two thousand archers,^ King Edward had refused to 
afford them help, holding himself bound by the Treaty of 
Northampton. He had even prohibited them from crossing 
the Tweed, and given his Wardens of the Marches orders to 
use force to prevent any such attempt. The Disinherited there- 
fore collected at Ravenspur near the Humber mouth, hired 
ships, and passed into Scotland by sea. 

They landed near Kinghorn in Fife, drove off the Scots who 
tried to hinder their disembarkation, and then moved on 
Dunfermline. From thence they marched on Perth, but soon 
found a large army under the regent, Donald Earl of Mar, 
lying across their path on the other side of the river Earn. All 
Central Scotland had been roused, and the least estimate given 
of the regent’s army encamped on Dupplin Muir is that it 
comprised two thousand men-at-arms and twenty thousand 
foot* It might have been expected that the Scots would cross 
the river at once to attack the small body of invaders ; but the 
Earl of Mar was cautious : either he feared treachery in his own 
host, or he grossly over-estimated the number of Baliors men. 
He contented himself with placing the flower of his army at the 
bridge which crosses the Earn, intending perhaps to force the 
passage next morning.® 


^The Bridlington Chronicle, p xo 6 , stiiys five hundred meo-at-armft and on^ 
tlioiisand fbbt Knighton, i. p. 463, gives three hundred men-at^rms and thrad 
thousflcnd foot-^not such a likely proportion, for the archers wei^ now ten ti|pea tha 
number of the cavalry in Engliah armies of this timc< Laaerco^t Chz^cla 
gives ^eep hundired, but says that some gave two thousand eight hundred. 

^ Forty thousand is the figure of Knighton, vdh i. p. 463, and thb Eridftndtdii 
iQhsonldle, p. lod^ 

* ** Omnes equites et armati pontem panter ob^idebant, aestimantea advenas vada 
t|^brare**i(Brid. Chron. ib 6 K 
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BaSi/e August % 1332 . 

The Disinhex^ited \i^ere'qtsite consdous that their'atteitipt was 
a tn^rc forlorn hope^ and that their only chance tif sticcoid lay 
in e^ttreme audacity* When the dtisk had fallen^ they set forth 
to malke a nig'ht attack on the regent^s camp» crossing the rives 
by a ford pointed out to them by some of the Scottish oxiiiesJ 
They fell on to the rear of the Scottish hivduac and made h 
dreadful slhu^ter of the foot*soldiefy who lay on its outskirts. 
But when day dawned they found the regent and all his men-«at* 
arms marching against them in good order : being at the other 
side of the camp, near the bridge, they had escaped the surprise, 
and had gained time to arm and array themselves.® The Scots 
advanced in solid columns, two in number according to the 
ClM^onicle of Lanercost,® while the Bridlington Chronicle’s clearer 
narrative gives the more probable statement that there was one 
large central column flanked by two smaller ones.* All were on 
foot, according to the ancient custom of the Scots. ^ 

Seeing the enemy approaching in such force, the invaders 
dfew baik from the Scottish camp and ranged themselves on 
thO slope above it ^ The knights and men-aNarms dismounted 
and stood in a single mass in the centre ; the archers were 
drawn out in a thin line on either flank, scattered among 
the heather of the hillside, and presenting no formed body at 
which an enemy could strike. Forty men-at-arms, all con- 
tinental mercenaries, were alone told off to remain on horse- 
back and form a reserve,® destined to deliver a last desperate 
chai^ge, Of, in the event of victory, to strike in as pursuers. It 

I 

^ In^tntcti per quosdam patnas et vada fluminis cognogcenles" (Brid. Chron. 
10^]^ Scottish tradition said that Andrew Murray of Tullibardine guided them. 

^ I most here make acknowledgments to Mu J. E. Morris, whose article 
cNi the battle of Pupplin in the En^hsk Historical 18^7, pt. iii., firsjt act me 

OtO^^ing the. details of the 6ght« He undoubtedly is the discoverer of tho true 
meaning pt it. 

^ Fuerunt dtiat magnkd acies, in quibus erant veailla duodecim '* (Chron. Latter, 
p 268). 

Dispositis itaque turmis et sagittarils suis, ut toUateraUs cUneos hostium in- 
vadereht, tpli arniati [the batons and their men-at-arms] magnum exerottum [the 
SetuMth malh (>o%]etpttgnabant*’ (Brid, Chron* 106). 

* M M Fefltibivertttit *asoeadere mentem, nbi Scoti h^itati sunt, in dixiilfera parte ^ 
(Knighton, p. 46^. 

^coepevttiitt' laoeptUi ai armatis t]ui venerant dc Alethimnla in 
•sOMm qul ie » laure condilebant asemois ofmh 

^463). 
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seems clear that the archers were arrayed not in the same 
straight line as the meti-at-arms, but with theiV flanks thrown 
forward S6 that the Whole army resembled a half-tkioon. 

The English can hardly have been in array for more than 
a mbmcnt when the Scottish columns, with twelve banners of 
earls and great barons waving over them, rolled up the hiUside* 
Utterly neglecting the archers on the wings, the regent made 
for the central clump of men-at-arms, and dashed into it with 
lances levelled. The first onset was so heavy that the “Dis- 
inherited” were borne back some paces. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that they held together and preserved them- 
selves from being trampled down. But the impetus of the 
Scots being deadened by the first shock, and the slope being 
against them, they were for a moment checked, and the two 
hosts stood pressed together, with their spears locked, and hardly 
room to swing a sword.^ Ralph Lord Stafford, seeing that the 
fight had now become a matter of pushing rather than of hack- 
ing and hewing, called to his men to turn sideways and thrust 
with their shoulders instead of opposing their breasts to the 
enemy. Using this device, and struggling desperately, the 
invaders succeeded in holding their line unbroken for some 
time, 2 and brought the Scots to a stand. 

Meanwhile, the archers on the wings had closed in upon the 
enemy, and were pouring a blinding shower of arrows upon the 
smaller flanking columns which protected the sides of their 
main body. At first the Scots seem to have paid no heed to 
them, but to have set all their attention on pushing forward to 
the centre. But the shafts fell like hail, and so deadly were 
they that the advancing masses involuntarily swerved inwards 
and refused to face the incessant shower* They thus fell in 
upon the centre column and became blended with it. The 
endrmous lateral pressure produced by their junction with the 
“ mafn-battle,” which was already so hotly engaged with BaHoFB 
men-^at-arms, had the most disastrous results. The whofo mass 

^ Facto Qongressu Scotorum impetam primo non Tereiitcs aliquintulam letro* 
cedere compelluntur : sed de superius animati reaistunt” (Kaighton, p, iq6)> ; 

’**Clamabat Baro de Stafford, ‘Vos, Anglici, vertatU ^n(ra 
humeros et non. pectus,* et ipsi hoc facientes lottos protipus fepulcxant'' (Chron. 
Lanercost, 268). 

^ veco tmiaorea turitiae per'^sagiUarios pluriinivia (qfdhaevere 

magao caCrdtai coaapelhiatar, el ia bteva ooAgl^bati alim 
(Chron, Brid. p,. 106). 
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w&is hu«^led together and wedged in hopeless eoafusibn, which 
only^ bedalme worse when the archers again closed in on the 
flanks and continued to pour their arrows into the heaving mass. 
** In a short space they were thrust so close ths^t they were 
crushed to death one by another, so that more fell by suffocation 
than by the sword.** ^ They were ^oon piled into a great heap, 
which grew higher as the inward pressure contuiued, and “ a 
marvel never seen or heard of before in any battle of the pa6t 
was observed, for the heap of dead stood as high from the 
ground as the full length of a spcai."® 

Unable to break through to the front, and horribly galled on 
the flanks, the Scottish host at last broke up, and all who could 
escape from the press made their way to the rear. Henry de 
BeaumOnt and some of the “ Disinherited ** then sprang on their 
horses and chased the fugitives for several miles. The Scots 
were not merely beaten, but well-nigh exterminated. Only 
fourteen knights are said to have escaped.^ Among the slain 
were the regent, Donald, Earl of Mar, the Earls of Menteith 
and Murray, Robert Bruce Earl of Canick, the young king’s 
bastard cousin, Alexander Fraser the High Chamberlain, 
eighteen bannerets, fifty-eight knights, eight hundred squires, 
twelve hundred men-at-arms, and an innumerable multitude of 
foot-soldiery.^ Not one single living man was found in the 
frightful heap in the centre of the host. Among the “Dis- 
inherited** there fell thirty-three knights and men-at-arms, of 
whom the chief were John Gordon and Reginald de la Beche : 
not a single archer is said to have been slain ; the Scots had 
never come to handstrokes with them.® 

The battle of Dupplin formed the turning-point in the 
history of the Scottish wars. For the future the English always 
adopted the order of battle which Baliol and Beaumont had 
diseovered,di$mounting their heavily-armed men and forming the 
certtte ftOfn them, while the archers were thrown forward on the 
flanks. This was the array which King Edward HI. used at 
Haltdon Hill in 1333: it is to be noted that Edward Baliol, 

\ ** a suia suffbeati ct magis q^am gladionim iclibus verb^rati, acer\nj?n vaJde 
mifibile sicque condensati ac si fuis^em funibus colligati miserabilifier 

expirabaat** io6}< 

’ Chmiiw LSncrtJOSt, p. 2d8, ’ Kaigblpn* p» ipjp 

* BrWt p. *07^ Knigbton gives (p. 4^3! twelve banprrejiA ww 

thin 

* Knightoo, p, 463, 
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Gflbert? UmtphmvUlA^ B6aumonty and David. Ath^ld;, 
wstors 0f IKippUn» all servingt undbr him in 
Hicnt; itmmt 'Uave been from them tjhat henleamed the D^t 
effective Way ctf dealing with the Scottish massea 

Battle of Halidon Hill, July 19, 1333, 

The main facts of Halidon Hill arc very clear, though we 
hre not/ do well furnished with its details as might be Wished. 
I&dward was besieging Berwick when a great Scottish host 
appeared to deliver it. Leaving a considerable portion of his 
troops in the trenches, to keep up the blockade, the king marched 
with the rest to beat off the army of succour. He took up a 
position such as Bruce would have loved, on a hillside with a 
marshy bottom below it and a wood on its brow. Edward 
made all his knights and men-at-arms dismount, and formed 
them in line with the archers. The host was divided into three 
‘‘battles,” each furnished with small wings. The right division 
Was headed by the Earl Marshal, Thomas Earl of Norfolk, the 
king’s half-uncle ; he had with him Edward’s young brother, 
John of Eltham, and Henry de Beaumont. The wings of their 
corps were composed of troops under the Earl of Athole on the 
right and the Earl of Angus on the left. In the centre was the 
king himself, on the left wing Edward Baliol ; each of their 
divisions was furnished, like the right-hand battle,” with small 
wings. All the knights fought on foot.^ 

The Scots were forced to attack, as Berwick could not be 
relieved unless the English were beaten in the open field ; their 
old defensive tactics of Falkirk and Bannockburn could not be 
used. But they, nevertheless, arrayed themselves in the great 
masses which formed their habitual order df battle, and came 
lumbering down the opposite hillside in four columns.* The 
marsh at the bottom forced them to slacken their pace, but, 
pushing through it, they began to climb Halidon Hill. They 

^ This is expressly stated by Baker of Swinbrook : ** Hie didielt A Sieeftis AogliDrQtn 
generositaB dextrarios reservare venationi hostium, et contra mor^m .shontm patfim 
pedes pugnare ” (p. 51). He had evidently not appreciated thejimportance of Dapplin 
in the military history of England. Herein all historians have followed him, wherefore 
Mr. Morris desses the more credit for calling attention to that mueh‘>iieghM:tedMd. 

^ Hemingford gives for their army the very moderate and pieMuo of 

twelve hundred men-at-arms and thirteeh thousand dve hundred pikeuMOi At the 
same thhe he sAys that the available force Of Edward Was smaMen' 

English authorities give absurd figures for the Scottish losse*,^eiltmllig'wp In ibdy 
thousand 1 
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cookl not, howei^erf itritt' far ttp its side, folr such ii tiirribie atorm 
ofi atrom bfagaA 'to beat apon (Stem the momentr that > they 
odmmehced to ‘motint the slope; that sdl the front tanks went 
doWn togfether. < The meases strove to push forwand, but each 
^aSty ‘as it emerged from the weltering crowd and tried to 
climb higher up' the slope was promptly shot down, and it seems 
that very few of the Scots struggled up so far as the line of 
English men-at-arms on the brow. When at last the mass 
wavered and began to tail off to the rear, King Edward bade 
his Iquights mount, charged the fugitives, and pursued them fiercely 
for five miles. There fell of the Scots Archibald Douglas, the 
regent of the realm, Hugh Earl of Ross, Kenneth Earl of 
Sutherland, Alexander Bruce Earl of Garrick, three other earls,’^ 
and such a multitude of barons and bannerets, that Bannockburn 
was well repaid. As the English ballad-maker sang — 

** Scottes out of Berwick and out of Aberdeen, 

At the Burn of Bannock ye were far too keen, 

King Edward has avenged it now, and fully too, I ween." 

Halidon Hill is the second, as Dupplin is the first, of a long 
series of defensive battles fought against the Scots, and won by 
the skilful combination of archery and dismounted men-at-arms, 
Neville’s Cross, Homildon, Floddcn, Pinkie, are all variations 
upon the same theme. At the first-named fight the archers so 
riddled the Scots left whig that it broke up when attacked by 
the English men-at-arms, and left the centre bare to flank 
attack. At Homildon they so teased the Scottish masses by a 
careful long-range fire, that they came storming down from a 
strong position (like Harold’s axemen at Hastings), and were 
caught in disorder and utterly dispersed by the English main 
body as they strove to pursue their lightly-moving assailants. 
Of Flodden and Pinkie we shall speak in a later volume ; in their 
main features they belong to the same class as Dupplin, Halidon, 
Homildon, and Neville’s Cross. The moral of all is the same: 
invaluable against cavalry, the Scottish pikemen were helpless 
when opposed by a judicious combination of lance and bow. 
It was in vain that enlightened men in the northern realm, like 
King James l., tried to encourage archery: for want of old 
tradition and hereditary aptitude, Scotland never bred a race 
of archers such as flourished south of Tweed. When she got 

^ Apparently Lennox, Strathearn, and Atholc, the last-named being the SooUidi 
claimant who dlapnted that title with David of Strathbogie, 
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the better of England In war, it was always through a careful 
adherence to “good King Robert’s Testament,” by the avoidance 
of general engagements, the harrying of the land before the 
advancing foe, and the confining of offensive action to ambushes 
and night surprises, — “ the wyles and wakenyngs of the night," 
which that wise and cautious soldier had prescribed. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR — THE ARMIES OF EDWARD HI 

W E have seen that the result of the thirty years of almost 
uninterrupted war between England and Scotland, 
which began at Dunbar and lasted down to Halidon Hill, had 
profoundly modified the habitual tactics of English armies. 
Taught by the events of Falkirk and Bannockburn, they had 
abandoned the old idea that battles were won solely by the 
charge of armed horsemen. Success, it had been found, de- 
pended far more upon the judicious use of archery. But archers 
alone would not be sufficient to decide the day ; they could be 
driven oflF (as at Bannockburn) by a charge of horse, unless they 
were properly supported. For an offensive battle the support 
might consist of mounted men (as at Falkirk). For a defensive 
battle dismounted men would be more useful, for all history has 
shown that cavalry cannot easily defend a position : once tied 
to a fixed spot, they lose the impetus which is their strength. 

Edward ill., as we shall see, was a very competent tactician, 
but a very unskilful strategist It fell to him to apply the lesson 
of the Scottish wars to a new struggle fought on a larger scale 
and under very different conditions. The use that he made of 
them was excellent, and led to such successful results that it 
stereotyped the tactics of English armies for the next century 
and a half. 

England was now about to engage in war with a power 
which excelled her in military strength much in the same pro- 
portion in which she herself excelled Scotland. Just as England 
surpassed the realm beyond Tweed in the size of her hosts, and 
espedaiiy in the number of heavy cavalry that she could put 
into the field, so did France surpass England in those poiixk 
To hope to meet the French, lance for lance, in the open field* 
was jttist as impossible for Edward III. as it had been impossible 
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for Wallace or Bruce to set knight against knight at Falkirk or 
Bannockburn. Hopelessly outmatched in the numbers of his 
mounted men, Edward had to bethink him of some way in which 
the superiority of the French in that respect might be neutralised. 
His resolve was to adapt to English needs the tactics which 
Bruce had made famous — to fight defensive battles in good 
positions, and keep off the horsemen by a steady and unbreakable 
line of infantry. But he had an advantage w^hich Bruce had 
never possessed — that of being able to command the services 
of a very numerous and efficient archery, far surpassing any 
continental troops armed with missile weapons that then existed. 
The strength and adaptability of this arm was now known to 
every English commander, but it was wholly unsuspected beyond 
seas, for its development had taken place since the last 
continental campaigns of the Plantagenets in the thirteenth 
century. 

Edward’s great experiment, therefore, first worked out at 
Cre5y, was to apply the tactics of Dupplin and Halidon Hill — 
which had told so well against masses of spearmen on foot 
— against masses of cavalry. In France those absurd perversions 
of the art of war which covered themselves under the name of 
Chivalry were more omnipotent than in any other country of 
Europe. The strength of the armies of Philip and John of Valois 
was composed of a fiery and undisciplined noblesse^ w'hich 
imagined itself to be the most efficient military force in the 
world, but was in reality little removed from an armed mob. A 
system which reproduced on the battlefield the distinctions of 
feudal society was considered by the French aristocracy to 
represent the ideal form of warlike organisation. The French 
knight believed that, since he was infinitely superior to any 
peasant in the social scale, he must consequently excel him to 
the same extent in military value. He was therefore prone not 
only to despise all descriptions of infantry, but to regard their 
appearance on the field against him as a species of insult to his 
class-pride. A few years before, the self-confidence of the French 
nobility had been shaken for a moment by the result of the 
battle of Courtray (1302). But they had soon learned to think of 
that startling and perplexing event as a mere accident, brought 
about by the folly of the Count of Artois in leading hiS chivalry 
into a brqad ditch and marsh through which they could not 
penetrate to the enemy. Comforting themselves with the 
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reflection that it was the morass and not the Flemish infantry 
which won the battle, they were confirmed in their views by 
the event of the two bloody fights of Mons-en-Pev&lc (1304) and 
Cassel (1328). The fate which had on those days befallen the 
gallant but ilUtratned burghers of Flanders was believed to be 
only typical of that which awaited any foot-soldier who dared 
to match himself against the chivalry of the most warlike 
aristocracy in Christendom. Pride goes before a fall, and the 
French nobles were now to meet infantry of a quality such as 
they had never supposed to exist. 

Against these presumptuous cavaliers, the wretched band of 
half-armed villeins whom they dragged with them to the field, 
the king’s mercenaries, and the disorderly militia of the French 
communes, the English archer was now to be matched. The 
men whom Edward III. led over-seas were not hasty and 
miscellaneous shire-levies such as had fought at Bannockburn. 
In the beginning of the war the English armies were entirely 
raised by Commissions of Array, under which designated com- 
missioners selected fiom each county a definite number, usually 
a very mfoderate one, of picked men-at-arms, archers, and other 
soldiers. Comparing the orders for the levying of the host which 
went to Scotland in 1314 under Edward ii. with those of the 
host which his son caused to be arrayed in 1339,^ we note that 

^ The muster-rolls of the arrays of Feb. 1339, given in Rymer, ii. vol. 11. p. 1070, 
.ire so chaiacteristic that they are worth giving in full. The archets, it will be noted, 
form exactly half the foot. In later years they were a much larger proportion. 
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m the aet t3iF;iKAE in the mmoM ages 

thfi CoiiiQ^ions o£ Army m the Mter year ^mera idineded^lo 
kvy only from about onorthird to one^iiftho£the nhnibers ilphfloh 
the sheriffs had been told to prov^ide in the former yean^. .They 
were, of course, individually better in proportion to the greater 
care > which could be taken in selecting them. A considerable 
number, no doubt, would be willing men who volunteered to servCb 
Provision was made for allowing those who were unfit or reluctant 
to provide themselves with substitutes, on the principle of 
scutage, by paying a reasonable sum of money in compensation.* 
The commissioners themselves were responsible for seeing that 
the deputy should not be a waif or a wastrel, but a competent 
and proper representative of the man who stayed at home. Sir 
John Falstaff's methods, it is clear, were not prevalent in the 
fourteenth century, for we seldom get any complaint as to 
the kind of recruit that was provided, and the achievements of 
the English hosts are the best testimonials to the character of 
the men who served in them. 

As the long struggle with France wore on year after year, 
another method was often used for the raising of men. It was 
probably suggested by the treaties of subsidy which ^he king 
had often concluded with German princes during his earlier 
campaigns. If a Duke of Gueldres or Count of Loos could 
engage to bring the king so many hundred lances or crossbows 
for a given payment, the same thing might be done with native 
English peers or knights. Instead of calling on a baron merely 
to carry out his feudal obligations, and paying him for the time 
that he spent over-seas “ at the king’s wages,” it might be possible 
to get more use out of him by offering him i^re advantageous 
terms. Thus came into existence the system of " Indenture,'^ by 
which the king made a bargain with his subject — whether the 
latter chanced to be earl, baron, or simple veteran knight. 
The acceptor of the indenture contracted to bring a fixed 
number of followers to the war, or to maintain a certain fort' or 

^ liDcoln seven huiid^o 4 instead of four thousand, York ooe thesMiaud 
insteiHa of sU thousand, Derby three hundred instead of one thousand, Nottingham 
three hundrod instead of one thousand, Warwick two hundred and forty of 

6ve hundred, Leicester two hundred and forty instead of five hundred. 

2 e,^. in the year of the levying of the Cre9y army the arrayers of arms are 
allowed to make agreement ‘*ad tractandum et concordshdum cum 
hominibus ad arma et hobellariis qui fines, pro progressu suo, tacere voluerint, haWta 
ooosideratiooe adbona et catalla sua : ita quod loco eorum de denariis illis 
alioa Jiominea conduces valeamus,” etc. (Rymer, 1346, p. 78). 
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garitooti tit Mm otiti risk, M retuna for certainr paymonts and 
allowances tote made him^ by the sovereign, i IFte tontrait 
was wholly outside and unconnected with feudal otyijgalsolta; 
it was a pure matter of bargaining. The contractor might not 
even be a vassal of the king's : Sir Walter Manny, Wolfhand of 
Ghistelles, and other well-known captains were aliens bonx A 
simple knight with only a few acres of his own might contract 
for hundreds of men if he was a popular and capable leader 
whose name would attract numerous volunteers. 

The use of the “ Indenture ** sy^em sa\-ed the king the friction 
and show of compulsion caused by the use of the conscription 
carried out by Commissioners of Array. The men brought in by 
the contractors were all freely enlisted and willing soldiers, 
serving under the leader of their own choice. They would also 
be, on the average, more efficient than the pressed men from the 
shires. The long continuance of the wars had created a large 
class of adventurers who had seen one or two campaigns on 
compulsion, but had then stuck to the trade of war from choice. 
These professional soldiers were as ready to make their bargain 
with the holder of an indenture as the latter was to make his 
bargain with the king. Thus came into being the mercenary 
armies of the second stage of the war, composed of hardy 
unscrupulous veterans, terrible to the enemy's host, but still 
more terrible, from their habit of scientific plunder, to the 
peaceable inhabitants of any district through which they chanced 
to pass. The best of soldiers while the war lasted, they were 
a most dangerous and unruly race in time of truce or peace, for 
they had no wish to return to their homes and fall back intp 
civil life. 

As an early example of the forms used in the system of 
indenture, the agreement signed by the king and Thomas Holland 
"Earl of Kent, on September 30, 1 360, may be noted.^ The earl 
contracts to serve the king “at the accustomed wages of war'* 
for a quarter of a year : the sum due is to be paid him before- 
hand, in order that he may have sufficient ready money fpr the 
equipment. eff his contingent He is to provide sixty men-at- 
arms, of whom ten are to be knights and one a banneret, and a 
hundred and twenty archers, all of whom are to be provided with 
horses. The high proportion of “ spears " to “ bows ” deserves 
notice, and also the fact that all the archers are to be mounted ; 

' Rymer, Foedera^ iii. p. 510. 
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it ^was by thta provision of horses for even the mfantryrthat the 
'English armies were enabled to move so fast in the later French 
campaigns. 

In the case of indentures providing for the custody of 
fortresses on French soil, we may note some curious provisions 
for the protection of the contractor. When Sir John Chandos 
undertakes to garrison a castle, it is stipulated that if the king 
or any of his sons pays him a visit, the castellan shall have an 
extra allowance for entertaining them: again, if any English 
forces pass by and consume the stores of the garrison, the king 
undertakes to pay an additional sum to make up the value of 
the food which Chandos supplies to them. But the ordinary 
expenses of war must be defrayed by the governor from the 
regular allowance guaranteed in his indenture. 



CHAPTER II 


THE LONGBOW IN FRANCE— CRE^Y 

F rom the very first moment of the Hundred Years* War 
we find the English archery exercising a preponderant 
influence in battle. The first clash of arms came when the Earl 
of Derby landed in Flanders on St Martinis Eve 1337. The 
English had to force their way on shore, which they did under 
cover of a rain of arrows which completely drove off the 
Flemish crossbowmen who had lined the quays of Cadzand 
haven, ^ ,Then, when the expedition had landed, there was a 
sharp fight on shore : the earl posted his archers on his flank, a 
little in^advance of his men-at-arms.^ The Bastard of Flanders, 
who commanded the enemy, charged the English when they 
were formed, but was completely routed, mainly owing to the 
iTfesistible flank fire of arrows, and taken prisoner with most of 
his chief followers,® 

When King Edward himself came over to Flanders in 
1339 wd called in to his aid the German princes that he 
had subsidised — the Margrave of Brandenburg, the Dukes of 
Brabant, Gueldres, and Juliers, and the rest — he had under his 
hand the largest army that any English king ever set in battle- 
array on continental soil. Of men-^at^arms alone there were 
twelve thousand, ^ and the Flemish and Brabangon infantry 
swelled, the hpst to enormous proportions. With such forces at* 

^ Froissart, K. de Lettenhove's editioD, p. 436 : Traioieirt arbalestier a leur 
po^ir, ma^ft Eaglais a’aa faiioient qompte, car arebi^ font Uop plua ^isniel tfoitie 
qua ne sont arl^lei^tler." 

‘ ‘lilSS. ddrArsenal, 148, p. 187 : “Lay €t ses‘gens dcsceftidiretit a tetre ek iW 
archiers k Tua des ung peu devant eulx, et commenchdrent a traire moult 

^ , I 

. * F«oiMart,ip.*4364 'Mu.trai dira U acchjec trop gta n dti aaa t la# 

omUfatfl flt di^dantf Flmm ,. . . at Saablemeat \i Flapnent ^ 

Oft aoiiiftadre faui!’ albp*. 

* Baker 64, ,iQ{^ aVM» aad 

5^7 
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hia command, we might have expected that Edwatd would have 
planned an ofTensive battle, in spite of the fact that Philip of 
France had brought out against him an even greater multitude. 
He was resolved, however, to fight a defensive engagement, 
and to employ the very tactics that had served him so well 
at Halidon Hill. The army was formed up in front of La 
Flamengerie in three lines. The front line was composed 
entirely of English, and was divided into" a centre with two 
smaller wing divisions, or khelles as the king himself calls them 
in his account of the campaign. In each division the whole 
of the men-at-arms were dismounted and formed in line, with 
the archers ranged on each flank of them. The Margrave of 
Brandenburg and the German princes composed the second 
Kne, the Duke of Brabant's contingent the third. In these lines 
it would seem that, according to the custom of the Continent, 
the knights were on their steeds, for it is recorded that the 
Margrave and the Duke of Brabant, riding forward to view the 
king's order of battle, were much surprised to see the array that 
he had adopted, though they concluded, after inspection, that 
it admirably arranged.^ 

If King Philip had advanced from Buironfosse and attacked 
the confederate army, there would have resulted a battle on the 
same lines as that which took place seven years later atCre^yy 
but on a much larger scale. But the English tactics were 
yet to be put to the test : the French king ranged his host in 
order at a prudent distance and refused to move forward* ; He, 
no Ifess than Edward, wished to be attacked. Thus it came 
pass that no general engagement took place, and that the 
enemies retired each toward his own base when^ they had 
exhausted the provisions of the countryside. ^ ^ » 

^ The seven years that followed were singtilarty defieientin 
events of any tactical or strategical interest The bickering 
of the French and English alike in Flanders, Brittany^> and. 
Aquitaine led to no single engagement of firat-claaa impcutance. 
The Wat was carried on by a series of forays, sieges, and 
chiyalw® but unscientific exploits of arms, .JO !«:> 

^ The French original of the ** Ordonnknee des Anglois k la Flamtngeris^'ViOidy 
ciiki^kiatek^e»t the ftMieys were on each kn&bti^ 

at mit M getm^eh vmk, iSiew&liaA 

d'armes.’* The English chroniclers who translated the docNanaiil^i^' 

^lendering d VencesU hf /wxAt, liMiko the 
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tte battie of Stoyd^ wto a %btf on «ea, not oil' lond^ Bn^ti 
enoouTiftem na Calie fstace onhbre were for the moot * i>art 
dtfrprisea, embooeades, or til^t bttacks-^Hke tbe> 

Derby's brilliant -eurprite of the Gastons at Aabetodhe)^ ^ 
Sit Walter Manny's victory at Qalmpcrl^.* 

’ All the more startling and imj^rtant, therefore, was the 
event of the battle of Cregy, when the new English tactics were 
firsi; put to the proof on a large scale. It was not till it had 
been fought that the importance of this new development of 
the art of war was realised on the Continent 

King Edward, as we have already had occasion to observe, 
was not a great strategist, and the details of the campaign 
which led up to the battle of Cre^y are as discreditable to his 
generalship as those of the actual engagement are favourable. 
Disgusted at the repeated failure of his attempts to invade 
Franco with the aid of an army of German or Breton auxiliaries, 
he had sailed from Portsmouth on July s, 1346, at the head 
of a host composed entirely of his own subjects. It seems 
to have numbered about four thousand men-at-arms, twelve 
thousand English archers, and six thousand Welsh light 
infantry. But, most unfortunately, the complete muster-rolls 
of the^ army have not been preserved, though those of several 
of the hosts which went out on less important expeditions exist 
in full We only know that the corporate towns (as opposed 
to t|ie shires) of England sent a hundred men-at-arms and 
seventeen hundred archers, and that the Principality Of Wales 
wtas assessed at three thousand hve hundred and fifty men, 
half archers, half spearmen, while the Welsh Marcher lords wette 
responsible for three thousand two hundred and fifty.* The 
best means of guessing at the whole is to consult the figures 
Wiijeh have been preserved, giving the state of the army before 
jO&lab eight months later, as those troops were virtually the 
same who had fought through the Cregy campldgn. Re- 
fhftntements received since the siege began had probably ifiade 
up fyft tbe.]p 3 ;$es goffered in battle. 

* AidsWMbrfiiitith fttl ihe credit bf the fight 6f Aubdeche to the stcKeh 

(p. 190 of the Itolb Series edition). « 

Wilt^Vatptbdd the catnp of Loab of $i>ain in hb ebetalBe, touted thf 

anfithdi encbhnteVed ihe^e&etnr ^ he hedUy 
m hattb. 

* Rymar# 1346, pp, 80, 81. 
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^.nAtlbe moment of the general it«pre$sian on hoai 4 

Hie fleet had been that the expedition wa$ destined for 
Guienne> where the Earl of Derby l^d been catling for auccour. 
But, much to the surprise of the army, the king« when weU out 
of sight of land, sent orders round the squadron to steer for 
Cape La Hogue, as he was about to invade Normandy. 
Strategical reasons might conceivably have dictated such an 
invasion. Edward might have purposed to land as near as 
possible to Paris, and to make a dash at the capital with the 
object of doing something to justify his claim to the French 
crown. On the other hand, he might have aimed at a conquest 
of Normandy or some part of it — ^the projecting peninsula of 
the Cotentin, perhaps — in order to secure a firm basis of 
operations for future attacks on France. Or, again, he might 
have aimed merely at causing such a diversion in the north as 
should compel the French to abandon their pressure upon 
the Earl of Derby in Aquitaine.^ But Edward’s conduct of 
the campaign shows that none of these rational schemes was 
definitely formulated in his mind, and that the expedition 
partook rather of the character of a chivalrous adventure, or of 
a great raid of defiance pushed deep into France to provoke 
its king. 

Edward landed at La Hogue on July 22, and marched at 
a leisurely pace^ through Normandy for twenty-eight days, 
wasting the countryside, spoiling open towns, and accumulating 
much plunder, but making no attempt to secure any hold on 
the land by seizing and garrisoning its fortresses. The only 
important place which fell into his hands was Caen, a rich but 
upwalled town, which was captured on the 26th of July, after 
a severe engagement, in which the militia of Normandy was 
scattered, and the Counts of Eu and Tancarville, the Constable 
and Chamberlain of France, were taken prisoners, with more 
ttiEan hundred knights of their following. Pushing eastward, 

? M This iitthe version given by FroissArt (4th redaction in Kervyn de liettenhovt's 
the Norman exile, Godfrey of Harcourt, persvvude the 
attack Normandy merely because of its wealth and defencelessness, Edward 
perseveres in his plan of sailing to Gascony, till Harcourt points but'that'a iTohiy ibid 
]Ci(oi;tkcrn France wilhpsobably cause the French to raise the siege of Aignilloa and 
evacuate Guienne (pp, 384, 385). i. 

* on July z6 he marched only three miles, on July Zi oply Urt if he halted 
five days after la^pg paen, July 26^31, and three more at IJhi^. For tha 4 jfiaer ||0 
and its dates, carefully worked out, see the excellent potea HaijUidie 
^ition of Baker of Swinbrook, pp. 255, 256. , 
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tiK kti^ made movenent oii' Rouen, -but he ’fednd >idi the 
bridges of the Lower Seine broken, and could not hatm the 
city. Philip' of 'France, <hi receiving news of the Rnglish 
invasion, had called oAt the whole ban and anriir»*baB uf his 
reafaA. He had sent for aid to the army of his shR J(dm, who 
was facing the Earl of Derby in Guienne, and had ordered a 
large body of Genoese crosslraVrtnen, who lay on board his fleet 
at Harfleur, to come to his astistance. Breaking all the bridges 
of the Seine, he hoped to confide the ravages Of Edward to 
Western Normandy until he should be able to muster 'a force 
large enough to justify him in advancing against the English. 

Finding the Lower Seine impassable, and knowing that a 
great army was gathering at Rouen, King Edward had now to 
make up his mind what course to pursue. He could either 
return to his ships and cross the Channel homeward with his 
plunder, — a safe but not very glorious course, — or he might send 
home his fleet and make the hazardous experiment of striking 
deeper into France. The latter course offered few attractions 
to a prudent general, but many to an adventurous knight ; it 
involved cutting the army loose from the fleet, — its sole base of 
operations, — and rendered it necessary to retire, when the raid 
should be over, on one of two very distant points — Flanders Or 
Guienne. Meanwhile, King Philip’s host was growing larger 
day by day, and ere long he would be able to take the offensive 
with a vast superiority of numbers. Nor was there now any 
chance of catching Paris inadequately garrisoned, as there might 
have been if Edward had hurried on after his landing without 
stopping to plunder Normandy. ' 

The English king, therefore, could plead no rational justifica* 
tion for the line that he took after failing to capture Rouen. 
He plunged headlong into a hazardous adventure, by sending 
off his fleet and moving inland up the left bank of the Seine 
towards Paris. He was able to burn several open towns, and to 
lay wastie the tcountryside up to the very gates of the French 
Capital: but when he found it weU guarded, and learned that King 
X^Up with a<hundced thousand men lay at St Denis watcbuig 
hiili,jw»miWk.h«ve begun to feeLtbat “bis bolt was shot” rHe 
hndriiisw lonly .tot decide, whether he would retire towards 
BofidflUMM* OK way oyen the Seine towards Flandeut 

Ae totitortjthe mere hasardous: alt«siiativu<it|«nbaMp 

hfsntti^ kh <ha(} «tchivadi,<4nfM!nMtion that ihis. nUiaai'tlw 
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Fksmtiigft just cnassed*' the frontier .nod iilaid skge to 
Bathum. < ' * / . . 

King Philip meaitwhile had grown so strong that ho seat a 
message of deliaiice to the English, and bade them meet him;in 
the open field if the^ dared, offering to fight on whichever bank 
of the Seine they might prefer. Such a proposal must have 
been a sore temptation to the chivalrous spirit of Edward, but 
the risk was too great to allow him to accept it. Putting it 
aside, he hastily repaired the broken bridge of Poissy (near St. 
Germain-en*Laye) and crossed to the northern bank of the Seine. 
A great body of the communal militia of Amiens and other 
northern French towns came up while he was completing his 
bridge, but they were beaten off with loss, and the English were 
able to start on their march northward before King Philip and 
his main army could reach them (Aug. 13-14). The time for 
leisurely movement was now past, and in four days Edward 
pushed on nearly sixty miles, with the French not far behind 
him. He was now nearing the first obstacle that lay in his 
path — the broad river Somme and the long line of peat-bogs 
which border its banks, Edward sent on his two marshals, the 
Earl of Warwick and Godfrey of Harcourt, to find a suitable 
place for his crossing. A disagreeable surprise awaited him : 
the marshals made four separate attempts to force a passage— 
at Pont-i-Rcmy, Fontaine-sur-Somme, Loucq, and Picquigny. 
They were foiled at every point : the bridges were broken, and 
the fords held by the levies of Picardy in such strength that it 
was impossible to cross. Nor was this all : King Philip and his 
host had marched parallel with the English, and their van had 
reached Amiens. Thus Edward found himself shut into a 
triangle, whose three sides were closed by the Somme, the sea, 
and the French army. The position was most hazardous: it 
seemed that Edward must turn and fight in a position from 
which there was no retreat. 

But, just as he was beginning to despair, he learned that there 
was one more chance to be tried. The lowest fOrd on the 
Somme was that of Blanchetaque below Abbeville, where 
riVer grows tidal. Twice a day the ford was passahte for a few 
boum, but It was guarded by thousand Pkattl fnen^t-atWis 
nnder Codetnaf de Fay and a laapge body of 
tJ^nderthe guidance of a peasant who was tetniit^d by the bait bf 
e hundred gokl nobles, Edward marched down to the paasagOi 
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His kmghtt entered the vireter.and made for the farther baidc^ 
while the ardiers kept up a long-distance flight of arrows over 
their heada The Picards made a stout defence, were 
beaten off after a hard struggle, and the English poured over 
the ford in such haste that King Philip only came up in time 
to capture a little of their baggage. The tide then rose, the 
French could not follow, and Edward was saved (Aug. 24). 

Battle of Cregy, August 26, 1346. 

He had now secured a clear retreat on Flanders, and made 
two short marches which took him to Cre9y-en-Ponthieu, where 
he halted. No longer solicitous about being surrounded, he 
had resolved to face about and strike a blow at the French if 
they should pursue him too rashly. At Creqy he had found a 
position which pleased his eye, and he announced to his host 
that being now in Ponthieu, his own inheritance,’^ he should 
await his enemies there, and take such fortune as God might 
send him/* 

Ponthieu is a country of rolling downs, which slope down to 
the course of two small streams, the Mayc and Autbie. The 
downs are for the most part low and gentle elevations of not 
more than a hundred and fifty or two hundred feet in height. 
The district is, except at one point, rather bare of trees, though 
each village is set in the midst of its own elms and orchards. 
But one great wood, the forest of Cre^y, stretches across the 
district and forms its most prominent natural feature. The 
forest of Cre^y lies due north of Abbeville, and has a length of 
some ten miles and a breadth of four or five. It forms an 
impassable military obstacle, and the two great roads which run 
northward from Abbeville to Hesdin and Montreuil turn aside 
to avoid It. A single narrow path, however, cuts through the 
heart of the wood, and this line Edward had taken, conscious 
that his adversary would hardly dare to pursue him along it; 
Having reached the northern side of the wood, the English lay 
on the banks of the Maye, above the little town of Cregy, 
** subter" forestam de Cre5y," as the chronicler puts it. TRe 

* county 6f Ponthieu had been the dowiy of Eleftnor of CasHle, the vdfe 
of EdniitM hfv whose inPther Josipna had been Countess of Aiifnila wad 'Ptethiciii in 
her Birt mother Isabella had also a cbi^ge^of tpo 

thousoM crowns a year u|$6n it in her Alarriage settlement, so that uie ^nc*8 
0!atelaeiAir«!taoably true. ' 
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French king c6ulti pursue only by two roads; and one of 
these, that through the wood, was practically barred to him by 
the impossibility of deploying from the single narrow path in 
the face of the enemy. It was probable that he would, as indeed 
he ultimately did, take the Abbeville-Hesdin road, which turns 
the eastern end of the forest, and comes in sight of the English 
position when it reaches the village of Fontaine-sur-Maye. 

Edward had therefore to face south-eastward to await the 
approach of his enemy, and just outside Cregy town there lies 
a position eminently suited for a defensive battle. The rolling 
hills between the Maye and the Authie are here cut by a lateral 
depression or cross-valley, running from south-west to north- 
east. It is the best defined break in the line of downs which 
forms the watershed between the two little rivers : for this reason 
the engineers of to-day have utilised it when they built the 
Abbeville - Dompierre railway. At no other point could the 
rolling slopes be crossed at such an easy gradient. The little 
valley is about one and a quarter mile long: on each side of it 
a gentle ascent rises to the main level of the downs. When this 
ascent is climbed, to right or left, the pedestrian finds himself 
on an undulating plateau. On that to the right (or east) lies 
the village of ICstrees ; on that to the left (or west) lies the 
village of Wadicourt. Each of these little places is set in the 
midst of its belt of trees, and barely shows a few roofs and 
chimneys through the greenery. Estr^es is the centre of the 
ground where the French army formed up for battle ; Wadicourt 
the northern end of the English position. Cregy, which gave 
its name to the fight, lies low, pinched in between the southern 
descent of the Wadicourt downs and the little river Maye, a 
quarter of a mile behind the English line. A bowshot beyond 
the town, and on the very edge of the water, commences the 
forest of Cre^y, a fine well-grown wood, covering the whole 
southern horizon. 

The Cregy- Wadicourt position is bounded to the south, not 
by the Maye, — an insignificant thread of water, fordable any- 
where,— -but by the thick, impenetrable forest; for there is no 
sufficient space for an enemy to thrust himself along the river- 
bank between the downs and th6 wood so as to turn the southern 
flank of the English line. At the northern end, at Wadicourt, 
the protection is not so strong : the village and its stra^ggling 
» orchards are sufficient to prevent any attempt to, 
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the immediate flank ; hut there is nothing to hinder an enemy 
approaching from the south-east from making a wide sweep 
along the summit of the plateau in the direction of Ligescourt. 
It is possible that in 1346 the country north of Wadicourt was 
more wooded than it is now, but there is only the vaguest 
evidence to prove it.^ As things actually went, the French 
arrived and attacked in such disorder that they made no attempt 
either to properly reconnoitre or to turn the position. 

Edward^s army had seen some fighting since it landed at La 
Hogue, and had suffered, as all armies must, from the wear and 
tear of two months* active campaigning.^ But it cannot have 
been very greatly diminished in numbers, and the figures given 
by Froissart* are probably not far from the truth, viz. 4hrce 
thousand nine hundred men-at-arms, eleven thousand archers, 
and perhaps five thousand Welshmen. 

The host was divided into the usual three “battles.” Two 
formed the front line, the third a reserve. On the right wing 
lay the Prince of Wales, with twelve hundred men-at-arms, four 
thousand archers, and the Welsh contingent from his own Princi- 
pality,^ probably three thousand strong. The men-at-arms, all 
on foot, were formed in a solid line — perhaps six or eight deep, 
— in the centre of the “ battle.” The archers stood in two equal 
divisions to the right and left of the men-at-arms: Baker of 
Swinbrook, the best authority for the battle on the English side, 
remarks that “ they had their post given them not in front of 
the men-at-arms, but on each flank of them, as wings, so 
that they should not get in their way, nor have to face the 
central charge of the French, but might shoot them down from 

^ The Valenciennes Chronicle, which .seems to have no good topographical 
knowledge, says that Edward was encamped on the edge of the wood which lies 
between Crejy and La Broie. This is probably a mistake for the wood which lies 
between Cre9y and Abbeville. No other chronicler mentions a great wood to the north. 

® Michael of Northburgh says in his contemporary letter, written from Calais- 
just after the fight, that from Caen to Cregy the army lived by foraging, “a grand 
domage de nos gens.” 

* In the first edition these are the figures : those of the second are lower, or two 
thousand men-at-arms, four thousand two hundred archers, and a thousand Welsh, That 
these are wrong we may pretty certainly conclude from the fact that in the muster- 
rolls in Rymer we learn that the king started with six thousand Welsh. They may 
well have been reduced to five thousand by now, but certainly not to one thousand. 

* The contingent of the Principality as opposed to that of the Marches {Le, North 
as opposed to South Wales) had started three thousand five hundred and fifty 
strong. 
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the side.^ He adds tliat while waiting for the French the archers 
dag many small holes, a foot square and a foot deep)-«*-like the 
Scottish pottes at Bannockburn,— to cause the French cavalry 
to stumble if they chanced to charge them — which, as he adds, 
the French did not do. Those of the Welsh infantry who bore 
spears were placed behind the archers, not in the front line. 

The prince's division occupied the hillside from the point 
where it sinks down to the banks of the Maye as far as half-way 
to Wadicourt North of him, but somewhat drawn back, so as 
to form an Echelon rather than a parallel line with him, lay the 
Earls of Arundel and Northampton with the second “battle." 
This was somewhat smaller than the first, consisting of twelve 
hundred men-at-arms and three thousand archers: we do not 
hear that any Welshmen were attached to it. It was drawn up 
in the same array as the prince's division, with the dismounted 
men-at-arms in the centre and the archers on the wings. From 
the left rear of the first battle it reached as far as the enclosures 
of the village of Wadicourt.^ 

The king himself with the reserve lay on the plateau above 
the slope, in front of the wood of La Grange : he seems to have 
stationed himself in the rear of his son's battle, nearer to Cregy 
than to Wadicourt. His corps consisted of fifteen hundred mdn- 
at-arms, four thousand archers, and those of the Welsh who were 
not with the prince, perhaps two thousand five hundred strong. 
Edward himself took post on the windmill at the southern edge 
of the plateau, the spot from which the whole battlefield can be 
best embraced with a single glance.* 

Behind the English line, on each side of the road to Liges- 
court, the whole baggage of the army had been parked in a 


^ Baker of Swinbrook, pp. S3, 84 : ** Effodiebant foramina .... ut si, 
ohfuitt equites Gallorum nimis fuissent insccuti, cqui ad foramina titubassent. ” 

® What are wc to make of Froissart’s puzzling statement that the English archers 
were drawn up ’’in the fashion of a /lene with the men-at-arms au fond de la 
bataille ” ? On the whole I am inclined to agree with Mr. H. B. George’s theory, 
stated in his Bf Ut^h that the English line was compared to a harrow, the 

archers making the projecting points, and the knights lying a little to their rear. 
Certainly, the point where Prince Edward’s archers touched Warwick*s must have 
presented an angle to the approaching French. My plan of the battle will make the 
array clear. The line would have three projections, and two retiring spaces where 
the ipen-at-arms stood. 

^ Walking carefully over the field, I foupd no spot commanding such a good 
^ general view as that where lie the foundations of the ruined mill, now no more than 
a ting mound and a few stones. Local tradition still calls it the Moulin d’Edouatd. 
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square enclosure, .with the horses tethered inside* A very 
slender guard was told oflf for its protection.^ 

The better part of the baronage of England had followed 
Edward over-seas : we read that in the right-hand battle the 
prince had under him Thomas Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, 
John de Vere Earl of Oxford, Thomas Holland Earl of Kent, 
and the Lords Stafford, Cobham, Latimer, Audley, Clifford, 
Burghersh, Bourchier. In the second corps lay Richard Fitzalan 
Earl of Arundel, William Bohun'fearl of Northampton, Robert 
de Ufford Earl of Suffolk, and the Lords de la Warre, 
Willoughby, Roos, Basset, Multon. In the king’s reserve were 
the Bishop of Durham, Roger Mortimer Earl of March, William 
Montacute Earl of Salisbury, and the rest of the barons 
present. 

On the same morning that King Edward drew up his host 
on the hillside of Creqy, his adversary had started from Abbe- 
ville to continue the pursuit. He had no knowledge whether 
the English intended to fight or to continue their retreat ; 
indeed he had lost touch of them since they crossed the Somme 
at Blanchetaque. Hence it came to pass that he started forth 
on the Abbeville-Montreuil road, to go round the western side of 
the forest of Cregy, It was only after the head of the army 
had reached Braye, some eight miles north of Abbeville, that 
the news aj^rived that the English had crossed the forest and 
thrown themselves on to a more easterly and inland road. 
Philip on receiving this intelligencesent off in haste four knights, 
who were charged to gallop round the eastern end of the forest 
and search for the enemy. Meanwhile, the army was wheeled 
to the right, and set to march by a cross-path on to the Abbe- 
ville-Hesdin road. The French had no conception that King 
Edward was waiting for them only a few miles away ; they 
marched in great disorder, and straggled over the whole face of 
the country. The rear, indeed, had not yet left Abbeville when' 
the van was at Braye. 

The four knights who had been sent out to seek for the 
English had no sooner reached the village of Fontaine than they 
suddenly came in sight of the whole English army, not retreating 
(as they had expected) along the Hesdin road, but drawn up 

^ It is certain that the two or three distant chroniclers who speak of the waggon 
park as a part of the English line Viliani) are wholly wrong. None of the good 
authorities place it anywhere save in the rear. 
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in its three battles on the hillside by Wadicourt Hastily 
returning to King Philip, they informed him of what tliey had 
discovered. Their spokesman, Alard de Baseilles, a knight of 
Luxemburg^ who followed the King of Bohemia, besought him 
at once to halt his host and defer the battle till the morrow. 
For the head of the vanguard was now but a mile or two from 
the English position, and would soon come in sight of it, though 
the host was in disorder, neither arrayed for battle nor at all 
expecting it. The French king fully saw the danger of running 
blindfold upon the English position, with his host strung out 
for miles upon the roads behind. He sent orders for the van to 
retire, and for the troops in the rear to advance no farther, but 
to halt for the night. For the afternoon was now far advanced, 
and vespers were at hand. 

Philip, however, had failed to take into account the rashness 
and insubordination of a feudal host. “ The king’s orders were 
soon passed round among his lords, but none of them would 
turn back, for 'each wished to be first in the field. The van 
would not retire because they had got so far to the front, but 
they halted. But those behind them kept riding forward, and 
would not stop, saying that they would get as far to the front as 
their fellows, and that from mere pride and jealousy. And when 
the vaward saw the others pushing on, they would not be left 
behind, and without order or array they pressed forward till they 
came in sight of the English. Great shame was it lo see such 
disobedience, and better would it have been for all if they had 
taken the counsel of that good knight who advised the king to 
stay his march. For when the van came suddenly in face of 
the enemy, they stopped, and then drew back a space in such 
disarray that they rushed in upon those in their rear, so that all 
behind thought that the battle was begun, and the vaward 
already routed. And the foot-soldiery of the cities and com- 
munes, who covered the roads behind as far as Abbeville, and 
were more than twenty thousand strong, drew their swords, and 
began to cry, ‘ Death to those English traitors ! Not one of 
them shall ever get back to England.’ ” ^ 

In consequence of the utter confusion in which the French 
arrived in the presence of their enemy, it resulted that they 
never succeeded in forming any orderly and definite line of 

^ I have here put together passages from the first and the fourth editions of Froissart 
in Kervyn de Lettenhove’s text. 
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battle. The host had been told off, before leaving Abbeville, into 
a nuttaber of battles — nine or ten according to some authorities, 
five according to others. But these divisions were not repro- 
duced on the field, for each contingent scrambled to the front 
as best it might, and took post where it found a gap. The only 
vestige of order which remained was that the picked infantry 
who had marched with the “ vaward ” battle — the Genoese 
crossbowmen disembarked from the fleet — had got forward to 
their proper place, and had time to deploy in front of the 
village of Estrees on the slope that faced the English position. 
Behind them was nothing but a seething mass of feudal contin- 
gents jostling each other and seeking to thrust themselves 
forward as best they might, while the communal militia in the 
rear was still crowding up t(^ join the horse. 

What the exact strength of the French army was it will 
never be possible to ascertain. That it was at least thrice that 
of the English is clear ; the lowest estimate for its cavalry 
given by any chronicler of repute is twelve thousand mcn-at- 
arms.‘ Froissart and other writers of fair authority raise this 
figure to twenty thousand. The crossbowmen were at least six 
thousand strong — though the fifteen thousand given by some 
writers is of course a ridiculous overstatement of their force. 
The communal militia was certainly not less than twenty 
thousand, and the total muster of the foot was swollen by a 
number of mercenaries other than the Genoese, the “ bidets '' of 
whom Jean le Bel, Froissart, and the rest make mention, as 
well as by those of the retainers of the feudal chiefs who did not 
serve on horseback. We can hardly state the whole host at less 
than sixty thousand strong ; it included not only the whole levy 
of Northern France, but a great part of the army which had been 
serving in the south. The names of many chiefs who had been 
operating against the Earl of Derby in Guienne, two months 
before, are to be found among the list of the slain or the captives 
of Cregy. Nor was it French forces only which had taken the 
field ; there had come to Philip’s aid John King of Bohemia, and 
his son Charles, afterwards emperor, who already styled himself 
King of the Romans. They had brought not only a contingent of 
Bohemian and German knights, but a large body of men-at- 
arms from their ancestral duchy of Luxemburg. Other subjects 
of the Holy Roman Empire were present in great numbers 
^ Villaifi’s and that of NorUiburgh in the letter from Calais. 

39 
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under the Duke of Lorraine and the Counts of Namur and 
Hainault, of Salm, Montbeliard) Blamont, and Saarbriicken. 
James, the exiled King of Majorca, had also come to fight for 
his host, King Philip. Of the vassals of the French crown there 
were present the Counts of Flanders, Blois, Alen^on, AumAle, 
Auxerre, Sancerre, Harcourt, St.-Pol, Roussy, Dampierre, 
Beaujeu, Forez, the Dauphin of Auvergne, and many scores of 
barons of more or less note — all the nobility, in fact, of Northern 
and Central France. 

When King Philip struggled to the front, he found his army 
so close to the English line that it was impossible to draw it 
back with safety. The whole face of the earth between Estr^es 
and P^ontainc was covered by the weltering mass, but the more 
advanced troops were forming up in some semblance of array on 
the hillside in front of PLstrdes. Despairing of his power to get 
the chaos into order, or carried away by his anger and vexation 
at seeing the English army sitting quietly on the slope by 
Wadicourt, Philip gave orders for the vaward to move on. The 
six thousand crossbowmen under the two Genoese condottieri, 
Odone Doria and Carlo Grimaldi, prepared to open the 
fight, and a deep line of men-at-arms under the Counts of 
Alen^on and Flanders formed up in their rear. The rest 
of the host was still in utter disarray, presenting no sem- 
blance of any division between foot and horse, main-battle or 
rearward. 

The hour of vespers was now past, and the French were 
moving towards the edge of the Estr^es plateau, when a sudden 
thunderstorm swept up from the sea and burst just over the battle- 
field. The combatants on both sides were drenched to the skin, 
and the darkness caused the advancing columns to halt. But in 
a few minutes the clouds rolled by, and the evening sun burst 
forth with great brilliance, shining brightly in the eyes of the 
P'rench army.^ 

At once the crossbowmen began to descend the valley 
which lies between Estrdes and Wadicourt. Twice they halted, 
uttered a shout of defiance, and saw to the alignment of their 
advance. Then they moved on for the third time, cheered once 
more, and began to let fly their bolts at the enemy. It was at 

^ Only One chronicler, and he not one of the best, the second continuer of 
Williani de Nangis, mentions the often-repeated allegation that the shooting of the 
Genoese was spoiled by the wetting of the crossbow cords in the storm. 
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long range, and English accounts say that they slew hardly a 
man, their missiles falling short a few yards in front of the mark. 
Far otherwise was it with the answering volley. The English 
archers took one pace forward, drew their arrows to the head, 
and shot so fast and close that it looked as if a snowstorm were 
beating upon the line of Genoese. Their shafts nailed the 
helmet to the head, pierced brigandine and breast, and laid low 
well-nigh the whole front line of the assailants in the first 
moment of the conflict. The crossbowmen only stood their 
ground for a few minutes ; their losses were so fearful that some 
flung away their weapons, others cut their bowstrings, and 
all reeled backwards up the slope which they had just 
descended.^ 

The Count of Alen^on and his horsemen failed to perceive 
the plight in which the Genoese had been placed ; they imagined 
that treason or cowardice was driving them back. Instead of 
opening intervals in their line to let the routed infantry pass to 
the rear, they came pricking hastily down the slope, crying, 
“Away with these faint-hearted rabble! they do but block our 
advance,** and crashed into the panic-stricken mob which was 
recoiling towards them. Then, finding themselves caught in the 
press and unable to advance, they drew their swords and began 
to slash right and left among the miserable Genoese, to force 
their way to the front. This mad attempt to ride down their 
own infantry was fatal to the front line of the French chivalry. 
In spite of themselves they were brought to a stand at the foot 
of the slope, where the whole mass of horse and foot rocked 
helplessly to and fro under a constant hail of arrows from the 
English archery. “ For the bowmen let fly among them at large, 
and did not lose a single shaft, for every arrow told on horse or 
man, piercing head, or arm, or leg among the riders and sending 
the horses mad. For some stood stock-still, and others rushed 
sideways, and most of all began backing in spite of their 
masters, and some were rearing or tossing their heads ^.t the 
arrows, and others when they felt the bit threw themselves 
down. So the knights in the first French battle fell, slain or 

^ We need not pay much heed to the statements of Villani and the Grandes 
Chroniqws de France that the English had two or three small cannon in their front 
line, which scared the Genoese and the horses of the men-at-arms. It is most un- 
likely that cannon could have been brought across France with the held army at such 
an early date : we do not hnd them used in the field for many years later. Moreover 
no English chronicler mentions them. 
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soffe stricken, almost without seeing the men who slew 
them." 

Only a few of the men-at-arms of the Counts of Alengon 
and Flanders succeeded in piercing through the press and 
drawing near the English line. It is doubtful whether a single 
rider reached it and got to handstrokes with the enemy. The 
battle, however, was but commencing ; the main body of the 
French host made no attempt to allow the vaward to draw off 
and clear the way, but pushed down the slope to rescue them. 
In the second charge fell King John of Bohemia, who, though 
blind, or nearly so, had refused to hold back. He bade the 
knights at his bridle-rein lead him so far forward that he 
should have one fair blow at the English." He had his desire : 
his followers succeeded in piercing through the press and reach- 
ing the line of the Prince of Wales’ men-at-arms, by coasting 
along the archers," so that llicy were able to ride in upon the 
English spears. But their charge was but an isolated effort, and 
the whole party fell dead around the king, save two squires who 
cut their way home to tell of his fate. Charles of Luxemburg, 
who had been separated from his father early in the battle, left 
the field unharmed, and survived to wear the Imperial crown 
for thirty years. 

The battle of Cre<jy was but a long scries of reckless and ill- 
ordered charges, such as that which John of Bohemia led. 
After the first onset there was no attempt to set the main-battle 
and rearward in array, or to arrange for a simultaneous onset 
all along the English line. As each body of French knightd 
worked its way to the front, it launched itself at the English, and 
soon fell back discomfited into the seething mass behind. By 
far the greater part of the loss was due to the arrows of the 
English archery, who succeeded in maintaining their position all 
through the fight, and kept up a deadly flank discharge on each 
wave of assailants that surged forward. The main assault of 
the French seems in every case to have been directed against the 
English men-at-arnls : as they advanced, the arrows beat upon 
the outer riders and slew or dismounted them, but the central 
section of each squadron, protected by their fellows' bodies from 
the flanking fire, often reached the front of the prince's or 
Arundel's- dismounted knights and pres.sed hatd upon them. 
The main stress seems to have fallen on the southern “ battle,*' 
probably because the enemy emerging from the Fontaine- 
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Abbeville road made haste to strike at the nearest foe. On one 
occasion^ at least an attack was pushed home with such 
dangerous vigour that those about the prince sent a hasty 
request for succour to the king. Edward, commanding the 
whole battlefield from his post at the windmill, was better able 
to judge of the general aspect of the fight, and refused to move 
bis reserve, though he consented to send down thirty knights 
under the Bishop of Durham - to strengthen his son*s division. 

The prince’s battle, though hard pressed at this time, did 
not yield a foot, and the stress which lay upon them was 
apparently drawn off when the Earls of Arundel and North- 
ampton pushed forward their corps, which had hitherto lain 
somewhat farther up the hillside, and aligned it with the first 
battle on a level front. As the dusk advanced, the assaults of 
the French grew more and more haphazard and partial ; but 
the barons of the rear divisions still persisted in pushing to the 
front and trying their fortune. A few seem to have ridden in 
among the archers, and Froissart records the fate of a Hainault 
knight who pierced their line at one point, rode unharmed 
along their rear, and galloped back through a gap towards the 
French, before he was shot down and disabled.^ But the late- 
comers, as well as those who opened the battle, seem to have 
spent themselves in trying to ride down the men-at-arms rather 
than in the more rational attempt to dispose of the bowmen. 

From first to last the English counted that fifteen^ pr 
sixteen ^ separate and successive attacks were delivered against 
thorn, all with equal ill success. The fighting lasted long after 
dusk — indeed it was not till midnight, according to one trust- 
worthy authority, that the last broken bands of the French 
ceased to dash themselves against the impenetrable line. But 
since the sun set the more faint-hearted of the enemy had 
gradually begun to withdraw themselves from the field, and as 
the night wore on the host melted away, and Philip of France 
at last found himself with no more than seventy lances beside 
him as he rode up and down the slope below Estr^es and tried 

^ This is the time when the prince, according to Baker, was actually beaten to bis 
knees, and to which the celebrated saying in Froissart about “ the boy must win bU 
spurs ” belongs. 

® Baker of Swinbrook, p. 84, and the Valenciennes Chronicler, p. 232. 

* Froissart in K. de Lettenhove’s edition, v, p. 

^ Baker of Svinhrook, p. 84. 

^ Northburgh’s letter from Calais in Avesbury. 
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to organise one more hopeless assault on the hostile position. 
Then John Count of Hainault laid his hand on the king’s 
bridle and led him to the rear, to take shelter for the night in 
the castle of La Broye, six miles behind the battlefield. Philip 
had had a horse killed beneath him by one arrow, and had 
received a slight wound in the neck from another. 

The English, well content to have beaten off their enemies, 
and not fully conscious of the fearful damage they had wrought, 
lay down in their ranks to snatch a few hours of repose before 
the dawn. The morning of the 27th was foggy, and it was 
impossible to see what had become of the French army, 
though the piles of corpses in the valley at the foot of the 
English slope and on the hillside below Estr^cs showed 
clearly enough that the enemy had suffered tremendous 
losses. Accordingly the king bade the Earls of Suffolk and 
Northampton take five hundred men-at-arms and two thousand 
bowmen, and push forward on to the French position and 
beyond it. This reconnaissance led to a sharp skirmish : the 
earls found still lingering about the field many of the bodies of 
communal militia, who had come up too late to take part in 
yesterday’s battle, as well as a force of men-at-arms under 
the Archbishop of Rouen and the Grand Prior of the Hospitallers, 
who had only just arrived from Normandy. Both these corps 
were scattered with much slaughter : it is said that as many as 
three thousand of them fell.^ 

When the last of the French had been driven away, King 
Edward allowed his army to break their ranks and strip the 
slain. The heralds went round to identify the nobler dead, and 
found that one thousand five hundred and forty-two lords and 
knights had fallen the number of those not of gentle blood 
who had perished was never clearly ascertained ; the estimates 
given vary from ten thousand up to thirty thousand. On the 
other hand, the English had lost no more than two knights, one 
squire, some forty men-at-arms and archers, and a few dozen 
Welsh, who, as one eye-witness ^ says, “fatue se exposuerunt’^ 
by running out from the line between two charges to slay or 
plunder the disabled knights who were lying about at the foot 
of the English slope. 

^ Baker of Swinbrook, p. 85. 

^ Northburgh’s letter in Avesbury, p. 369 of Rolls Series edition.^ 

® Wynkeley’s letter, Avesbury, p. 216. 
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The most notable among the slain in the defeated army 
were the King of Bohemia, the Duke of Lorraine, the Counts 
of Flanders, Alen^on, Auxerre, Harcourt, Sancerre, Blois, 
Grandpr^, Salm, Blamont, and Forez. Among the few 
prisoners were the Bishop of Noyon and the Archdeacon of 
Paris, who had unwisely thrust themselves among the fighting 
men. The Counts of Aumdle, Montbeliard, and Rosenberg 
were borne wounded from the fielcf : the last-named died of his 
wounds two months later. 

The fight of Cre^y was a revelation to the Western world. 
The English but a few years before had no special fame in 
war : ^ their victories over the Welsh and Scots were hardly 
known on the Continent ; their French wars under Henry III. 
and Edward i. had brought them no glory. It was contrary to 
all expectation and likelihood that with odds of three to one 
against them they should easily discomfit the most formidable 
chivalry of Europe. But the moral of their victory was not 
fully grasped at first. It was obvious that they had won partly 
by their splendid archery, partly by the steadiness of their 
dismounted men - at - arms. The real secret was that King 
Edward had known how to combine the two forms of military 
efficiency. But that it was the combination which had been 
his stroke of genius, was not altogether understood by his 
enemies. They dreaded the English arrow for the future ; they 
copied the English practice of sending the horses to the rear. 
But they did not show, by any improvement in their tactics, that 
they had grasped the meaning of the English victory. 

* Sec Jean le Bel, Chroniques^ i. p. 154. 



CHAPTER III 

POICTIEHS, COCHE^KL, AJSD AURAv', 1356-64 

A very interesting piece of evidence as to the terror which 
the English archcry inspired after the day of Cre^y is 
given in Sir Thomas Dagworth’s letter describing his victory at 
La Roche Darien on June 20, 1347. He says that Charles of 
Blois, expecting to be attacked in his camp, had taken the 
pains to cut down every hedge and fill up every ditch for a 
full mile around it, in order that the English bowmen might not 
be able to find any cover or secure any advantageous position 
which might protect them from a charge, but be obliged to fight 
in the open field. ^ Dag worth made these precautions of no 
effect by attacking before dawn but in the confused night- 
struggle which followed it cannot he said that his archery were of 
any greater use than billmen or spearmen would have been, since 
they were fighting hand to hand all throv^gh the engagement. 
It is curious to find how Uttlc resemblance there appears 
between Dagworth’s succinct narration of the fight and the 
long and^ picturesque description in PToissart. But there can 
be no doubt which of the two versions must go to the wall: 
the contemporary despatch must take precedence over the 
chronicler’s tale. 

There was no fight of first-rate importance between the 
day of Cregy and that of Poictiers, and little military instruction 
is to be found by * investigating the details of such disorderly 
skirmishes as those which took place near Taillebourg in April 
and near Ardres in June 1351. At the former engagement both 
sides kept to their horses — the English men-at-arms, indeed, were 

M 

^ “Lequel Monsieur Charles hors de sa forteresse avoit fait plenir et enracer i 
demi-leage du ^pais tout manures de fosses et de haies, par quei mes archiers ne 
jpuissent trover leur avantages sur lui, inais convient a fyn force de combatte en 
plains champs ” (Robert of Avesbury, p, IS9). 

616 
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fighting merely to delay the French while their infantry were 
making off in charge of the great convoy of plunder which they 
had collected in Saintonge. Taillebourg was simply ‘'a good 
joust'’: the two bodies of horsemen, not very different in 
numbers, charged each other front to front, and, having passed 
through each other’s lines, wheeled and came back to the shock. 
All was then a confused melde, in which the English finally had 
the better. 

At the fiercer combat of Ardres, on the other hand, the 
English tried their new method of dismounting and sending 
their horses to the rear, but with disastrous results, because 
they had too few of the necessary archers with them. Sir John 
Beauchamp had pushed out from Calais with three hundred 
horsemen and two hundred mounted archers.^ He swept the 
countryside as far as Boulogne and St. Omer, and collected 
many hundred head of cattle and a consideiablc mass of booty 
of othet kinds. There was a laige French garrison in St. Omer, 
headed by Edward lord of Bcaujeu, the Marshal of Fiance, 
which promptly turned out to pursue the raiders. The lord of 
Bcaujeu himself, with a hundred men-at-arms, outstripped the 
re^t of his force, and soon came in sight of the English : the 
rest of his followers, horse and foot, were straggling along the 
road for miles to the rear. Seeing the enemy near at hand, 
Beauchamp sent off his convoy in charge of twenty men-at-arms 
and eighty archers, and stopped behind himself to cover its 
retreat. He got off the road and ranged his fpree behind the 
ditch of a large field, sending the horses to the rear. Edward 
of Beaujeu came rushing blindfold against the English jine, and, 
hurtling against ditch and lances, was overthrown and slain. 
Beauchamp might then have marched upon Calais, but, pver-con- 
fident with success, he lingered till the rest of the French were 
coming up, and it was no longer possible to withdraw without a 
second fight Guichard of Beaujeu, brother of the fallen marshal, led 
a second charge against English, but was wounded, and only 
succeeded in crossing the ditch and coming to handsfrokes with 
Beauchamp’s men. But shortly afterwards the remainder of the 
French nmenrat-arms, under the Count of Ch^iteau-Porcien, came 
hurrying up, and, passing round the flank^ of the English, beset 
them on both aides. Finally, the infantry of the garrison of 

^ These ase the numbers of Knighton and Baker of Swinbrook. Froissart says 
four hundred men-at-arms t^nd three hundred archers. 
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St. Omer, “ five hundred brigans armed with spear and shield/' 
reached the field, and, wheeling round the mass of the combatants, 
charged the English in the rear. The* blow was decisive, for 
the invaders were tired out, and already giving way before the 
superior numbers assailing them. Beauchamp gave up his sword, 
and the survivors of his party were captured to a man. Beau- 
champ's error is easily seen : he had too few archers with him, — 
only one hundred and twenty after the plunder had been sent off, 
— and these had used up their arrows before the third French 
division came on the field. He had taken a position which had 
.some cover in front, but none on the flanks, and could easily be 
turned by superior numbers. Lastly, he might have retired 
after checking the first French onslaught and slaying the lord 
of Beaujeu, but stayed to fightagain, ‘‘ animosc sed non sapienter," 
out of mere chivalrous enterprise. 

Battle of Poictiers, Septonher 19, 1356. 

Such secondary combats are of no great interest or import- 
ance. The next military lesson of real moment is only found 
when we reach 1356, and investigate the details of the celebrated 
battle of Poictiers. In the autumn of 1355 the Black Prince had 
sallied forth from Bordeaux and pushed a destructive but rather 
objectless raid as far as Toulouse and Narbonne. The French 
had not dared to meet him in the open field, and he had returned 
to Bordeaux loaded with .spoil. In the summer of 1356 he 
resolved to conduct a similar foray into the heart of Central 
France — the districts along the upper and middle course of the 
Loire. Like his father, the younger Edward does not shine in 
the sphere of strategy. Though he seems to have had some vague 
idea of ultimately pushing northward to join the force under his 
brother John of Gaunt, which was operating on the borders of 
Normandy, his route and his whole conduct of the campaign 
shows that his primary object was merely to harry as much of 
France as he could, to defy King John, and to bring back to 
Bordeaux as large a store of plunder as his men could convey* 
His army, indeed, was too weak to do much more than execute 
a destructive raid, mustering oply between three thousand and 
four thousand men-at-arms, two thousand five hundred or three 
thousand archers, and a thousand light troops of other kinds, 
“ sergeants,*' brigans,” and Gascon “ bidowers.” Apparently the 
bowmen were all mounted, that they might be able to keep 
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up with the knights if hard marching became necessary. This 
fact accounts for the small proportion in which they appear in 
the host ; ordinarily the archers outnumbered the men-at-arms 
four or fivefold in an English expedition. But on this occasion 
a very large part of the prince’s army was composed of the 
noblesse of Guienne, who brought with them hardly any followers- 
save their contingent of mailed horsemen. 

The prince started from Bergerac on August 4; he swept 
through Limousin and Berry as far as Ch^teauroux and Vierzon ; 
then, turning somewhat westward, he wasted the valley of the 
Loire, confining himself to its southern bank because all the 
bridges had been broken by the French. He made no attempt 
to seize on garrison towns, — indeed the castle of Romorantin in 
Berry was the only fortified place which he assailed, — but pushed 
steadily on, not tiring his men by long marches, but covering 
only three or four leagues a day, and gathering in a vast quantity 
of plunder. 

Meanwhile, John of P'rance had begun to collect his army at 
Chartres, to repel the invasion with which the Duke of Lancaster 
had threatened Normandy. But when the duke’s expedition 
had failed, he was able to turn his attention to the far more 
dangerous attack from the .south. Accordingly he marched 
against Prince Edward, who was now feeling his way westward 
along the southern bank of the Loire. When the English had 
reached Tours and were battering away at its suburbs, they learned 
that King John, with an army of some forty thousand men, had 
crossed the Loire at Blois, thirty miles east of them, and was 
hastening to throw himself between them and their base in 
Aquitaine. The great road southward from Tours to Bordeaux 
ran through Poictiers, and J ohn was marching on that town, where 
he would be in a good position for intercepting the invaders’ retreat. 
On hearing that his enemy had moved southward, Prince Edward 
hastily abandoned his demonstration against Tours, and made off 
in the very direction which the king had expected him to take. 

The intelligence department of both armies seems to have 
been conducted with even more than the usual slackness of the 
Middle Ages, for, though each was looking out for the other, they 
finally collided in the most casual way and by the merest chance. 
Though they were converging on the same place, they remained 
entirely ignorant of each other's exact position, with the result 
that on September 17 the prince, marching from Chitelherault 
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on Poictier«, suddenly game on the rear of the Frcngh army> 
which been marching across his front all the morning as it 
moved from La Haye pn Poictiers. The English vanguard 
pounced on the straggling corps at the tail of the French host, 
routed them, and took prisoners the Counts of Auj?erre and 
Joigny. If John had been a little slower in moving, or Edward 
a little quicker, the result would have been that the English 
would have struck into the very midst of the French host. As 
it was, they not only avoided this danger, but found that, most 
providentially, the enemy had overshot his mark, and left the 
way to Bordeaux open to them. 

Accordingly the prince, now certain of his rival’s position, 
avoided Poictiers, pushed southward by a cross-road, and halted 
for the night at the little village of Maupertuis, seven miles south- 
east of the ancient city. 

To halt even for a few hours was to vi^k a battle, but the 
English were now fatigued with several days of forced marching, 
and no doubt their beasts of burden were tired out. The huge 
mass of booty heaped on waggons or piled on the backs of 
sumpter-horses must have brought down their speed to a mere 
three miles an hour, and rendered rapid motion wholly impossible. 
Edward had npw to choose whether he would sacrifice his plunder 
and execute a hasty retreat on Bordeaux, or whether he would 
risk a fight rather than abandon his baggage. The first alterna- 
tive would have been safe but wholly ignominious to one who, 
with all his military virtues, was, after all, a typical knight of the 
fourteenth century. He resolved to take his chance, and to 
stand his ground on the next morning, ready to receive the 
French if they should move against him, but ready also to move 
off and avoid a conflict if the enemy should hang hack long 
enough to allow him to start off his train on the Bordeaux road.* 

So far our chronicles are fairly unanimous ; but as tQ the 
circumstances which led up to the actual opening of the battle 
there are two divergent accounts, between which we have to 
choose. They turn on the topography of the field, concerning 
which it is necessary to say a few words. 

The pringe's position lay clo^e to the village of Maupertuis, 
a place which has now entirely disappeared, and is represented 
only by the isolated farm of La Cardinerie. The vfhole fece 
of the couutry was much covered with trees and thieketap and 

^ See his own letter, printed in Sic H. Nichohs' London ChromoU- 
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behind lay the dense wood of Nouaill^. The ground was fairly 
level all around ; there is only some twenty or thirty feet of 
difference between the highest and the lowest level Of the foiling 
plateau. But to the south the field was bounded by the river 
Miausson, a stream with a deep muddy bottom, running along 
a marshy valley some hundred feet below the level of the 
plateau. It was crossed to the left rear of the English position 
by a ford named the Gu^ de THomme, over which lay the line 
of retreat on Bordeaux. If the prince could have been certain 
of getting his enormous train over the Miausson without being 
attacked, he might have gone on his way with a light heart. 
But it was obvious that, while baggage and army w'ere defiling 
across the ford, there would be great danger of a disaster if the 
P'rench made a brisk assault on the rear of the long line of 
march. For King John and his army were too close to the 
English to be easily eluded : their watchfires were in sight of 
Maupcrtuis, and both sides were watering their horses at the 
same stream. 

It seemed inevitable that a collision w^ould take place when 
the morning of the i8th dawned, and the prince made hasty 
efforts to strengthen his position. He seems to have lain 
facing north-west, with his right placed in the thickets which 
ran out from the north end of the wood of Nouailld, and his 
left somewhat beyond La Cardinerie (Maupertuis). Behind his 
right centre was a low hill, if a rise of twenty feet deserves that 
name, which has still preserved the name of ‘‘ La Masse aux 
Anglais.” His horses were parked so as to be hidden from the 
French by this rolling ground. The whole position was so 
masked by hedges and thickets that it was difficult to reconnoitre 
it, or even to ascertain its limits. On one or both flanks waggons 
had been hastily drawn together, to cover gaps in the line of 
scrub and bush. This is said to have been specially the case 
on the flank farthest from the river.^ The front of the position 
\vas formed by a thick thorn hedge with a ditch in front of it, 
pierced only on one point by a country road wide enough for 
four horses abreast : this was probably the path that led down 
to the Gu^ de THomme, the prince’s line of retreat, 

^ 1 conclude that when the French scouts on September 19 reported that they 
had reconnoitred the English line, and found the left so barricaded, that they meant 
their own left, and did not put themselves in the prince’s position and think of his 
left. 
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To hold this position Edward had divided his army into the 
usual three “battles*’ of the mediaeval host. The vaward was 
led by the Earls of Warwick ^ and Oxford, ^ but consisted to a 
very large extent of the prince’s Gascon vassals under the 
seigneurs of Pommiers, Albret, L’Esparre, Montferrand, and 
Mucident, and the Captal de Buch. The main-battle, under the 
prince himself, included the English barons Audley, Cobham, 
De la Warre, Despenser, Burghersh, and the pick of the pro- 
fessional soldiers who followed the English banner — SirJJohn 
Chandos, Sir William Felton, and Sir Nigel Loring. The 
rearward was given to the Earls of Salisbury^ and Suffolk, 
who had with them the Lords Willoughby, Multon, and Basset, 
Sir Maurice Berkeley, and some of the prince’s mercenaries 
from the Netherlands, under Daniel Pasele and Denis of Mor- 
beke. Each battle contained somewhat over a thousand men- 
£it-arms, about the same number of English archers, and a few 
hundreds of Gascon light troops. 

In the original drawing up of the host Warwick must have 
held the northern and Salisbury the southern end of the position. 
But, as we shall see, the array of the host was wholly changed 
before the battle, and it was the rearward which ultimately 
opened the fight, the vaward taking post south of it, and not in 
its proper place. 

The prince’s position, however, was not destined to be 
assailed on the i8th. That the fighting did not occur till the 
next day was due to the well-intentioned but hopeless interven- 
tion of the Cardinal of Perigord.® The good prelate had been 
hovering about the two armies for some days, in the hope of 
prevailing on the princes to spare the effusion of Christian blood 
by concluding a treaty of peace. He now begged John to allow 
him to visit the English camp and offer his services as inter- 
mediary : the invaders, indeed, were in a position sufficiently 
hazardous to justify Edward in thinking twice before refusing 
.reasonable terms. The French king very unwisely granted the 

^ Thomas Beauchamp, then a man of forty-three, a veteran of Cre^y. 

* John de Vere, aged forty-three, like Warwick, and also, like him, a Cre9y man. 

® William Montacute, aged twenty-eight, had served as a youth at Cre9y, and 

been knighted by the Prince of Wales. 

* Robert de Ufford, then aged fifty-eight, had served in Flanders, and at 
•Cre9y. 

Bearing the name, destined to be famous four hundred and fifty years later, of 
aalleyrand de Perigord. 
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cardinal’s request : he should undoubtedly have spent the morn- 
ing in endeavouring to march round the English flank, either 
on the left or the right bank of the Miausson : such a movement 
would have forced the enemy either to abandon his baggage 
and decamp at once, or to risk being surrounded. 

The negotiations, as was to be expected, came to nought. 
According to Froissart’s account, the prince offered to dismiss his 
prisoners without ransom, give up any castles or towns he had 
taken during the expedition, and make a seven years’ truce. 
The French demanded that he and a hundred chosen knights 
should give themselves up as hostages, and on this point the 
discussion was broken offl Chandos Herald gives the more 
probable statement that Edward replied that he was not 
authorised to make any treaty or truce without his father’s 
knowledge and permission. It is at any rate certain that 
English and French commissioners met between the two 
armies, discussed terms, and parted without any satisfactory 
result. 

The cardinal’s futile diversion had wasted the greater part 
of the 1 8th of September: while the negotiations were going on, 
Edward might probably have absconded, for the French army 
had not properly reconnoitred his position nor taken any 
measures to watch the exits from it. But knightly honour 
demanded that no movement should take place during time of 
truce, and the prince deferred all action till the 19th. 

Of his plan for the next morning we have two distinct 
accounts, Chandos Herald, a first-rate authority with a good 
military eye, tells us that he had determined to draw off* from 
his position and quietly march for Bordeaux. “The prince,” 
he says, “put his men in order, and willingly would he have 
avoided an action, if he could have managed it. But he saw 
well what he had to do : . . • accordingly he summoned the Earl 
of Warwick, gave him charge of the van, and said to him, ‘ You 
shall first go over the passage and take our baggage in charge : 
I will ride after you with all my knights, that if you meet with 
any mischance we may reinforce you ; and the Earl of Salisbury 
shall follow behind and lead our rear-battle* Let us each be 
upon our guard, and, in case the French fall upon us, let every 
man dismount as quickly as he can, to fight on foot.’ ” So they 
settled the matter over-night, and in the morning “ the prince left 
his quarters and set out to ride away, for on this day he did not 
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think to fight, but thought father that he could avoid an action ” 
Warwick had already passed the Miausson with the convoy, and 
the prince himself had marched ofif, when the French hastily 
moved forward and assailed Salisbury and the rear-battle, who 
were still holding the position of the previous day, to cover their 
comrades’ retreat. To save Salisbury, the prince had to wheel 
back and take up his old line of defence. But ere he had 
returned, the covering force had beaten off the first French 
a.ssault, “long before the van-battle could be turned and pass 
back to them, for it was already beyond the river.” 

This account of the circumstances which brought about the 
battle is eminently probable and rational, but unfortunately it 
does not coincide with any other narrative, English or French. 
Froissart, the majority of the chroniclers who wrote from 
English sources, and also the French historians, speak of 
Edward as having made no movement to the rear, but as having 
deliberately waited for the assault of the enemy in his old 
position. Only one of the English writers, Baker of Swinbrook,^ 
speaks of the prince as having been occupied in drawing off the 
field at the moment when S<disbLiry was attacked, and his 
account differs in its details from that of Chandos. “The 
prince,” he says, “saw that away on his flank there was a hill 
girt round with hedges and ditches, with its top occupied partly 
by scrubby pasture-ground, partly by ploughed fields and vine- 
yards ; he thought it probable that a body of French might be 
hidden in these fields.^ Between us and the hill was a consider- 
able valley with steep banks, and a marsh with a stream flowing 
through it. The prince’s battle and the convoy of baggage 
passed the stream at a narrow ford, and, having crossed the 
valley, made its way through the hedges and ditches and 
occupied the hill, where he was hidden from view by the thicket, 
and yet himself commanded a view of the enemy. The French, 
seeing the prince’s banner clearly in sight at first, then gradually 
moving off, and finally concealed from their sight by the 
intervening ridge, thought that he was retreating.” Accordingly 
they fell hastily up<!^ the English position, and became engaged 
with Salisbury and the rear-battje. 

^ But Bakeh it is to be remembered, gives far the best and longest account of 
the fight after troissart and Chandos. The other chronicles are short and poor. 

* ^ I imagine myself that it was the hill partly covered by the Bofs de St, Plerrt ch 

the south side of the Miatisson. (See Map.) 
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So far this account might pass for a variant of the tale told 
by Chandos. What the latter considers to have been the 
commencement of a general retreat, Baker may have chosen to 
represent as a lateral movement destined to occupy the hill 
beyond the Miausson, and so to prevent the main position from 
being turned by any French corps detached to the south of that 
stream. But the difficulties of Baker’s version only commence 
when the prince has reached the outlying hill, for he never gives 
any account of Edward's return from that position, and presently 
speaks of him as joining in the resistance to the later attacks of 
the F'rench. Either, therefore, he has forgotten to describe 
Edward’s rccrossing of the Miausson, or he conceives of the 
flanking hill as on the north side of that stream, and not out of 
touch with the rest of the English army. Sir Edward Maiinde 
Thompson in his learned exposition of Baker’s story leans to the 
latter view, and holds that the stream and “ marsh ” which the 
prince crossed on his way to the hill were the little runlet 
which flows, or rather once flowed, from a long-vanished pool ^ 
near La Cardinerie, down to the Miausson. I must confess that 
1 cannot recognise in the “ ampla profundaque vallis et mariscus, 
torrentc quodam irriguus” of which Baker speaks, the fifteen 
or twenty feet dip in the hillside with a mere trickle of water 
running down it, which lies south-west of Maupertuis. Allowing 
for all possible exaggeration in the description, I fail to see that 
Baker can be speaking of any stream except the Miausson. When 
his narrative is read along with that of Chandos, the identifica- 
tion of his torrens with the Herald’s riviere seems absolutely 
necessary. The only alternative, therefore, which remains to us, 
is to believe that Baker, in his hurry to get on to the picturesque 
details of the fighting, forgets to say that the prince, when he 
saw Salisbury beset by the French, reversed his lateral move- 
ment and came back to join his rear-battle on the original 
position. I shall adopt this hypothesis in my account of the 
engagement. 

The French king had drawn up his army early on the 
19th for a general assault on the English line, but was still very 
imperfectly informed as to the strength and exact position of 
his enemy. The countryside was so masked with woods and 
hedges that he had not been able to learn much from the 

^ The “Abreuvoir aux Anglais” of Colonel Babinet, the local antiquary, who has 
done much to fix the sites of the battle. 

40 
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knights whom he had sent out to reconnoitre the hostile front.^ 
They could only report that the English were strongly posted 
along a road with a hedge and a ditch beside it, with the hedge 
lined with archers, and the men-at-arms drawn up behind among 
the vines and thorn bushes, all on foot ; the hedge had but one 
gap in it, where four knights might ride abreast ; save at this 
point there was no way of getting at the English except by 
breaking through the archers, who were never easy to dislodge.” ® 

In preparing his assault on the English position, King John 
adopted a method of fighting which had never before been 
practised by the French. At the suggestion of Eustace de 
Ribeaumont (according to Froissart) or of William Douglas 
(as Baker tells the tale), he resolved to make the greater part 
of his men-at-arms dismount and assail the English on foot. 
Only a small body of picked horsemen, a kind of forlorn hope, 
was to precede the main army and endeavour to break through 
the archers by a sudden charge, so as to prepare the way for 
their comrades. 

The reasons which led John to adopt this order of battle 
were much disputed at the time, and have caused much 
discussion in after-ages. The approach to the English position 
was difficult for liorsemen, and the ground all about it was sown 
thick with bushes and trees, which might have thrown a great 
body of cavalry into disorder.^ The deadly accuracy of the 
arrows of the English archers, who had made such havoc among 
the horses at Cre^y that the French knights had never been 
able to push their charge home, was a second reason. If on the 
bare downs of Cre^y the horsemen had been completely checked, 
they would fare far worse on the plateau of Maupertuis with its 
scrubby thickets, hedgerows, and vineyards.* Something, no 
doubt, was due to the king’s unskilful argument by analogy^ 
the English of late had always been successful by dismounting, 

^ They were sent out before the Cardinal’s intervention ; John does not seem to 
have made any second reconnaissance on the 19th. 

® This' account in Froissart agrees very well with Baker’s statement that at 
the upper end of the hedge, where it was farthest from the slope down towaird the 
marsh, was a gap or opening, made by carters, and our third (or rear) battle was 
drawn up a stone’s throw in rear of this gap, under the Ead of Salisbury.” 

® This is the only reason given in the speech which Froissart puts itito the mouth 
of Eustace de Ribeaumont : Car il y a tant de vignes que cheval ne s’i poroient 
avoir. ” 

* This is John le Bel’s view : ** Tous se combattoient a py^, pout doubttoee des 
archers, qui tuoient leurs chevaulx, comme it la bataille de Cre9y’^ {vol. h. $ 97 )^ 
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why should he not turn their own tactics against them ? He 
forgot, unfortunately, that the English victories had all been 
won by acting on the defensive, and that tactics which might be 
admirable for a small army defending a position against superior 
numbers might be absurd for a large army striving to evict a 
lesser one from its chosen ground. Baker of Swinbrook may 
perhaps be right in attributing this unhappy suggestion to 
William Douglas, who — as he says — told John that “since the 
present king came to the throne the English have generally 
fought on foot, imitating the Scots ever since their disaster at 
Bannockburn. Wherefore he advised that the French should 
copy the Scots manner, and attack the enemy on foot rather 
than on horseback.” Whether Douglas or the king first 
conceived the idea, it was a hopeless misapplication of the facts 
that lay before them. The French men-at-arms of 1356 were 
now far too heavily armed to make it easy for them to march a 
mile on foot, scramble through bush and brier, and assault a 
well-guarded position : like the Austrians at Sempach, they were 
to find that the knightly armour was grown too cumbrous to 
allow of operations which would have been quite feasible eighty 
years before, when chain mail had not yet been superseded by 
plate. All through the day they were fighting against fatigue 
and over-exhaustion as much as against the enemy. Very 
different was the case of the English, who, as at Halidon and 
Cregy, had only to hold their ground and keep their line, and 
did not move to the assault till the last phase of the battle. 
Finally, we should remember that King John forgot, in his 
misapplied endeavour to learn the secret of victory from his 
enemy, that the essential part of the English tactics was not 
the mere dismounting of the men-at-arms, but the proper 
combination of them with the archery : Cre^y and Halidon were 
won by the bowmen even more than by the knighthood. The* 
latter would in each case have been surrounded and over- 
whelmed but for their auxiliaries on the wings. At Poictiers 
John had a considerable body of troops armed with missile 
weapons,— two thousand arbalest men besides many other light 
troops, — but he did not attempt to combine them with his men- 
at-^arms after the English fashion. He sent the crossbowmen, 
indeed, forward with his first battle, but did not dispose them so 
as to endeavour to check the English archery ; in this respect 
he seems to have acted even more unreasonably than his father 
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at Cregy; Philip had at any rate given the Genoese some 
opportunity of trying their mettle in 1346. John so mixed 
them up with his men-at-arms that they never had a fair chance 
of using their weapons. 

His disposition of his forces must be shortly stated. The 
first battle, which was smaller than the other three, was given 
to the two Marshals D*Audrehem and Clermont. Under 
them were arrayed the three hundred picked horsemen whom 
we have already mentioned ; their orders were to ride in rapidly 
upon the English, and at all costs close with them and cut 
up the archers. Next behind the forlorn hope came the main 
body of the first battle, which included a considerable body of 
German auxiliaries under the Counts of Saarbriicken, Nidau, 
and Nassau. These, like the marshals’ three hundred, kept to 
their horses : with them marched the two thousand crossbow- 
men of whom we have spoken above, and two thousand 
“sergeans k pied,” armed with darts and javelins. 

The second battle was led by the king’s eldest son, Charles 
Duke of Normandy, and the Duke of Bourbon : it is said to 
have mustered four thousand men-at-arms. The third was under 
the king’s brother, Philip Duke of Orleans, and is reckoned at 
three thousand men-at-arms. The fourth and far the largest 
battle marched upder the command of John himself, who had 
at his side his youngest son, Philip, a mere boy of fourteen. In 
his company were the Counts of Eu, Longueville, Sancerre, and 
Dammartin, and twenty-three banners in all of great counts and 
lords. The division was at least six thousand strong. 

In all, the French army appears to have counted about six- 
teen thousand cavalry, of whom half were fully-equipped men- 
at-arms, and some four thousand or five thousand foot-soldiery, 
these latter all trained mercenaries. The infantry of the 
communal militia were not on the field to swell the numbers 
and decrease the efficiency of the host. Froissart is undoubtedly 
stating the numbers of the French too high when he reckons 
them at forty thousand or fifty thousand strong. A good 
corrective to his exaggerated figures is to be found in the letter 
written from the field by Baj:tholomew Lord Burghersh, who 
estimated the beaten army at no more than eight thousand 
horsemen ^ and three thousand footmen.^ But Burghersh was 

^ Baker of Swinbrook also speaks of eight thousand men-at-arms, to take no 
account of sergeants, under eighty-seven banners.” He makes no mention of foot- 
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just as far out in underrating as Froissart in overrating the 
enemy. 

It was apparently the half- descried withdrawal of the 
English van and main body which led King John to order the 
advance. At once the marshals and their battles pricked 
forward at full speed, leaving the three great bodies of dis- 
mounted men-at-arms to follow as best they could. They 
reached the English line tong before their fellows were on the 
field, for their only care was to close in haste before the enemy 
should have withdrawn. Clermont is said to have wished to 
hold back and allow the main body to come up, but D’Audrehem 
taunted him with sloth and over-caution, and, after a sharp 
exchange of words, both dashed forward towards the hedge. 
Clermont made for the gap in it, towards the north end of the 
English position ; D*Audrehem attacked lower down. 

The result of this hasty and inconsiderate charge was as 
disastrous as' might have been expected. The English archers 
lined the hedge and shot down the horses of the greater part of 
the three hundred knights of the forlorn hope ; the survivors 
and the German men-at-arms who followed them were only 
able to close slowly and in small parties, A fierce combat raged 
all along the hedge, but Salisbury held his own without difficulty, 
and he was presently relieved by the hasty return of Warwick 
and the Prince of Wales, who had left the convoy to take care 
of itself when they saw the French approaching, and had 
hurried back to fall into line with the rearward. The rout of 
the battle of the marshals and the Germans was completed by 
a device of the Earl of Oxford, who hastily led out part of the 
archers of the vaward into the marshy low ground by the 
Miausson, at right angles to the English line, and bade them 
shoot up the valley at the flank of the French.^ Harassed 
beyond endurance by this side attack, the hostile van broke up 
and retired in disorder. The Marshal Clermont had been 
killed, his colleague D'Audrehem and the German Counts of 
Saarbriicken and Nassau had all been taken prisoners— cast 
down, no doubt, by their slain or wounded horses, and left 
at the mercy of the English. 

soldiefy, but we know from Chandos Herald, Burghersh, and Froissart that they were 
present to the number of some thousands. 

^ This they could do with safety, because the ground where they stood was too 
marshy to allow the French cavalry to make a dash at them. 
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The defeat of the French van had been completed before the 
three great bodies of dismounted men-at-arms which formed 
the bulk of their host could reach the field. The first of them, 
the Dauphin’s battle, just arrived in time to be somewhat 
incommoded by the fugitives sweeping past its flank. It is said 
that some cowardly spirits took advantage of the disorder to call 
for their horses and make off in company with the wreck of the 
marshals’ division. But the main bulk of the Dauphin’s men 
came steadily to the front and attacked the whole length of the 
hedge. So vehement was their onslaught that the Prince of 
Wales had to put into line against them not only Salisbury’s and 
Warwick’s troops,^ but all his own battle, save four hundred 
picked men-at-arms whom he retained as a last reserve. The 
struggle was long and hard ; but the line of the hedge was 
sternly held, the French could never pierce it, and at last the 
Dauphin’s knights, after suffering a dreadful slaughter, gave 
back, and repassed the little valley across which they had 
advanced to assault the hedge.^ They were not pursued save 
by a few hot-headed young knights like Sir Maurice Berkeley,* 
for the prince knew that half the French army had not yet 
come into action, and refused to allow his men to break their 
line. 

Meanwhile, a wholly unlooked-for piece of good fortune had 
befallen the English : at the sight of the rout of the Dauphin’s 
battle, the division under the Duke of Orleans, which ought to 
have delivered the next assault on the English line, was com^ 
pletely demoralised. Without having struck a blow or suffered 
any loss, the duke’s whole corps followed the defeated battle in 
hasty flight, and made off north-eastward in the direction of 
La Chaboterie. Only a few scores of knights and squires, who 

^ To meet this attack, says Baker, the battles of Salisbury and Warwick had to 
get together and re-form in close line, “ nostra prima secundaque custodia, pariter se 
glomerarunt.** The place taken by the princess own battle is not given ; but at the 
end of the attack everyone had been engaged, “ demptis solis cccc qui vexillo principali 
subservietunt reservati," etc. 

® Baker and Chandos Herald agree that the fighting with the Dauphin’s divisioq 
raged all along the hedge. They differ, however, in that Baker says that Warwick 
was back in position before the marshals* *battle was entirely beaten, and that his 
archers took part in routing it ; while Chandos says that Warwick arrived much 
later, after the. marshals had been wholly discomfited, and only just tn tisne to 
prevent the Dauphin from forcing the hedge (line 1220). 

* Both Froissart and Baker tell with some differences erf detail the ;sito«y of 
Berkeley’s foolish pursuitof the French, and of his capture. r 1 
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scorned to copy their leader*s example, stayed behind and joined 
the king's still intact reserve. 

King John himself was in a very different frame of mind 
from his cowardly brother. Furious at the disgraceful repulse 
of the leading divisions, he urged on his own corps, and pushed 
to the front to resume the combat. Nor was he without reason- 
able hope of success. In numbers he was still almost or quite 
equal to the English, whose ranks had been fearfully thinned 
by the two desperate melees in which they had been engaged. 
His troops were fresh, while the prince’s were utterly exhausted. 
The English line presented a by no means cheering spectacle as 
described by Baker. Some were carrying the wounded to the 
rear and laying them under the shelter of trees and thickets, 
others were replacing their broken swords and lances from the 
spoils of the slain ; the archers were trying to replenish their 
stock -of arrows, even pulling them out of the bodies of the dead 
and wounded. There was in the whole host no one who was 
not either hurt or utterly worn out with the battle, save only the 
reserve of four hundred men whom Edward still kept about his 
standard.” As the king’s battle rolled up the hill, a knight of 
well-tried courage remarked to the prince that all was over and 
defeat inevitable. But the English leader’s spirit was still high ^ 
he threw an angry rebuke at the doubter,^ and gave his orders 
for the new combat with an undaunted bearing. 

Seeing the French sending their last reserve into action, and 
conscious that there was nothing more to be feared if it could 
be beaten off, Edward had now resolved to take the offensive. 
Putting his four hundred fresh men into the front of the battle, 
and hastily forming all the exhausted host into a single mass, 
he bade his standard-bearer, Waller of Wodeland, bear his 
ensign straight against that of King John, and charged down the 
gentle slope.^ One last precaution he had taken : before the 
moment of the shock, he had directed the Captal de Buch, the 
best trusted of his Gascon vassals, to take sixty men-at-arms 
and a hundred archers — all that he could spare — and to fall on 
the flank or rear of the French battle, after fetching a compass 
unseen behind the slight rising ground, the Masse aux Anglais, 
where his baggage had been stacked on the preceding night, 

^ ** Meatiris pessime vecors, $1 me vivum poss« vinci blafcphemeri? ” (Baker, 150). 

^ FroifiBiKtt says that be bade his knights mount for the final chai^e» which is 
rational enough, but Chandos and Baker do not mention it. 
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and through the thickets which bounded the field of battle on 
the north. 

Meanwhile, the two main bodies had met on equal fronts at 
the foot of the slope below the English hedge, with a clash which, 
as one chronicler tells us, could be heard as far as the walls of 
Poictiers, seven miles away. Both sides were desperate, and for 
many minutes the two hosts stood locked together, neither 
winning nor losing ground. The English archers, having ex- 
hausted their last few arrows, threw themselves into the mel^e, 
and fought hand to hand among the men-at-arms. Fierce as 
had been the fighting during the two preceding encounters, it 
was as nothing compared to this final shock. The victory was 
still hanging in the balance, when the Captal de Buch and his 
small detachment suddenly appeared in the left rear of the 
French. He had gone round the Masse aux Anglais, taken a 
turn to the north-west, which brought him on to the ground 
from which King John had originally started, and then followed 
the enemy’s track on to the scene of the combat.^ 

Ignorant of the small numbers of the force which had charged 
them from behind, the French wavered, and the more faint-hearted 
began to melt away to the right rear, in the direction of Poictiers, 
where the way of retreat was still open. King John himself, 
however, utterly refused to fly, and held his ground, surrounded 
by his personal retinue and the most loyal of hisj vassals. It 
took the English some time to crush the resistance of this faith- 
ful band, but at last the mass was broken up, and the king, with 
his young son Philip, who had stuck to his side to the last, were 
made prisoners. All those who had stayed by them were either 
captured or slain : the routed main body of the French rear- 
battle reached Poictiers, though many were taken by the way ; 
the English made no great slaughter of the fugitives, being far 
more intent on taking prisoners with good ransoms than on 
shedding blood. 

Thus ended a battle far more hazardous and far better fought 
than that of Cre^y. From first to last it had filled some seven 
hours : “ the first attack had commenced at prime, and the last of 

^ ** Graditur iter obliquum, subdeclivo recedens a monte quern cum prindpe nuper 
dimisit, et ocoulte girans campuin venit ad locum submissum primae stacionis 
coronati. Exinde conscendit altiora campi per viam Gallicis ultimo trHatti, et subito 
^orumpens ab occulto, per veneranda signa Georgica signidcavit se tiobia amicum” 
(Baker of Swinbrook, p. 151). 
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the English had not returned from the pursuit till vespers/* 
Considering the long struggle, the French loss in killed was not 
so large as might have been expected, though several of the 
greatest lords of France had fallen* On the other hand, the 
number of prisoners of the highest rank was almost unparalleled. 
The slain amounted to about two thousand five hundred, of 
whom just two thousand were knights and men-at-arms.^ 
The chief of them were the Marshal Clermont, who had led 
the first division \ Gautier de Brienne Duke of Athens,* the 
Constable of France ; Peter Duke of Bourbon ; Guichard 
lord of Beaujeu, younger brother of the Edward of Beaujeu 
who had fallen at Ardres in 1351 ^ ; Robert of Durazzo, a cousin 
of the King of Naples ; Geoffrey de Charny, who bore 
the oriflamme that day ; Renaud Bishop of Chalons ; 
and the Viscounts of Brosses and Rochechouart. Far more 
striking is the list of the prisoners : they included King John 
himself and his son Philip ; James Count of La Marche, John^ 
Count of Eu, Charles Count of Longueville, John Count of 
Tancarville, Bernard Count of Ventadour, John Count of 
Auxerre, Henry Count of Vaudemont, John Count of Sancerre, 
Charles Count of Dammartin, John Count of Vendome, John 
Count of Nassau, John Count of Saarbrucken, John Count of 
Joigny, Robert Count of Roussy, William Archbishop of Sens, 
Arnold d*Audrehem, the marshal whose inconsiderate advance 
had opened the battle, ten more great lords bearing banners, 
and two thousand five hundred others, of whom nineteen 
hundred and thirty-three were men-at-arms and knights.® The 
English loss must have been considerable : unfortunately, no 
trustworthy chronicler has stated it: only Lord Burghersh’s 
letter gives figures — the impossibly small total of four men-at* 
arms and sixty others. 

The political results of Poictiers were, owing to the king’s 
captivity, very considerable, but the immediate strategical results 

^ The Black Prince in his letter to the Bishop of Worcester gives two thousand four 
hundred and six men-at-arms, besides the princes and barons whose names he cites. 
The letter of Burghersh speaks of two thousand men-at-arms and hve hundred others. 

* Only titular duke, as his father, Gautier i., had been deprived of the duchy 
and his life by the Catalans at the battle of the Cephissus in 1310. 

^ See p. 6t8. 

* Itia curious to potiee the preponderance of the name John among the prisoners ; 
nine out of sixteen bore it. 

* The figures of the Princeof Wales and Lord Burghersh^ agreeing closely together, 
and both sent from the actual field, can no doubt be trusted. 
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were hU^ as the prince retired to Bordeaux with: his plunder and 
his more important prisoners, dismissing the rest under a pledge 
to surrender themselves again, or to bring in their ransom on a 
fixied day. He made no attempt to hold Poitou or any of the 
neighbouring districts. Evidently his intention was to attain 
his political ends by bringing pressure to bear on his prisoner, 
and not by the series of lengthy sieges which would have been 
required to secure the results of his victory. 

Experience proved that this was the right policy ; the 
attempts of the English during the next four years to complete 
the conquest of France came to nothing. Though King Edward 
marched to and fro through the heart of the land, ravaging 
Champagne, Burgundy, and Isle dc France, and encamping at 
the very gates of Paris, he could make no permanent lodgment. 
Cowed by the results of Cre9y and Poictiers, the French refused 
to meet him in the open field, and shut themselves up in their 
towns and castles. To take one by one these innumerable strong- 
holds would have been an interminable process ; it did not suit his 
temper, nor were his resources adequate for such an enterprise. 
But he obtained some considerable part of what he had desired 
by playing on King John’s dislike of captivity, and on the desire 
of the French estates to put an end to the anarchy which had 
resulted from the removal of their sovereign. Hence came the 
Treaty of Bretigny, signed on the 8th of May 1360, which gave 
up to the English Poitou, Angoumois, Limousin, Rouergue, and 
many districts more, so as almost to reconstitute the old duchy 
of Aquitaine as it had been held by Henry li. two hundred years 
before. Nor was this all : the English got back Ponthieu at the 
Somme mouth, and retained the all-important harbour of Calais, 
the open gate of Northern France. 

Thus ended the first act of the Hundred Years’ War; yet 
fighting was by no means at an end in F'rance, There were two 
quarrels still on foot which were fated to cost much blood. The 
long war of succession in Brittany between Charles of Blois and 
the younger John de Montfort was not yet settled, and Charles 
the Bad, the intriguing king of Navarre, was still trying to fish 
in troubled waters and get some private profit from the mhfor- 
tunes of his cousin John of Valois. The disbanded mercenaries) 
French and- English, who had been fighting in the main war 
gladly hired themselves to serve in the minor strqg^^s. It was 
not till the battles of Cocherel (May 16, 4ind Auray 
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(September 29, 1364) had taken place that France could 
really be said to be at peace* Both these combats were practically 
fought out entirely by the free companies ; at Cocherel two- 
thirds of the French army and five-sixths of the Navarrcse army 
were veteran mercenaries. At Auray half the army of Charles 
of Blois was composed of French free companies, and four-fifths 
of that of John de Montfort of English auxiliaries of the same 
kind. Neither fight is of any permanent importance in the art 
of war ; they are only interesting as showing the way in which 
the lessons of Cre^y and Poictiers had impressed themselves on 
the minds of the professional soldiers of the day. Both sides in 
each of the fights descended and fought on foot ; the only 
exception to this rule being that Duguesclin at Cocherel kept a 
small reserve of thirty horsemen, who were ordered to wait till 
both sides were locked in close combat, and then dash in at the 
person of the hostile leader, the famous John de Grailly Captal 
de Buch, who had struck the decisive blow at Poictiers. It is 
noteworthy that the Captal at Cocherel and Sir John Chandos 
at Auray both adopted the tactics they had learned under the 
two Edwards, and took a defensive position on a slope, on which 
they waited to be attacked by the superior forces of the enemy. 
The Captal was prevented from carrying out his plan by the 
rashness of one of his wing-commanders, the condottiere John 
Jowel, who was lured down into the plain by a feigned flight of 
the wily Duguesclin. At Auray Chandos was more lucky, and 
received on his chosen ground the attack of the French and 
Bretons, who crossed the river and ascended the slope to assail 
him. Both the Captal and Chandos, though commanding 
mercenaries who had long fought under the English flag, were 
very short of archers. It was only in a national levy that these 
could be found in proper proportion to the other arm. At 
Cocherel there were only three hundred archers to twelve hun- 
dred men-at-arms, a number insufficient to have any influ- 
ence on the event of the battle. At Auray Chandos had about 
a thousand archers to eighteen hundred men-at-arms, a larger 
but still an insufficient proportion. It was not they who decided 
the fate of the day ; the four battles of dismounted horsemen, 
whom Charles of Blois led, all succeeded in closing with the 
English in spite of the arrow-flight. That they succeeded in 
-doing so was due to the greatly increased heaviness of the 
knightly panoply, which had been growing thicker and more 
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complicated year by year for the very purpose of keeping out 
the arrow. Only a lucky shot disabled a man in the new plate 
armour ; a large proportion of the shafts glanced off the surface 
obliquely. In serried ranks, and carrying shields before them, 
the French succeeded in closing without suffering any over- 
whelming loss. When the melde commenced, the archers cast 
down their bows and joined in the hand-to-hand combat with 
axe and sword, as they had done at Poictiers. They are said to 
have done good and efficient service, fighting side by side with 
the knights, just as their grandsons did at Agincourt fifty years 
after. Tactically the victory at Auray was decided by the fact 
that Chandos used his reserve — two hundred lances under Sir 
Hugh Calverley — to strengthen weak points in his line one after 
another, never allowing it to become so entangled that it could 
not be withdrawn for service in another part of the field. The 
far larger reserve-battle which Duguesclin had set aside for a 
similar purpose got mixed with the fighting line, and ceased to 
be a tactical unit, so that the first break in the French array 
proved fatal, there being no organised body of fresh men who 
could be thrust into the gap. It is perhaps worth noting that 
Calverley made his two hundred men-at-arms strip off their 
cuissarts (thigh-pieces) to allow them to move about more 
easily — a proof that the full knightly armour had now grown 
heavy enough to make all motion difficult when the wearer had 
been wearied by long fighting. Without this expedient his reserve 
would not have been movable enough for use at each point of 
the line, as it was successively in danger of being broken 
through. 



CHAPTER IV 

NAVARETTE AND ALJUBAROTTA 

T he details of the tactics of Cocherel and Auray serve to 
show that the day of the horsemen was now considered 
to be at an end. After Cre^y and Poictiers cavalry ceased to 
be the preponderant arm in Western Europe for some century 
and a half. For the future P'rench and Nctherlanders, as well 
as English and Scots, dismount as a general rule for battle. But 
the new tactics had still to be learned by the nations of the 
Iberian peninsula ; the lessons which taught the Spaniards and 
Portuguese the importance of the dismounted man-at-arms were 
both given by English teachers. In the first, the battle of 
Navarette (1367), the Black Prince himself showed the Spaniards 
the same tactics which his father had used against the French 
at Cregy. In the second, the battle of Aljubarotta (1385), the 
Portuguese king Joao (John i.) was directed by English officers 
of experience, and assisted by a considerable English contingent, 
so that we may fairly look upon his victory as another of the 
great series which commenced at Dupplin and Halidon Hill. 

It was Navarette which first brought Spain into contact with 
Western military science. THb Castilians, unlike their neigh- 
bours of Aragon, had since the first foundation of their State had 
very little to do with the general politics of Europe. Their 
history touches that of Portugal, Aragon, and Navarre, but had 
hitherto been seldom connected to any important extent with 
that of France. Indeed Castile was not conterminous with any 
part of the royal domain of France, and only touched at one 
single point the English duchy in Aquitaine. On the other 
hand, she was in constant contact with the Andalusian Moors, 
and the most important part of her history is concerned with 
their gradual conquest. One hundred and twenty years before, 
St. Ferdinand had finally penned up the Mohammedans in the 
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kingdom of Granada.^ But there they still survived, and Moorish 
campaigns were still frequent. Hence it was natural enough that 
Castile had shared little in the later developments of the art of 
war in the fourteenth century, and that the military customs 
and organisation of her people bore strong marks of their long 
contact with the Moslem. 

When, in February 1367, the Black Prince crossed the 
Pyrenees to restore Pedro the Cruel to the throne from which 
he had been driven by his bastard brother Henry of Trasta- 
mara, the strength of the Castilian army was considered to 
reside wholly in its cavalry. And among these mounted men 
the light horse bore a more important part than they had ever 
occupied in any other P^uropcan kingdom save Poland and 
Hungary. The Genetes,” or “Genetours” as the English 
called them, took their name from the jennets or light coursers 
which they rode. They were equipped in a semi -Moorish 
Hishion, with a round steel cap, a large shield, a quilted 
gambeson, and two long javelins, which they launched at the 
enemy with good aim, even when galloping at full speed. 
Their tactics were not to close, but to hover round their 
opponents, continually harassing them, till they should give 
ground or break their formation, when a chance would occur 
of pushing a charge home. Such troops would have been 
formidable foes to infantry not armed with missile weapons, 
or to dismounted men-at-arms ; but against the combination 
of archers and knights they were helpless. At Navarette, as 
we shall see, they were shot dowm helplessly by the archers 
long before they could get near enough to use their javelins. 
The Spanish heavy cavalry, supplied by the baronage and the 
great military Orders of Santiago and Calatrava, were in 1367 
much in the condition in which English and French feudal 
horsemen had been fifty years before. They were late in 
adopting the heavier armour which had been coming into 
vogue farther north, and their horses were not for the most 
part barded,” but unprotected by armour. They knew 
nothing of the new device of fighting on foot, but still charged 
in mass like their ancestors. They do not seem to have been 

^ Cordova iell ia 1236 ; Seville in 124S. 

“ The word was used down to the present century for the cavalryman in the 
^Spanish army; a Spanish “ morning state” shows the heads Infantes^ ginttes^ 
and ariilleros as late as the Peninsular War. 
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very highly esteemed by their opponents in this campaign, 
and are accused of being too prone to fall into the skirmishing 
tactics of their compatriots the “genetours” when their first 
charge failed.^ 

The Spanish infantry appeared in considerable numbers 
on the field, the chartered towns contributing spearmen and 
crossbowmen, while considerable numbers of slingers were also 
used. But they played a very poor part in the campaign of 
1367, and were of no practical use at Navarette. 

The army with which Prince Edward crossed the Pyrenees, 
though English in name and led by many English leaders, w^as 
far less national than that which had fought at Cre^y or even 
at Poictiers, The large majority of the troops were supplied 
either by the Gascon vassals of the duchy of Aquitaine, or by 
the huge bands of mercenaries, the celebrated “ great com- 
panies whom the prince had raised for this campaign. There 
were, no doubt, many thousand Englishmen in the ranks 
of the “free companions,” but they were swallowed up in the 
general mass of cosmopolitan adventurers. Beyond the prince’s 
personal retinue, and those of the English peers and knights 
who accompanied him, the only contingent from this side of 
the Channel was composed of the four hundred men-at-arms 
and six hundred bowmen whom John of Gaunt had brought 
over. 

The army which fought at Navarette was larger than most 
of those which served under the English banner in the Middle 
Ages, though much smaller than Edward II.’s host at Bannock- 
burn. It mustered, according to the new phraseology which was 
just beginning to come into use in military circles, more than 
ten thousand “lances.” The lance meant a man-at-arms, an 
archer, and an unarmed groom, who took care of the horses of 
the other two when they descended, as usual, to fight on foot. 
Hence ten thousand lances meant ten thousand men-at-arms 
and ten thousand archers for use in the field. The grooms were 
mounted, so that, as Chandos Herald observes, the prince’s train 
comprised no less than thirty-two thousand horses. The van 
marched under the Duke of Lancaster, the main-battle under 
the prince himself, the rear under James the exiled King of 
Majorca, who, driven out of his realm by the Aragonese, hoped 
ultimately to re-establish himself there by the prince’s aid. 

' So Froissart, xi. 1S2* 
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Edward would have been able, had he chosen, to put an even 
larger force in the field, for the free companies had flocked 
in to his call in such numbers that he was obliged to dismiss 
many of them because of the enormous financial strain on the 
resources of his duchy. He ?ould not afford to take into his 
pay all who presented themselves. It was the need of finishing 
the matter quickly, before his money should run out, which 
induced him to start so early as February, when the Pyrenean 
defiles are barely passable. As it was, both his van division 
and his main-battle suffered terribly from cold and piercing 
winds, while threading on successive days the lofty pass of 
Roncesvalles. 

The beginning of the campaign was much complicated by 
the double-dealing of Charles of Navarre, in whose hands the 
passes lay. He first was bribed by Henry of Trastamara to 
shut them against the English ; then, rather than fight the 
prince, he made a convention with him, received English gold, 
and fed the army of invasion while it passed through his realm. 
Lastly, to avoid committing himself too much against the 
Castilians, he got himself* taken prisoner by Oliver de Mauni, 
a French knight in the service of the King of Aragon, who 
seized his person and put him in custody. Under cover' of 
this compulsion, he pretended to be unable to aid either party. 
But three hundred of his men-at-arms, under his chief confidant’ 
Martin Henriquez de Lacarra, joined the prince\s banner. 

Charles the Bad having thus sold the passes to the English, 
the King of Castile had the choice either of defending the line 
of the Ebro, a fierce and broad river in early spring, or of ad- 
vancing beyond that river and endeavouring to block the exits 
from Navarre — the defiles which lead out of the plains of 
Vittoria and Pampeluna, through the mountains of Alava. 
He chose the latter alternative, broke up his camp at San 
Domingo de la Calzada, crossed the Ebro, and posted himself 
at Aftastro, so as to block the difficult road which leads from 
Vittoria to Miranda, the main line of communication between 
Navarre and Burgos, the capital of Castile. From his new 
position he sent forward his bi*other Don Tello with six thou- 
sand horse to reconnoitre the English camps round Vittoria, 
Don Tello" carried out his orders with considerable enterprise 
and cleverness : he beat up the camp of the Duke of Lancaster 
and the English vaward, did considerable damage before the 
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invaders could get into array, and galloped off fadfare they 
cot&id harm binl^ On his homeward way he surrounded and 
cut to pieces an English scouting party under Sir Thomas and 
Sir William Felton on the hill o&Arinez, This skirmish had 
some interest as throwing light ot the value of the tactics of 
the two armies. The two Feltons had little more than a 
bundled lances with them encompassed by the Spaniards, they 
let their horses loose, and ranged themselves in a solid clump 
on the hill. They stood firm under the shower of javelins 
which the genetours of Don Tello cast at them, beat off several 
charges of the Spanish heavy horsemen, and were only taken 
or slain when some hundieds of French knights in the Spanish 
service dismounted, attacked them hand to hand, and over- 
whelmed them by force of numbers. 

For about a week the English and Castilian armies lay 
opposite each other (March 20-26), the former in the plain 
of Vittoria, the latter on the hills to the south, each waiting for 
the other to advance, and both suffering from bad weather and 
want of food. Don Henry, warned by his French auxiliaries 
that it would be easier to starve the prince than to beat him, 
refused to come down into the plain ; Edward, on his part, 
thought the pass too difficult to force, and matters seemedat a 
deadlock. 

The only exit from this situation was to endeavour to turn 
the Bastard's position by a sweeping flank march. This the 
prince at last resolved to undertake : secretly breaking up from 
Vittoria by night, he left the main road, took a by-path, and 
then turned southward and crossed the Sierra de Cantabria 
at the pass of La Guardia. He reached the Ebro near Viana 
after a forced march of two days, and shortly afterwards crossed 
the great river at the bridge of Logrofto — a place which, unlike 
the other towns of Northern Castile, had adhered to Don Pedro.' 
At Logrofto the prince was upon the high road from Pampeluna 
to Burgos, and had completely turned Don Henry’s position, 
blocking the Burgos-Miranda-Vittoria route. The Castilians, 
who feeem to have entirely lost touch of the English army 
between the 26th and the 30th of March, were forced to break 
up hastily from their camp on the heights of Baftares and 
Aftastro, and to recross the Ebro in order to throw themselves 

X So Fr^^ssftrt. Ayala says (p. 446) two hundred men-at-arms and two hundred 
archers. 

41 
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between Edward and their capital. Passing by the bridge of 
San Vincente near Haro, the Bastard marched for Najera, the 
nearest point on the Logroflo-Burgos road that he could reach. 
Here he halted on April i, ^is front covered by the Najarilla, 
a considerable stream which falls into the Ebro from the south. 
On the same night the prince lay at Navarette, six miles to the 
eastward of him. 

The change in the scene of operations was all in the prince’s 
favour: he had got down into the fertile valley of the Ebro, and 
between him and the Castilians there was now nothing but the 
Najarilla and “a fine plain where there was no bush or tree for 
a good league around.”^ Don Henry was practically under an 
obligation to fight in the open, unless he should choose to 
sacrifice Castile and retire into the interior. This course had 
been urged on him by the French some weeks before, but he 
had replied that if he retired without fighting, half Spain would 
go over to Don Pedro : indeed, desertions from his ranks had 
already begun.^ He had now only to choose whether he would 
fight east or west of the Najarilla, and, as he placed his main 
confidence in his cavalry, he resolved to advance into the broad 
plain beyond the river, instead of staying on his own bank and 
waiting for the prince to attack him. Horsemen, as he perhaps 
reflected, are not suited to defend a position. 

Battle of Navai-ettCy April 3, 1367, 

To the great joy of the prince, his scouts brought him news, 
at the dawn of April 3, that the Castilians had crossed the 
Najarilla and were advancing upon him in battle-array. The 
tactics which the Bastard had adopted for the drawing out of 
his host were precisely the reverse of those which the French 
had tried at Poictiers. King John in 1356 had sent a forlorn 
hope of cavalry in front of his army, and dismounted the rest of 
his men-at-arms. King Henry in 1367 sent out in front a 
picked body of dismounted knights, and kept the rest of his 
army on their horses. 

This vanguard was mainly composed of the Bastard’s French 
auxiliaries under the great Breton condottiere Bertrand du 
Guesclin and the Marshal d’Audrehem, who after his experiences 

1 Chandos Herald, lines 3450, 3451. 

^ Ayala, p. 454: Antes qua las batallas se ayuntasen algunos genetea e la 
pendon de Sant Esteban del Puerto pasaronse i la parte del rey Don Pedro. 
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at Poictiers was, we doubt not, glad enough not to have to fight 
on horseback. To the French, who were some seven hundred 
lances strong (f>. fifteen hundred combatants), the king added a 
picked body of several hundred Castilian men-at-arins under 
bis brother Don Sancho and the Grand Master of Santiago. 
Included among them were the Knights of the Scarf, an order 
of chivalry founded in 1332, which corresponded somewhat to 
Edward Ill.*s better-known order of the Garter. Pedro Lopez 
de Ayala, the chronicler of the fight on the Castilian side, bore 
that day the pennon of the Knights of the Scarf. The whole 
body of dismounted men was probably about two thousand 
strong (Ayala says only one thousand) : to them the king had 
joined some crossbowmen, who no doubt were drawn up on the 
flanks of the men-at-arms. 

Don Henry’s second line was formed of the bulk of his 
horsemen. It was composed of three bodies, not drawn on a 
level front, but with the side divisions somewhat advanced, so 
as to cover the flanks of the vaward “battle” of dismounted 
knights. On the left wing was the king’s brother Don Tello 
and the Grand Prior of 'the Hospitallers, with one thousand 
men-at-arms and a great body of “genetours,” probably two 
thousand strong;^ in the centre was the king w'ith fifteen 
hundred chosen knights; on the right Gomez Carillo de Quintana, 
High Chamberlain of Castile, Alfonso Count of Denia, a nephew 
of the King of Aragon, and the Grand Master of Calatrava, with 
one thousand men-at-arms and a like number of genetours to 
the left wing. Some crossbowmen seem to have been attached 
to the cavalry of the second line, but the great bulk of the 
Spanish infantry, at least twenty thousand strong, were formed 
behind the king’s battle as a third or reserve line. Little 
confidence was evidently placed in them, and they did no more 
than had been expected of them ^ when they fled from the field. 

^ Chandos Herald, lines 3015-20, says that Henry had six thousand men-at-arms 
and four thousand genetours. Ayala, stating the Castilian numbers at the lowest, no 
doubt, says four thousand five hundred men-at-arms, and gives no figures for the 
genetours. Chandos Herald says that the Spanish foot were fifty thousand strong, 
with six thousand crossbowmen. Ayala slates that they were ver}' numerous, but 
gives no definite number. 

^ la this account 1 follow Ayala. Chandos Herald gives the same divisions, but 
very different numbers. He says that Bertrand’s battle on foot was four thousand 
mcn-at-arms, that Don Tello had twelve thousand genetours (no men-at-arms 
apparently), and Gomes Carillo four thousand one hundred men-at-arms (but no 
genetours apparently). The king, according to him, had fifteen thousand “ hommes 
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The Black Princess best was, like the S{)aiilsh, formed in 
three litiefi, but each of them consisted Of men-^at-^rms and 
archers in about equal proportions t it is not explicitly stated 
that in each case the bowmen were drawn tip On the flanks of 
the knights, but we can have no doubt that this was the case. 
The vaward, led by the Duke of Lancaster, is said to have 
consisted of about three thousand lances («>, three thousaild 
men-at-arms and three thousand archers;. It contained the 
personal following of the duke, those of the two marshals of 
the host, Sir Stephen Cossington and Guichard D'Angle, with 
those of Hugh Lord Hastings, and of Thomas Ufford, William 
Beauchamp, and John Neville — the sons respectively of the 
Earls of Suffolk and Warwick and the Lord Neville. But the 
core of the division was composed of the twelve hundred 
veteran lances of the free companies who served under Sir John 
Chandos* banner, the pick of the mercenary troops of Western 
Europe. 

The prince's own main-battle, like that of Don Henry, was 
drawn up in a centre and two wings : Edward himself, with 
Pedro of Spain, governed the centre ; the right wing division 
was led by the Captal de Buch, the Count of Albret, and Martin 
Henriquez the Navarrese. The left wing division marched 
under Sir Thomas Percy, ^ the Breton Oliver de Clisson, and Sir 
Walter Hewett* Each of the three corps must have contained 
about two thousand lances. 

Finally, the rearw^ard, under the King of Majorca, consisted of 
Gascons under the Count of Armagnac, and a great body of 
free companions led by Sir Hugh Calverley and Perducas 
d'Albret. They were apparently about three thousand lances 
strong, like the vaward - battle. The whole amount of the 
English host should have been about twelve thousand lances, 
but they had suffered much during the last two months from 
cold, rain, forced marches, and insufficient feeding, so that their 

nrmes ” in his division, besides a vast multitude of arbalesters, sergeants, and other 
footmen. This makes twenty-three thousand men-at-arms, but a few pages before 
Chandos had made Henry say that he h^d but six thousand men-at-arms and four 
thousand genetours. Obviously these are much more like the real 6gures. One 
can but follow Ayala, who served in the Castilian host, and must have known 
, all about it. 

^ Afterwards Earl of Worcester. He was in 1367 a young man of twenty-five. 
Beheaded after Shrewsbury fight by Henry IV, 

* Chandos puts Sir Thomas Felton here also. 
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opponent Ayala is probably near the truth when he states that 
the prince’s army contained ten thousand men-at-arms. Among 
the corresponding number of infantry who accompanied the 
men-at-arms the term ‘‘archer” must cover many Gascon 
“bidowers” and foreign crossbowmen and javelinmen of all 
sorts, for there were certainly not ten thousand native English 
archers on the field. 

The prince drew up his host close to Navarette, and then 
marched forward, not by the high road to Najera, but over the 
open plain, screening his advance by a rolling hill to the right 
of the road. It was only on descending this rising ground that 
he came in sight of the Castilians. He then halted, bade his 
men send their horses to the rear, and marched down to meet 
the enemy. Their fronts seem to have exactly corresponded, as 
we do not hear of any outflanking. In numbers (as we have 
already seen) the prince had a large superiority in men-at-arms — 
probably about ten thousand to five thousand five hundred ; 
on the other hand, the Spaniards had their four thousand light 
horse and perhaps thirty thousand foot to oppose to the prince’s 
ten thousand archers. 

The course of the battle was very simple : the two vawards 
first met; the English archers of Lancaster’s division seem to 
have driven off the crossbowmen, but the two bodies of dis- 
mounted knights met and remained locked together fighting 
desperately. At the first clash the English are said to have been 
borne back a spear’s length,^ and Chandos was cast to the ground 
and nearly slain.* But neither side gained any further advan- 
tage, and the fate of the battle was decided elsewhere. 

The next bodies which came into collision were the Spanish 
knights and genetours of Don Tello and Gomez Carillo, and the 
flank divisions of the English main-battle, under the Captal de 
fiuch on the right and Percy and Clisson on the left. In these 
two combats the Castilians were disgracefully beaten ; they 
never closed with their opponents or came to handstrokes ; 
apparently they tried their usual skirmishing tactics, intending 
tp hover around the English and cast javelins at them. But the 
English archery shot down horse and man while the Castiliaos 
were still far away^ and, instead of closing, the whole horde, 
genetouts men-^t-arms together, turned their bridles and 
fled off the fields Several prisoners of importance fell into the 
» Ayala, p. 457. * Chandos Herald. 
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hands of the English from these divisions, including Gomez 
Carillo and the Count of Denia ; probably their horses had been 
shot and they were cast to the earth and unable to get away. 

After driving off the Spanish horse, both the Captal de 
Buch and Percy wheeled their divisions inward, to attack 
the flanks of the Castilian vaward, which was still hotly engaged 
with Lancaster’s battle. At the same moment Prince 
Edward came up in the centre to reinforce his brother. To 
succour his advanced guard, now wholly encompassed with 
foes, Don Henry hurried up in person with his fifteen hundred 
chosen knights and the great mass of his infantry. The 
Bastard, as all the chronicler? agree in stating, showed the 
greatest courage. He charged three times at the head of his 
personal following, endeavouring to cut his way to join the 
vaward-battle ; but he could not break the lines of the Engli.sh 
dismounted knights, and was thrice forced to recoil. Meanwhile, 
the English arrows were making fearful slaughter among the 
great masses of his infantry, who were already beginning to fall 
into disorder. 

At last the King of Majorca and the English rear-battle 
came upon the scene, striking in on the left of the combat. The 
Castilians could stand no longer, “ for arrows flew thicker than 
rain in winter-time ; they pierced through horse and man, and 
the Spaniards soon saw that they could no longer endure. They 
turned their steeds and commenced to flee away. Then when 
Henry the Bastard saw them fly he was sore enraged, and 
three times he tried to turn them back, crying, * Sirs, for God’s 
sake give me aid, for you have made me king and sworn me 
your oath to help me loyally.’ But his word availed nothing, 
for the attack grew stronger every moment, and the Spaniards 
turned backward, and every man loosed his rein. Sore grieved 
and wroth was the Bastard, but it behoved them to fly, or they 
would all have been slain or taken. Therefore he fled down the 
valley, though the French in his vaward were still standing their 
ground.”^ 

Du Guesclin and his band of dismounted knights, long 
surrounded by the English, and growing fewer cv^ moment, 
did not yield till the whole of the Spanish army had been driven 

the field. It Js impossible to praise their determined courage 
too highly. But, seeing themselves abandoned* thqr at 

* Chindos Herald, line 3385 
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last forced to surrender. More than four hundred of them had 
fallen, including the B^gue de Villiers, one of the captains of 
the French mercenaries, and of the Spaniards Garcilasso de la 
Vega, Sancho de Rojas, Juan 'Rodrigo Sarmiento, and Juan 
de Mendoza. Bertrand du Guesclin gave up his sword to 
Sir Thomas Cheney; Audrehem and Don Sancho, the king's 
brother, were also taken. 

The rest of the Castilian chivalry had suffered comparatively 
little ; as the total number of corpses of men-at-arms, counted by 
the heralds after the fight, was only five hundred and sixty, the 
divisions headed by Don Henry, Don Tello, and Gomez Carillo 
must only have lost a hundred and sixty all told. The un- 
fortunate foot-soldiery, who could not flee so fast, suffered 
more. 'I'heir masses blocked the bridge of Najera, towards 
which they all fled, and the English cut down great numbers of 
them. A freshet from the mountains had swelled the Najarilla 
during the morning, so that it was not fordable, and many who 
strove to escape by swimming were drowned. Altogether the 
Spaniards are said to have lost over seven thousand men. In 
the pursuit several impoftanJt prisoners were taken : the Grand 
Master of Calatrava was caught hiding in a cellar at Najera; 
the Master of Santiago and the Grand Prior of the Hospitallers 
were trapped in a blind entry between high walls into which 
they had incautiously ridden, and forced to surrender. 

The total loss in the prince’s host was absurdly small : four 
knights had fallen — two Gascons, a German, and Sir John 
Ferrers, son of the English baron of that name ; in addition, 
forty men-at-arms and twenty archers had perished. Almost 
the whole loss must have fallen on the vaward, who had fought 
so desperately with Du Guesclin’s men. 

Thus ended in disaster the last attempt of continental 
cavalry to pit itself against the combination of archers and 
dismounted men-at-arms, which Edward III. and his son had 
perfected. Nothing could have been more miserable than the 
show made by the Castilian light-horse and crossbowmen when 
they came under the deadly rain of English arrows, or that of 
the Bastard^s chivalry when they strove to ride down, the 
English men-at-arms. 

The battle, however, was won, but not the campaign. As 
long a$ IJenry of Trastamara lived, Pedro the Cruel^s^ throne 
was insecure. It was in vain that the tyrant strove to massacre 
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cdl the Castilian prisoners, and actually, in spite of Prince 
Edward's opposition, behea^d Gomez Carillo, the Commander 
of Santiago, and two other knights.^ No amount of cruelty 
could secure him the throne that the English had given him 
back. Less than two years after Edward had retired in dis- 
appointment to Gascony, Spain was up in arms again, and Don 
Pedro had fallen into his brother’s hands, and been murdered 
by his brother’s own dagger (1369). 

Battle of A Ijubarotta, August 14, 1385. 

To end the chapter in the history of the art of war which 
began with Cregy, it only remains that we should make some 
mention of the battle of Aljubarotta, the last fight in Western 
Europe in which mounted men were to take a prominent part 
during the fourteenth century. In 1385 John King of Castile, 
the son of Henry of Trastamara, was making a great effort to 
put down his namesake John, the Master of Avis, who claimed 
the throne of Portugal. In right of his wife, the only daughter 
of Ferdinand, the last of the male line of the Portuguese house, 
the Castilian had a better hereditary' claim than the Master of 
Avis, who was but the late king’s bastard brother. But the 
national spirit of the Portuguese revolted against a union with 
Spain, and the large majority of the people, both gentle and 
simple, adhered to the Master, who took the crown under the 
name of Joao 1. To crush him, the King of Castile called out 
the full levy of his realm, strengthened by a large corps of 
mercenary men-at-arms, led by certain lords of France, such as 
Regnault de Solier, Jean de Rye, and Geoffrey de Partenay. So 
large a proportion of these auxiliaries were drawn from the 
county of Bearn that Froissart sometimes calls the whole body 
of them the barons of France and Bearn.” John of Avis, on 
the other hand, was assisted by a much smaller band of English 
adventurers who had come in three great ships from Bordeaux 
under two squires, veterans of the French war, named John 
Northbeny and Hugh Hartsell, They numbered in all about five 
hundred men.* 

The Portuguese army was far less numerous than that of the 
invaders, but, on the advice of his English aUie% John of Avis 

^ A^ala^ p. 458. , 

^ Lottnxb Foga^a in Froissart (K. de vol. kf. b. tik, UKIly Wo 
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resolved to offer battle# He marched out from Lisbon to 
Thomari and looked for a good position. The chosen spot was 
hard by the abbey of Aljubarotta, where the hills of the Sierra da 
Estrella sink into the plain. On one of the spurs Jie the 
monastic buildings, thickly surrounded by orchards and planta- 
tions. Half-way down the slope the Portuguese took their post ; 
they felled trees so as to cover both their flanks, but left a fairly 
broad open space opposite their centre.^ Behind the two 
flanking abattis were placed the English archers and such native 
crossbowmen as could be got together, forming two projecting 
wings. The men-at-arms, all on foot, were formed in one solid 
battle in the middle, opposite the gap in the barricades. This 
order of battle was obviously a direct copy of that of the Black 
Prince at Poictiers ; the army was masked by the trees, and the 
natural gap in the hedge, which figured in the former battle as 
the sole point of entry into the English position, was deliberately 
reproduced in 1385 by the extemporised barricades with the 
open space in their centre. A few yards in front of the line 
there was a shallow ravine with a thread of water running 
through it,2 which reprofluoicd the dip in the ground which lay 
in front of the farm of Maupertuis. Some way to the side weic 
two other ravines, which guarded the flanks of the army.® 

The King of Castile had marched from Ciudad Rodrigo by 
Celorico and Leiria to Santarem : his army consisted of at 
least two thousand lances of his French auxiliaries, about 
twenty thousand Spanish cavalry of the same character as that 
which fought at Navarette, and a large contingent of crossbow- 
men on foot Thus he much outnumbered the Portuguese, 
whose whole force was estimated at two thousand five hundred 
knights and men-at-arms * and twelve thousand infantry. 

On a hot and bright Saturday noon — it was the Vigil of the 
Assumption (August 14) — in the heart of the summer, King John 
of Castile received news of the determination of the Portuguese 

^ Adont iirent^ils au coste devars les champs abatre les arbre$ et couch^er 
traytrs, ^ celle fin que d« plain Top ne peust cbevauchier, et laissidrent ung chemin 
ouvert qui n*estbit pas d^entree trop large ” (Froissart (K. de L.), vol. ii. p. 164). 

^ "Ung foss^, et non pas grant que ung cbeval ne peust bien saillir oultre” 
' ^Lorenso Foga9a itt Froksairt<K. de L.), vol. xi. p, 314). 

^ Ayala, p. 331 : ^'Los dosalas de los miestros tienen delante doa valles, que 
ndh poedan paser pen aoometar k iraestros enemigos.*' 

^Fecftmart, xi p. 308# Ayala uya Ifro thausand two hondTod aoen-at^anns 
aad ten thousand foot 
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to offer him battle. He was three leagues from Aljubarotta, and 
doubted whether he should fight that day, or advance to a 
convenient distance from the enemy and put off the battle till 
the morrow. Regnault de Solier, whom he had made marshal 
of his host, hotly urged the propriety of an instant attack, and 
was supported by nearly all the French knights and many of 
the younger Spaniards, who had never been present at a stricken 
field. On the other hand, certain of the Spanish barons spoke 
in favour of deferring the attack : it would be late in the day, 
they said, before the host could be properly drawn up in front 
of the hostile position, and battles begun in the evening seldom 
lead to a decisive result. Jean de Rye, an aged knight of 
Burgundy,^ lent his support to their arguments, but the French 
talked down the advocates of delay, and the king gave orders to 
advance. He gave his command to draw up the host in two 
lines : the vaward was to be composed of the auxiliaries, who 
were to dismount (like Du Gucsclin’s knights at Navarette) and 
to endeavour to force the Portuguese centre. Behind them 
were to come the mass of the Spanish horsemen, arrayed in a 
centre and two wings.^ The crossbotvmcn and other infantry 
followed in the rear, guarding the baggage ; it would have been 
more prudent to allot them to the front division. 

Marching through the afternoon, the Castilian army reached 
Aljubarotta about vespers. When the enemy^s line was made 
out, the French of the vaward pushed forward with unwise haste 
and proceeded to attack before taking the precaution of ascer- 
taining that their own main body was sufficiently far forward to 
co-operate in the advance. As a matter of fact, the king was 
several miles to the rear, and none of his corps were near enough 
to act in unison with the P'rench. Nevertheless the marshal and 
his countrymen rode briskly forward till they drew near to the 
enemy, and then turned their horses loose and dismounted to 
fight on foot.^ 

They advanced just in the way that the Portuguese king 
had hoped : neglecting the archers and javelinmen on the 
wings, they pushed on in one solid mass for the gap in the line 

‘ This we get from Ayala’s Chronicle, p. 232, not from Froissart. 

^ The wings are only named by Ayala ; Froissart speaks as if they bad been all in 
*one mass. It is he also who mentions that the crossbowmen were in Ibe rear (p. fljl)* 

* The account of Lorenzo Foga9a midees the French dismount, as does Ayala; but 
Froissart’s first version says that they kept their horses (p, 1 74). 
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of ab^ttis, b^^ind which they saw the men-at-arms arrayed. 
Crossing the little ravine, they flung themselves upon the hostile 
dentre. Hete they were received with a steady line of glaives 
and lances, while from both flanks a fierce discharge of arrows, 
crossbow bolts, and javelins was poured in upon them. No 
support came up from the main body : the French were out- 
numbered, and surrounded on three sides. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that after half an hour of desperate hand-to-hand fighting 
they gave way : nearly half of the division were slain, and a 
thousand were captured ; only a few hundreds escaped to bear 
the evil tidings to the King of Castile. 

The whole encounter was over before King John had arrayed 
his line and proceeded to advance towards the hill of Alju- 
barotta. He himself was soon apprised of what had happened ; 
his army, seeing no great back - rush of fugitives, but only 
isolated French knights making their way to the rear, failed to 
realise that the vaward-batlle had been annihilated. 

It was long past vespers and close to sunset when the great 
masses of horsemen drew near to the Portuguese position. All 
along the line the Castilians^were protesting against the folly of 
fighting at such a late hour; but when their king ordered a 
general advance, they did not shrink from the assault. The 
centre dashed partly against the barricades, partly through the 
gap in them ; the wings, which by the conformation of the ground 
had no good view of the enemy, got confused among ravines, 
orchards, and enclosures, and failed to outflank and turn the 
Portuguese.^ In no part of the field did the Spaniards gain any 
advantage : in the centre, the only point where they were able to 
close, they suffered very severely from the flanking fire of arrows, 
bolts, and javelins. So many horses were shot down that “ in 
forty places the ravine was passable over their heaped - up 
carcases.” It was calculated that about five hundred Castilian 
knights crossed this obstacle,* and that the ground beyond it 
was such a death-trap that not one who had passed came back 
alive. As the dusk closed, the whole Spanish army reeled to the 
rear and fled in disorder ; the king and the greater part of the 

‘ Ftom Lorenzo Foga9a^s Version in Froissart, p. 315. One of Henry’s wings 
iindor GqqzsIo Guzman got right round to the rear of the enemy, bat coald iiot 
reach them ( Ayala> P« * 33 ). 

^ Ayala : ** Los dos alas de la batalha del rey non pudieron pelear que cada una 
de las fallo un valle que non pudb paashr " (p. 233). 
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fugitives reached Santarem, but the rest fled devious over the 
countryside and reached Estremadura by crpss-roads. 

The loss at Aljubarotta was very heavy: the whole vaward 
division perished en niasse^ for before the second combat Joao of 
Portugal ordered all his prisoners to be cut down (like Henry V. 
at Agincourt), fearing lest such a numerous body might attack 
him from the rear, or might at least distract top many of his men 
from the combat “ So perished four hundred thousand francs of 
ransom-money/* The marshal, Regnault de Solier, the barons of 
Longnac, Esprds, Berneque, les Hordes, and Moriane, were the 
chief among the two thousand French slain. The Spaniards 
also suffered severely, though not in such a great proportion to 
their numbers ; sixty barons and bannerets and twelve hundred 
squires and men-at-arms are said to have fallen, among whom 
were the Grand Masters of Santiago and Calatrava and the 
Count of Mayorga. Ayala names also Don Pedro, son of the 
Infante of Aragon, Juan lord of Aguilar, the king's cousin (son 
of his father’s brother, Don Tello), Diego Gomez, Adelantado 
Mayor of Castile, J uan de Tovar, the High Admiral, Diego Gomez 
Sarmiento and Pero Gonsalvez Cjirilio, the two marshals of 
Castile, Pedro de Mendoza, the High Chamberlain, and many 
other barons of note.^ The victors, as usual in these defensive 
battles, lost but a few scores : the only man of note among them 
who died was Martin Vaz de Mello, who was pierced right 
through his body by a dart cast by a Spanish genetour. 

Though not discreditable to the courage of the French and 
Spanish knights, Aljubarotta gives us a very poor idea of their 
skill in war. All the blunders of Poictiers and Navarette wore 
repeated : the vaward and main body did not co-operate ; the 
enemy’s position was not properly reconnoitred. Both corps 
fell blindfold into the trap which the King of Portugal had laid 
for them, attacking in a headlong manner the fatal gap which 
he had left open to allure them between the two wings of infantry 
armed with missiles. Instead of charging furiously down this 
entry, John of Castile should have employed his superior 
numbers in outflanking and surrounding the whole Portuguese 
position, and should only have closed when he had thoroughly 
made out the disposition of the enemy. Blind assault! 
almost inevitably bound to lead to defeat— ‘most of all blind 
’assaults of cavalry on a front securely hedged in with abattfef 

^ Ay»U, pp. 335, 336. 
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from behind which infantry can strike at their assailants without 
being themselves exposed to the danger of being ridden down. 

Such was the result of the last attempt made in Western 
Europe to defeat the English tactics by unsupported charges of 
horsemen. We shall see, when we investigate the course of the 
second act of the Hundred Years* War, that John of Castile was 
hopelessly behind the times in his conception of the military 
art. Many years before Aljubarotta was fought, leaders of 
greater wisdom had discovered more effective means of meeting 
the system by which Edward III. and the Black Prince had won 
their great victories. In 1373 John of Gaunt had made his 
unopposed but most disastrous march through (Central P'rance, 
and by the end of 1374 all Aquitaine save the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Bordeaux and Bayonne had been won back by the 
French. When once the generals of Charles v. had resolved no 
longer to attack the English in the open field, the defensive 
tactics of their enemies became of no avail, and a succession of 
petty sieges and inglorious counter-marches had put an end to 
the English ascendency in Southern France. All this must 
have been well known to*tl^ Castilian king and his auxiliaries 
from beyond the Pyrenees, but they showed themselves utterly 
unable to profit by the lesson. Their antiquated tactics and 
their blind plunge into the snare brought upon them a well- 
earned defeat. 
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Note. — Emperors, Kings, Sultans, etc., arc catalogued under their personal names, not 
under those of their family or their realm. Dukes, Counts, and other nobles are 
catalogued under their personal names till the eleventh century, afterwards tinder 
the name of their chief territorial possession : f./r Robert }lriu‘e, King of Scotland, 
is indexed under Robert , Bera, Count of Barcelona, under Uera ; but Humphrey 
}5uhun, Earl of Hereford, under Hereford. 

The figures in square br.ickets following the names of battles and sieges give the 
dates at which they took place. 


Afllto, his description of the siege of Pans, 
140, 147. 

Acre, taken by Saracens, 262 ; taken l^y 
Richard l., 303; battle of [1189], 332-335 , 
incidents of siege of [1190], 547. 

Acton {haiquetoit), use of the, 51 1. 

Adalgis, Frankish count, defeated S^ons, 
84. ^ 

Ad Decimiim, battle of [535], 29. 

Adhemar Bishop of Puy, present at Dory- 
la*um, 274 ; present at Antioch, 281, 282. 

Adrianople, battle of [378], 13* 

Aelhelstan, his fleet, 113. 

Acthelwulf, his w'ars with the Danes, 94. 

Aelius, Roman general, 19, 21. 

Agathias, his description of the Franks, 52. 

Ailath, castle of, its importance, 255. 

Alan of Brittany, Count, present at Hastings, 
^57- 

Alaric, campaigns of, 19, 20, 44. 

Albemarle, William Earl of, present at 
Northallerton, 387; present at Lincoln. 

393- . 

Albigensian wars, 448. 

Alboin, Lombard king, 50. 

Albret, Bernard Lord of, present at Poictiers, 
622 ; present at Navarette, 644. 

Albuera, compared to Tagliacozzo, 494, 498. 

Alenfon, Charles Count of, his rashness at 
Crefy, 610, 61 1. 

Aleppo, the Emirs of, 254, 

Alexius I., Comnenus, Emperor, defeated at 
Dyrrhachium, 164 ; Turkish campaigns of, 
205 ; his victory at Calavryta, 222, 223 ; 
his mercenaries, 225 ; his dealings >\ith the 
Crusaders, 234, 235. 

Alfred, King, his victory at Ethandunc, 98 ; 
his military legislation, 109, no; fortifies 
London, xir ; his victory on the Lea, X12 ; 
his fleet, iia; his campaign of 893, 151. 


Aljubniotta, battle of [1385], 648- ''152. 

Alnwick, combat of [1174I 39O; ' castle of, 
532 - 

'\]p Arslan, Sultan, his victory at Manzikert, 
217. 

Amadeus (Jount of Mauricnne, his mis- 
conduct at Kazik-Bel, 244. 

.'\inaury King of Jenisalciu, his invasions of 
Egypt, 2Cx>. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, ii, 13, 17, 18 ; his 
description of the bahsta 138. 

Anar, defends Damascus, 2,«,9. 

Anglo-Saxons, ihcir inv:i',itui of P>ntain, 63 ; 
arms and armour of the, 63, 64 ; military 
organisation of the, 64-66 ; their relations 
with the Welsh, 66, 68 ; use of the horse 
by the, 69, 70 ; tactics of the, 71 ; their 
resistance to the Vikings, 108-112. 

Angon (Frankish spear), 52. 

Angus, Gilbert UmfraviJle Earl of, present 
at Dupplin, 582, 583 ; at Halidon Hill, 
586. 

Anjou, Charles ('ount of, present at Man- 
sourah, 3^3; invades Naples, 480, 481; 
victorious at Benevento, 484-486; victorious 
at Tagliacozzo, 492-497, 

Anna Comnena, her account of Dyrrhachium, 
164, 165 ; describes the use of Greek fire, 

547. 

Annibali, Tibaldo dei, present at Benevento, 
483, 486. 

Ansgar the Staller, at siege of London, 135 ; 
at Hastings. 163. 

Antioch, Latin principality of, 257 ; siege of, 
by the Crusaders, 277, 280 ; battle of 
[1098], 280-285 ; fortifications of, 527, 529. 

Antioch, liohemund Prince of. See under 
Bohemund. 

Antioch, Conrad of, captured at Tagliacozzo, 

495- 
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Antrustions, retainers of Frankish kings, 6o. 

Apamea, battle of [1190], 247. 

Arbalest. See Crossbow. 

Arcadius, Emperor, column of, 19. 

Archery of the East Roman horse, 25 ; of the 
Vikings, 93; in Western Eurc^e, 129; of 
the Normans at Hastings, 157, 161 ; at 
combat of Bourg Th^roulde, 385 ; of the 
South Welsh, 400 ; growth of, m England, 
558, 561 ; its employment at Falkirk, 567, 
56S : at Dupplm Muir, 584, 585 ; at Halidon 
Hill, 587; at Crc^y, 610, 612. s 

Ardres, combat of [1351], 617. 

Argait, Lombard officer, slain m battle, 49. 

Armenians in Justinian’s army, 25. 

Armour, abandoned by Roman infantry, 18 ; 
of the Visigoths, 46 ; of the Lombards, 48 ; 
adopted by the Franks, 53, 54, 55 ; of the 
Anglo-Saxons, 63, 64, 68, 69 ; use of, 
enforced by Charles the Great, 79 ; cha- 
racter of the Carolingian, 85, 86 ; character 
of the Danish, 91, 92 ; the hauberk, 126, 
127; changes of, in ninth and tenth 
centuries, 126, 130 ; introduction of plate, 
483 ; in twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
510-516. 

Amulf, Emperor, his victory at Louvain, 98, 
104 ; his alliance with the Magyars, 116 ; 
storms Rome, 134. 

Arsouf, battle of [1191], 310-315. 

Arthur, King, 68. 

Artois, Robert Count of, advises march on 
Cairo, 340 ; slain at Mansourah, 344-346. 

Arundel, Richard Fitz-Alan Earl of, present 
at Crefv, 607, 613, 614. 

Ascalon, battle of [1099], 286 ; taken by 
Crusaders, 259. 

Ashdow'n, battle of [871], 98. 

Ashmoun Canal, its strategical importance, 
265, 266, 340. 

Asia Minor, overrun by the Turks, 220, 221 ; 
the Crusaders in, 234 ; main roads of, 236- 
246 ; state of, under the Seljouks, 238, 

Assize of Anns of 1181, 358, 511, 512; of 
1252, 560. 

.Athlit, castle of, 530, 531. 

Athole, David Earl of, present at Dupplm, 
582 ; at Halidon Hill, 583. 

Attalia, the French at, 246. 

Attila, campaigns of, 21. 

Audley, James Touchet Lord, present at 
Crefy, 607 ; present at Poictiers, 622. 

Audrehem, Arnold de, Marshal of France, 
present at Poictiers, 628, 629 ; present at 
Navarette, 642. 

Atu-ay, battle of [1364], 635. 

Austria, conquered from the Magyars, 125 ; 
disputed between Ottokar and Rudolf <(., 
499 - 

Austria, Frederic Duke of, present at Taglia- 
cozzo, 492/493 ; beheaded, 497. 

Authari, Lom^rd king, 50. 

Avars, wars of, with the Franks, 76, 77 ; wars 
of, with the Byzantines, 179. 

Avesnes, James of, present at Acre, 333; 
slain at Arsouf, 314. 


Axe, the Frankish. 52 ; the Anglo-Sa.xon, 64 ; 
the Danish, 93, 115, 129. 

Ayala, Pedro Lopez, historian, present at 
Navarette, 643 ; his narrative of Navarette, 
643-646 ; of Aljubarotta, 650-653. 

Baduila (Totila), Gothic king, defeated by 
Narses, 33, 34. 

Baggage-train, the Byzantine, 189, 190. 

Baghi-Sagan Emir of Antioch, 279. 

Baldwin i. of Jerusalem, his wars, 253 ; fights 
the battle of Ramleh, 290, 292. 

Baldwin 11. of Jerusalem, victorious at Hab, 
296, 297 ; victorious at Hazarth, 299 ; 
victorious at Marj-cs-Safar, 300 ; present 
at Carrhae, 319, 320. 

Baldwin ni. of Jerusalem, besieges DapiaSclis, 
259 - 

Baliol, Edward, present at Dupplin, 582, 
585 ; at Halidon Hill, 586. 

Balista (military machmej, used by Visigoths, 
47 ; its construction, 137, 138 ; later uses 
of the name, 545. 

Bamborough, fortifications of, 70 ; destroyed 
by the Earl of Warwick, 553. 

Ban (oblijption to military service among the 
Franks), 77, 79. 

Bandon (tactical unit in late Roman army), 

27, 173* 

Bannockburn, battle of [1314], 570-578. 

Barcelona, siege of [8ooj, 83, 85. 

Barda«, Caesar, victories of, 214. 

Bano.s, Everard des, Grand Master of the 
Templars, 245. 

Barres, William dcs, present at Arsouf, 310 ; 
present at Muret, 449-453 : present at Bou- 
vines, 470-475 ; his combat with Richard 

514. 

Baseillcs, Alard de, present at Cre^y, 608. 

Basset, Ralph, present at Falkirk, 567. 

Bavaria, overrun by the Magyars, 117, 1x8, 

Bavarians, the, at the Lcchfeld, 123 ; at the 
Marchfeld, 500, 502. 

Bayeux, Ralph of, present at Tenchebrai, 379 ; 
present at Bourg Th^roulde, 385. 

Beauchamp, Sir John, defeated at Ardres, 617. 

Bcaujeu, Edward of, Marshal, slain at Ardres, 

i 617. 

Beaujeu, Guichard Lord of, victorious at 
Ardres, 617 ; slain at Poictiers, 633. 

Beaumont, Henry Lord, present at Dupplin, 
582-585 ; at Halidon Hill, 586. 

Beauvais, Philip Bishop of, present at Arsouf, 
310 ; present at Acre, 335. 

Beck, Anthony, Bishop of Durham, present 
at Falkirk, 566, 567, 

Belesme, Robwt of, expelled from England, 
3^8 • present at Tenchebrai, 380. 

BehWius, his victory at Daras, 27 ; his victories 
over the Vandals, 29, 30 : bis victories over 
the Goths, 31 ; opinions of, on tactics, 32. 

Beneficial hidation, 359. 

Benevento, battle of [1266], 483-486. 

Benevento, Lombard duchy of, ^0. 

Bemulf^ the, evidence of, on military matters, 
69,70. 
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Count, bis 103* 

Berengar I.. Ring of Italy, attacked by 
Magyars, ii7« 

Berkley Castle, 5124. 

Berkeleyi Sir Maurice, captured at Poictiers, 

' 630. 

Berkeley, Roger de, his reply to Henry ii., 
362. 

Berthold of Zkhringen, crosses the Alps, 440 i 
captured at Legnanq, 443. 

Berwick, siege of [1333], 586, 

Bibars, Emir, present at Mitosourah, 347. 

Blancbetaque, ford of, combat at U346J, 602. 

Kois, Charles Count of, defaalia at Roche 
Darien, 616 ; defeated and slain at Auray, 

635- 

Blound, William le, present at Lewes, 430 ; 
slain, 423. 

Doha-ed-din, present at Arsouf, 313. 

Bohemund of Tarentum, conunands at Dory- 
laeurn. 071 ; victorious at Haronc, 078 , 
present at little of Antioch, 084 ; defeated 
at Carrhae, 319, 300, 

Bohun, Sir Henry, slain at Bannockburn, 574. 

Bohun, Humphrey de, Constable of Henry 11. , 
397- 

Bore f = Urebrus) the, Us use, 133. 

Borsoki) Emir, defeated at Hasarth, 300. 

Boulogne, Eustace Count of, present af 
Hastings, 157, 163. 

Boulogne, Reginald Count of, opposes Philip 
Augustus, 458 : present at Bouviivs, 468 ; 
captured, 477 ; his armour, 513, 515. ^ 

Bourg Th^roulde, combat of [1x2^], 284, 285. 

Bouvines, battle of [1214], 461-477. 

Boves, castle of, 524. 

Boves, Hugh of, present at Bouvines, 461-474. 

Bow, in the Byzantine army, 176, 177. See 
under Archery. 

Bowes, castle of, 525. 

Brabant, Henry Duke of, defeated at Steppes, 
444-446; joins the Em pel or Otto, 458; 
present at Bouvines, 465-468. 

Brattice, introduction of the, 523 ; use of, 534. 

Brem hie, battle of li 119], 381. 

Bretigny, treaty of [1360], 634. 

Bridges, fortification of, 105, 106. 

Brittany, Peter Duke of, present at Man- 
sourah, 343-346. 

Brace, Alexander, Earl of Carrick, slain ati 
Halidon Hill. 587. 

Bruce, Edward, present at Bannockburn, 572, 
577- 

Bruce, Robert. King of Scotland. See 
Robert. 

Brace, Robert i.. Lord of Annandale, present 
gU Northallerton, 389. 

Bruce, Robert 11., Lord of Annandale, 
present at Lewes, 421 ; c^tured, 423. ^ 

B«m, Robert, of Carrick, slain* at 

DuppUn, 585. 

Brunia (mail-shirt), used by the Franks, 55. 
See Byrnie. 

Buccelin, Frankish general, defeated by 
Namce, 36. 

Buccellarii, personal retainers of generals in 
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late Roman army, 07 ; among the Visi- 
goths, 44 ; in Byzantine army, 275. 

Buch^ ][eaa de GraiUy Captal de, present at 
Poictiers, 62a ; leads the decisive chaige, 
631 ; defeated at Cocherel, 635 ; present at 
Navarette„644* 

Burgal bidage» 1x0. 

Burghersh, Bartholomew Lord, his account of 
Poictiers, 628. 

Burgundy, Eudes J^uke of. present at Bou- 
vines, 463-490. 

Burgundy, jj^h Duke of. commands Fiench 
army in fpRtine, 303-315- 

Burgundy, Ebilu? le Hardi Duke of, present 
at Poictiers, m8, 632. 

Burgundy, Stephen Count Palatine of, slain 

at Hamleh, 090, 093. 

Burgs (forts) of Charles the Great, 83; of 
tienry the Fowler, X20. 

Burh, the Anglo-Saxon, m, zia. 

Byrnie ( “ bru 7 iia), mail-shirt in CaroHimian 
armies, 77, 79, 82 ; changed shape of, in 
tenth century, 128. See Mail-shirt. 

Byzantine nrmy, development of the, 169-173 ; 
arms and organisation of, 184-197 ; strata^ 
and mctics of, 198-215 ; decay of the, aio- 
227 ; military architecture of, 526, 527. 


C VBALLARias, armour of the Byzantine, 186. 
Cadzand, combat of [1337]. 597 . 

C.aon, combat of [13461 600. 

C'acrnaivon, castle of, 542. 

Cierphilly, castle of, 540, 541. 

Cala\ryta, battle of [1079], 202, 223, 
Callinicus, invents Greek fire, 546. 

Calverley, Sir Hugh, present at Auray, 636 ; 

piescnt at Navarette, 64(1.. 

Calycadnus, the, Frederic i. drowned in, 248. 
Canibuskenneih, battle of [1297], 563, 564. 
Camvillc, Nicola de, defends lancoln, 407, 
Capitularies, Carolingian ; 

Cap. Langobardiae [786], 77. 

Cap. de Exercitu fYomovendo [803], 78. 
Cap. Aquisgranense J805J, 79. 

79- 

Cap. Bononiensc [811], ¥0. 

Cap. de Villis Dominicis, 81, 

Carausiub, Roman usurper, his legions, 7. 
Carcassonne, fortification of, 539 ; siege of, 
549. 550- 

Carillo, Gomez, present at Navarette, 643 , 
beheaded, 648. 

Carrhae, battle of [1104], 319, 320. 

Carroccio, the Milanese, at Legnano, 442. 
Canon, Baldwin de, present at Arsouf, 313. 
C.artae Baronum, the, of xi66, 360, 363. 
Casilinum, battle of [554]. 36. 

Castile, Henry of, seizes Rome, 488 ; his ex- 
ploits at Tagliaoozzo, 493-495. 

Castle Knock, combat of [1x71 j. 404, 405. 
Castles, early instances of. 518 ; the moqnd 
castle, 519 ; the donjon keep, 521-523 ; the 
shell keep, 524, 525 ; the Frai^sb castles 
in Syria, 530, 531 ; the concentric castle, 
539-542. 
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“Cat,” the, its use in sieges, 133 ; employed 
by St. Louis at Mansourah, 342, 548, 549. 
Catalog! ( = numeri), late Roman regiments, 
25, 

Cataphracti, Byzantine heavy cavalry, 25. 
Cavalry, growing preponderance of, among 
the Romans, 8, 9, 10; supreme under 

J ustinian, 25 ; development of, among the 
Franks, 57, 58 ; unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxons, 70 : development of, in ninth 
centui7,xo3, 104 ; use of, adopted by Danes, 
los ; Byzantine organisation of, 185, 188 ; 
the period of its supremacy in Western 
Europe,354-56 ; first checks of, by infantry. 
see Falkirk, Bannockburn, Cre9y ; tempor- 
ary decadence of, 626, 627, 635, 637. 
Centenarius, Visigothic officer, 46 ; Frankish 
officer, 60. 

Ceorl, the, his rise to thegnhood, 109, no. 
Chalons, battle of [450], 21. 

Champagne, Henry Count of, present at 
Arsouf, 310. 

Chandos, Sir John, makes indenture with 
Edward III., 596 ; present at Poictiers, 622 ; 
victorious at Auray, 635 ; present at Navar- 
ette, 644. 

Chandos Herald, his account of Poictiers, 
622-631. 

Charles Martel, wars of, 58. 

Charles the Great, his influence on Flurope, 
75 ; his military legislation, 78-81 ; his 
Lombard and Avar wars, 76, 77 ; composi- 
tion of his army, 81, 82 ; his methods of 
fortification, 83; strategy of, 85; armour 
worn by, 86. 

Charles the Bald, 95 ; his German war, T04 , 
issues edict of Pitres, 104 ; his fortified 
bridges, 106, 107. 

Charles the Fat, attempts to relieve Paris, 
I4<, 146 ; treats with the Danes, 147. 
Charles iv., Emperor, present at Cre9y, 609, 
612. 

Charles iil., the Simple, of France, grants 
Normandy to the Danes, 108. 

Charles v. of France, present at Poictiers, 
628, 630. 

Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, in French 
civil wars, 634, 635 ; his double dealing in 
Spain, 640. 

Charles of Anjou, King of Naples, present at 
Mansourah, 343 ; invades Naples, 480, 481 ; 
victorious at Benevento, 484-486 ; victorious 
at Tagliacozzo, 492-497. 

Charsiana, theme of, 182. 

Cliartres, battle of [911] 99. 

Cb&teau Gaillard, Duilt by Richard i., 533; 

captured by Philip Augustus, 536. 

Chester, forti^ by Ethclflaed, iii. 

Chester, Ralph Earl of, victorious at Lincoln, 
393. 395* 

Chlothar L , Frankish king, his wars, 62. 
Chlothar ii., Frankish king, his Saxon war, 

Cibyrr^seot theme, the, 180, 181. 

Qare. Richard and Gilbert de. See 
Gloucester and Pembroke. 


Clement iv., Pope, his struggle with Manfred, 
480, 481. 

Clermont, John Count of, slain at Poictiers, 
628, 629. 

Clifford, Sir Robert, slain at Bannockburn, 

574. 

Chssura, the Byzantine, 183. 

Cnut, institutes the housccarles, 114. 

Cocherel, battle of [1364], 634, 635. 

Cogan, Miles, his victory at Dublin, 403 ; 
present at Castle Knock, 404,^405. 

Cologne, Philip' Archbishop of, present at 
Legnano, 440. 

Colonna, E^dio, his remarks on siege- 
engines, 543, 544. 

Comes. See Count. 

Comitatenses, the, organised by Diocletian, 9. 

Comitatus, the Teutonic, in the Roman 
army, 26. 

Commissions of array, use of, 593. 

Como, aids Frederic Barbarossa, 440. 

Concentric castle, the, 539, 540. 

Coningsborough, castle of. 537. 

Conrad i., King of Germany, 120, 125. 

Conrad 111., Emperor, his Crusade in Asia 
Minor, 243. 

Conrad the Red, Duke, allied to the Magyars, 
119; reconciled to the emperor, 123; slain 
in battle, 124. 

Conrad oi Antioch, captured at Tagliacozzo, 
495. 

Conrad.. invades Italy, 488 ; defeated at 
agliacozzo, 494-496 ; beheaded, 497. 

Constans il., Emperor, reorganises Byzantine 
Empire, 179. 

Constantine i., Roman emperor, military 
changes introduced by, 9, 10, ii. 

Constantine iv, , Pogonatus, defends Con- 
stantinople, 526, 546. 

C onstantine vii., Porphyrogenitus, his De 
Administrando Jmperio, 177 ; 182. 

Constantinople, fortifications of, 526, 527. 

Conway, castle of, 542. 

Count {=.cuine 5 ), importance of, among 
Visigoths, 44, 45 : among the Franks, 60 ; 
military duties of, under Charles the Great, 
78, 79 ; the Byzantine, 173. 

Courtray, battle of [1302], 592. 

Crc9y, battle of [1346], 603-614. 

Crossbow, early use of the, 139; employed 
in Italy, 376 ; employed in England, 558, 
559 ; employed by Genoese at Cre9y, 610. 

Crusades, the, 228-350. First Crusade, 236- 
238, 270-290; second Crusade, 244-246; 
third Crusade, 246-248, 303-317 ; fourth 
Crusade, 527 ; fifth Crusade, 264-265 ; 
Crusade of St. Louis, 265, 266, 338 349. 
Cumans, the, present at the Marchfeld, 500- 
594- 

Cusances, Henry of, present at Tagliacozzo, 
492 ; slain, 494. 

Dagworth, Sir Thomas, his victory at 
Roche Darien, 6x6. 

Damascus, the Emirs of, 254 ; besieged by 
the Crusaders, 25^ 
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Dairiietta, taken by John de Brienne, 265 ; 
taken by St. Louis, 266 ; 339. 

Daniel of Dendermonde, present at Thielt, 

438* 

Daras, battle of [530], 27-29. 

Damm, taken by Richard i. , 316 ; castle of, 
530 - 

David I. of Scotland, defeated at Northaller- 
ton, 387-390. 

Deems, Trajanus, Roman emperor, slain by 
the Goths, 6. 

Derby, Henry Earl of, victorious at Cadzand, 
597 ; victorious at Auberoche, 599. 

Derby, Robert Earl of, captured at 'I’utbury, 
419. 

Dermot King of Leinster, brings the Eng- 
lish to Ireland, 398 ; his brutality, 402. 

Despenser, Hugh, present at T^wes, 420 , 
slam at Evesham, 433 

Diedicz, Milita of, present at iho ^Ta^chfcld. 
502, 506. 

Dietrich of Klsass, claims county of Flanders, 
437 ; defeated at 'I'lnelt, 438. 

Digenes Akritas, romance of, 178 

Dinin, battle of the [1169J, 400, 40T. 

Diocletian, reorganises tlv Roman army, 7, 

^8, 9. 

Distraint of knighthood, writ of, 366. 

Domnahl Macgille Moholmog, at battle 01 
Dublin, 404. 

Dorylaeum, battle of [1097], 271-275. 

Douglas, Archibald I^ord, slain atvil^idon 
Hill, 587. ^ 

Douglas, James Lord, invades England, 
580, 581. 

Douglas, Sir William, present at Poicticrs, 
626, 627. 

Dreiix, Robert, Count of, piesent at Arsouf, 
310 ; present at Acre, 333 ; present .at 
Bouvines, 470. 

Dublin, captured by the English, 402 ; 
besieged by the Norsemen, 403 ; besieged 
by Roderick O'Connor, 404. 

Ducas, Andronicus, his treachery at Manzi- 
kert, 218, 219. 

Duguesclin, Bertrand, victorious at Cochercl, 
635 ; beaten at Auray, 635 ; present at 
Navarette, 645 ; captured, 646. 

Dukes, among the Lombards, 50 ; the 
Byzantine, 173, 176. 

Dupplin Muir, battle of [1332]. 583-585. 

Durham , Antony Beck Bishop of, present at 
Falkirk, 566, 567. 

Durham, Thomas Hatfield Bishop of, pre- 
sent at Cre9y, 605, 613. 

Dyrrhachium, battle of [1081], 164 ; siege of 
[1108], 546, 549. 

Eadgar Atheling, captured at Tenchebrai, 
380. 

Eberhard Count of Frejus, his will, 86. 

Ebolus, Abbot, his marksmanship, 129 ; de- 
fends Paris, 141, 144. 

Edessa, besieged by the Turks, 321 ; captured 
by Zengi, 257, 258. 

Edessa, county of, 257, 258. 
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Edward the Elder, his wars with the Danes, 
111-X13, 

Edward 1., present at Lewes. 420, 421 ; 
captured, 424 ; escapes, 436 -, victorious at 
Kenilworth, 429; victorious at Evesham. 
432. 433 ; castles of, 539 , victorious at 
Falkirk, 565, 568 

H^dward ii., def^ted at Bannockburn, 570- 
577 ; at By land. 580. 

Edward in., pursues Douglas, 581 ; make:^ 
peace with Scotland, 582; besiege', 
Berwick, 586; victorious at Halidon HiU, 
587, 588 ; his war with France, 591, 592 , 
characterof his armies, 593, 594; introducf ^ 
system of indenture, 505 , invades Flandeis, 
508 : his march to Crepy, 599-602 ; vic- 
torious at Crepy, 603-614. 

Edwaid the Bkick Priii'c, present at Crepy, 
605, 61 1 ; invades Central France, bi8 : 
victorious at Poictiers, 622-632 ; his in- 
vasion of Spain, 638; victoriousat Navarette, 
642-046. 

EIgbert King of Wessex, his struggle with 
the Daiic.s, 93. 

Egypt, military geography of. 203, 265 ; 
invaded by Arnaury i. , 260, L) John dc 
Brienne, 265 ; by St, Louis, 266. 

Ekkehard, his description ol the Magyais, 
118. 

El-Afdal Vizier of Egypt, defeated at Ascalon, 
287, 289. 

lileemon, Count, exploits of, 547. 

lill-Karail, Sultan, his wars with the Frank.s, 
264, 265. 

ICnfeoffment, the old, 359, 360. 

Engineers, the Byzantine, i<>\? 

E'nnsburg, building of, 118. 

Entoisel, Dalmace, pre.sent at Muret, 456. 

Eonc, Danish king, T13, 114. 

E^esburg, fall of [776], 83. 

Espec, Walter, present at Northallerton, 387. 

Estouteville, Robert, victorious at Alnwick. 
396. 

Ethandune, battle of [878], 98. 

lOthelbert, laws of, 66 

l^thelflacd, her fortifications, in. 

E^lhclrcd the Redeless, his Danish wars, 114. 

Etrun, castle of, 101. 

Eudes Count of Burgundy, his unfortunate 
Crusade, 238, 240. 

l^urymedon, the, French defeated at, 246. 

Hlvesham, battle of [1265], 429-432. 

Exeter, taken by William the Conqueror, 
134 - 

E'akk-ed-din, Emir, resists St. Louis, 341 • 
slain, 345. 

Falkirk, battle of [1398], 565-5^. 

E'awkes de Br6aut6, 368 ; his exploits at 
Lincoln, 411. ^ 

Felton, Sir William, present at Poictiers, 622 ; 
slain at Arinez, 641. 

Feudal states, origin of the, i(». 

Firouz, betrays Antioch to the Crusaders, 539. 

E'iiz-Stephen, Robert, his victory on the 
Dinin, 400, 401. 
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Flanderftt Dietrich Count of, defeated at 
Thielt, 438. 

Flanders, Ferdinand Count of, opposes 
Philip Augustus. 458 ; present at Bouvines, 
468 , captured, 474. 

Flanders, Henry Count of, present at Man- 
sourah, 344 

Flanders, Louis Count of, present at Cre^y 
6x0 , slam, 615. 

Flanders, Robeit Count of, present at Bene- 
vento, 484. 

Flemish infantry, its chaiactei, 374, 376 

Flemibh mercenaries, employed by Stephen 
366 ; employed by the Earl of Leicestci 
397- 

Floi , Roger de, mercenary captain, 374 

Foedeiati, the, 15, 16, 20, 22, 24, 2s, m the 
si vth century, 174. 

Foix, Raymond Count of, pietent at Muict 

453* 

Fontenay, battle of [841], 95. 

Fornham, battle of [1173], 396. 

Foitification, earl>, in Fngland 70, in tlu 
ninth century on the Continent, 106, 107, 
m England, ito, 112, dcvclopnunt of in 
twelfth centnrv 5T7--520, the Norm in 
castle, 520-524 , the shell kei p 524, 52 , , 
character! sues of Bv/antint, 526, 527, de- 
velopiiient of, during (uisidts, 529-533, 
Kastei n influences in Weslei n Europe, 533 
the* conccntiie castle, M* 

Forum liebonn, battle of [231] 0 

Irancibca (Frankish a\c), 52, nsid by the 
Visigoths, 46. 

FranlU, fiist appearance of the. 5, i6, di 
fcatid at Casilinum, 36, tlicn aims and 
armoin, 52, 53 , rise of cavaliy among the 
54, 56 , waisofthe, 57, 58 , nnhUr) oigani 
sation of the, 59, 60 , mihiary dcl( cts of 
the, 61, 62 , the Emperor Leo 5 account of 
their tactics, 202 

Fiedcnc i , Emperoi ( I3ai bai oss i) his cam 
paignin Asia Minoi, 246, 21.8 , his Lombard 
campiign, 440, defeated at Legnano 441. 

Frederic ii , hib wars, 371, 545 

Fngidus, battle ol the [392], 16 

Frisians m the army of Charles the Great, 
79, 80 

Premier defence, Roman system of, 2. 

Fulcoy, Robert, present and slam at Hab, 
a95» 297- 

Fulrad, Abbot, bunimoned by Charles the 
Great, 81. 82. 

Funda (military machine), Ubcd by Visigoths, 

4* 

Fustel dc Coulangcs, views of, on Frankish 
military methods. 53, 59. 

Fyrd, tlie, under Alfred, 110 , employed by 
William r. and n., 357, 358. 

F'yrdwite (Anglo-SaxoifcAne for desertion), 67 

Qaisindi, retainers of Lombard kings, 51. 

Gambeson (wambais), use of the. 5xr. 

Garin Bishop of Senlis, present at Bouvines, 
466-469. 

Gastaldus, Lombard officer, 50, 51. 


Geilamir. Vandal king, 30. 

Geilo, Frankish count, delated by Saxons, 84 
Geneats, Saxon tenants, 67. 

Genetours, the Spanish, 638. 

Genoese, naval power of the, 230 ; conquer 
Syrian seaports, 253 ; their crossbowmen, 
376 , present at Cre9y, 

Geoffrey of Rancogne, his incompetence, 244. 
(iepidae the, at battle of Chalons, 2X ; m 
Justinian’s army, 25, 34 
(iermans, Roman warb with the, 5, 6, 7, 12 
Gesiths, military letamers of Anglo-Saxon 
kings, 63, 66, 67. 

Geule, battle of the [891J 99. 

G'bbon, Ldwaid, hib contempt for Byzan- 
tincb 198. 

(jillard, John, present at Lewes, 420 , opposes 
de Montfort, 427. 

(ji' III ^ l the 1 empl.ir, commands French army, 
245. 

(ji? ddus C ambrensis, praises Welsh archery, 
400, S59 

Givald s Foss, the D ne at. 97, 98 
(jlouccstcr capture d by Pnnee Edward, 426. 
(ilouccstcr, Gilbcit de Tlaie i. Earl of, 
piescnt at Lewes, 420, deserts Dc Mont 
foil 42() , ]nesont at Evesham, 432 , builds 
( aciphilly Castle, 540 

uloucisUi, (jilbeit de Clare ii. Earl of, pre- 
sent It B.iniiockburn, 574 , slam, 577 
(jlouccstcr, Robirt Earl of, piesent at 
liremtt^e, 382 , piesent at Tancoln, 392. 
Goiircd, Danish king, invades Frisia, 90. 
Godfny of Bouillon, Duke, victorious at 
Doi>J 274 275, victorious at Antioch, 
281 2C , Mctouous at Ascalon, 286, 288 
(xofliic Lnglijli Lnisadcr, 293 
(joihs hrst attacks of, on the Roman Empiie, 
b , defeat Valens at Adnanople, 13 ; en- 
listed by 'I hcodosius, 15; victorious at 
Chalons, 21 See also Ostrogoths and 
Visigoths 

(jo/tlin Bishop, defends Paris, 141, dies, 145. 
(jiatian, F^my^eroi, Roman army under, 18 
Gicavcb, used by the Lombards, 48 , used bv 
Charles the Great, 86. 

(jreek Are, its composition and employment, 
545. 547 

Grcgoiy of Tours, his account of Frankish 
military customs, 54, 57, w, 61, 62. 
Grimaldi, Carlo, present at (Jre9y, 6io. 

Guy King of Jerusalem, present at Arsouf, 
308, defeated and captured at Tiberias, 
323-327 , defeated at Acre, 332, 335, 
Gyrth, F.,arl, slam at Hastings, 16a 

Hab, battle of [1x19], 295-297. 

Hackespol See Thielt. 

Halidon Hill, battle of [1333], 586. 

Harcourt, Godfrey of, serves Edward lli , 
600, 602. 

Harding. English Crusader, 293. 

Horenc, battle of [109^, 278, 

Harold n., King of ^Umd^ vietorious at 

Stamford Bridge, taoM at 

Hastings, 150, T56 ; tns d«at^» xte. 
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Harold Hardrada* slain at Stamford Bridge, 
149. 230* 

Harouti-al'Raschid, invades Asia Minor. ao8. 

Haskulf ThorgUson, expelled from Dublin, 
4D2 : slain. 404. 

Hastings, battle of [1066], 150-162. 

Hastings, Henry de, present at Lewes, 420, 422. 

Hattin. See Tiberias, battle of. 

Hauberk, origin of the, 126, 127; later use of 
the, 5x2. 

Hazarth, battle of [1125]. 299, 300. 

Headpiece, shape of the Frankish, 55 : shape 
of the Anglo-Saxon, 69; shape of 
the Danish. 92 ; changes of, in ninth 
century, 127 ; in twelfth century, 512 ; in 
thirteenth century, 513. 

H6lie Count of Maine, present at Tenchebrai, 
379. 380. 

Helmet. See Headpiece. 

Henry i. of England, employs the fyrd, 358 ; 
besieges Bridgenorth, 358 ; raises scutage. 
368 ; wins battle of Tenchebrai, 379, 3&) ■ 
wins battle of Brernfile, 381, 383. 

Henry ii. of England, revises knight-service, 
360, 361 ; military events of his reign, 
395-399- 

Henry in. ofEngland, defealeclat I aillebourg, 
413, 414; captures Northampton, 415; 

^ defeated at Lewes, 418, 420 ; in the power 
of De Montfort, 425, 426 ; liberated at 
Evesham, 434. 

Henry i. the Fowler, King of ^ermany, 
builds fortresses in liastern German)^2o ; 
defeats the Magyars, T21. 

Henry ii., King of Castile, expels his brother 
Pedro, 638 ; his campaign against the 
Black Prince, 641 ; defeated .at Navarette, 
643, 645 ; slays his brother, 648. 

Henry of Castile, Prince, seizes Rome, 488 , 
his exploits at Tagliacozzo, 49 ■{-495- 

Henry, son of David l. of Scotland, present 
at Northallerton, 388, 390, 

Henry Duke of Saxony, relieves Paris, 145 ; 
skin by the Danes, 146. 

Heraclea, battle of [iioi], 239, 240. 

Heraclms, Emperor, wars of, 179. 

Heraldry, introduction of, 513. 

Hereford, Henry de Eohun Earl of, 
captured at Lincoln, 412. 

Heirford, Humphrey 1. de Bohun Earl of, 
victorious at Fornham, 396. 

Herefordi Humphrey rii. de Bohun Earl of, 
captured at Bannockburn, 578. 

Heresliscs (= desertion), punishment of, 77. 

Heretoga (Saxon war-chief), 65. | 

H«ruli» the, at battle of Chalons, 21 ; at 
battle lOf Daras, 28 ; at battle of Taginae, 
34 ; at battle of Casilinum, 36. 

Hobilars, in army of Edward 111. , 373. 594. 

Hohenzoilern, Frederic of, present at the 
>far^hfeld» 504. 

Momines ctmH (feudal dependants among 
the Franks), 78, 84. 

m Justinian's n^iny*, as i wong 

^ ^ Wdkern 


Housecarles, the, intituled by Cnut, 114. 

Hugh of Vermandbis, present at Antioch, 
282. 

Humbert of Beaujeu, present at Mahsourah, 
343, 347. 

Hungarians. See Ma^fjmrs. 

Huns, invasions of the, 21 ; in army of 
Justinian, 25, 26, 29. 

IcoNiUM, taken by Frederic Barbarossa, 248. 

Il-Ghazi Emir of Mardin, invades Syria, 295 ; 
defeated at Hab, 296. 

Indentures, system of, 594. 

Infantry, Byzantine, rfe, 189; decay of, in 
Western JCurope, 103, 104 ; despised by 
Crusadei-s, 268, 269; employed against the 
1 urks, 280, 29X, 293, 296 ; employed in the 
Netherlands, 374, 375 ; employed in Italy, 
37^* 377* 442 . combination of with 
cavalry jn twelfth century, 436, 437 ; the 
Welsh, 400, 562 ; the Scottish, 563 ; the 
English, in the great French wars. See 
aiio Aroliery ami Crossbow. 

Ini, laws nf, 66, 67. 

Ireland, invaded by the Danes, 90 ; conquered 
by the English , 398-406 ; military features 
of. 393. 

Irish, arms ol the, 309, 400. 

Isauiians, in the Byzantine army, 23 ; at 
siege of Rome, 31. 

Isidore of Seville, his account of Visigothic 
we.apons, 46. 

Jaffa, battle of [t 102]. 293; Richard i. vic- 
torious ai [1192], 316. 

James King of Majorca, present at Cre9y, 
6io , joins the Black PnnLC, 639 ; present 
at Navarette, 644. 

Javaly Emir ol Mosul, 254. 

jekermish Eniir of Mosul, victorious at 
Carrhae, 320, 321. 

Jerusalem, taken by the Crusaders, 131, 135. 

Jerusalem, the Latin kingdom of, 255, 236 ; 
cut diort bySaladin, 261 ; last days of the, 
262. 

lohn Zimisces, Eastern emperor, his cam- 
paigns, 194 : his Russian victories, 206. 

John King of England, employs foreign 
mercenaries, 368; his French campaign. of 
T2I4, 459, 460. 

John King of France, his campaign, in Aqui- 
taine in 1346, 6ox ; pursues the Black Pnnee, 
619; defeated and captured at Poictiers, 
625, 633. 

John King of Castile, lays ckaim to»JPortugal, 
648 ; defeated at Aljubarotta, 650, 652* 

John I. Of Portu^ (Joao), seizes the Crown, 
648 ; victorious at Aljuliarotta, 652. 

John King of Bohemia, present at Crepy, 
609 ; slain, 6x2. 

John de Brienne Jenraateta, Ms in- 

vasion of Egybt, 263. 

John die MeSliiiaA, vik^ beii^es 

Dublin, 402, 403. 

John BUhofi ijt iFeroufuine. Idt eaatk of 
Merchem, 519. 
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Justin n. , disorganisation of the East Roman 
arm^ under, 173. 

Justinian i., Roman army under, 26, 27 ; 
neglect of bis later years, 172. 

Kapellen, Ulrich von, present at the 
Marchfeld, 508. 

Karlstadt, storm of [778], 83. 

Kavanagh, Donnell, present at the Dinin, 401. 

Kazik’Bel. battle of [1149], 244, 245. 

KeitlL Sir Robert, Marsh^ of Scotland, present 
at Bannockburn, 572, S77- 

ReLaun, Sultan, takes Markab, 551. 

Kenilworth, victory of Ekiward i. at [1265], 
430. 

Kent, early organisation of. 66. 

Kent, Thomas Holland Earl of, makes in- 
denture with Edward ili., 595 ; present at 
Cre9y, 607. 

Kerak-in-Moab, castle of, its importance, 256 , 
taken by Saladin, 331 ; description of, 531. 

Kerboga Emir of Mosul, defeated at Antioch, 
280. 285. 

Keza, Simon, describes the Marchfeld, 504, 

507- 

Kihdj-Arslan 1.. Sultan of Roum, defeats 
the Cnisaders, 239, 240 ; beaten at Dory- 
laeum, 270-275 ; present at Antioch, 284. 

K ili dj - Arslan U., treats with Frederic 
Barbarossa, 248. 

Knighthood, English, in the twelfth century, 
364, 365 , Continental, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, 369, 370. 

Kutusoff, Marshal, stratagem of, 201. 

Lacarra, Martin Henrique/, joins the 
Black Prince, 640 644. 

Lacy,Roger de, defends Chateau Gaillard, 535 

Ladislas King of Hungary, aids Rudolf 1., 
500-508. 

Lancaster, Jolm of Gaunt Duke of, invades 
Normandy, 619 ; present at Navarette, 644, 
645 ; his march through France, 653. 

Lancaster, Thomas Earl of, his disloyalty, 
573- 

Lancia, Galvano, present at Benevento, 483 ; 
present at Tagliacozzo, 492. 

Lancia, Giordano, present at Benevento, 483. 

L^odicea, Louis vii. at, 244. 

Le Brun, Giles, Constable, aids Charles of 
Anjou, 480, 484. 

Lechfeld, victory of the [955], 123. 

Legions, decay of the, 7 ; new, raised by 
Diocletian, 9 ; described by Vegetius, 17 ; 
disappeHrance 6f the, 25. 

Legnand, battle of [1176], 440-442. 

Leicester. Robert la. Earl of. defeated at 
Fornham, 397. 

Leicester, Robert iv, Earl of, at combat at 
Jaffa, 316. 

Leicester, Simon de Motttfort Earl of, victorL, 
ous at Lewes, 4i5*-4i8; bis campaign in 
Wales, 427-429 ; defeated and sUinat Eves- 
ham, 431-434* 

Leo f.. Emperor, reorganises the Imperial 

^ army. 22. 


Leo III. the Isaurian, Emperor, defends Con- 
stantinople, 527. 

Leo VI. the Wise, Emperor, his Tactica, 
181, 184-190 ; strategy recommended by, 
201. 

Leo Phocas, Byzantine general, his victories, 
212. 

Lewes, battle of [1264], '418-420. 

Lewes, the Mise of, 424. 

Lewis the Pious, Emperor, besieges Barce- 
lona, 85 ; reign of, 86, ' 87 ; his Danish 
troubles, 95. 

Lewis the Child, King of Germany, defeated 
by the Magyars, 117, 118. 

Lewis Margrave of Thuringia, present at 
Acre, 333. 

Li^ge, Hugh Bishop of, victorious at Steppes, 
445, 446. 

Lincoln, first battle of [1141], 392 ; second 
battle of [1217], 408-412. 

Lincoln, Henry de Lacy Earl of, at combat 
of Peyrehorade, 561. 

T.iudolf Duke of Saxony, 103. 

Llewellyn Prince of Wales, allied with De 
Montfort, 426, 427. 

Lombards, in the army of Justinian, 34 ; im- 
portance of cavalry among the, 48 ; arms 
of the, 49 , military organisation of the, 50 ; 

I wans of, with the Franks, 76, 77 ; in the 
army ofChailes the Great, 77 ; the Emperor 
Leo’s account of their tactics, 202. 

London, J[ortiru‘d by Alfred, iii , Tower of, 
b^’,\ by William the Conqueror, 520, 521 ; 
strengthened by William Rufus, 522 ; by 
Henry 11., 532 ; by Henry ill., 539. 

Loos, I„cwis Count of, victorious at Steppes, 
444-446. 

Lothar i., Emperor, military legislation of. 
87. 

Loudon Hill, combat of [1307], 569, 570. 

Louis in. of France, his campaigns against 
the Vikings, 99, loi. 

Louis VI. of France, defeated at BremOle, 
381 r 3B2. 

Louis VII. of ?>ance, his campaign in Asia 
Minor, 242, 245. 

Louis VIII. of France, his invasion of Eng- 
land, 407 ; his campaign against King John, 
459» 460. 

Louis IX. of France (St. Louis), his invasion 
of Egypt, 339 ; his advance to Mansourah, 
340 ; fights battle of Mansourah, 34^347 ; 
taken prisoner, 266 ; victorious at Taille- 
bourg, 414* 

Louvain, battle of [891], 98. 

Lundy, Sir Richard, at Cambuskenneth, 564. 

Lusignan, Guy de. See Guy King of 
Jerusalem. 

Lusignan, GeoflGrey de, present at Acre, 

. 333'*33S» 

Lusignan, Geoffrey (a) de, present at Lewes^ 
420. 

Macbeth, his death, xic 
Macdonnehadh King of Osso^, hU 
with the English, 399-40Z. 
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Machicolation, use of. 534. 

Magister tquiiumt office of the, xz. 

Magister peditvm, office of the, iz. 

Magyars, the, their appearance in Europe, 
ti 6 ; their invasions of Italy and Germany. 
117, 119; checked by Henry i., 120, 121 ; 
defeated by Otto the Great, 123; converted 
to Christianity, 234 ; described by the 
Emperor Leo, 204, 205 ; their wars with 
Bohemia, 500 ; victorious at the Marchfeld, 
503-508. 

Mail-shirt, shape of, in eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, 510. 511. See Byrnieand Hauberk. 

Malek-Salch, Sultan, opposes St. Louis, 339 ; 
dies, 341. 

Malek-el-Afdal, present at Tiberias, 329; 
present at Acre, 334. 

Mamelukes, the, origin of, 341 ; their exploits 
at Mansourah, 346, 347. 

Mameluke Sultans, the, expel the Crusaders 
from Syria, 262, 551. 

Manfred King of Naples, his contest with 
the Papacy, 480 ; opposes Charles of Anjou. I 
481, 482 ; defeated and slain at BeiieventtJ 
484, 486. 

Mangon, the, its use in sieges, 136, 137, 544. 

Mansourah, battle of [1250], 343-347. 

Mantlet, the, used in sieges, 135. 

Manuel C omnenus, Emperor, lus campaigns,* 
200, 226. 

Manzikert, battle of [1071], 217. 

Mar, Donald Earl of, Regent of Scotland, 
582 ; slain at Dupplin, 585. 

Marchfeld, battle of the [1278], 498-508 

Maresh, battle of [iioi], 239. 

Markab, siege of, 551. 

Marj-es-Safar, battle of [1126], 300. 

Marlborough, John Churchill Duke of, his 
strategy, 200. 

Marly, Bouchard of, present at Miirct, 452. 
454 - 

Marshall, John, his exploits at Lincoln, 410, 
411. 

Marshall, William, Earl of Pembroke. See 
Pembroke. 

Maupertuis, position of, 620, 621. See 
Poictiers. 

Maurice. Byzantine emperor, his Strategicoriy 
170-174. 

Mellent, Robert Count of, present at 
Tenchehrai, 379. 

Mellent, Waleran Count of, defeated at 
Bourg Th^roulde, 365 ; present at Lincoln, 
393, 

Mercenary troops, employed in England, 
366, 367’, employed on the Continent, 

, 373 * 374 - , ^ 

Merchem, castle of, 519. 

Merseburg, fortified by Henry the Fowler, 120. 

Michael vii., Ducas, Emperor, oppressed by 
the Turks, 220, aai. 

Michael viii., Palaeologus, Emperor, disbands 
Bithynian militia, 226, 

Mibtn, opposes Frederic Barbarossa, 440, 44a. 

Mililiat in Byzantine Empire, 178 ; disbanded 
by Micbad Palaeologus, a^. 


Militia, the Engli.sh. See Fyrd. 

Mines, early use of, in sieges, 133, 522, 523 , 
used in thirteenth century, ^49, 550. 

Modhaffer-ed-din Emir of ^essa, invades 
Galilee, 322 ; present at Acre, 334. 

Mohammed - ibn - Danishmend, defeats the 
Crusaders, 239, 240. 

Moirarchos, Byzantine officer, 173. 

Monmouth, captured by De Monifort. 427. 

Mons-en-PevHe, battle of [1304], 545, 593. 

Montchensy, William of, present at Lewes, 
420 ; captured at Kenilworth, 430. 

Montfaucon, battle of [898], 105, 107. 

Montferrat, Boniface Marquis of, captured 
at 'Fibenas. 330. 

Montferrat. Conrad Marquis of, present at 
Acre, 33 

Montfort, (iuy de, present at Lewes, 420 , 
captured at Evesham, 434 ; present at 
Hene.enti), 484 ; at Tagliacozzo, 513. 

Montfort, Henry de. present at Lewes, 420 ; 
slain at I'Aesham, 433 

Monifort, John do, Duke of Brittany, 635. 

Montlort, l*eter de, captured at Northampton, 
415 , slain at Isvesham, 433. 

Montfort, Simon ('ount of, conquers Lan- 
guedoc, 4413 , his victory at Muret, 450-455. 

Montlort. Simon dc, Earl of Leicester, 
vicloi lous at 1 .ewes. 41 5-418 ; his campaign 
in Wales, 427-429 ; deleated and slain at 
Iwcshain, 431, 434 

Montfort, Simon, the Younger, captured at 
Northampton, 415 ; defeated at Kenilworth, 
429. 430- 

Montreal, castle ot, 255 ; Ukeii by Saladin, 
33 T. 

Moors, wars of Charles the Great with, 83, 
85 ; llieir attacks on Ital> foiled, 229. 

Mortimer, Roger, oppt'se^ De Montfort, 
425 , present at Evesham, 432. 

Mosul, the emirs of, 254. 

Muret, battle of [1213]. 449-455. 

Murray, Thomas Randolph Earl of, at 
combat of St. Ninians, 574 ; at Bannock- 
burn, 578. 

Musculus, the, u.sed in siegecraft, 133 

Mytton, combat of [1320], 580. 

Nasal helm, the, 128, 512. 

Navarette, battle of [1367], 642-646. 

Navarre, the Black Prince in, 640. 

Navarre, Charles King of. See Charles. 

Neville's Cross, battle of [1346], 587. 

Newport, combat of [1265], 428. 

Nicaea, captured by Crusaders, 236 ; battle 
near [xoq&J. 270. 

Nicephorus ii., Phocas, Emperor, his cam- 
paigns, 194; his n«x/iai», 199. 

200. 

Nicephorus lli.^ Botaniates, Emperor, civil 
wars of, 221, 223 . 

Nicephorus Bryennius, at Manakert, 217; 
reliellion of, 322; defeated by Alexius i., 323. 

Nicetius, Bishop of Trier, his castle, 518, 

Norfolk, Hugh Bigot Earl of, present at first 
battle of Lincoln. 393. 
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Norfolk, Roger Bigot Earl of, present at 
Falkirk, 566. 

Norfolk, lliomas Plantagenct Earl of, present 
at Haliclon Hill, 586. 

Nomnandy, settlement of the Danes in, 108. 

Northallerton, battle of [1138], 386-390. 

Northaniiiton, captured by Henry iir., 415 ; 
peace of {1338], qSi. 

Northampton, william Bohun Earl of, 
present at Cre5y, 607, 614. 

Northberry, John,' present at Aljubarotta, 648. 

J^otitia Dignitatum, the, 7, 20. 

Numeri, in the late Roman army, 9. 

Nur-ed-din, his wars with the Crusaders, 
259, 260. 

O’CONNOK, Roderick, King of Connaught, 
defeated by the English, 405. 

Odo Bishop of Bayeux, present at Hastings. 

159. 

Odo of Deuil, his description of Asia Minor, 
242. 

Odo King of West Franks, 104 ; defend'^ 
Pans, 141, 147. 

Oiselle, Danish fortress at, 97. 

Om«ir of Malatia, defeat of, 210. 

Onager. See Mangon. 

Opiiniati, 111 Byzantine army, 175. 

Orewin Bridge, combat of [1282], 561 

Orleans, Philip Duke of, present at Poictiers, 
628, 630. 

Ormond, James Butler Marquis of, defeated 
at Dublin, 405. 

Ostrogoths, tactics of the, 32, 33 ; subdued 
by Narses, 34. 

Otto I. the Great, Emperor, his wars with the 
Magyars, 121, 125; victorious at the Lech- 
feld, 123. 

Otto Emperor, allied with King John, 
458 ; enters the Netherlands, 460 ; de- 
feated at Bouvincs, 468-478. 

■Oltokar of Bohemia, his wars with Rudolf 
I., 499; defeated and slain at the March- 
feid, 500-508. 

Oxford, Robert de Vere Earl of, captured ai 
Kenilworth, 429, 430. 

Oxford, John de Vere E^rl of, present at 
Cre9y, 607 ; present at Poictiers, 622, 

Palatini, Imperial Guard, raised by Dio- 
cletian, zo. 

Paneas, castle of, 255. 

Paphlagonia, the Crusaders in, 238. 

Paris, fortified by Charles the Bald, 106: 
besieged bv the Vikings, 140, 147 ; Edward 
iii.*s march on, 6ot. 

Pavia, besieged by Charles the Great, 85 ; 
sacked by the Magyars, 119 ; Frederick i. 
at, 440. 

Peloponnesus, militsay organisation of the, j 77, 

Pembroke, Richard de Clare Earl of (Strong- 
bow), his Iri^ victories, 402, 404. 

Pembroke, william Marshall Earl of, vic- 
torious at Lincoln, 408-4x2, 

Pembroke, Aymer de Valence Earl of, his 
campaign against Bruce, ^69* 


Penthouse [yinta), the, its use, 13a, X33. 
Perche, Thomas Earl of, commands the 
French at Lincoln, 409 ; slain, 412^ ^ 

Percy, Alan, present at NorthaUearton, 388, 
Percy, Thomas, Earl of Worcester, present at 
Navarette, 644. 

Perigord, the Cardinal of, at Poictiers, 
622, 623. 

Perri^jre, the, 544 . 545- 

Persians (Sassanians), defeat Valerian, 6 ; their 
wars with Justinian, 27, 28 ; their wars 
with Herachus, 179. 

I Peter I. the Cruel, King of Castile, e.xpellcd 
by his brother, 638 ; present at Navarette, 
644 ; his cruelty to prisoners, 647, 648. 
Peter ii. of Aragon, invades Languedoc, 
448 ; defeated and slain at Muret, 455. 

Petei the Hermit, disasters of, 270. 

Pevensey, William l. builds a castle at, 156 ; 
besieged by Simon de Montfort the 
Younger, 425, 429. 

Peyrehorade, combat of [1295], 5 ^^* 

Philip II., Augustus, of France, present at 
Acre, 303 ; his campaign against King 
John, 457-459: takes ChAteau Gaillard, 
535 ; invades Flanders, 464, 4O5 ; victori- 
ous at Bouvincs, 469-478. 

Philip VI. of France, hia campaign of 1339 
* in Flanders, 598 ; in the campaign of 1346, 
601-60:; ; defeated at Cre9y, 610-614, 
Philoniclium, the Crusaders at, 238, 240, 
247. « 

Pik^Vnen of the Netherlands, 376. 

Pitres, the Edict of, 104. 

Pitres, fortification of, 106, 

Plate-armour, worn by Germans at Benevento, 
483 , early use of, 515, 516. 

Poictiers, battle of [632], ^ ; battle of [1356], 

619-^33- 

Poictiers, Alfonso Count of, present at Man* 
sourah, 342, 343. 

l*oictiers, William Count of, his disastroitit 
Crusade, 240-241. 

Pons Count of Tripoli, present at Hab, 
296, 297. 

Poiitoise, taken by Danes, 141. 

Praetorian Guard, decay of the, 10. 
Prendergast, Maurice^ present at the Dinii), 
401. 

Procopius, his preference for horse-ardierS, 
25; his description of the Roman army, 
25, 26 ; remarks of, on Belisarius, 3a ; bis 
description of the balista, 137. 

Protadius, Frankish mayor, 60, 62. 
Pseudo-Comitatenses, organised by Constad* 
tine, 9. ' w 

F'uy, Adhemar Bishop of. See Adbemor. 

Rai,ph of Bayeux, present at Tenohebroli 
« 379 i present at Bourg Th6roulde, 385;’ 
Ram, the, its use, 131, 13a. 

Ramleh, first battle of [xxot], 290; aecbdd 
battle of [ 1 10a], 292. ; 

Ramsey, Abbey of, its military sendee, 359^;^^^ 
Raticogne, Geofifirey of. hk in^oittpefeaea ht 
Kozik-Bel, 244. / . : : 
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Raymond iv. of Toolottsa, Count, his march 
through Illyria, 035 ; his misfortunes in 
Pontus, 239 ; present at Dorylasum, 274 ; 
at Ascalon, 2B8. 

Raymond vi. of Toulouse, Count, his wars 
with De Montfort, 448 ; present at Muret, 
450-455- 

Raymond ri. Count of Tripoli, present at 
Tiberias, 326, 328. 

Reading, Danish camp at, 97. 

Reginald Count of l oul, present at Antioch, 
282, 284. 

Reginald of Chatillon, beheaded by Saladin, 

330. 

RUde, battle of [933], 121. 

Richard 1., captures Acre, 303 ; his march to 
Arsouf, 304, 305 ; victorious at Arsouf, 309- 
314 : his exploits at Jaffa, 316 ; his combat 
with William des Barres, 514 , builds 
Chateau Gaillard, 533, 534, 

Richard of Cornwall, King of the Romans, 
present at Lewes, 421 ; captured, 423. 

Richmond. Alan Earl of, present at Lincoln, 
393 - 

Ridwan Elmir of Aleppo, present at Antioch, 

285- 

RipuarLan laws, quoted, 56, 59. 

Robert i. King of Scotland, his early conu 
bats, 568, 569 ; victorious at l3annockburnT 
570-578 ; his system of warfare, 579 ; in- 
vades Eingland, 580 ; dies, 581. 

Robert King of France, slain at the^a^le of 
Soissons, 127, 128. ^ 

Robert i. of Artois, advises march on Cairo, 
340 ; slain at Mansourah, 344-347. 

Robert II. of Artois, victorious at Peyrehorade, 
56T. 

Robert of Belesme, expelled from England, 
358 : present at I’cnchebrai, 380. 

Robert Guiscard, victorious at Dyrrhachium, 
164. 

Robert Earl of Gloucester, present at Brem- 
file, 382 ; present at Lincoln, 392, 

Robert Duke of Normandy, at Doryl.TPum, 
271, 273 ; at Antioch, 282 : at Ascalon, 
288, 289 ; captured at Tenchebrai, 380. 

Roche au Moine, siege of, 460. 

Roche Darien, combat of [1346], 616. 

Roches, Peter des, Bishop of Winchester, 
present at Lincoln, 408, 410. 

Rochester, besieged by King John, 522 ; by 
De Montfort, 416. 

Rochefort, Thierry of, present at Steppes, 445, 
446. 

Rodolf ir. King of Burgundy, defeats the 
Magyars, X19. 

Roman Empire, frontier defence system of, 
2 ; military decay of the, 2-20, 

Roinanus iv., Diogenes, Emperor, his cam- 
paigns, 200; defeated by the I'urks at 
Manzikert, 217. 

Rome, besieged by Goths [536]. 31 : taken 
by the Emperor Arnulf, 134. 

Romotantin. taken by Edward the Black 
Prince, 619. 

Roncesvalles, Pass of, Frankish disaster at, 


85 ; crossed by Edward the Black Prince, 
640, 

Roslin, combat of [130a], 569. 

Roum, origin of Sultanate of, 231 ; contests 
of the Crusaders with, 236-250.' 

Rudolf I., Emperor, his war* with Ottokar, 
499 ; victorious at the Marchfeld, 50*, 508. 

Russians, their wars with the Byzantines, 205, 
206 ; present at the Marchfeld, 499. 

Rye, Jean de, present at Aljubarolta, 648, 
650. 

Saad-ei>-Dowleii, Elmir, defeated at Ram 
leh, 290. 

SafFaria, combat of [1187], 323. 

Sagiltanu;5. Frankish bishop. 54, 56. 

Saladin, his rise to [>ovver, 261 : victorious at 
'riberia*-, 323-327 : defeats King Guy be- 
fore Acre, J30-337 ; his campaign against 
Kicluid I., 308-515. 

Salic laws, the, quoted, 60. 

S-ilisbiiTy, the great moot of, 363, 

Salisbury, Roger Hisliop ot, 363. 

Salisbury, William 1,, I.ongswoid, J^ar of, 
present nt Lincoln, 408 , present at Bou- 
vines, 461 ; captured, 474. 

Salisbury, William il., Longsuord, second 
Eail of, present at i\lansourah, 343 ; slain, 
345 - 

Salisbury, William Montacute Earl of, present 
M Cre^y, 607 ; present at Poictiers, 622, 
627. 

S.ui Geimano, combat of [1266], 481. 

Saracens, wars of, with the Franks, 58, 76 ; 
invade the Eastern Empire, 179 ; the 
Emperor Leo’s description of their tactics, 
206, 209 ; described by Nicephorus Phocas, 
209, 21 1 ; declining power of the, 213. 

Saucourt, battle of[88iJ, 99. 

Saxons, 111 the Roman army, 16, 43, 63 ; their 
wars with the Franks, 57, 62 ; invade Britain, 
63 : wars of Charles the Great with, 83, 85 ; 
military service imposed on the, 79. Sfe 
alio Anglo-.SaxonS. 

Scarf, Knights of the, at Navarette, 643. 

Schultheiss, Lombard officer, 49, 50. 

Scorpio. jSee Mangon. 

Scots, the, at Battle of the Standard, 388-392 ; 
character of their warfare, 561, 562 ; their 
wars with England, 563-588. 

Scramasax (Frankish dagger), 53. 

Scutage, 367, 368. 

Scutati ^yzaniine heavy infantry), 191. 

Seif-ed-Daulch, defeated by Byzantines, 212. 

Seljotiks, invade Byzantine Empire, 215, ai6» 

Semispatha (short sword), used by Visigoths. 
46. 

Senlac. See Hastings. 

Sens, besieged by Vikings, 147. 

Sergeant, origin of the, 365, 370. 

Shawir Vizier of Egypt, 260. 

Shell keep, origin of the, 523, 52^ 

Sheppey, isle of, fortified by the Danes, 93, 

Shield, of the Anglo-Saxons, 64 ; of the Vi- 
kings, 92 p the kite-shaped, 128, tap ; of 
the thirteenth century, 514. 
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Shteld-wall. the, Saxon military formation, Tagliacosio, battle of [ia68], 488-496. 

71. Taillebourgr, battle of [1246], 413, 414 , 

Shirkuh, his campaigns in Egypt, 260. combat of [1351], 617. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, his description of the Taillefer, his exploits at Hastings, 158. 

Franks, 5a. Taki-ed-dm, Emir, present at Afsouf, 314 ; 

Siegecraft in the Dark Ages. 131-148 ; in the present at Tiberias, 328 ; present at Acre, 
eleventh and thirteenth centuries, 540-553. 334. 

Siege-engines, the, of the Dark Ages, 136, 'I'ancred, present at Dorylaeum, 271 ; at 
138 ; of the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, Antioch, 282: present at Ascalon, 288, 

542-545. 289 ; present at Carrhae, 319, 320. 

Siegfried, Viking chief, his siege of Pans. Tanker villc, William of, victorious at Bourg 
141, 145. Th^rouldc, 385. 

Sinric, Viking chief, besieges Paris, 145. Tel- Basher, battle of [1108], 254. 

Slavs, the, invade the Balkan peninsula, 171 , Tello, Don, brother of Henry of Trastamara, 


the Emperor Leo’s account of their tactics, 
205, 206. 

Slovenes, wars of the Lombards with, 49. 

Soissons, battle of [923], 105, 127, 128. 

Sokroan-ibn-Urtuk, Emir, victorious at C3arr- 
hae, 320, 321. 

Solier, Regnault de, present at Aljubarotta, 
648, 650 ; slam, 652. 

Sonnac, William dc, Grand Master of the 
Templars, slain at Mansourah, 344-346. 

'‘SoW.^’ the, its use in sieges. 133. 

Spain, Visigoths in, 43, 47 ; military customs 
of, 637, 639 ; invaded by the Black Prince, 
630-642. 

Spatha (broadsword), used by the Lombards, 
48. 

Spear, the Frankish, 52 ; the Anglo-Saxon, 64. 

Springal, use of the, 545. 

St. Gall, Monk of, his description of Charles 
the Great, 85. 

St. Valery, Aland of, aids Charles of Anjou, 
492-495 ; at Tagliacozzo, 513. 

St. Valery, Thomiis of, present at Bouvmes, 
470-477. 

Staiford, Ralph Lord, present at Dupplin, 
584 ; present at Cre9y. 607. 

Stamford Bridge, battle of [1066], 149. 

Standard, Battle of the [1138J 387-390. 

Stephen, King, employs foreign mercenaries, 
366 ; defeated at Lincoln, 392, 395. 

St^hen of Blois, Count, hi.s unfortunate 
Crusade, 238 ; present at Dorylaeum, 273 ; 
slain at Ramleh, 292. 

Stephen Count Palatine of Burgundy, slam 
at Ramleh, 293. 

Steppes, battle of [1213], 444-446. 

Stilicho, Roman general, 19. 20. 

Strassburg, victory of Julian at [357I, ii. 

Strategicon^ the, of Emperor Maurice, 170- 
* 74 - 

Stratheme, Malise Earl of. at Northallerton, 
388. 

Suffolk, Robert de Ufford Earl of, present at 
Cre9y, 607, 614; fH’esent at Poictiers, 622. 

. Surgeons, Byzantine military, 190, 

Sword, the Frankish, 52 ; the Anglo-Saxon, 
64. See Spatha. 

Syria, military geography of, 251-253. See 
Crusades. 

^ Tactica, the, of Leo the Wise, z8i, 184-190. 

Taginae. battle of [552], 32, 33. 


I surprises English camp, 640 ; present at 
Navarette, 643, 645. 

Templars, Grand Masters of the : 

Everard des Barres, 245. 

Gerard de Rideford, 333 ; slain, 337. 

William de Sonnac, present at Man- 
sourah, 343 ; slain, 346. 

Tenchebrai, battle of [1106], 379, 380. 

Thegn, first mention of the, 67 ; under 
Allred, 109. 

Themes, the Byzantine, 180-183. 

Theodore of Caesarea, his military drawings, 
186. 

Theodoric, Visigothic king, 21. 

Mheodosms 1. , Emperor, subsidises the Goths, 
15 ; his victories, 16. 

Tlieudcbert i. , Frankish king, 54 ; defeats 
t}m„Eb.ne5, 89 ; invades Italy, ^6, 54. 

rhradebert Ji. , Frankish king, civil wars of, 62. 

Thielt (or Hackespol), battle of [1128], 437, 

438- 

Thiufad, Visigothic officer, 46. 

Thuringia, Lewis Margrave of, present at 
Acre, 333. 

Tiberias, battle of [1187], 323-327. 

Tibenus Constantinus, Emperor, reorganises 
Imperial army, 172. 

Toktagin Emir of Damascus, 'defeated at 
Hab, 296 ; defeated at MarJ-es-Safar, 300. ‘ 

Tortona, siege of, 543. 

Tortosa, taken by Crusaders, 241 ; castle pf, 
538, 539. 

I'otila. See Baduila. 

Toulouse, Raymond iv. Count of, his march 
through Illyria, 235 ; his misfortunes in 
Pontus, 239 ; present at Dorylasum, 274 ; 
at Ascalon, 288. 

Toulouse, Raymond vi. Count of, his wars 
with De Montfort, 448 ; present at Muret, 
450 - 455 - 

Tournay. taken by Philip Augustus, 465, 

Tower, movable, the (= beffroi), 134, 135, 549. 

Trebuchet, the, and its varieties, 543, 54s 

Trenezin, Mathias of, present at Marchfeld, 
505 - 

Tribune, officer in Byzantine army, 173, 

Tricameron, battle of [535], 29. 

Tripoli, county of, 256. 

Tripoli. Pons Count of. present at Hab, 
29s, 296. 

Tripoli, Raymond Count of, present at 
Tiberias, 326, 328. 
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Tuldum ( ^ Byzantine baggage). 190. 

Turcopoles (light cavalry), 270. 305. 

Turks (Magyars), tactics of the, described by 
Leo, 204, 205 ; Seljouks. invade Byzantine 
Empire, 215, 216; their wars with the 
Crusaders, 238-250, 268-280. 

Turnia, Byzantine military unit. xSa. 

Turmarch, Byzantine officer, 182, 209. 

Twenge. Sir Marmaduke, at Cambuskenneth. 
5H- 

Ufford, Sir Thomas, present at Navarette, 
644. See also Suffolk. 

Unstrut, battle on the, 121. 

Urbicius, tactical suggestions of, 23. 

Uzis, Raymond Bishop of, 452. 

Valens, Emperor, slain at Adrianople, 13. 

Valerian, Emperor, defeated by the Persians, 

6 . 

Valery, St. See St. Valery. 

Valois, Philip of. See Philip vi of France. 

Vandals, conquered by Behsarius, 29, 30. 

Varangians, the, at battle of Dyrrhachium, 
164. 

yassi, the Frankish, 102. 

Vegetius, his description of the Roman army, 
X7, 18. 

Venetians, naval power of, 230; conquef 
Syrian seaports, 252. 

Victring, John of, his Chronicle, 501, 503. 

Vikings, the, their origin and charaJtt^, 89- 
91 ; their war-ve.ssels, 91 ; their armour, >92 ; 
their tactics, 96, 97 ; checked by the Franks, 
106, 107 ; checked by Alfred and Edward, 
XXT, 112. 

Visigoths, political and military weakness of 
the, 44, 45 ; their military customs, 45 ; 
their arms, 46. 

Vittoria, the Black Prince at, 640, 641. 

Wage, his account of Hastings, 153 e/seg. 

Walcourt, Thierry of, present at Steppes, 445, 
446. 

Waldric, captures Robert of Normandy, 380. 

Wales, Prince of. See Llewellyn and Ed- 
ward. See also under Welsh. 

Wallace, William, his insurrection, 563 ; 
victorious at Cambuskenneth, 564 ; defeated 
at Falkirk, 567. 

Wamba, Visigothic king, military legislation 
of. 45- 

Wareham, sacked by the Danes, 90. 

Warrenne, John Earl of, present at Lewes, 
417. 421 ; defeated at Cambuskenneth 
Bridge, 563. 564. 

Warrenne, William 11. Earl of, present at 
Tenchebrai, 379 ; present at Bremftle, 583. 

Warrenne, William iii. Earl of, at Lincoln, 
394* 


Warwick, Thomas Beauchamp Earl of, 
marshal of Edward ill., 602; present at 
Crefy, 607. 

Warwick, William Beauchamp Earl of, 
defeats the Welsh, 561, 

Wearmouth, sacked by the Danes, 90, 

Wedmore, the Peace of, 1 la. 

Weland, Viking king, 106. 

Welsh, strife ot the Anglo-Saxons with, 65, 
66; early arms of the, 68 ; present atLincoln, 
394 ; archcry of the, 400, 559 ; present at 
Lewes, 417 ; at Evesham, 433 ; at Falkirk, 
565 ; at Cre^y, 599, 606. 

“ Weregeld Document,” the, importance of,. 
109, xio. 

Wes.sex, early or^nisation of, 67 ; the 
" Burgal Hidage’^of, xii, 112. 

William 1. the Conqueror, captures Exeter, 
134 , employs movable towers, 135 ; his 
invasion ot England, 149; wins battle of 
Hastings, 150-162; institutes knight- 
service, 359 ; his castle at York, 520, 521 ; 
builds the 'Power of London, 521. 

William ir., Rufus, employs the fyrd, 357, 
358 ; enlarges the Tower of London, 522. 

William the Lion, King of Scotland, captured 
at Alnwick, 396. 

William Clito, present at BremClle, 381 , 
victorious at Thielt, 437 ; dies, 439. 

William of Poictiers, Duke of Aquitaine, his 
unfortunate Crusade, 231. 

William of Nevers, Count, his unfortunate 
Crusade, 239, 24O. 

William Longsword. See Salisbury. 

William Crispin, his exploits at Bremdle, 
383. 

Winchester, Saher de Quincey Earl of, present 
at Lincoln, 408-412. 

Winchester, Peter des Roches Bishop of. 
See under Roches. 

Witiges, Gothic king, besieges Rome, 131, 

134. 

Witikind, takes refuge with the Danes, 89, 

Worcester, Edward i. at, 426, 429. 

York, battle of [868], 99; fortification of, 
100; William the Conqueror’s castle at,. 
520, 521. 

Ypres, William of, leader of mercenaries, 
366 ; present at Lincoln, 393. 

Zaba (mail-shirt), employed by the Visigoths, 
47- 

Zahringen, Berthold of, present at Legnano, 
440. 44S- 

Zengi, his wars with the Crusaders, 253, 255 
captures Edessa, 257, 258. 

Zeno, Emperor, raises Isaurian troops, 23. 

Zerdana, captured by ILGhazi, 297. 

Ziilpich, battle of [612], 57. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Poetry 

THE POEMS OF ’WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by George Wynduam, M. P. 
Demy 8 vo. Buckram ^ top. io.y. (id. 

'I'hls edition contains the ‘Venu’',’ ‘lAu retc' and Sonnet.s, and is pu'Faccd with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. The text is founded on the first q^uartos, 
with an endeavour to retain the orifrhial readiin;. A set of notes deals with 
the problems of Date, The Rival Poets, Typograx^hy, and Punctuation , and thc 
editor has commented on obscure jiassages in the light of contemporary works. 
The publishers believe that no such complete edition has ever been published 


Travel and 'Adventure 

THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel Dkclk, 
With an Introduction by TI. M. M.P. With 100 Illus- 

trations and 5 Maps. Demy 87^^?. di r. 

Few Europeans have had the same opportuniiy of stiidylnu the barbarous parts of 
Africa a.s Mr. Decle. Starting from the Cape, he visited in siicf ession Bechuana- 
land, the Zambesi, Matabeleland and Mashonaland, the Portuguese settlement on 
the Zambesi, Nyasaland, Ujiji, the headquarters of the Arabs, German East 
Africa, Uganda (where he saw figliiing in conip.vny with the late Major ‘ Roddy’ 
Owen), and British East Africa. In his book he relates his experiences, his 
minute observations of native habits and customs, and his views as to the work 
done in Africa by the various European Governments, whose operations he was 
able to study. The whole journey extended over 7000 miles, and occupied 
exactly three years. 

EXPLORATION AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. Gibbons, F.RG.S. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations by C. Whymper, photographs and Map. Demy 
8 vo. 15J. 

This is an account of travel and adventure among the Marotse and contiguous tribes, 
with a description of their customs, characteristics, and history, together with the 
author’s experiences in hunting big game. The illustrations are by Mr. C^harles 
Whymper, and from photographs. There is a map by the author of the hitherto 
unexplored regions lying between the Zambezi and Kafukwi rivers and from 18* 
to 15^ S. lat. 

WITH THE MASHONALAND FIELD FORCE, 1896. 
By Lieut. -Colonel Alderson. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. Demy 8 vo. I2j. (id. 

This is an account of the military operations in Mashonaland by the officer who 
commanded the froops in that district during the late rebellion. Besides its 
interest as a story of warfare, it will have a peculiar value as an account of the 
services of mounted infantry by onaof the chief authorities on the subject. 
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CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER NILE AND NIGER. 
By Lieut. Seymour Vandet.eur. With an IntroduciKin hy Sir G. 
Goldie. With two Maps, Illustrations and Plans. Large Cr. 

lov. 6d. 

A narrative of service (i) In ihc ]‘.(]uatorial Lakes and on d>e Upper Mle in 1R95 and 
181,6; and (a) under Sir George Goldie in the Nn^* r campau;;n of Janimrv 
1897, describing ilie captiiie of Hida and lloiin, and t.'ie Krencli occupation oi 
Loussa. The book ilnis dc.ils with the two districts of Africa -tthere now the 
French and English stand face i r f.i 

THE NIGER SOURCES. By Coloiifd J. Tfotter, R.A. 

With a Maj) and Illustiatlnns. hvf. 5^'. 

A hook which .It tilt piosenr lime should b I'f < oiioitierid le iiilcu'-t, being at. 
aci'ount of .1 Commission appointeil for fiontiei di hrmt.ition 

LIFE AND 1»R0(;KESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By Michael 
l)Avrn,M.P. Willi two M.ips Cnmfn 87 v. Os. 500 p]). 

This bool , du oiitionic ol a rtceiil joun.<\ tbu iigli the seven Austr.nlasiaii coloi ies. 
is an aKcnipl to gi\e t^’ English rearlc > a more intimate knowledge of a conlincnt 
colonised by theii own uu e The aullior >keuh<s the general lift, rcsonnes, 
politics, parties, pi ogress, iirosp<ets, and stent.i> of eacli colony. Hy tniide a 
careful cvamni.iUon of the \\'« si Anstraluiii goldfields, and he has paid .pecial 
attention U> tlic dc^elopmenl ol -iiaclital politic in tlu colonies. The book is 
full of ailecdolci. and plCluiesque cftscriptu-n. 

History. g.nd Biography 

A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. By C. W. Oman, 
M.A., Follow of All Souls’, Oxford. Vol. 11. Mediaeval War- 
fare. Dciiiy8vo Illmiratcd. 21s. 

Mi. Oman is cng.xged on ;v Hi'.toij' of the Ait of War, of which < n .H ove, though 
covering the nuddh period fioni Ihc fall of the Koni.an Fimpne to the general use 
of gunpowder in Western FJiurope, is the fiisi instalniciii. The first baUle dealt 
with will be Adn.anoplc (378) and llie hast Navarette (1367). There will appear 
later a volume dealing with the Ail of War among the Ancients, and another 
covering the 15th, lOth, and 17th centuries. 

The book will deal mainly with tactics and stiategy, fortifications and siegecraft, but 
subsidiary chapters will give some account of the dctelopment of arms and armour, 
and of the various forms of military organization known to the Middle Ages. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By W. M. FLiNDERb Petrie, D.C.L., LL.U. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

This volume deal.s mainly with the historical growth of the Egyptian religion, 
and the azrangemenl of all the moral sayings into something like a handbook. 
But far larger interests are also discu.ssed as the origin of intolerance, the 
fusion of religions, the nature of conscience, and the experimental illustration 
of British conscience. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT FROM THE TELL EL AMARNA 
TABLETS. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 
Svo, 2 s. 6d. 

This book describes the results of recent researches and discoveries and the light 
thereby thrown on Egyptian history. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. In Seven V^ohtmes. Demy 8w, gilt top, 8j, 6c/. 
each. Crown %vo. 6s. each. Vo/. V. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Albert Sorel of the French Academy. Trans- 
lated by F. C. Bramwell, M.A., with an Introduction by K. C. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With a Map. 
CroTvn ^vo. 41. 6c/. 

This book is a study of the political conditions which led up to and governed the 
first partition of Poland, and the Russo-Turkish war of 1763-1774. It is 
probably the best existing examination of Eastern European politics in the 
eighteenth century, and is an early work of one of the ablest of living historians. 

THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. Translated from the 
French by F. Ci.arke, M.A. In 7 wo Volumes. Demy ^vo. 
10 f. 6d. each. Vol. II. 1815-35. 

A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
1845-95. % Grinling. "V^ith Maps and many Illustrations. 

Demy loj. 6d. 

A record of Railway cnterpiise and development in Noithern England, containing 
much matter hitherto unpublished. It appeals both to the general reader and to 
those specially interested in railway construed^* rind management. 

ANARCHISM. By E. V. ZF.NKEKf Demy Zvo. 7s. 6 d. 

A critical study and history, as well as trenchant criticism of the Anarchist movement 
111 Europe. Thu book has aroused considerable attention on the Continent. 

THOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D., Canon of Can- 
terbury. With a Portrait. Crown Svo. 31. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Theology 

THE MINISTRY OS ©EACONESSES. By Cecilia Robin- 
SON, Deaconess. With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
WiNCJiLSTEK, and an Appendix by Professor Armitage Robinson. 
Crown Zvo. ^s. 6d. 

Tlii-. liook is a review of the history and theoiy of the office and work of a Deaconess 
and it may be regarded as .lulhoiitative. 

DISCIPLINE AND LAW. By H. Hensley Henson, B.D., 
Fellow of All Soul’s, Oxford ; Incumbent of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Ilford ; Chaplain to the Bishop of St. Albans. Reap. Svo. 2s. 6 d. 

This volume of devotional addies^es, suitable for Lent, is concerned with the value, 
method, and reward of Discipline ; and with Law— family, social and individual. 

REASONABLE CHRISTIANITY. By Hastings Rashdall, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Crown Svo. 6 s 

This volume consists of twenty sermons, preached chiefly before the University of 
Oxford. They are an attempt to translate into the language of modern thought 
some of the leading ideas of Christian theology and ethics. 
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THE HOLY SACRIFICE. By F. Weston, M.A., Curate of 
St. Matthew’s, Westminster. Pott 8w. is. 

A small volume of devotions at the Holy Communion, especiallv adapted to the 
needs of servers and of those who do not communicate. 

ttbe Cbuccbmati'0 library* 

Edited J. IT. Burn, B.D. 

A series of books by competent scholars on Church History, Institu- 
tions, and Doctrine, for the use of clerical ami lay readcis. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. liy 

W. E. Collins, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s 
College, London. With Ma]). Crown 87'c?. 3? 6d. 

An investigation in dtt.Til, based upon ougmal authorities, of the beginnings of the 
English Church, with a careful .account of earlier Ceku Christianity. The laiger 
aspects of the continental movement arc described, and some \Try full appendices 
treat of a number of special .subjects 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By Artuuk 
Wright, Kellow and Tutor %{ ( )ucen\ College, Cambridge. C^own 
6s. 

This book deals with a number of important problems from tlie standpoint of the 
‘ Higher Criticism,' and :4|^ittcn in the hope of adv.ancing the historicu-mtical 
•Study of the Synoptic Oos^s yid of the Acts. 

Zbc Xibrarg of Devotion. 

Mesjsrs. Methuen have arranged to publish under th'^ above title a 
number of the older masterpieces of devotional literature. It is their 
intention to entrust each volume of the series to an editor who will not 
only attempt to bring out the spiiitual importance of tlie book, Init who 
will lavish such scholarly care upon it as is generally expended only on 
editions of the St^cient classics. 

The books will be furnished with such Introductions and Notes as may 
be necessary to explain the standpoint of the author, and to comment on 
such difficulties as the ordinary reader may find, without unnecessary 
intrusion between the author and reader. 

Mr. Laurence Housman has designed a title-page and a cover design. 
Pott %vo, 2s. ; leather 3J. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Bigg, D.D., late 
Student of Christ Church. 

This volume contains the nine hooks of the ‘Confessions’ which 'are suitable for 
devotional purposes. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College, Ireland Professor at Oxford. 
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THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation with 

an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.I)., late Student of Christ Church. 

Dr. Bigg has made a practically new translation of this hook, which the reader 
will have, almost for the first time, exactly in the shape in which it left the 
hands of the author. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. W. Stanbridge, M.A., 
Rector of Bainlon, Canon of York, and .sometime Fellow of St. John's 
College, Oxford. Pott 8vo. 

This hook contains devotions, Eucharistic, daily and occasional, for the use of 
members of the English Church, sufficiently diversified for those who possess 
other works of the kind. It is intended to be a coin]).iiiioii in private and public 
woiship, and i.s in harmony with the thoughts of the best Devotional writers. 


General Literature 

THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By HORACE G. Hutchin.son. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

'I'his book, by a famous golfer, contains the following sketrhes lightly and humorously 
written r—The Prologue — The Pilgrim at the Shrine — Mecca nut of Season— The 
Pilgrim at Home—l'he Pilgnm Abroai^— The Life of the l^iiiks— A 'fragedy by 
the Way— Scraps from the Scrip- 'J'he Golfer in Art- Karly Pilgrims in the West 
—An Interesting Relic. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPERIS^, By Louisa Twining. 
Crown 8vo. 2 s. (id, « [Social (Questions Series. 

Educational 

THE ODES AND ERODES OF HORACE. Translated by 
A. D. Godley, ISf.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Crown Szfo. 2s. [Class/ca/ Translations. 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. C. 
March ANT, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Catnbridge; and A. M. 
Cook, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford: Assistant 
Masters at St. Paul’s School. Crowft 8vo. y, 6d. 

This book contains Two Hundred Latin and Two Hundred Greek Pass.^ges, and 
has been very carefully compiled to meet the wants of V. and VI. Form Boys at 
Public Schools. It is also well adapted for the use of Honour men at the 
Universities. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE 
SHORTER AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M. A. With Vocabulary, Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. is, 6d. Issued with the consent of Dr. Kennedy. 

A new and cheaper edition, thoroughly le vised by Mr. C. G. Botting, of St. Paul's 
School. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. By D. S. 
Calderwood, Headmaster of the Normal School, Edinburgh. In 
a Packet of 40, with Answers, is. 

A set of cards for advanced pupils in elementary schools. 
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Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., Professor Modern History at 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor L>on Parmentier of 
Liege and M. Bidez of (jand. Demy ^vo. 

PSELLUS (HISTORIA). Edited by C. Sathas. Demy %vo. 

Fiction 

SIMON DALE. By ANTJ-Jtmv lb Illustrated by W. St. J. 

IlARf'ER. Croivu ^ 710 . 6s. 

A romanre of tlu rcicMi of Ch.ulf s II., and Mr. At)thony Hope’s historical novel. 

TRAITS AND CONFIDFNCKS. By The Hon. Emily Law- 
less, Aulhor ol ‘ ilurrish,’ ‘ Maelcho,’ etc. Crown ^vo. 6s. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Blnson, Author of ‘ Dodo.’ Illus- 
trated by G. P. jACOMit-lJooi). Croivn '6vo. 6^. 

A romanvc of the Ureck W u o*' liidcpcrulcnce. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. By Sara Je.anette 
Duncan. Aulhorof ‘An Amnican Girl in London/ Crown^vo, 6s. 

The advent art s of an American girl in Europe. 

A NEW NOVEL. By^l. M. Croker, Author of ‘Proper Pride.’ 
Crown Svo. 6.t. * 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 

Crown ^vo. 6s. 

MISS ERIN. By M. E. Frances, Author of a Northern 
Village.’ Crown Svo. 6s. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray Gilchrist. Cr{?7m87/e>. 6 s. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest Glanville, Author of 
* The Fossicker.* Illustrated. Crown Svo, y.6d, 

A story of South Afric.an Adventure. 

BIJLI, THE DANCER. By James Blythe Patton. Illus- 
trated. Cro7vn Svo. 6s. 

* A Romance of India. 

JOSIAH’S WIFE. By Norma Lorimer. CroivnSvo. 6s. 

BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By W. C. ScULLY, Author 
of ‘ The White Hecatomb.’ Croxun Svo. 6s. 

CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. Illustrated. CroivH 
Svo. 6s. 

a romance of adventure In Ameiica and Australia. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. By Lucy Maynard. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

VAUSSORE. By Francis Brune. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Poetry 

SUDTARI) KIPTJNG’S NEW POEMS 
Rudyard Kipling. THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rudyard 

Kipling. Ihird Edition. Crown Sz’o. Biukraviy gilt top. 6s. 

‘'J'he new poems of Mr. Rudy.ird Kiplinc: h.'i\e all the spirit and swnig of their pre- 
ilecessors. Patriotism i.s the solid concrete foundation on which Mr. Kipling has 
built the whole of his work.' — Times. 

‘ The Kinpire has found a singer ; it is no depreciation of the songs to say that states* 
men may have, one way or other, to take account of them.' — Manchester 
Guardian. ... . 

‘ Animated through and through with indubitable^,‘tfniiis.’ — Dailv Telegraph. 

‘Packed with inspiration, with humour, with jiathos,’ — Daily Chronicle. 

' All the pride of empire, all the intoxication of power, all the ardour, the energy, 
the masterful strength and the w'ondcrful endurance and death-scorning pluck 
which are the very bone and fibre and marrow of the British character are nere.' 
— Daily Mail. 

Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. By 

Rudyard Kipling. Twelfth Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

'Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rinK in every linc.’—Times. 

‘The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what is?’ — Tall Mall Gazette. 

‘Q.’’ POEMS AND BALLADS. By“Q.” CrownUo. ^s. Gd. 

‘ This work has just the faint, incITable touch and glow tliat make poetry.’ — Speaker. 

“ Q.” GREEN BAYS ; Verses and Parodies. By “ Q.,” Author 

of ‘ Dead Man’s Rock,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown ^vo. ^s. 6d. 

E. Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. By Eric Mackay. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5^. 

* Everywhere Mr. Mackay displays himself the master of a style marked by all the 
characteristics of the best rhetoric.’ — Glohe. 

Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 3j. 6d. 

'The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to "Faust." It is in 
the same set with " Aj^amemnon," with " Lear," with the literature that we now 
instinctively regard as high and ho\y l^Daily Chronicle. 
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"A.G.” VERSES TO ORDER. By“A. G.” Cr.lvo. zs.bd. 

net. 

‘ A capital specimen of light academic poetiy. These vei-ses are very bright and 
engaging, easy and sufficiently witty.’— »S*/. James's Gazette. 

Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. A Translation by 

J. G. CoRDJiiRY. Crown 'bvo. Js. 6d. 

‘ This new version oi the Odyssey fairh d' .rrvcs a place ofhonoui among its many 
liv.nls J^crli.ii)s there is noiu' fnnu whuii a j/iorv accniate hre vvkdge of the 
oiiginal can be gathered with greater pleasure, at ka u oi those tb.it arc in mcLie.’ 

— Manthes ier Guariiian. 

Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 

E. L. Stevenson. V^AILTMA LETTERS. By Robert Louis 
SriiVKxNsoN. With an Etched Poitiait hy William Strang, and 
other llliLStrations. Sa and Edition. Crown%vo. Buckram, ys. 6d. 

‘ Few publications have .n our tune h^n more c'agerly .\waited than these " Vailima 
Letters," giving the lirst fruits of the correspondence of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Hut, high as tlie tide of expectation has run, no reader can possibly be disappointed 
in the result.' -St. James's Gazette. 

Henley. ENGLISH lYi^JCS. Selerted and Edited by W. E. 

Henley. Crown Svo. Buck} am gilt top. (>s. 

‘ It is a body of choice and lovely poetry.’ — Birmingham Gazette. 

‘Mr. Henley's notes, in their brevity and their fulness, their informatifii ind their sug- 
gestiveness, .seem to us a model of what notes should he.’ — Manet , Guardian. 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collecled by W. K. Henley and Charles Whibley. Crown 8w. 
Buckram gilt top. 6j. 

‘A unique volume of extracts — an art gallery of early prose.’ — Birmingham Post. 

‘An admir.Thle companion to Mr. Henley’s “Lyra Hcroica."’- Saturday Rivte^v. 

‘ Quite delightful. A greater treat for those not well acquainted with pre-Re.storation 
prose could not be inmgined ' — Atkenceum. 

H. C. Beeching. LYRA SACRA : An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 

Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A. Crown %vo. Buckram. 6j. 

‘ A charming selection, which m.iintains a lofty standaid of excellence.’ — Times. 

‘*Q." THE GOLDEN POMP : A Procession of English Lyrics 
from Surrey to Shiiley, arranged by A. T. Quiller Couch. Crown ' 
%vo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘A delightful volume : a really golden ''Fomp.'”—Sjeciator. 

W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. 

Edited by W. B. Yeats. Crown 8vo. 3j. 6d. 

‘ An .attractive and catholic selection.’— 7‘iw«, 
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0 . W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. By 

G. W. Steevens. Foolscap %vo. is. (id. 

A series of Soliloquies in which famous men of antiquity — Julius Caisar, Nero, 
Alcibiades, etc., attempt to expiess theniselve.s in the modes of thought and 
language of to-day. 

‘ The effect is 'lometimes splendid, sometimes hi/arre, hut always amazingly clever.' 
—I'all Mali Gazette. 

Victor Hugo. THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. 
Translattd from the French by F. Clarke, M.A. In Two Volumes. 
Demy ^vo. ids. (id. each. Vol. T. 1815-35. 

C. H. Pearson. ESSAYS AND CRITICAL REVIEWS. By 
C. 11. Pearson, M.A., Author of ‘National Life and Character.’ 
With a Portrait. Demy Svo. loj. 6d. 

W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A., Professor of English Literature at Mason College. 
Crown %vo. 2s. 6d. 

* Much sound and well -ex pressed criticism and acute literary judgments. The biblio- 

graphy is a boon.’ — Speaker. ^ 

W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF BURNS. By W. A. Craigie. 

Crown %vo. 2s. (id. 

‘ A valuable addition to the literature of the poetfI«« Times. 

* An admirable introduction.’— i 

Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDSWORTH. By Laurie 

Magnus. Crown ^vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘A valuitble contribution to Wordsworthian literalure.’ — Literature. 

‘A well-made primer, thoughtful and informing.’ ■ Manchester Guardian. 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM 
SHANDY. By Lawrence .Sterne. With an Introduction by 
Charles Whihley, and a Portrait. 2 vols. yj. 

‘Very dainty volumes are these; the paper, type, and light-green binding are all 
very agreeable to the eye. Simplex munditiis is the phiase that might be applied 
to thcm.'—Glo^e. 

Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. 
With an Introduction by G. S. Street, and a Portrait. 2 vols. ys. 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF 
ISPAHAN. By James Morier. With .an Introduction by E. G. 
Browne, M.A., and a Portrait. 2 vols. ys. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, 
HERBERT, and SANDERSON. By Izaak Walton. With 
an Introduction by Vernon Blackburn, and a Portrait. 3J. 6d. 

Johnson. THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With an Introduction by J. H. Millar, 
and a Portrait. 3 vols. lOr. 6^, 
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Bums. THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by 
Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigie. With Portrait. Dmy %voy 
gilt top, 6s. 

This edition contains a carefully collated Text, numerous Notes, critical and textual, 
a critical and biographical Introduction, and a Glos.sary. 

‘Among the editions in one volume, Mr. Andrew Lang's will take the ^ilace of 
au thority . ’ — T imes. 

F. Langbridge. BALLADS of THE BRAVE: Poems of 
Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and (^instancy. Edited by Rev. ¥. 
Langbridge. Crown %vo. 35. 6d, School Edition, 2s. 6d. 

‘A very happy conception happily carried out. 'I'liese “Ballads of the Brave” are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and wdl '^uit the taste ol the great majority. 
^Spectator. ‘ The book is full of splendid things.’— World 


Illustrated Books 

Bedford, NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures. 
By F. D. BRni'OKiL Super Royal 51. 

‘ An excellent selection of the best knot^n rhymes, with beamifully coloured pictures 
exquisitely printed.’ — Pnll Mall Gazette. 

‘ The art is of the newest, with well harmonised colouring.’— 

S. Baring Gould. A B^OK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. 
Baring Gould. With nuTnerous illustrations and initial letters by 
Arthur J. Gaskin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘Mr. Baring Gould is deserving of gratitude, in re-writing m honest, simple style the 
old stories that delighted the childhood of “ our fathers and grandfathers.”’ — 
Saturday Review. 

S. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Col- 
lected and edited by S. Baring Gould. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions by F. D. Bedford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘A charming volume. The storie.s have been selected with great Ingenuity from 
various old ballads and folk-tales, and now stand forth, clothed in Mr. Baring 
Gould's delightful English, to enchant youthful readers.' — Guardian 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring Gould, and Illustrated by the 
Birmingham Art School. Buckram^ gilt top. Crown %vo. 6s. 

* The volume is very complete in its way, as it contains nursery songs to the number 
of 77, game-rhymes, and jingles. To the student we commend the sensible intro- 
duction, and the explanatory notes.’— Gazette. 

H. 0. Beeching. A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited ‘ 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A., and Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
Crown Sz't?, gilt top. Sj. 

A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. 

An anthology which, from its unity of aim and high poetic excellence, has a better 
right to exist than most of its fellows.’ — Guardian. 
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Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND P’ALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, Edited with 
Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. In Seven Volume:, Demy^vo, Gilt top, 
Ss, (id, each. Also crown Svo. 6 s. each. Vols. I. ^ II. ^ III., and IV. 

‘The time has certainly arrived for a new edition of Gibbon’s great work. . . . Pio- 
fessor Bury is the right man to undertake thi.s task. His leaining is ama7ing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book is issued in a handy foim, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably piintcd.’— Times. 

‘This edition, so far as one may judge from the first instalment, is a marvel of 
erudition and critical skill, and it is the very minimum of praise to predict that the 
seven volumes of it will supersede De.an Milman’s as the standaul edition of our 
great historical classic.’ — Glas^oiv Herald. 

‘ Tlie beau-ideal Gibbon has ai rived at last.’ -Shetch. 

‘ At last there is an adequate modern edition of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could '^xcAviOt.' —Manchester Guardian. 

Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT, fromthe Earliest 
Times to the Pre.sent Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D.C. L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University 
College. Fully Illustrated. In Six Volumes. Crown %vo. 6 s. each. 
Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to XVIth. Dynasty. W. F. M. 

Petrie. Third Edition. 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and XYIIItu Dynasties. W. M. F. 

Petrie. Second Edition. 

‘ history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology.'— 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
Flinders Pe'jrie. Illustrated by Tristram Elus. In Two 
Volumes. Crown Svo. 3.7. 6 d. each. 

‘A valuable addition to the literature of comparative folk-lore. The drawings are 
really illustrations in the literal sense of the Globe. 

‘ It has a scientific value to the student of history and archaeology.’— 

‘ Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine and Egypt.’— News. 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 120 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 31. 6 d. 

‘ Professor Flinders Petrie is not only a profound Egyptologist, but an ai'complished 
student of comparative archieology. In these lectures he displays both quali- 
fications with rare skill in elucidating the development of decorative art in 
Egypt, and in tracing its influence on the art of other countries.’ — Times. 

S. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY OF THE C^SARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. 
Baring Gould. Fourth Edition. Royal Svo. ijr. 

* A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. 'The CTeat 
feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.'— Chronicle. 
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H. de B. Gibbins. INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND . HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A , D.Liu. With 
5 Maps. Sccoud Ediliofi. Demy S7)o. lojr. 6d. 

Thi*- Ijtiok is written with the vievi^ of affording a clcai \i -w of thf main facts of 
Kni^lish Soual and Industrial History placed in due pei sn.N-tive. 

H. E. Egerton. A HISTORY OF liRITISH COLONIAL 
POLICY, iiy li. K. Er;EK'K>.x. M A. Demy SrvL izw (yi. 

I’his book deals wuh Hritish C<*loiual policy ui .loricallv from the Is^inuinKs of 
Kni^lish culonisatjuii down t.* ih* jiresent dare Fik * ubjcM i lia, I'cmi treated bj 
Itself, and it has tliU'. bun pt^-^ible wii hiu 1 nMsoiuibU. comp.x^'- t ' deal wiili a 
mass of authorHv which ivui't ollurwisr be lujhi in thr Mat- jiapcis. The 
volume IS divided viiU) live pail-- * (T^ Hu* i*2rl d of IJeLun.'iu, ■’, ip)7 
(j) I lade Ascendai't V , ib-i it’'. ( i) 'J Ij'* tbanli.U' of RLS])(in-.!ijit Govcinilicut, 
.///<', ,, (c;) (Irt in I I’rUaiu 

■ 1 h(' whole stoj of the t;io\vln >110 '’>'0. nnliarioi; of oui coloni.ii empire is compre- 
luMisiM and well .uranu.ed, and I -lI forth woth market! ability ’ — Daily Marl 

‘III a *a''’d btjok, di-,iiiii''iished l.vaciurnv in detrul, cle.iT ai ran{;ement of faels, 
anti a bioad i^rasp of piniciples - M aih'Ucsicf diiin. 

‘ AMe, imjiaitial, ilcai. ... A most valuable volume ‘ —AiLcumim. 

A. Claxk. THE COLl.EOKS OF OXFORD: Their History 
and Iheir Tratlilions. By nf the Univeisity. Ediicd by A. 

Clark, M.A., lAdinw nnd Tutui of Lincoln College. Ht’o. I2s. 6d. 

‘A woik whicli will certaliih l>t' appealed to for many years as the standard book on 
the Colleges of Oxfortl .’ — A i ^.meum. 

Perrens. THE HISTORY* OF FLORENCE FROM 1434 
TO 1492. By F. T. Perrens. Svo. 12 s. Od. 

A history of Floieiice under the domination of Cosimo, Piero, ano I.o»-enzo de 
Mcdicis. 

J. Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. By J. Wells, 
M.A., PVllow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., Oxford. With 4 Map.s. 
Crown Svo. 3,r. Od. 

This liook is intended for the Middle .THd Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities, li contains copious Tables, etc. 

‘ An original work wiitten ou an original pl.in, and with rucominon frcslmess and 
vigour, ’ — . 

0 . Browning. A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL ITALY, 
A.D. 1250-1530. By Oscar Browning, Fellow and Tutor of King's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Crown 
Sz'o. 5j. eac/i. 

VoL. I. 1250-1409. — Guelphs and Ghibellincs. 

VuL. h. 1409-1530.— The Age of the Condotlicri. 

‘ Mr. Browning is to be congratulated on the production of a work of immense 
labour and learning.’ — West minster Gazette. 

O’Grady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Standish 

O’Gradv, Author of ‘Finn and his Companions.’ Cr. Svo. 2s. Od. 

‘Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginings, 
make it one of the freshest, breeziest volumes.’ — Methodist Times. 
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Biography 

S. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 

PARTE. By S. Baring Gould. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text and 12 Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. Gilt top, 36J. 

'The be.st biography of Napole in our tongue, nor have the French as good a 
biographer of their hero. A book very nearly as good as Southey’s “ Life of 
Nelson." ’ — Manchester Guardian. 

‘The main feature of this gorgeous volume is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely-executed wood engravings, constituting a complete pictorial 
chronicle of Napoleon I.’s personal history from the days of his early childhood 
at Ajaccio to the date of his second interment under the dome of the Invalides in 
Pans.’— Telcgtaph. 

‘Particular notice is due to the vast collection of contemporary illustrations.' — 
Guardian. 

‘ Nearly all the illustrations are real contributions to history. Gazette. 

Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN 
DAVENANT, D.D. (1571-1641)* Bi.shop of Salisbury. By Morris 
Fuller, B.D. DemySva. 10s. 6 cl. 

‘ A valuable contiibution to ecclesiastical history .' — Biimingham Gazette. 

J. M. Rigg. ST. ANSELM OF CANfERBURY : A CHAPTER 
IN THE History of Religion. By J. M. Rigg. DemySvo. ys, 6 d. 

‘Mr. Rigg has told the story of the great Primate’s life with scholarly ability, and 
has thereby contributed an interesting chapter to the history of the Norman period.’ 
— Daily Ckroutclc. 

F. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF SIR FREDERICK GORE 
OUSELEY. By ¥. W. Joyce, M.A. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, Js. 6 d, 

‘ This book has been undertaken in quite the right spiiit, and written with sympathy, 
insight, and considerable literary skill.' — Times. 

W. G. Collingwood. THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By 
W. G. Collingwood, M.A. With Portraits, and 13 Drawings by 
Mr. Ruskin. Second Edition. 2 vols. %vo. 32J. 

‘ No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time.’— 

'It is long since we had a biography with such delights of substance and of form. 
Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.’— Z?a;V> Chronicle. 

C. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN : a Study. By Charles 
Waldstein, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With a 
Photogravure Portrait after Professor Herkomer, Post Svo, 55, 

'A thoughtful, impartial, well-written critjeUm of Ruskin's teaching, intended to 
separate what the author regards as valjmble and permanent from what is transient 
and erroneous in the great master’s writing.'— i>Ar7> Chronicle. 
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Damesteter. THE LIFE OF ERNEST RENAN. By 
Madame DaRMESTETER. With Portrait. Second Edition. Cr.%ro. 6j. 

A biography of Renan by one of his most intimate friends. 

‘A polished gem of biography, superior in its kind to any attempt thal has lieen made 
of recent years in England. Madame Darniesteter has ludccrl wnittn for English 
readers “ 77/^ Life of Ernest Renan.” — 

‘It is a fascinating and biographical and critical study, and an admirably finished 
work of literary —Scotsman. 

‘ It is interpenetrated with the dignity a’'d charm, the mild, bright, chissual grace of 
form and treatment that Kenan himself »i> lc*v(d; and it fulfils to the uttermost 
the delicate and diffirult, achievement it sets out to accomplish.’— /f« ademy 

W.H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIK THOMAS MORE. By 
W. H. Hutton, M. A. With Portrait', Crown Hz'O. 

* The book lay.s good claim to high rank among our biographies. It is excellently, 

even lovingly, written.' — Scohman. ‘ An excellent monograph.' — Times. 

Travel, Adventure and Topography 

Johnston. BRITISH CENTRAl, AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.C. 13. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, and 
Six Maps. Sc.omi Edition. Crown ^to. 30.1. 

‘ A fascinating book, wntlen with eoual skill .and rharin— ihe work at once of a 
literary artist .and of a man of arflon who is singularlv wise, bra\e, and e.Yperi- 
enced. It abounds in adiimable sketclies liom peiu il '—lVc\tmin.\ter Ca'-.ettc. 

‘A delightful book . . , collecting within the covers of a single volume all that is 
known of this pait of our African domains. The voluminous appendices are of 
extreme value Manchesilf, (ruattiian. 

‘The book takes ftont rank as a sl^ndaid work by the one man comp-tent to write 
\x..'— Daily Chronicle. 

‘ The book is crowded with important inform.ilion, and written in a most attractive 
style ; it is worthy, in sliort, of tlie author’s estaldished reputation ’ - Standard. 

Prince Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. By 
Prince Hknri of Orleans. Translated by IIamlky 11kni', M.A. 
With 100 Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. Ctown 
gilt top. 25J. 

The travels of Prince Henri in 1895 from China to the valley of the Hramaputra 
covered a distance of 2100 miles, of which j6oo was through absolutely unexplored 
country. No fewer than seventeen ranges of mountains were crossed at altitudes 
of from 11,000 to 13,000 feel. The journey was made memorable by the discovery 
of the sources of the Irrawaddy. 

‘A welcome contribution to our knowledge. The narrative is full and interesting, 
and the appendices give the work a substantial v.aliie.' — Times. 

‘ The Prince'.s travels are of real importance ... his services to geography have been 
considerable. The volume is beautifully illustrated,’— 

‘The story is instructive and fasciu.atmg, and will certainly make one of the books 
of 1898. The book attracts by its delightful print and fine illustiations. A nearly 
model book of travel.’— /'«// Mall Gauttc. 

‘An entertaining lecord of pluck and travel in important regions.’— Chronicle. 

‘The illustra ions are admirable and cpiite beyond piaise.'— Herald. 

‘The Prince’s story is charmingly told, and presented with an attractiveness which 
will make it, in more than one sense, an outstanding book of the season.’— 
Birmingham Post, 

‘An attractive book which will prove of considerable interest and no little value. A 
narrative of a remarkable journey.’- -Literature. 

* China is the country of the hour. All eyes are turned tow-irds her, and Messrs. 

Methuen have opportunely selected the moment to launch Prince Henri’s work.*— 

Liverpool Daily Post. 
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R. S. S. Baden-PowelL THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH 
A Diary of Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Colonel Baden-Powell. 
With 21 Illustrations and a Map. Demy %vo, loj. 6^/. 

* A compact, faithful, most readable record of the campaign.' — Daily News, 

R. S. S. Baden-Powell. THE MATEBELE CAMPAIGN 1896. 
By Colonel Baden-Powell. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Demy Sw. 1 5^. 

* As a straiehtforward account of a great deal of plucky work unpretentiously done, 

this book IS well worth reading. The simphtity of the narrative is all in its 
favour, and accords in a peculiarly English fashion with the n;iture of tliu subject.’ 

Captain Hinde. THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS. 
By L. Hinde. With Plans, etc. Demy %vo. I2j. (id. 

‘ The book is full of good things, and of sustained inteiest.' — St. Jamcsy Gazette. 

‘A graphic sketch of one of the most exciting and important episodes in the struggle 
for supremacy in Central Africa between tlie Ar.ibs and their Enropeon rivals. 
[Apart from the story of the campaign, Captain Hinde’s book is mainly remark- 
able for the fulness with which he discusses the question of cannihalisin. It is, 
indeed, the only connected mirrative—in English, at any rate -which has been 
published of this particular episode in Afiican history.' — Times, 

W. Orooke. THE NORTH-WE{ 5 TERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: 7'iieir Ethnology and Administration. By W. 
Crooke. With Maps and Illustrations. DemySvo. lOs. 6d, 

‘ A carefully and well-written account of one of the most important provinces of the 
Empire. In seven chapters Mr. Ctooke deals ^icessively with the hind in its 
physical aspect, the province under Jlindoo^and ]\Iu.ssnlman rule, the province 
under British rule, the ethnology and sociology of the province, the religious and 
social life of the people, the land and its settlement, and the native peasant in his 
relation to the land. The illustrations are good and well selected, and the map is 
excellent.’ —Manchester Guardian. 

A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MASSACRE. By Captain 
Boisragon. With Portrait and Map. Second Edition. Crown %vo. 
3^. (id. 

‘ If the story had been written four hundied years ago il would he read to-day as an 
English classic.’ — Scotsman. 

‘If anything could enhance the horror and the pathos of this remarkable book it is 
the .simple style of the author, who writes as he would talk, unconscious of his 
own heroism, with an artlessness which is the highest art.'- - Mall Gazette. 

H.S. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE GRACES : or, the Great 
Stone Temples of Tripoli. By II. S. Cowper, F.S.A. With 
Maps, Plans, and 75 Illustrations. Demy %vo. loj. Gd. 

‘The book has the interest of all first-hand work, directed by an intelligent man 
towards a w'oithy object, and it forms a valuable i.hapter of what has now 
become quite a large and important branch of antiquarian research.’ — Times. 

Kinnaird Rose. WITH THE GREEKS IN THESSALY. 
By W. Kinnaird Rose, Reuter’s Corre.spondent. With Plans and 
23 Illustrations. Crown %vo. 6^. 

W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA. By W. B. Worsfold, 
M.A. With a Map. Second Edition^ Crown 8m 6 j. 

' A monumental work compressed into a very moderate compass.' — World. 
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Naval and Military 

G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY : By. G. W. Steevens. 

Demy ^vo, 6s, 

This book is a descriotion of the British and other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our naval policy nught possibly be developed. 

‘ An extremely able and interesting work.’ — Daily Chronicle, 

D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 

From Early Times to the Present Day, By David Hannay. 
Illustrated. 2 Vols. DemySzv, *]s.6d,each, Vol. I., 1200-1688. 

‘ We read it from cover lo ^ '’’er .-u .i .i’nrr, and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, vm;1i all ii •. fault*. .•:» 1 its grandeur, will not he disappointed. 
The historian is competent, and lie is endowed with literary skill and style.' — 
Standard. 

‘We can waimly recommend Mr. Hannay ’s volume to any intelligent student of 
naval history. Great as is the meiit of Mi. Hannay’*. historical narrative, the 
merit of his strategic exposition is even gre.ater.’ - Times. 

‘His book is brisk and pleasant leading, for he is gifted with a most agreeable 
style. His refle( lions arc philosophical, and he ha.s seired and emphasised just 
those points which are of iriterest.*~6rm/47(C. 

Cooper King. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By 
Lieut. -Colonel Cooper King, of the Staff College, Camberley. Ulus* 

I rated. Demy Si'o. ys. %i. 

' An authoritative and accuiate story of Englandks military progress.’— Mail. 

' This handy volume contains, in a compendious form, a brief but adequate .sketch of 
the story of the British army.’ — Daily News. 

R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). By Robert Southey. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by David Hannay, Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

‘Admirable and well-told stories of our naval history.’ — Army and Navy Gazette. 

‘ A brave, inspiriting hooV.'— Black and White. 

W. Clark Russell, THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. Clark Russell, With Illustrations by 
F. Brangwyn. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘ A book which we should like to sec in the hands of every boy in the country.’ — 
St. James's Gazette. * A really good book.' — Saturday Review. 

E. L. S. Horsburgh. THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 

By E. L. S. Horsburgh, B.A. With Plans. Crown Svo. 51. 

‘A brilliant essay— simple, .sound, and thorough.’— Chronicle. 

H. B. George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. ByH.B. 

George, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘ Mr. George has undertaken a very useful task — that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military readers— and has executed it with laud- 
able intelligence and industry, and with a large measure of success.’ — 7'intes. 
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General Literature 

S. Baring Oould. OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Baring 
Gould. With Sixty* seven Illustrations. Large Crown Svo. Fijth 
Edit ion » 6s, 

“‘Old Country Life," as healthy wholesome reading, full of breery life and move- 
ment, full of quaint. stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' — World. 

S. Baring Gould. HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. Fourth Edition. Ci-own^vo. 6s. 

* A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. 'I'he whole volume is delightful 
reading.’ — Tunes. 

S. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition. Crown ^vo. 6r. 

' Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eve for colour and effect, and the subjects he Has 
chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A perlectly 
fascinating book.' — Scottish Leader. 

S. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Song.s with their Traditional Melodies. Collected and 
arranged by S. Baring Gould and II. h'. Sheppard. Demy i\to, 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THg WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, with their Traditional 
Melodics. Collected by S. Baring Gould, M.A., and H, F. 
Sheppard, M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts. 
Parts /., //., /II. i Zs. each. Part IV.y 5.r. Inane VoL, French 
morocco, 1 55. 

‘ A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, .and poetic fiincy. '—Saturday Review. 

S. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fourth Edition, Crown 8va. 6s, 

S. Baring Gould. STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. With Illustrations. By S. Baring Gould. Crown 
Svo. Second Edition, 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE. By S. Baring. Gould. 2 vois. Demy Svo, 32J. 

Cotton Minchin, OLD HARROW DAYS. By J. G. Cotton 

Minch IN. Crown Svo. Second Edition. 5J. 

‘This book is an admirable record.' — Daily Chronicle. 

‘ Mr. Cotton Minchin’s bright and breezy reminiscences of ‘ Old H.arrow Days’ will 
delight all Harrovians, old and young, and may go far to explain the abiding 
enthusiasm of old Hairovians for their school to readeis who have not been privi- 
leged to be their schoolfellows. ’~7'7Wjr. 

W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES OF THE RT. HON. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. , 
and H. J. Cohen, M.A. With*Portraits. Svo. Vols, IX. and X, 
I2s. 6d. each. 
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J. Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of j 

the University. Edited by J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of | 

Wadham College. Crown Svo. 39 . 6d. i 

* We congratulate_Mr. Wells on the production ot a reaclal»I< i*nd intelligent account ' 

of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by peiscii -, who are pusscssed of a ! 

close acquaintance with the system and life of the Univeisity '~-AJicn<rutit. 

J. Wells. OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. By J.Wi:lls,M.A, I 

Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College lllustiated by K. 11. New. 
Second Edition. Fcap. %vo. 3 ^. hat her. 4 ?- 

This is a guide — chiefly historical — to the Colh ac' * f 0\;iord It contains miniLrous 
illustrations. 

‘An aclmirahle and accurate little treatise, attr. i illiisti.ite-t — // 

‘A luiiunuijs and tasteful little vohiim- Dnn'y Chi.'>mcle 
‘ iLxactly what the inrclligeril \i»itoi -tt'anis.’-- Ci/n I’-'e t Jerald 

C. G. Robertson. VOCES .^CADLM ICVE. By C. Grant 

Uol'iERi SON, M.A., Fellow of All ^30u).s’, Oxford. With a /’ronin-- 

picic Pott. S7>o. jr 6d. 

' 1 >ecjih*dly clcvei and amusing.’ — Aihenivuvt. 

I he dialogues are almtulantlv smart and amusing *- Glu\etyiv Iloald. 

' A c lever and f nicriaining little hook.’ — /’/*// I^ioU Cai^etle. 

L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCHIES : THEIR ORGANISA- 
TION AND CHARACTER. B> L. Whibley, M.A., Fellow 
of Peml)roke College, Cnrnbridge. Crown'6vo. 6 l 
' An exceedingly useful hanthiook : a careful and well-arranged .study.’ — Thna. 

L. L. Price. ECONOmC SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

By L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 

^ 7 ) 0 . 6j. 

‘ Tile hook is well written, giving evidence of considerable literary asiin'j, and clear 
mental giasp of the subject under consider.atiou.' — fr^j^cr« Mart. .... 

J. S. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE SONATA : Its Origin 
and Development. By J. S. Shedlock. Cro7vn^vo. 5 .<. 

' This work should be in the possession of every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history of the origin of one of the mo.st important forms of musical 
composition. A very valuable work for reference.’ — Athencrum. 

E. M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA : Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. Bowden. Third Edition. l6nio. 2s. 6d. 

Morgan-Browne. SPORTING AND ATHLETIC RECORDS. 

By II. Mor(;an-I5rownb. Crown Hrv. n. pnfnr ; \s. (xi. iloth. 

‘ Should meet a very wide demand.'— Daily Mail. 

‘ A very careful collection, and the first one of its kind.’ — l^Tanchesier Guardian. 

‘ Certainly the most valuable of all books of its kind, ’ — BirtHingham Gazette. 

Science 

Freudenreicli. DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. Ed. von Fkeudenrkich. 
Translated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, B.A. Crtrwn %vo. 2 s.Cd. 
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Chalmers Mitchell. OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
Chalmers Mitchell, M.A., Illustrated. Crown Sou. 6s. 

A text'book designed to cover the new Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

a.Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
George Masses. With 12 Coloured Plates. Hoyal Svo. i 8 r. net. 

' A work much in advance of any book in the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every student of the Myxogastres. — 

Technology 

Stephenson and Suddards. ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 

WOVEN FABRICS. By C. Stephenson, of The Tedmienl 
College, Bradford, and F. Suddards, of The Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. With 65 full-page plates, and numerous designs and diagrams 
in the text. Dd/u)/ Svo. 7 s. 6ci, 

‘ The book is very ably done, displaying an intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposition.’ — J 'orkshire Post, 

HANDBOOKS OF I'ECHNOLOGY. 

Edited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 

HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. -t By J. A. E. Wood. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo. is. 6d. • 

A text-book for students preparing for the City and Guilds examination, based on 
the syllabus. The diagrams arc numerous. 

‘Though primarily intended for students. Miss Woods dainty little manual may be 
consulted with advantage by any girls who want to make tlieir own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the diugiains very helpful.’ — Literature. 

‘A splendid little book .' — Evening News 

Philosophy 

L. T. Hobhouse. THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
L. T. Hobhouse, Fellow of C.C.C, Oxford. Demy %vo. 2i.r. 

‘ The most important contribution to English philosophy since the publication of Mr. 
Bradley’s ‘‘Appearance and Reality.” B’ull of brilliant criticism and of positive 
theories which are models of lucid statement.’— Herald. 

‘ A brilliantly written volume.’ — Times. 

W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. 
By W. H. Fairbrother, M.A. Crown Svo. 3J. 6d. 

* In every way an admirable book.’— Herald. 

F. W. Bussell. THE SCHOOL OF PLATO : its Origin and 
its Revival under the Roman Empire. By F. W. Bussell, D.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy Svo. los. 6d. 

* A highly valuable contribution to the history of ancient thought.'— Herald. 
' A clever and stimulating book, provocative of thought and deserving careful reading.’ 

^Manchester Guardian. ‘ 
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F. S. Granger. THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By 
F. S. GrancjeRj M.A., Lilt.D., Professor of PhiIosoj)hy at Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham. Crown %vo, 

‘ A scholarly analysis of the religious ceremonies, beliefs, s'lperstiiionsof ancient 

Rome, conducted in the new light of comparative anthiopology ‘ - 7 ’iwff, 

Theology 

HANDBOOKS OF THFOLOGV. 

General Editor, A. Robisutson, D.D., Proicipal of King’s Collegt-, 
Lvinilou. 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. Edited with an IntrtMluclifMi ny L. C. S. i.iiusON, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of W'elL Tlieological College. Seiond 
and Chi'iipcr Edition in (hu Eohime, Demy '^vo. izs. ()d. 

' III. tiiuson IS .a iii.isti'r of tlen and oulerK' exposition, and he h »s enlisted in liis 
sei vn 0 all the metb.inisni of vaiicty of type which so giratly helps to clucid.ite ri 
Lomplicated sulijcct. And ho has in a highdegief a '|uality very necessary, but 
nireJy funnd, HI ( f'lnna iilahtrs 0,1 tills topic, that of ,'ibsoliUc fauncss. Hishimk 
is pTe-emineiitlt b-n.i.'t - / ivui. 

‘ After a survey of ilie wiiolt book, we can beru wiiiu''- lu tbe ir.an fxircnt bonesty 
of pinpose, e^.Jcnt imlnstry, ant# cleann ss of style winch mark its cnnfirits. 
'I'liey maintain throughout a very higli Ilv< , of doaime and U)nt.'- -Cuaufian. 

I An elaborate and learned hook, excellently adapted to its ptnpose.’—V/ffl/l’cr. 

‘ The most toiivcnienl and most acceptable commentary ’ — E.xpoutory ’J'tmes. 

AN INTRODUCTION TQ THE HISTORY OF RELKHON. 
I3y F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Principal of Bishoj) Hal Held’s 
Hall. Demy %vo. loj. bd. 

‘Dr. Jevons has written a notable work, which w^e can strongly reconm' nd to the 
serious attention of tlieologi.uis and anthropologist-..'— 

‘ The mei it of this hook lies in the penetration, the singular acuteness .aid torc«. of the 
.author’s judgment. He is at onrt ciitic.'iland luminous, at once juslanc suggestive, 
A comprehensive and thorough book.’ — Birminghaju Post. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R. L. 
Ottley, M. a,, late fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon., and Principal 
of Puscy House. In Two Volumes, Demy^vo. 15 J. 

‘ Learned and reverent : lucid and well arranged.’ — Record 

‘ Accurate, well ordered, and judicious.’ — National Observer, 

‘A clear and remarkably full account of the main currents of speculation. Scholaily 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . . . intense interest in his subject-arc Mr. 
Ottley 's merits. Guardian. 


0. P. Andrews. CHRISTIANITY AND THE LABOUR 
QUESTION. By C. F. Andrews, B.A. Crown Zvo. 2s. bd. 

S. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in tlie Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Crown Zvo, bs. 

‘ A welcome companion to the author's famous ‘ Introduction,’ N o man can read these 
discourses without feeling that Dr. Driver is fully alive to the deeper teaching of 
the Old Testament’ — Guardian. 
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T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITI- 
CISM. By T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oriel Professor at Oxford. 
Large crown %vo. Js. 6d. 

This book is a historical sketch of O. T. Criticism in the form of biographical studies 
from the days ofEichhorn to those of Driver and Robertson Smith. 

‘ A very learned and instructive work ’ — Times. 

H. H. Henson. LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. By ihe Rev. II. Hensley Henson, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’, Incumbent of St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘They are always icasonable as well as vigorous, and they arc none the less impres- 
sive because they regard the needs of a life on this side of a hereafter.’ — 
Scotsman. 

W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 'PHE BIBLE. By Prof. 

W. II. Ben NET!'. Second Edition. Crown %vo. 2 s. 6d. 

‘The work of an honest, fearless, and sound rrllic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compa.ss to the Ijooks of the Bible .’ — M am hester Guardian, 

‘A unique primei. Mr. Bennett lias collected and condensed a very extensive and 
diversified amount of niatctial, and no one can consuli his pages and fail to 
acknowledge indebtedness to bis undertaking.’ -En}'lish Churchfnan. 

C.H.Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERl^ONS. Edited by C.H. Prior, 

M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembrokt* Collcfjc. Crown %vo. 6s. 

A volume of sermons preached before the Univeisiry of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the late Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BiOYHOOD. Notes on the 
Religious Training of Boys. By E. B. Layard, M.A. i^mo. is. 

W. Yorke Faussett. THE /)E CATECHIZANDIS 
RUDIBUS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, etc., by W. Yorkk Faussett, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
Coll. Crown Svo. 3j. 6d. 

An edition of a Treatise on the Essentials of Christian Doctrine, and the best 
methods of impressing them on candidates for baptism. 

A Kempis. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas A 

Kempis. With an Introduction by Dean Farrar. Illustrated by 
C. M. Gere, and printed in black and red. Second Edition. Fcap. 
%,vo. Buckram, 3^. 6d. Padded moroccOf 5J. 

'Amongst all the innumerable English editions of the " Imitation," there can have 
been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type, 
with all the glory of red initials.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

J.Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. ByJoHNKEBLE. Withan 
Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Ireland Professor at Oxford. Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8710. Buckram. 3^. 6d. Padded morocco^ $3. 

‘ The present edition is annotated with all the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock. The progress and circumstances of its composition are detailed in the 
Introduction. There is an interesting Appendix on the mss. of the “Christian 
Year," and another giving the order in which the poems were written. A “ Short 
Analysis of the Thought ’’ is prefixed to each, and any difficulty in the text is ex- 
plained in a note.' Guardian. ^ 
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!leatier0 oC EeU'fflon 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits^ crown Svo. 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 

The following are ready— 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By K. H. TIutton, 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. OvFjn oN, M.A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G W. Danikl. M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A W Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. Bv H. C. G. Moule, M.A. 

JOHN KEBLE. By W.m.tfr Lock, D.D. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs Oliphant. 
j.ANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. OrxLEY, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CAN FERIUH^Y. Bv E. L. Cutts, U.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutton, B.D. 

JOHN KNOX. By F. M‘Cunn. 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

BISHOP KEN. By F, A. Clarkk, M.A. 

GEORGE FOX, THE, QUAKER. By T. Hodgkin, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE, By AufUJSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 

Other volumes will be announced in due course. 

Fiction 

SIX SHILLING NOVELS 

Marie Corelli's Novels 

Crown Svo, 6s. each. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. Seventeenth Edition. 
VENDETTA. Thirteenth Edition. 

THELMA. Seventeenth Edition. 

ARDATH. Eleventh Edition, 

THE SOUL OF LILITH Ninth Edition. 

WORMWOOD. Eighth Edition. 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE WORLD’S TRAGEDY. 
Thirty-first Edition. 

‘ The tender reverence of the treatment and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the conception, and the conviction is forced on 
u-s that even so exalted a subject cannot be made too familiar to us, provided it be 
presented in the true spirit of Christian faith. The amplifications of the Scripture 
narrative are often conceived with high poetic insight, and thi.s “Dream of the 
World’s Tragedy is, despite some tiifling incongruities, a lofty and not inade- 
cmate paraphrase of the supreme climax of the inspired narrative.'— 
Review. 
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THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Thirty-sixth Edition. 

‘ A very powerful piece of work. . . . The Cvonception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory of man. . . . The author has immense 
command of language, and a limitless audacity. . . . This interesting and re- 
markable romance will live long after much of the ephemeral literature of the day 
is forgotten ... A literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even sublime.'— W. 1\ 
Stbad in the Review of Reviews. 

Anthony Hope's Novels 

Crown %vo. 6s. each. 

THE GOD IN THE CAR. Seventh Edition. 

‘ A very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 
brilliant, but not supeificial ; well considered, but not elaborated, constructed 
with the proverbial art that conce.Js, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure.’— The IVorhi. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Fourth Edition. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand. ' — Times. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fourth Edition. 

‘ Of all Mr. Hope’s books, “ A Man of Ma^” is the one which best compares with 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.” ^‘—National Observer. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. Third Edition. 

‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love and tlyvalry, and pure romance. The 
Count IS the most constant, desperate, and modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.’ — 
Guardian. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. Third Edition. 

‘ The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with \itaUty, stirring the blood, and humorously, 
dashingly told.’ — St. James's Gazette. 

‘ A story of adventure, every page of which is palpitating vf\ihAc6ovi.'— Speaker. 

‘ From cover to cover “ Phroso " not only engages the attention, but carries the reader 
in little whirls of delight from adventure to adventure.’— /I 

S. Baring Gould’s Novels 

Cro 2 vn %vo. 6s. each. 

‘ To say that a book is by the author of “ Mehalah” is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.'— 

‘That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that 
may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 
language pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are 
striking and original, his characters are life-like, and though somewhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are painted with the loving eyes and skilled 
hands of a master of his art, that he is always fre.sh and never dull, and under 
such conditions it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence both in his 
power of amusing and .satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity 
widens.'— Cwr/ Circular. 

ARM 1 NELL : A Social Romance. Fourth Edition. 

URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. Fifth Edition. 

‘ The author is at his best.'— Tiwr. 
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IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA Sixth Edition. 

'One of the best imagined and most enthralling stones the author has produced 
— Saturday R(vie%v. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. Fourth Edition. 

‘ The swing of the narrative is splendid.’ — Sussex Daily Neius. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

‘ A powerful drama of human passion.’ U^estminsiet Gazette. 

‘A story worthy the author.’ — National()burz»er. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fourth Edition. 

‘ Can be heartily recommended to all who care for cleanly, cncrgftir, and intere.slmg 
fiction.’ — Sussex Daily News. 

KITTY ALONE. Fourth Edition. 

'A strong and original etory. iceiiiing with irraphic description, stirring incident, 
and, above all, with vivid .-uid enthralling: human interest. — Datiy Telegraph. 

NOIlMI : A Romance of the Cave-Dwellers. Illu-strated by 

K. Caton Woodville. Third Kdition. 

‘A powerful story, full of .strong lights and shadow.s.’ — Sianda>d. 

THE BROOM- SQUIRE. Illustiated by Frank Dadd. 

Fourth Edition, • 

‘ A strain of tenderness is woven through the web of hi.s tragic talc, and its atmosphere 
is sweetened by the nobility and sweetness of the heroine’s chaiactcr.’ — Daily News. 

THE PEN N YCO M KQU I CKS. Third Ediium. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. * 

‘A book to re.ad, and keep and read again ; for the genuine fim and pathos of it will 
not early lose their eflcLt.’ — Vanity Pair. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 
Second Edition. 

‘ Theie is a kind of flavour about this book which alone elev.nte.s it above the ordinary 
novel. The stoiy itself has a grandeur in haimony with the wild and nigged 
scenery which is its .setting.’ — Athemrum. 

B L A D Y S . Second Edition. 

‘ A story of thrilling inieiest.’ - Scotsvian. 

‘ A .sombre but powerful stoiy.’ - Daily J\Iail 

Gilbert Parker’s Novels 

Crown Si/o. 6s. each. 

PIERRE AND HlS PEOPLE. Fourth Edition. 

‘ Stories happily conceived and finely executed. I'here is strength and genius in Mr. 
Parker^s ^x.y\eL.'— Daily Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 

‘ A splendid study of character.’— 

‘ But little behind anything that has been done by any writer of our time '—Pali 
Mall Gazette. ‘A very striking and admirable novel.’ — St. James's Gazette, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

‘ The plot is original and one difficult to work^ out ; but Mr. Parker has done it with 
great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, fresh, 
and well-fold talc must be a dull person indeed. Chronicle. 
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THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Fifth Edition. 

* A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this, in which swords flash, great sur- 

{ irises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which men and women live and 
ove in the old passionate way, is a joy inexpressible — Daily Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : The Story of 

a Lost Napoleon. Fourth Edition. 

* Here we find romance — real, breathing, living romance. The character of Valmond 
is drawn unerringly. The book must be read, we may say re*read, for any one 
thoroughly to appreciate Mr. Parker’s delicate touch and innate sympathy with 
humanity.’— Mall Gazette. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: The Last Adven- 

tures of * Pretty Pierre.’ Second Edilton. 

‘The present book is full of fine and moving stories of the great North, and it will 
add to Mr. Parker’s already high reputation.’— Herald. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 

‘ The best thing he has done ; one of the best things that any one has done lately.'— 
St. James's Gazette. 

‘ Mr. Parker seems to become stronger and easier with every serious novel that he 
attempts. He .shows the matured power which his former novels have led us to 
expect, and has produced a really fine historical novel. The finest novel he has 
yet written.’ — Atheneeum. * 

‘ A great book.' — Black and White. 

‘ One of the strongest stories of historical interest and adventure that we have read 
for many a day. ... A notable and successful book.’ — Speaker. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

‘Living, breathing romance, genuine and unforced p.ithos, and a deeper and more 
subtle knowledge of hutann nature than Mr Parker has ever displayed before. 
It is, in a word, the work of a true artist.’ — Ball Mall Gazette. 


Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Conan 
Doyle, Author of ‘The White Company,’ ‘The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,’ etc. Fifth Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 

‘ The book is, indeed, composed of leaves from life, and is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the scenes of the consulting-room. It is very 
superior to “ The Diary of a late Physician.” ’ — Illustrated London News. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 
Weyman, Author of ‘ A Gentleman of France.’ With Twelve Illus- 
trations by R. Caton Woodville. Tivelfth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ A book of which we have read every word for the sheer pleasure of reading, and 
which we put down with a pang that we cannot forget it all and start again.’ — 
Westminster Gazette. 

‘ Every one who reads books at all must read this thrilling romance, from^ the first 
page of which to the last the breathless reader is haled along. An inspiration of 
manliness and courage.'— iPaiifK Chronicle. 

Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF SIN. By Lucas 
Malet. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Malet, 
Author of ‘ The Wages of Sin, ^ etc. Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 
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S. B. Orockett LOCHINVAR. By S. R. Crockett, Author 

of ‘The Raiders,* etc. Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown %vo. 6j. 

'Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash of arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love. . . . Mr. Crockett has never written a stronger or better book. 
An engrossing and fascinating story. The love story alone is enough to make 
the book delightful.’— Westminster Gazette^ 

Arthur Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. Fourth Edition. Croum iive. 6i. 

' Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. In the true humanity of the 
book lies its justification, the permanence ot its interest, and its indubitable 
triumph.'—.^ theneeum. 

'A great book. The author's method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a master hand. The book is simply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous also ; without humour 
it would not make the mark it is certain to make.*— Wor/ti. 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF THE JAGO. By Arthur 
Morrison. 7'hiri/ Edition. Crown Sz'o. 6s. 

‘ The book is a masterpiece.'— /*at/ Mall Gazette. 

'Told with great vigour and powerful .simplicity,’— //if 

Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OK SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, Author of ‘ Aunt Anne,* etc. Second Edition. Crown ^vo» 6s. 

‘ The story is a very sad and^ a very beautiful one, exquisitely told, and enriched with 
many subtle touches of wise and tender insight.'— .S/fa/rfr. 

Emily Lawless. HURRI^H. By the Honble. Emily Law- 
less, Author of ‘ Maelcho,* etc. Fifth Edition. Crown ^vo. 6s, 

A reissue of Miss Lawless' most popular novel, uniform with ‘ Maelcho.’ 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Sixteenth Century Romance. 
By the Honble. Emily Lawless. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

* A really great book.'—S/ectator. 

' There is no keener pleasure in life than the recognition of genius. A piece of work 
of the first order, which we do not hesitate to describe as one of the most 
remarkable literary achievements of this generation.’ — Manchester Guardian. 

Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. By Jane 
Barlow, Author of ‘ Irish Idylls. * Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* Vivid and singularly real.’— .yco/rwaw. 

‘ Genuinely and naturally Irish.’— 

‘ The sincerity of her sentiments, the distinction of her style, and the freshness of her 
themes, combine to lift her work far above the average level of contemporary 
fiction. —AfancAester Guardian. 

J. H. Pindlater. THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE.- 
By Janb H. Findlater. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

'A powerful and vivid story.' — Standard. 

' A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth itself.’— Fair. 

* A work of renuu-l^ble interest and originality.’— Observer, 

' A very charming and pathetic tale .’ — Pail Mall Gazette. 

' A singularly original, clever, and beautiful Btory.'— Guardian. 

' Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted faculty and reserve force.’ Sfectaior. 

‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and beautiful.’— Zr/ocife and White. 
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J. H. Pindlater. A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. By Jane 
Hblen Findlatbr, Author of ‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.’ 
Crown ivo. 6s. 

‘A story of strong human interest.’ — Scotsman, 

^ It has a sweet flavoui of olden days delicately conveyed.’ — Mancli^sicr Guardian. 

‘ Her thought has solidity and maturity .’ — Daily Mail. 

Mary Findlater. OVER THE HILLS. By Mary Findla'ier. 

Croivn Svo. 6s. 

‘ A strong and fascinating piece of work.' — Scotsman. 

‘ A charming romance, and full of incident. The hook is fresh and strong.'-— l^^calwr. 
‘There is quiet force and beautiful simplicity in this book which will make the 
author's name loved in many a household .’ — Literary World. 

‘Admirably fresh and broad in Irealmcnt. I'he novel is markedly original and 
excellently written .' — Daily Chronicle. 

‘A strong and wise bofik of deep insight and unflinching truth.’ — Birmins^ham Post. 
* Miss Mary Findlater combines oiigiiiality with .stienglh.’— Daily Mail. 

H. G. Wells. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, and other Stories. 

By H. G. Wells. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘ The ordinary reader of fiction may be glad to know that these stories are eminently 
readable from one cover to the other, but they are more than that ; they are the 
impre.ssions of a very striking imagination, *;vhich, it would seem, has a great deal 
within its reach.'— Saturday Review. 

H. G. Wells. THE PLATTNER STORY and Others. By H. 

G. Well.s. Second Edition. Crown ^vo. 6s. 

‘ Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold the reader as by a magic —Scotsman. 

‘Nq volume has appeared for a long time so likely to give equal pleasure to the 
simplest reader and to the most fastidious ciitic ' — Academy. 

E. F. Benson. DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 

Benson. Sixteenth Edition. Crown Svo» 6s, 

‘ A delightfully witty sketch of society.’ — Spectator. 

‘ A perpetual feast of epigram and pjiradox.’ — Speaker. 

E. F. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 

‘ Dodo.* Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Mrs. Oliphant. SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘ Full of her own peculiar ciiarm of style and simple, subtle character* painting come.s 
her new gift, the delightful story. —/’a// Alatt Gazette. 

Mrs. Oliphant. THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6^. 

Mrs. Oliphant.' THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘A story of exquisite tenderness, of most delicate fancy .' — Poll Malt Gazette. 

‘ It contains many of the finer characteristics of her best work.' — Scotsman. 

' It is little short of sacrilege on the part^of a reviewer to attempt to sketch its out* 
lines or analyse its peculiar charxa.'— Spectator. 
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W.B. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W.E. Norris, Author 

of ‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’ etc. Pmrth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

“An intellectually satisfactory and morally bracing novtV— Daily TtUgraph. 

W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norkis. Third 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

‘ Mr, Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstboume, at once 
unconventional and very true to the conventionalities of lift.'— A ikgnantm. 

W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. E. Norris. Crown %v 0 . 6s. 

‘ A budget of good fiction of which no one will tirc.'—ScotsMaH. 

W. E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W. E. Norris, 
Crown ^vo, 6j. 

‘ As a story it is admirable, as a jcw d esprit it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 
with gems of wit and wisdom it is a model.’— The IVorid. 

W. Clark Russell. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 

Clark Russell, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 
Illustrated, Fourth Edition, Crown %vo, 6s. 

• 

Robert Barr. THE MUTABLE MANY. By Robert Barr, 
Author of ‘ In the Mid&t of Alarms,* ‘ A Woman Intervenes,’ etc. 
Second Edition, Cro7vn Sw. 6s. 

‘ Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, much acute and delicate appreciation of the finer shades of character and 
much excellent humour.'— Chronicle. 

‘ An excellent story. It contains several excellently studied characters, and is filled 
with lifelike pictures of modern life.’— G/a,\xoui Herald. 

Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 

Barr. Third Edition, Crown %vo. 6s. 

‘ A book which has abundantly satisfied us by its capital humour.’— Chronicle. 

‘ Mr. Barr has achieved a tiiumph whereof he has every reason to be proud.’— Pa// 
Mall Gazette. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING OF ANDAMAN : A 
Saviour of Society. By J. Maclaren Cobban, Crown Svo. 6s. ' 

‘ An unquestionably interesting book. It contains one character, at least, who has 
in him the root of immortality, and the book itself is ever exhaling the sweet 
savour of the unexpected.’ — Tali Mall Gazette, 

J. Maclaren Cobban. WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN ? 
By J. M. Cobban, Author of ‘ The King of Andaman.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Bobert Hichens. BYEWAYS. By Robert Hichens. Author 

of * Flames,* etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ A very high artistic instinct and striking command of language raise Mr. Hichens' 
work far above the ruck. ' — /*a// Mall Gazette. 

‘ The work is undeniably that of a man of striking imagination and no less striking 
powers of cspresslon.’— Ncius. 

Percy White. A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By Percy White, 

Author of ‘ Mr. Bailey- Martin.’ Crown Stjo. 6s. 

‘ A work which it is not hyperbole to describe as of rare excellence.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 
* The clever book of a shrewd and clever author.’ — Athencrum. 

‘ Mr. Percy While’s strong point is analysis, and he has shown himself, before now, 
capable of building up a good book upon that foundation.’ — Standard 

W. Pett Eidge. SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. By 
W. Pett Ridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ Sparkling, vivacious, adventurous. — Si. James's Gazette. 

‘ Ingenious, amusing, and especially smart.’ — World. 

‘ The dialogue is invariably alert and highly diverting.’ — Spectator. 

J. S. Fletcher. THE BUILDERS. By J. S. Fletcher, Author 
of ‘ When Charles i. was King.* Second Edition. Crown 8z/o. 6s. 

‘ Replete with delightful descriptions.’— Patr. 

‘ The background of country life has never, perhaps, been sketched more realistically.’ 
— World. 

Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF SWORD. By Andrew 
Balfour. Illustrated by W.Cubitt Cooke. J^'ourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

‘ A banquet of good things.'— A coilemjy. 

‘ A recital of thnlUng interest, told with unflagging \\go\\T.’—Ctolfe 
‘ An unusually excellent example of a semi-historic romance.’ — World. 

‘ Manly, healthy, and patriotic .’ — Glasgmv Herald. 

I. Hooper. THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. Hooper. 
Illustrated by W. CuBiTT Cooke. Crown ^o. 6s. 

‘ Its scenes are drawn in vivid colours, and the characters are all picturesque.’ 

Scotsman. 

‘ A novel as vigorous as it is charming.’ — Literary World. 

M, 0. Balfour. THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. By 

M. C. Balkour. Crown ivo. 6s. 

^ A powerful nove\.’— Daily Telegf'aplt. 

‘ It is unu-sually powerful, and the characterization i.s uncommonly good.'— World. 

‘ It is a well-knit, carefully- wrought story.’ — Academy. 

H. Moriah. A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert Morrah. 
Croivn 8vo. 6s. 

H. Morrah. THE FAITHFUL CITY. By Herbert Morrah, 
Author of ‘ A Serious Comedy.* Crown 8vo. 6s. 

L. B. Walford. SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. By Mrs. 
W ALFORD, Author of ‘ Mr. Smith,* etc. Second Edition. Crown8vo,6s. 
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Mary Gaunt. KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary Gaunt, 
Author of ‘ The Moving Finger.’ Crown Svo. 6.r. 

‘ A ren.lly charming novel.’— J/aw/farrf. 

‘ A capital book, in which will be found lively humour. p»'fvirating insight, and the 
bweet savour of a thoroughly healthy inoial.’' Spealo 

M. M. Dowie. GALLIA. By M^:nie Muriel Dow ie, Author 

of ‘ A Girl in the Carpathians. ’ Third Edition. Crown %vo. 6v. 
‘The style is generally admirable, the dialogue not seldom brilliant, the situations 
surprising in their freshness and originabty, while the l.hdrac^^r^ live and move, 
and the story itself is readable troin title page 10 co.h^pnon.’— Kivienv. 

J. A. Barry. IN THE GREAT DEEP. Hv J, A. H.\rr\. 

Author of ‘ Steve Brown’s Bnnyip.’ Crown St'o. 6 j . 

‘ A collection of really admirable short atones of the sea, very simply told, and phu ed 
before the reader lu pithy and li lling English.’— W'dA/wi/wi/tfr Cazette. 

J. B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. By J. Bloun- 

delle-Burton.’ Second Edition. CroTtm^vo. 6s. 

‘ Unusually interesting and full of highly dramatic situations. ’—Guardian. 

J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. 

‘The plot is an original one, and th^ local colouring is laid on with a delicacy 
and an accuracy tjf detail which denote the true artist.’ Broad Arroitf. 

J. B. Burton. THE CLA^JH OF ARMS. By J. Blounueu.e- 
Burton, Author of ‘In the Day of Adversity.’ Second Edition, 
Crown 8no. 6s. 

‘ A hiave story — brave in deed, brave in' word, brave in thought.’ — S . ! initits Gazette, 

‘ A fine, manly, spirited piece of work.’— // W'4/. 

W. 0. Scully. THE WHITE HECATOMB. By W. C. 

Scully, Author of ‘ Kafir Stories.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ It reveals a marvellously intimate understanding of the Kaffir mind, allied with 
literary gifts of no mean order .' — African Clitic, 

Julian Oorbett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 

Julian Corbett. Second Edition. Crown Szo. 6s. 

‘Mr. Corbett writes with immense spirit. The salt of the ocean is in it, and the 
right heroic ring resounds through its gallant adventures.’— 

L. Cope Comford. CAPTAIN JACOBUS : A ROMANCE OF 
THE ROAD. By L. Cope Cornford. Illustrated. Crown %vo, 6s, 

‘ An exceptionally good story of adventure and character.’— JF ortd, 

L. Daintrey. THE KING OF ALBERIA. A Romance of 
the Balkans. By Laura Daintrey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

M. A. Owen. THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. By 

Mary A. Owen. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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M«. Pinsent. CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Ellen 

F. Pinsent, Author of ‘Jenny’s Case.’ Crown Sz/o, 6s. 

G. Manville Penn. AN ELECTRIC SPARK. ByG.MANViLLE 

Fenn, Author of ‘ The Vicar's Wife,’ ‘A Double Knot,’ etc. Second 
Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 

L. S. McOhesney. UNDER SHADOW OF THE MISSION. 

By L. S. McChesney. Crown 6s. 

‘ Those whose minds are open to the finer issues of life, who can appreciate graceful 
thought and refined expression of it, from them this volume will receive a welcome 
as enthusiastic as it will be based on critical kncwledge.’—CAwrcA Twines. 

J. P. Brewer. THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. Brewer. 

Second Edition. Crown Szjo. 6s. 

Ronald Ross. THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By Ronald 
R oss, Author of ‘ The Child of Ocean. ’ Crown Svo. 6s. 

0. P. Wolley. THE QUEENCBERRY CUP. A Tale of 

Adventure. By Clive P, Iley. Illustrated, Crown ^vo, 6s. 

T. L. Paton. A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. L. Paton. 

Crown 6j. 

John Davidson. MISS ARMSTRONG’S AND OTHER CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. By John Davidson. Crown 8z/o, 6s. 

H. Johnston. DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By Henry 

Johnston. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

R. Pryce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Richard Pryce. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mrs. Watson. THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the Author 

of ‘ A High Little World.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j'. 

Marriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON. By 
H. B. Marriott Watson. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

M. Gilchrist. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gil- 
christ. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

E. Dickinson. A VICAR’S WIFE. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

E. M. Gray. ELSA. By E. ^‘Queen Gray. Cfown 8vo. 6s. 
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THREE-AND-8IXPENNY NOVELS 

Crown Svo. 

DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By Edna Lyall. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. By S. Baring Gould. 
JACQUETTA. By S. Baring Gould. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret Benson. 

THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. By Bertram Mitford. 
THE MOVING FINGER. By Marv Gaunt. 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By ‘Vera.» 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esm6 Stuart. 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. By Constance 
Smith. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. By Standish O’Grady. 
THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By ANGUS 
Evan Abbott. ^ 

THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manville Fenn. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowse. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By R. Pryce. 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

THE SQUIRE OF WAN DALES. By A. Shield. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. Cobban. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. Norris. 

A CAVALIER’S LADYE. By Mrs. Dicker. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. Olipiiant. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Neumann. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYELASHES. By H. A. Kennedy. 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By S. Gordon. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By Hannah Lynch. 

SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. By James C. Dibdin. 

HALF-CROWN NOVELS 

Series of Novels by popular Authors. 

HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

ELI’S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn. 

DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA, By W. Clark Russell. 

IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of ‘ Indian 
Idylls.* 
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THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By Evan Small, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENCiLISII LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E. Jenks, M A., Professor of 
Law at University College, Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 

Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. 

Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present yioA :nt foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknow* 
ledged authority upon the subject with which he deals. 

The following Volumes oftHe Series are ready : — 

TRADE UNIONISM-NEW AND OLD. By G. Howell. Second 
Edition. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. Holyoakf.. 
Second Edition. 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. Third Edition. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastable, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A. 

THE RURAL EXODU.S. By P. Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. de B. Gibbin.s, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural Depopulation 
By H. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. By J. Stephen Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. W. Cooke-Taylor. 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By Gertrude Tuckwell. 
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WOMEN’S WORK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and Miss Whjtley. 

MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy r.f Si.v Great 
Towns, and Us Influence on their Social Welfare. Bv Fki dehk.k Dolman. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. Kaukma.nn. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES, By E. Bowmaker. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN SOME OP I TS ECONOMIC \SPECTS 
By W. Cunningham, D.D., Fellow of rrinity College, Canibiidgc. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. Hobson, B.A.. 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By Arthur Shkrwkll, M. A. .W .MndlidUion, 

RAILWAY NATION ALTZA ITON. By Cllment Edwards. 

Classical Translations 

Editedby H. F. FOX, M. A. , Fellow andTutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

.FSCHYLUS— Agamemnon, ClHX*phoroe, Eunienidc.s 'IVansSlated by Lewis 
Campbell, T.L.D. , late Profesi^r of Greek at St. Andrews, 55. 

CICERO— De Oratorc 1. I ranslatWHlf E, N. P. Moor, M.A. y. 6ci 

CICERO — Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic n., In 
Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D, Blakiston, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of 'I rinity College, Oxf^d. 53. • 

CICERO — Dc Natura Deorum. Translated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Halliol College, Oxford. 3L 6./. 

LUCTAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, Fhe Cock, 1 iicSlup.Thc 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). 1 ranslatedby S. T, Ir WIN, M. A., Assis- 
tant Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. 3?. bd. 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. Mok.shead, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester. 23. 6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. Townsiiend, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2^. 6 d. 


Educational Books 

CLASSICAL 

PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M'CosH, M.A. Ftap. 4/0. 12s. 6</. 

'The notes are copious, and contain a great deal of information that is good .'ind 
useful.'— Review. 

TACITI AGRICOLI. With Introduction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at Weymouth College. Crown %vo. 2s, 

TACITI GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crown Bvo. 2s, 

HERODOTUS ; EASY SELECTIONS. With Vocabulary. By A. C. 
Liddell, M.A. Fcap. Bvo, is, 6d, 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYSSEY. By E. D. STONE, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap. 87/0. u. 6d. 

PLAUTUS : THE CAPTIVI. Adapted for Lower Foims by J. H. Fkessl. 

M.A., late Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge, u. 6i/. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. Edited ^^ith 
Notes and Vocabulary, by F. Dakwin Swift, M.A., foimerly Scholar 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. Fcap. 82/0. 2i. 
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